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PREFACE. 



W«N fi«t I went imo Uie Church I had a curacy in the middle of Salubmy Plain. 
The Squmj of the ^aruih took a fancy to me. and leqoested me to go with Mi aon^to 
««de at the Umyonity of Weimar; be&n, we could^get there. GexSaTy wLTtS 
aeat of war. and m atreas 6f politics we put into Edmburrfi. Where I re^^ « 
yea« The principlea of the French RevWon were thTfi^ SoUStt ST 
possible to conceive a more violent uid agitated state of society. Among the fim r^ 
wns with whom I became acquamted were, Lord Jef&ey. Lord Murtav fli^ l3 ?T 
Yocate for Scotland) jmd Lord BrouAam; aU of them maintaining 
subjects a htde too hberal for^the Synasty of Dundas. then exLl^mg^Se^WM 
over the northern division of the island. * »««yxoiuo power 

One day we happened to meet in Ae eighth or ninth story or flat in Buccleugh-olace 
Ae devated residence of die Uien Mr. /eflfrey. I p^poid that we H,ho,Sd wt^Ta 
Review ; this was acceded to with acclamation. I was appointed Efitor and rZki„ J 
long enough in Edinburgh to edit the first number of tU EdUnSwh iSdew tSJ 
motto I proposed for the Keview was, * ««w»w. xn* 



•TcmrfiMMaRi flMMiMar mma.' 
' W« colUvate litciatuie npoo a little Mtmeal.' 



But this was too near the truth to be admitted, and so we took our nrasent <yr«». -««« 
fe.mP«W«, Syn«.of wk.mnone ofus.1 amsiie, hadever^ J^^Ke^SrS 
pm what has since ttimed odt to be a very important and able jouraaL Whei I leftET 

thehighestnointof populariqr and success. I contributed fiom England mi^iuS 
cles, which 1 have been foohsh enough to collect and publish with some other tw^ 
wntten by me. "»•«.» uw,ia 

n J" IPP^^f? *** T^® °^ ?® ,f ?^°^?^ ^*>^ien, the state of England at the pe- 
nod when that journal began should be had in remembrance. The Catholics were ^ 
emanapated-the Conwration and Test Acte were unrepoalei-the Gw^e La^" eS 
homblyoppressive-Stee Tiups and Spring Guns were set all ov«Te c^wt^!!! 
Pmoners tned for their Lives could have no Counsel-Lord Eldon »d Ae Co37f 
Chancery pressed heavily upon mankind-Libol was punished by the mo« <iuel and 
Tmdicuve mipnsonments-4eprinaplesof PoMcal Economy JereliXunSt^ 
-Je Law of Debt and of Conspinwy were upon the wia« possible f«S-Se 
enormous wickedness of the Skve Trade was tolerated— a thousa^ evils were^ Jf. 

^^effecu have been not a Uttle assisted by the honest boldness of theElnbJJJh 

I see very little in my Reviews to alter or repent of: I always endeavoumd to fi<rl,» 
against evfl 5 »d what I thought evil then. I& evil now^ mSStw & 

m JliTf^^^ ^5"" ^? "'•g'Of ."Pi-i*"' "e abolished, and I see nothi| in sud^ 
measoTM but unm«ed go«>d and real inaease of strength to our Establishment 

The ideaof dangerfiom the extension of the CathoKcreUgion in England I utterly deride 
J'^Sf^-^JS;?" •''^»T*»''.« «? *« worfd. but those^whose faiW^SiSTy 
tt, are quite riAt m prefessing it boldly and in promoting it by aU means which^e 
law aflows. A pfaynaan does not say ' You will be weU « so^ «, ri„, mi»gM M 



4 PIl£FACB. 

of;' but he says < You will not be well tmHl after the bile is got rid of/ He knows af- 
ter the cause of the malady is removed, that morbid habits are to be changed, weakness 
to be supported, organs to be called back to their proper exercise, subordinate mala- 
dies to be watched, secondary and vicarious symptoms to be studied. The physician 
is a wise man — ^but the anserous politician insists, after 200 years of persecution, and 
ten of emancipation, that Catholic Ireland should be as quiet as Edmonton or Tooting. 

Not only are just laws wanted for Catholic Ireland, but the just administration of 
just laws ; such as they have in general experienced under the Whig government ; and 
this system steadily persevered m will, after a lapse of time, and O'Connell, quite con- 
ciHate and civilize that long injured and irritable people. 

I have printed in this Collection the Letters of I'eter Flymley. The government of 
that day took great pains to find out the author ; all that l^ey cmdd find was, that they 
were brought to Mr. Budd, the publisher, by the Earl of Lauderdde. Somehow or 
another, it came to be conjectured that I was that author : I have always denied it; but 
finding that I deny it in vain, I have thought it might be as well to include the fetters 
in this collection ; they had an immense circulation at the time, and I think above 20,000 
copies were sold. 

From the beginning of the century (about which time the Review began) to the 
death of Lord Liverpool, was an awful period for those who had the misfortune to en- 
tertain liberal opinions, and who were too honest to sell them for the ermine of the 
judge, or the lawn of the prelate : — a long and hopeless career in your profession, the 
chuckling grin of noodles, the sarcastic leer of the genuine political rogue — prebenda- 
ries, deans, and bishops made over your head — reverend renegadoes advanced to the 
highest dignities of the Church, for helping to rivet the fetters of Catholic and Protes- 
tant Dissenters, and no more chance of a Whig administration than of a thaw in Zem- 
bla — these were the penalties exacted for liberality of opinion at that period ; and not 
only was there no pay, but there were many stripes. It i^ always considered as a 
piece of impertinence in England, if a man of less than two or three thousand a year 
nas any opinions at all upon important subjects ; and in addition he was sure at that 
time to be assailed with dl the Billingsgate of the French Revolution — Jacobin, Level- 
ler, Atheist, Deist, Socinian, Incendiary, Regicide, were the gentlest appellations used ; 
and the man who breathed a syllable against the senseless bigotry of the two Georges, 
or hinted at the abominable tyranny and persecution exercised upon Catholic Ireland, 
was shunned as unfit for the relations of social life. Not a murmur against any abuse 
was permitted; to say a word against the suitorcide delays of the Court of^ Chancery, 
or the cruel punishments of the Game Laws, or against any abuse which a rich man 
inflicted, or a poor man suffered, was treason against the Plmdocracy, and was bitterly 
and steadily resented. Lord Grey had not then taken off the bearing-rein from the 
English people, as Sir Francis Head has now done from horses. 

To set on foot a Journal in such times, to contribute towards it for many years, to 
bear patiently the reproach and poverty which it caused, and to look back and see ibat 
I have nothing to retract, and no intemperance and violence to reproach myself with, 
is a career of life which I must think to be extremely fortunate. Strange and ludicrous 
are the changes in human affairs. The Tories are now on the treadmill, and the well- 
paid Whigs are riding in chariots ; with many faces, however, looking out of the win- 
dows, (including that of our Prime Minister,) which I never remember to have seen in 
the days of the poverty and depression of Whiggism. Liberality is now a lucrative 
business. Whoever has any institution to destroy, may consider himself as a commis- 
sioner, and his fortune as made ; and to my utter and never ending astonishment, I an 
old Edinburgh Reviewer, find myself fighting in the year 1839, against the Archbishop 
of Canterbuxy and the Bishop of London, for the existence of ihe National Church. 

SIDNEY SMITH, 
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Dtl. PARR.* (EDUfBtjmoH Rsvxxwi 1802. 

AMtat Sermon, preached at Christ Church upon Easter- 
^eaday, April 15, 1800. To Which are added. Notes by 
Samuel Parr, LUD. Frlnt6d fur J. Mawman In the 
Poi^tiy. 1801. 

Whoetsk has had the good fortune to see Dr. Parr's 
wig, must have observed, that whUe it trespasses a lit- 
tle on the orthpdox magnitude of perukes m the ante- 
rior parts, it scorns even the Episcopal limits behind, 
ftnd swells out into boundless convexity of flrizz, the 
agya Bav^a of barbers, and the terror of the literary 
world. After tfte manner of his wig, the Doctor has 
constructed his sermon, giving us a discourse of no 
tommon len^h, and subjoining an immeasurable mass 
of notes, which appear to concern every learned thing, 
erery learned man, and almost every wileamed man 
since the beginning of the world. 

For his text, Dr. Parr has chosen GfU. vi. 10. A» we 
haoe thtrtfore opportunity, let tu do good to oU fii«n, upe- 
HaUy to those wKo cert of the household of faith. After a 
preltminary comparison between the dangers of the 
selfish system, and the modem one of universal benev- 
olenco, he divides his sermon into two j^arts : in the 
irst examining how fhr, by the constitution of human 
nature, and the circumstances of human life, the prin- 
ciples f particular and universal benevolence are com- 
patible : m the last, commenting on the nature of the 
chariuble institution for which he is preaching. 

The former part is levelled against the doctrines of 
Mr. Godwin : and, here. Dr. Parr exposes, very swong- 
ly and happily, the foUy of making universal bene vo- 
Jence the tnmedUUe mottve of our actions. As we consi- 
der this, though of no very difficult execution, to be by 
far the best part of the sermon, we shall very willingly 
■lake some extracts from it. 

<To me it appears, that the modem advocates for unl- 
Tcrsal philanthropy have fallen Into the error charged 
upon those who are fascinated by a violent and extraor- 
dinary fondness for what a celebrated author calls " some 
aaoral m)ecles." Some men, it has been remarked, are 
hurried into romantic adventures, by their excessive ad- 
miration of fortitude. Others are actuated by a head- 
* strong zeal for disseminating the true relialon. H«nce» 
while the only properties, for which fortitude or zeal can 
be esteemedf are scarcely discernible, from the enormous 
twlklness to which thev are swollen, the ends to which 
alone they can be directed usefully, are overlooked or de- 

* A freat scholar, as rude and Tiolent aj most Greek seholan 
are, unless they happen to be Bishops. He has left aothiof be- 
kiad him worth leaving: he was rather fitted for the Uw than 
the ebareh, and would hare been a more eonaiderable man, if be 
had been more knocked about among Um equals. He lived with 
eoastry gaatltmaB and elergiansy who flatursd and feared Um 



Cetited ; the public good is impaired, rather than increased { 
and the claims that other virtues equally obligatory have 
to our notice, are toUlly disregarded. Thus, too, wh n 
any dazzling phantoms of universal philanihropy have 
seized pur attention the obi»cts that formerly engaged it 
shrink and fade. All considerations of kindred, friends, 
and omntiymen drop from the mind, during the struggles 
it makes to gra^p thi? collective interests of the species; 
and when the afsoclation that attached us to them has been 
dissolved, the notions we have formed of their compara- 
tive insignificance will prevent them from recoveiing, I 
do not sav any hold whatsoever, but that atrong and li§t- 
ing hold they once had upon our conviction and our feel- 
ings. Universal benevolence, should it, from any ttrange 
combination of circumstances, ever become passionate, 
will like everv other passion justify itfelf : and the impor- 
tunity of its aemands to obtain a nearlng will be pfopor 
tionatetothe weakness of its cause. But whs t are the 
consequences? Aperpefual wrestling for victory between 
the refinements of sophistry, and the remonstrances of in- 
dignant nature— the agitations of secret distrust in opinions 
which gain few or no proselytes, and feelings which excite 
little or no sympathy-— the neglect of all the usual duties, 
by which social life is preserved or adornrd; and in the 
pursuit of other duties which are unusual, and indeed ima- 
ginary, a succession of airy projects, eager hopes, tumultu- 
ous efforts, and galling disappointments, such, in truth, as 
every vrise man foresaw, and a good man would rarely 
commisrarate.' 

In a subseanentpart of his sermon. Dr. Parr handles 
the same topic with equal success. 

* The stoks, it has been said, were more successful Sn 
weakening the tender affections, than in animating men to 
the stronger virtues of fortitude and self-command ; and 
possible if is, that the Inftuence of our modern ref irmers 
may he greater, in tumishing their dlscii les with pleas for 
then^lect of their ordinary duties, than In stimulating 
their endeavours for the performance of those which are 
extraordinary, and perhane ideal. If, indeed, the repre 
sentations we have lately neard of unirerral philanthropy 
served only to amuse the fancy of those who approve of 
them, and communicate that pleasure which arises from 
contemplating the magnitude and grandeur of a favourite 
subiect, we might be tempted to smile at them as groundless 
and harmless. But thev tend to debase the dignily, and to 
weaken the efficacy of those particular affections, for which 
we have dally and hourly occasion in the events of real life. 
They tempt us to substitute the ease of specolatlon, and 
the pride of dogmatism, for the toil of practice. To a 
class of artificial and ostentatious sentiments, thev give the 
most dangerous triumph over the genuine and salutary dic- 
tates of nature. They delude and inflame our minds with 
Pharisaical notions of superior wisdom and superior vli^ 
tue ; and what is the worst of all, they may be used as *' a 
cloke to us" for insensibility, where other men feel ; and 
for negligence, where other men act with wisMe ana vs^ 
fid, though limited, effect.* 

In attemptiDg to show the oonneetioB between perti* 
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cnlar and universal benevolence, Dr. Parr does not ap- 
pear to 08 to have taken a clear and satisfactory view 
of the subject. Nature impels us both to good and 
bad actions ; and even in the former^ gives us no 
measure by which we may prevent them from degene- 
rating into excess. Rapine and revenge are not less 
natural than parental and filial affection ; which latter 
class of feelings may themselves be a source of crimes, 
if they overpower (as they frequently do) the sense of 
justice. It is not therefore, a sufficient justifica- 
tion of our actions, that they are natural* We 
must seek) from our reason, some principle which 
will enable us to determine what impulses of na- 
ture we are to obey, and what we are to resist: 
such is that of general utility, or, what is the same 
thine, of universal good : a principle which sanctifies 
and Bmits the more particular affections. The duty of 
a son to a parent, or a parent lo a son, is not an ulti- 
mate jninciple of morals, but depends on the principle 
of universal good) and is only praiseworthy because it 
is found to promote it. At the same time, our spheres 
of action and intelligence are so confined, that it is bet- 
ter in a great majority of instances, to suffer our con- 
duct to be guided by those affections which have been 
long sanctioned by the approbation of mankind, than to 
enter into a process of reasoning, and investigate the re- 
lation which every trifling event might bear to the gene- 
ral interests of the world. In his principle of universal 
benevol^ce, Mr. Godwin is unquestionably right. That 
it is the grand principle upon which all morals rest- 
Chat it is tare corrective for the excess of ail particular 
affections, we believe to be undeniable : and he is only 
erroneous in excluding the particular affections, be- 
cause, in so doing, he deprives us of our most power- 
ful means of promoting his own principle of umversal 
' good ; for it is as much as to say, that all the crew ought 
to have the general welflire of the ship so much at heart, 
that no sailor should ever pull any particular rope, or 
hand any vndimdMal sail. Bv universal benevolence, we 
mean^ and understand Dr. Parr to mean, not a barren 
affection for the species, but a desire to promote their 
real happiness ; and of this principle, he thus speaks : 

' I admit and I approve of it ts an emotion of which rene- 
rsl hSDpiness is the cause, but not as a passion, of which, 
according to the usual order of humsn affairs, it could often 
be the object I approve of It as a disposition to wish, and, 
as opportunity may occur, to desire and do good, rather 
than harm, to those with whom we are quite unconnected.' 

It would appear, from this kind of language, that a 
desire of promoting the universal good were a pardon- 
able weakness, rather than a fundamental principle of 
ethics^ that the particular affections were incapable of 
excess ; and that they never wanted the corrective of 
a more generous and exalted feeling. In a subsequent 
pact of his sermon^ Dr. Parr atones a little for this 
over-zealous depreciation of the principle of universal 
benevolence ; but he nowhere states the particular af- 
fections to derive their value and their limits from their 
subservience to a more extensive philanthropy. He 
, does not show us that they exist only as virtues, fVom 
their instrumentality in promoting the general good : 
and that, to preserve their true character, theydioula 
be frequently referred to that principle as their proper 
criterion. 

In the latter part of his sermon. Dr. Parr combats 
the general objections of Mr. Tnrgot to all charitable 
institutions, with considerable vigour and success. To 
say that an institution is necessarily bad, because it 
will not always be admhiistered with the same zeal, 
]>roves a little too much : for it is an objection to poll* 
tical and re]i|[ious, as well as to charitable institutions ; 
and, from a lively apprehension of the fluctuating cha^ 
ncters of those who govern, would leave the world 
without any government at all. It is better that we 
should have an asylum for the mad, and a hospital for 
the wounded, if tney were to squander away 50 per 
cent, of their income, than that we should be disgusted 
with sore limbs, and shocked by straw-crowned mon- 
•rchs in the streeU. All institutions of this kind must 
suffer the risk of beins governed by more or less of 
probity and talents. The good whicn one active cha- 
nctir effects, and the wiae order which he establishes, 



may outlive him for a long period ; and we all hate 
each other's crimes, by wnich we gain nothing, so 
much, that in proportion as public opinion acquires as- 
cendancy in any particular country, every public insti- 
tution becomes more and more guaranteed from abuse. 

Upon the whole, this sermon is rather the produc- 
tion of what iAalled a sensible, than of a very acute 
man; of a man certainly more remarkable for his 
learning than his originality. It refutes the very refu- 
table positions of Mr. Godwin, without placins the 
doctrine of benevolence in a clear light ; and it almost 
leaves us to suj^pose, that the particular afiections are 
themselves ultimate principles of action, instead of 
convenient instruments of a more general principle. 

The style is such, as to give a general impression of 
heaviness to the whole sermon. The doctor is never 
simple and natural for a single instant. Every thing 
smells of the rhetorician. He never appears to forget 
himself, or to be hurried by his subject into obvious 
language. Every expression seems to be the result of 
artifice and intention ; and as to tlie worthy dedicatees, 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, unless tfie sermon be 
done into EnjgjLiah by a perton of honour j ihey may 
perhaps be flattered by the Doctor's politeness, but 
they can never be much edified by his meaning. Dr. 
Parr seems to think^ that eloquence consists not in 
exuberance of beautiful images — nM in simple and 
sublime conception;! — not in the feelings of the pas- 
sions ; but in a studious arrangement oi sonorous f exo- 
HCf and sesquipedal words : a very ancient error, which 
corrupts the style of young, ana wearies the patience 
of sensible men. In some of his combinations of iKfords 
the Doctor is smgularly unhappy. We have the din 
of superficial cavillers j the prancings of giddy ostentO' 
tion, fiutUring vanity, hissing scorn, dank clod, &c. 
&c. &c. The following intrusion of a teclmical word 
into a pathetic description, renders the whole passage 
almost ludicrous. ' 

I Within a few days, mute was the tongue that uttered 
the«e cdOKtlal soundu, and the hand which (signed your In 
denture lay cold and motionless in the dark and dreary 
chambers of death.' 

In page 16, Dr. Parr, in spealdng of the indentures of 
the hospital, a subject (as we should have thought) 
little calculated for rhetorical panegyric, says of 
them — 

< If the writer of whom I am sjieakin^ had perused, as I 
have, your indentures, and your rules, he would have 
found in them seriou«nese without austerity, eamertneaa 
without eKtraTagance, Kood sense without the trickeries of 
art, jTOod language without the trapping of rhetoric, and 
the firmness of conscious worth, rather than the prancings 
of giddy ostentation.* 

The latter member of this elojgc would not be wholly 
unintelligible, if applied to a spirited coach horse ; but 
we have never yet witnessed the phenomenon of a 
prancing indenture. 

It is not our intention to follow Dr. Parr through the 
copious and varied learning of his notes ; in the peru- 
sal of which we have been as much delighted with the 
richness of Us acquisitions, the vigour of his under- 
standing, and the genuine goodness of his heart, as we 
have been amuseawith his ludicrous self-importance, 
and the miraculous simplicity of his character. We 
would rather recommend it to the Doctor to publish an 
annual list of worthies, as a Idnd of stimulus to lite- 
rary men ; to be mcluded in which, will onauestiona- 
bly be considered as great an honour, as for a com- 
moner to be elevated to the peerage. A line of 6reek> 
a line of Latin, or no line at all, subsequent to. each 
name will distmguisb, with sufficient accuracy, the 
shades of merit, and the degree of immortality con- 
ferred. 

Why should Dr. Parr confine this euhgotMuUa to 
the literary characten of this island alone ? In the 
univeraity of Benares, in the lettered kingdom of Ava, 
among the Mandarins at Pekin, there must, doubtless, 
be many men who have the eloquence of * Bappoves^ 

Tlimt fd9 eo^i. iXu it'^ttpop itbreffiat 6av^«* 
il Bd^povov, Kol fiXto TatXapov. See Ludan In Vita Dm* 
moaact. vol, iL p. 894*— (Dr. Fair's note.) 
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of TaiXM^f I aQd th6 J udjrment of. SW^y 
Dr. Pan might be happy to aay, that they 
'iindity without obscunty— peispicuity with- 
' ' r— ^mament without glare-^eraeaesa with* 
less— penetration without subtlety— corn- 
pivhensWeness without digressioft— and a great num- 
ber of other things without a^reat number of other 
thmgs. 

In spite of 9S pages of very close printing, in de^ 
tence of the Unirersity of Oxford, is it, or is it not 
tme, that Tory many of its Professors enjoy aniple 
dJaries, without reading any lectures at all? The 
ci&aracter of particular colleges will certainly vary 
with the character of their goyemors ; but the Urn- 
vernty of Oxford so far differs from Dr. Parr in the 
sommendation bestowed upon its state of piibHe edu* 
ration, that they have, smce the publication of his 
book, we belioTe, and forty years after Mr. Gibbon's 
residence, completely abolisned their very ludicrous 
dud disg!Ricefal exercises for degrees, and have sub- 
ttituted in their place a system of exertion, and a 
)cale of academical honours, calculated (we are wil- 
ing'to hope) to produce the happiest effects. 

We were yery sorry, in reamng Br. Parr's note on 
Jie Uniyersities, to meet with the following pas- 

* lU would it become me ttmely and lilently to acquiesce 
in the itzictureB of this formidable accuAer upon a seminary 
to which I owe so mfny obligations, though I left it, as 
must not be dissembled, before the usual wme, and, in 
tiuth, 1l^ been almost comjocUed to leave it not by the 
want of poper education, for I had arrived at the first 
place in the nxst form of Hanow School, when I was not 
quite fourteen -not by the want of u.<^ul tutors, for mine 
were eminently able, and to me had been uniformly kind-~ 
not by the want of ambition, for I had begun to look up 
ardently and anxiously to academical distinction9~not by 
the want of attachment to the place, for I regarded it then, 
as I continue to regard it now, with the fondest and most 
unfeigned affection— but by another want, which It were 
rto name, and for the supply of which, after 



on, I determined to provide by patient to.U and 
resolute aeif-denial, when I had not competed my twen^ 
tieth year. I ceased, therefore, to reside, with an achins 
heart: I looked back with mingled feelings of regret ana 
humiliation to advantages of which I could no longer par- 
take, and honours to which I could no longer aspire.' 

To those who know the truly honourable and re- 
spectable character of Dr. Parr, the vast extent of his 
learning, and the unadulterated benevplence of his 
natnre, such an account cannot but be very affecting, 
in spite of the bad taste in which it is communicated. 
How painful to reflect, that a truly devout and atten- 
tive minister, a strenuous defender of the church 
establishment, and by far the most learned man of 
^ day, should be permitted to languish on a little 
paltry curacy in Warwickshire? 

— — Dii melioxs, be. fcc* 



DR. RENNEL. (Edinsukgh Revycw, 1802.) 

Digeounts on Vtmout Suijects. By Thoman Rennet, D. D, 
Master of the Temple. Rivington, London. 

We have no modem sermons in the English Ian. 
gpage that can be considered as very eloquent. 
The merits of Blair (by far the most popular writer 
of sermons within the last century) are plain good 
sense, a happy application of scnptural quotation, 
and a dear harmonious style, richly tinged with scrip- 
toral language. He generally leaves his readers 
pleased with his judgment, and his obseryations on 
numan conduct, without ever rising so high as to 
touch the great passions, or kindle any enthusiasm in 
favour of virtue. For eloquence, we must ascend as 
hig^h as the da3rs of Barrow and Jeremy Baylor : and 
oven there, while we are delighted with their energy, 

* The courtlyphrate was, that Dr. Parr was not a pro- 
dMtdtie man. The same phrase was used for the neglect 
or Palsy. 



their copioqsness, and their fancy, we are in dangei 
of being suffocated by a redundance which abhors all 
discrimination ; which compares till it perplex^, and 
illustrates till it confounds. 

To the Oosst of TUlotson, Sherlock, and Atterbury. 
we must wade through a barren page, hi which the 
weary Christian can descry nothmg all around him 
but a dreary expanse of trite sentiments and languia 
words. 

The great object of modem sermons is to hazard 
nothing: their characteristic is, decent debility 
which alike guards their authors fVom ludicrous 
errors, and precludes them Arom striking beauties. 
Every man of sense, in taking up an Engluh sermon, 
expects to jBnd it a tedious essay, full of common- 
place morality ; and if the fulfilment of such expecta- 
tions be meritorious, the clergy have certainly the 
merit of not disappointing their readers. Yet it is 
curious to consider, how a body of men so well edu- 
cated, and so magnificently endowed as the English 
clergy, 'should distinguish themselves so little in a 
species of composition to which it is their peculiar 
duty, as well as their ordinary habit, to attend. To 
solve this difficulty, it should be rememl>ered, that 
the eloquence of tb» Bar and of the Senate force 
themselves uito notice, power, and wealth — ^that the 
penalty which an individual client pays for choosing 
a bad advocate, is the loss of his cause — ^that a prime 
minister must inihllibly suffer in the estimation of the 
public, -Mio neglects to conciliate the eloquent men^ 
and trusts the defence of his measures to those who 
have not adequate talents for that purpose : whereas, 
the only evil which accrues from the promotion of a 
clergyman to the pulpit, which he has no ability to 
fill as he ought, is tne fatigue of the audience, and the 
discredit of that species of public instruction ; an evil 
so general, that no individual patron would think of 
sacrificing to it his particular hiterest. The clergy 
are generally appointed to their situations by thoso 
who have no interest that they should please the au- 
dience before whom they speak ; while the very re- 
verse is the case in the eloquence of the 'Bar. and of 
Parliament. We by no mesne would be understood 
to say, that the clergy should owe their promotion 
principally to their eloquence, or that eloquence ever 
could, consistently with the constitution of the Eng- 
lish Church, be made out a common canse of prefer- ■ 
ment. In pointing out the total want of connection 
bet'^reen the privilege of preaching, and the power of 
preaching well, we are giving no opinion as to whether 
It might or might not be remedied, but merely stat- 
ing a fact. Pulpit discourses have insensibly dwin- 
dled from speakmg to reading ; a practice, of itself, 
sufficient to stifie every germ of eloquence. It is only 
by the fresh feelings of the heart, that mankind can 
be very powerfully affected. What can be more lu- 
dicrous, than an orator delivering stale indignation, 
and fervour of a week old ; turning over whole pages 
of violent passions, written out in German text ; read- 
ing the tropes and apostrophes into which he is hur- 
ried by the ardour of his mind ; and^so affected at a 
preconcerted line, and page, that he is unable to pro- 
ceed any farther ! 

The prejudices of the English nation have proceed- 
ed a goiod deal from their hatred to the French ; and 
because that country is the native soil of elegance, 
animation, and grace, a certain patriotic solidity, and 
loval awkwardness, have become the charactenstics 
of this; so that an adventurous preacher is afraid of 
violatnig the ancient tranquillity of the pulpit; and 
the audience are commonly apt to consider the man 
who tires them less than usual, as a trifler. or a char- 
latan. 

Of British education, the study of eloquence makes 
little or no part. The exterior graces of a speaker 
are despised; and debating societies (admirable in« 
stitutions, under proper re^datjons) would hardly be 
tolerated either at Oxford or Cambridge. It is com- 
monly answered to any animadversions upon the elo- 
quenjce of the English pulpit, that a deigyman is to 
recommend himself, not by ms eloquence, out by th» 
purity of his life, and the soundness of ms doctrine ; 
an olfaction good enough, if any connection could be 
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pointed mit between eloquence, heresy, and dissipa- 
tion : but, if it is possible for a man to live well, 
preacfap weU, and teach well, at the same time, such 
objections, resting upon a supposed incompatibility 
of these good qualities, are duller than the dulness 
they defend. 

The clergy are apt to shelter themselves under the 
plea, that siujects so exhausted are utterly incapable 
of novelty ; and, hi the very strictest sense of the 
word fuwetty, meaning that which was never said be- 
fore, at anytime, or in anyplace, this may be true 
enough, or the nrst principles of morals: but the 
modes of expanding, illustratrng, and enforcing a par- 
ticular theme are capable of infinite variety ; and, if 
they were not, this might be a good reason for preach- 
ing commonplace sermons, but is a very bad one for 
publishing them. 

We had great hopes, that Dr. Rennel's 'Sermons 
would have proved an exception to the character we 
have given or sermons in general; and we have read 
through his present volume with a conviction rather 
that he has misapplied, than that he wants, talents for 
pulpit eloquence. The subjects of his sermons, four- 
teen in number, are. 1. The consequences of the vioe 
of gaming: 3. On old age: 3. Benevplence exclusive- 
ly an evangelical virtue : 4. The services rendered to 
the £nglish nation by the Church of England, a mo- 
tive for liberality to the orphan children of indigent 
ministers : 5. On the grounds and regulations of na- 
tional joy : 6. On the connection of the duties of love- 
ing the brotherhood, fbaring God, and honouring the 
Kmg: 7. On the guilt of blood-thirstiness: 8. On 
atonement: 9. A visitation sermon: 10. Great Brit- 
ain's naval strength, and insular situation, a cause of 
gratitude to Almighty God : 11. Ignorance productive 
of atheism, anarchy, and superstition : 12, 13, 14. On 
the sting or death, the strength of sin, and the victory 
over them both by Jesus Christ. 

Dr. RennePs first sermon, upon the consequences of 
gaming, is admirable for its strength of language, its 
sound good sense, and the vigour with whioi it com- 
bats tfaAt detestable vice. From this sermon, we shall, 
with great pleasure, make an extract of some length. 

* Farther to this sordid habit the gamester joins a disposi- 
tion to nuup, and that of the meanett cast To those who 
soberly and fairly appreciate the real nature of human ac- 
tionsi nothing appears more inconsistent tlian that societies 
of men, who have incorporated tbeniMlves for the express 
purpose of gaming, should disclaim fraud or indirection, or 
affect to drive ttom their assemblies those among th^ asso- 
ciates whose crimes would reflect disgrace on them. Surely 
this, to a considerate mind, is as solemn and refined a ban- 
ter as can well be exhibited: for when we take into view 
the vast latitude allowed by the moat upright gamesters, 
when we reflect that, ao(y>rdmg to their precious caAiistry 
every advantage may be legitimately taken of the young, 
the unwary, and the inebriated, which superior coolness, 
skill, address, and activity can supply, we must look upon 
pretences to honesty as a most shameless a^nravation of 
their crimes. Even if it were possible that, in his own prac- 
tices, a man might be a rtUL OAMnrxa, yet, for the result of 
the tsztended frauds committed by his feQows, he stands 
deeply accountable to God, his country, and his conscience. 
To a system necessarily implicated with fraud ; to associa^ 
tions of men, a large majority of whom subsist by fraud-; 
to habits caleulatedf to poison the source and principle of all 
integrity, he gives efiBcacy, countenance, and concurrence. 
Even hb virtecf Le suifeis to be subsidiary to the cause of 
vice. He sees with calmness, depredation committed daily 
and hourly in his company, jperhaps under hi^ very roof. 
Tet men of this description oedaim (so desperately deceit- 
ful is the heart of man) against the very knaves they cher- 
ish and protect, and whom, perhaps, with some poor soph- 
istical rehige for a worn-out conscience, they even imitate. 
To such, let the Scripture speak with emphatical decision— 
When thou Mttmut a thitf. Men thtm eonttnteist vritk him.* 

The reader will easily observe, in this ouotation, a 
command of language, and a power of style, very su- 
perior to what is met with in the great mass of ser* 
We shall make one more extract. 



' But in addition to fraud, and all its train of crimes, pro- 
pensitiea and habits of a very different complexion enter 
into the compoaition of a gamester: a most ungovernable 
FBocrrr or Msrosmoif. however for a time disguised and 
latent, is hivariably the result of his system of conduct. 



Jealousy, rage, and revenge, exist among etmesteia latlwir 
worst and most frantic excesses, and end frequently iHfiqpil^ 
sequences of the most atrocious violence ana outragflT 9f 
perpetual agitation the malignant passions spurn and o tf w- 
whelm every boundary which discretion and consetece 
can oppose. From what source are we to trace a vexr laive 
niunber of those murders, aanctioned or palliated indeed by 
custom, but which stand ajFthe tribunal of God predsely 
upon the same grounds with every other species of murder ? 
—From the gaming-table, from the nocturnal receptacles of 
distraction and frenzy, the dueUist rushes with his hand 
lifted up against his brother's life 1— Those who are as yet 
on the threshold of these habits should be warned, that 
however calm their n atur ai temperament, however meek 
and placable their disposition, yet that, by the events which 
every moment arise, they stand exposed to the ungoverna- 
ble fury of themselves and others. In the midst of fraud, 
protected by menace on the one hand, and on the other, of 
despair; irritated by a recollection of the meanness of the 
artmcea and the baseness of the hands by which utter and 
remediless ruin has been iniUcted; in tne midst of these 
feelings of horror and distraction it is, that the voice of 
brethren's blood **erieth uiUo God from fte grotmd"—" and 
now art thou cunedfrom the earAf vohich hath qpenerf her 
mouth to receive thy hroti^i blood from t^ hand." Not 
only THOU who actually sheddest that blood, but trov 
who art the artificer of death— thou who administerest in. 
centives to these habits— who dissemlnatest thie practice of 
them^-improvest the skill in them — sharpenest the propen- 
sity to themr^at vrt hands will it be required, surely, at 
the tribunal of God in the next world, and perhaps, in most 
instances, in his distributive and awful dispensations to- 
wards thee and thine here on earth.' 

Havhig paid this tribute of praise to Dr. Rennel's 
first sermon, we are sorry so soon to change our eulo- 
gium into censure, and to blame him for having select- 
ed for publication so manv sermons touching directly 
and indirectly upon the French Revolution. We con- 
fess ourselves longsmce wearied with this kind of dis- 
courses, bespattered with blood and brains, and ring- 
ing eternal changes upon atheism, cannibalism, and 
apostasy. Upon the enormities of the French Revo- 
lution there can be but one opinion i but the subject is 
not fit for the pulpit. The public are disgusted with 
it to saiety ; and we con never help remembering, that 
this politico-orthodox rage in the mouth of a preacher 
may DO profitable as weU as smcere. Upon such sub- 
jects as the murder of the Queen of France, and the 
great events of these days, it is not possible to endure 
the draggling and the daubing of such a ponderoos 
limner as Dr. Rennel, after the .etherial touches of Mr. 
Burke. In events so truly horrid in themselves, the 
field b so easy for a dedamier, that we set little value 
upon the declamation i and the mind, on such occa- 
sions, so easily outruns ordinary description, that we 
are apt to feel more, before a mediocre oration begins, 
than It even aims at inspiring. 

We are surprised that Dr. Rennel, from among the 
great number of subjects which he must have dis- 
cussed in the pulpit (the interest in which must be 
permanent and universal) should have published such 
an empty and frivolous sermon as that npon the victo- 
ry of Lord Nelson ; a sermon good enougn for the gar- 
rulity of joy, when the phrases, and the exultation of 
the Forcupine, or the Trae Briton, may pass for elo- 
quence or sense ; but utterly unworthy of the works of 
a man who aims at a place among the great teachers 
of morality and religion. 

Dr. Rennel is apt to put on the appearance of a holy- 
bully, an evangelical swaggerer, as if he could carry 
his point against infideUty by big words and strong 
abuse, and kick and cuff men into Christians. It is & 
very easy thing to talk about the shallow impost- 
ures, and the silly ignorant sophisms of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Condorcet, D'Alembert, and Volney, and to say 
that Hume is not worth answering. This affecUtioa 
of contempt will not do. While these pernicious wri- 
ters have power to allure from the Church great niun- 
hers of proselytes, it is better to study them diligent* 
ly. and to reply to them satisfactorily, than to veil itv> 
soience, want of power, or want of mdustry, by a pre- 
tended contempt ; which may leave infidels and wa- 
vering Christians to suppose that such writers are 
abused, because they are feared; and not answered,' 
because they are unanswerable. While every body 
was abusing and desnishig Mr. Godwin, and while Mr.! 
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CMMn WM» among a eenain deacription of under- 1 This mssage, at fim, ttruck ut to be untnie ; and 
' Dcreaiing every day in popularity, Mr. Mai- we could not immediately recollect the aflictions Dr^ 
the trouble of reniting him ; and we hear I Rennel alluded to, till it occurred to us, that h^ must 



ao more of Mr. Godwin. We recommend thia exam- 
ide to the consideration of Dr. Rennel, who seems to 
thnik it more useful and pleu^^t, to rail than to fight 
9 After the world has retumed to its sober senses upon 
the merits of the ancient philosophy, it is amusmg 
enough to see a few bad headi bawling for the restora- 
tion of exploded errors and past infatuation. We haVe 
aome dozen of plethoric phrases about Aristotle, who 
is, in the estimaticm of the Doctor, etrexet tutor ho- 
niM. and every thing else ; and to the neglect of whose 
works he seems to attribute every moral and physical 
evil under which the world has groaned for the last 
century. Dr. Rennel's admiration of t)K ancients is 
ao great, that he considers the works of Homer to be 
the region and depository of natural law and natural 
leli^dii.t Now, if, by natural religion, is meant the 
wilTof God collected from his worlis, and the necessi- 
ty man is under of obeying it, it is rather extraordi- 
nary that Homer should m so good a natural theolo- 
gian, when the divinities he has painted are certainly 
a more drunken, quarrelsome, adulterous^ intriguing, 
laaeivioQs set of oerngs, than are to be met with m the 
moat profligate court in Europe. There is, every now 
and then, some plain coarse morality in Homer ; but 
the most bloody revenge, and the most savage cruelty 
in warfare, the ravislung of women, and the sale of 
men. &e. Ice. Itc. axe circumstances which the old 
hard seems to relate as the ordinary events of bis 
times, without ever dreaming that there could be much 
harm ia them ; and if it be urged that Homer took his 
ideas of right and wrong from a barbarous age, that is 
just saymg, in other woids, that Homer had very im- 
perfect ideas of natural law. 

Having exhausted all his powers of eulogium upon 
the times that are gone. Dr. Rennel indemines himself 
by the very novel practice of declaiming against the 
preaent age. It is anert/ age— an odtdUrouM ogs— an 
itinerant age— an apoataU ag»— and a fojaitk age. Of 
the propfiety of the last epithet, our readers may per- 
haps be more convinced, by calling to mind a class of 
fops not unusually desiffuated by that epithet'<~men 
clothed in profound black, idth large canes, and 
strange amorphous hats— of big speech, and impera- 
tive presence — ^talkers about Plato— great afiiectera of 
senility— denpisers of women, and all the graces of 
life — ^nerce foes to common sense— abusive of the 
Mving^ and approving no one who has not been dead 
for at least a century. Such fop, as vaiii^ and as shal- 
low as their fraternity in Bond Street, differ from these 
only as Gorgonius differed from Rumlus. 

In the ninth Discourse (p. 226,) we read of St. Paul, 
that he had < an heroic zeal, directed, rather than 
bounded, by the nicest and most profound humility.' 
This Is intended for a fine piece or writing ; but it is 
withoupt meaning : for, if words have any limits, it is 
a contradiction in ttmu to say of the ooau person, at 
the aofiM time, that he is nicely discreet, and heroi- 
cally zealoua ; or that he is profoundly humble, and 
imperatively dignified : and li Dr> Rennel means, that 
S\. Paul displayed these qualities at different tunes, 
then could not any one of them direct or soiten the 
other. 

Sermons are so seldom examined with any consi- 
derable degree of critical vigilance, that we are apt to 
discover in them sometimes a great laxity of asser- 
tion : such as the following :— 

•Laboor to be undeigone, afflictions to be borne, contra- 
dictions to be eoduzedp danger to be braved, intereit to be 
de^>iaed in the beat and most flouiishinff ages of tbe church, 
are tbe perpetual badges of far tbe greater part of those who 
take iq> t&dr cross and follow Christ.' 



undoubtedly mean the eight hundred and fiily actions 
wiiich, in tne course of eighteen months, have been 
brought sgainst the clergy for non-residence. 

Upon the danger to be apprehended from Roman 
Catholics in this country, Ot, Rennel is laughable. 
We should as soon dream that the wara of York and 
Lancaster would break out afresh, as that the Pro- 
teatant religion m England has any thing to apprehend 
from the machinations of Catholics. To such r scheme 
as that of Catholic emancipation, which has for iu 
object to restore their natural rights to three or four 
millions of men, and to allay the fury of religious 
hatred. Dr. Rennel is, as might be expected, a very 
strenuous antagonist. Time, which Ints up the veu 
of political mystery, will inform us if the Doctor has 
taken that side of tne question which may be as lucra- 
tive to himself as it ia Inimical to human happiness, 
and repugnant to enlightened policy. 

Of Dr. RennePs talents as a reasoner, we certainly 
have formed no very high opinion. Unless dogmati- 
cal assertion, and the practice (but too common among 
theological writers) of taking the thing to be provecf, 
for part of the proof, can be considered as evidence of a 
logical understandina, the specimens of awunent Dr. 
Rennel has afforded us are very insignificant. For 
puttine obvious truths into vehement language $ for 
expanding and adorning moral instruction ; this gen- 
tleman certainly possesses considerable talents: and 
if he will moderate his insolence, steer clear of theo- 
logical metaphysics, and consider rather those great 
laws of Christian practice, which must interest man- 
kind through all ages, than the petty questions which 
are important to the Cliancellor of the Exchequer for 
the time being, he may live beyond his own days, and 
become a star of the third or fourth magnitude in the 
English Church. 



* I cannot read the name of Malfhus without adiUng my 
tillnite of aifection for the memoxy of one of the best men 
that everllved. He loved philosopmcal truth more than any 
man I ever knew,— was full of practical wisdom,— and 
never indolged in contemptuous feelings against bis inferi- 
ors ia vndentanding * 

tPsgeais. 



JOHN BOWLES. (EnmBvaoH Review, 1808.) 

JU^Ieefion* at Vu condition qf the War: Being a sequel to 
Reflections on the Political and Moral State of Society at 
the Close of the £ighteenth Century. The Third £di- 
tiou; with Additions. By Jotm Bowles, Esq. 

If this piece be, as Mr. Bowles asserts,* the death- 
warrant of the liberty and power of Great Britain, we 
will venture to assert^that it is also the death-warrant 
of Mr. Bowles's literary reputation ; and that the 
people of this island, if they verify his predictions, 
and cease to read his books, whatever they may lose 
in political greatness, will evince no small improve- 
ment in critical acumen. There is a political, as well 
as a bodily hypochondriasis ; and there are empirics 
always on the watch to make their prey, either of the 
one or of the other. Dr. Solomon, Dr. Brodum, and 
Mr. Bowles, have all commanded their share of the 
IMiblie attention : but the two former gentlemen con- 
tinue to flourish with undiminished splendour ; while 
the patients of the latter are fast dwindling away, and 
his orugs falling into disuse and contempt. 

The truth is, if Mr. Bowles had begun his literary 
career at a period when superior discrimination, and 
profound thought, not vulgar viol^ce, and the eternal 
repetition of rabble-rousing words, were necessary to 
literary reputation, he would never have emerged 
from that obscurity to which he will soon return. 
The intemperate passions of the public, not his own 
talents, have given him some temporary reputation ; 
and now, when men hope and fear with less eagerness 
than they have been lately accustomed to do, Mr. 
Bowles vml be coinpelled to descend from that mo* 
derate emhience, where no man of real genius would 
ever have condescended to remain. 

The pamphlet is written in the genuine spirit of the 

* It is impossible to conceive the mischievous power of 
the corrupt alanaists of those days, and tbe despotic man- 
ner in which they exercised theur authority. They were 
fair objects for the EdinbuaiH Review. 
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Windham and Burke School ; though Mr. Bowles can- 
not be called a serrile copyist of either of these gen- 
tlemeni as he has rejected the logic of the one| and 
the eloquence of the other, and imitated them only in 
thei|: headstrong Tiolence, and exaggerated abuse. 
There are some men who continue to astonish and 
j^ease the world, even in the support of a bad cause. 
They are mighty in their fallacies, and beautiful in 
their errors. Au. Bowles sees only one half of the 
precedent ; and thinks, in order to be famous, that he 
has nothing to do but to be in the wrong. 

War, eternal war, till the wrongs of Europe are 
avenged, and the Bourbons restored, is the master- 
principle of Mr. Bowles's political opinions, and the 
object for which he declaims through the whole of 
Uie present pamphlet. 

The first apprehensions which Mr. Bowles seems to 
entertain, are of the boundless ambition and perfidious 
character of the First Consul, and of that military 
despotism he has established, which is not gdIj im- 
pelled by the love of conquest, but interested, for its 
own preservation, to desire the overthrow of other 
states. Yet the author informs us, immediately after, 
that the life of Buonaparte is exposed to more dangers 
than that of any other hidividual in Europe who is 
not actually in the last stage of on incurable disease ; 
and that his death, whenever it happens, must involve 
the dissolution of that machine of government, of 
which he must be considered not only as the sole di- 
rector, but the main spring. ConAision of thought, 
we are told, is one of the truest indications of terror ; 
and the panic of this alarmist is so very neat, that 
he cannot listen to the consolation which he himself 
affords : for it appears, upon summing up these perils, 
that we are in the atmost danger of being destroyed 
by a despot, whose system of government, as dread- 
ful as himself, cannot survive him, and who, in all 
human probability, wiU be shot or hanged, before he 
can execute any one of his projects anunst us. 

We have a ffood deal of flourishing m the bennning 
of the pamphiiet^ about the effect of the moral sense 
upon the stabihty of governments ; that is, as Mr. 
Bowles explains it, the power which all old ffovem- 
ments derive Arom the opinion entertained by the 
people of the justice of their rights. If this sense of 
ancient right be (as is here confidently asserted) 
strong enough ultimately to restore the Bourbons, 
why are we to fight for that which will be done with- 
out any fighting at all ? And, if it be strong enough 
to restore, why was it weak enough to render restonu 
tion necessary? 

To notice every singular train of reasoning into 
which Mr. Bowles falls, is not possible and m the 
copious choice of evils, we shall, from feelings of 
mercy, take the least. 

It must not be forgotten, he observes, ' that those 
rights of government, which. because they are ancient, 
are recognized by the moral sense as lawful, are the 
only ones which are compatible with civil liberty.' 
So that all qnestions of right and wrong, between the 
govemora and the governed, are determinable by 
chronoloffy alone. Every political institution is fiivonr- 
able to lioerty, not according to its spirit, but in pro- 
portion to the antiquity of its date ; and tne slaves of 
Great Britain are groaning under the trial by jury, 
while the freemen of Asia eznlt In the bold vrinlege 
transmitted to them by their ftthersi of bemg tiam« 
pjed to death by elephants. 

In the eifihth page, Mr. Bowies thinks that France, 
if she remains without a kmg, will conquer all Europe ; 
and, hi the nineteenth page, all the miseries of France 
are stated to be a judgment of heaven for thehr cruelty 
to their king : and m the 33d pngOi they are disco- 
rei ed to proceed from the perndy of the same king 
to this country in the American contest. So that cer- 
tain misfortunes proceed from the maltreatment of a 
person, who had himself occasioned these identical 
misfortunes before he was maltreated; and while 
Providence is compelling the French, by ev^ry species 
of affliction, to resume monarchical government, they 
are to acquire such extraordinary vigour, ftom not 
actinias Providence would wish, that they are to 



trample on every nation which co-operates With the 
Divine intention. ^ 

In the 60th page, Mr. Bowles explains what fs 
meant by Jacobmism ; and, as a concluding proof of 
the justice with whick the character is drawn, tri- 
umphantly quotes the Aiase of a certain R. Mountain, 
who was tried for dammng all kings and all govern., 
ments upon earth ; for, adds R. Mountain, < I am a 
Jacobin.^ No one can more thoroughly detest and 
despise that restless spirit of political ionovationy 
which, we suppose, is meant by the name of Jaco- 
binism, than we ourselves do ; out we were highly 
amused with this proof, ab ibriis sutoribuSj of the 
prostration of Europe, the last hour of human felicity, 
the perdition of man, discovered in the crapulous eruc- 
tations of a drunken cobler. 

This species of evidence might certainly have es- 
caped a common observer : but this is not all ; there 
are other proofs of treason and sedition, equally 
remote, sagacious and profound. Many good subjects 
are not very much pleased with the idea of the Whig 
Club dining together ; but Mr. Bowles has the merit of 
first calling the public attention to the alarming prac- 
tice of singmg after dinner at these political meetmgs« 
He speaks with a proper horror of tavcm dinners, 

*^where conviviality is made a atimillua to dlsaflliection — 
where wine serves only to inflame disloyalty— where toants 
are converted into a vehicle of sedition— and where the 
powers of harmony are called forth in the cause of Discord 
by those hireling singers, who are eaually ready to invoke 
the Divine favour on the head of their King, or to strain 
their renal throats in chanting the triumplu of his bitter- 
est enemies.' 

All complaint is Aitile, which is not followed up 
with appopriate remedies. If Parliament, or Catarrh, 
do not save us. Disnum and Sedgwick will quaver away 
the King, shaxe down the House of Lords, and warble 
us into aU the horrors of republican government. 
When, in addition to these dangers, we reflect also 
upon toose with which our national happiness is me- 
naced, by the present thinness of ladies' petticoata 
(p. 78), temerity may hope our salvation, but how can 
reason promise It 7 

One solitary gleam of comfort, mdeed beams upon 
us in reading the solemn devotion of this modem Cut- 
tins to the cause of his King and country— 

«My attachment to the British monarchy, and to the 
reigning family. Is rooted in my ** heart's core."— My anxi- 
ety for the Brnish throne, pending the dangers to which, in 
common with every otho* throne, it has latdy been ex- 
posed, has embittered my choicest comforts. And I must 
solemnly vow, before Almighty God, to devote myself, to 
the end of my days, to the maintenance of that throne.' 

Whether this patriotism be original, or whether it be 
copied from the Upholsterer in Footers Farces, who sits 
up whole nights watching over the British constimtiou, 
we shall not stop to hiquire ; when the practical effect 
of sentiments is good, we would not diminish their 
meriu by investtgathig their origin. We serioush^ 
commend in Mr. Bowles this future dedication of lust 
life to the service of his King and country; anil 
consider it as a virtual promise that he will write ncj 
more in their defence, ^o wise or good man has evert 
thought of either, but with admiration and respect.^ 
That they should oe exposed to that ridicule, by the 
forward imbecility of iriendshin, from which they 
appear to be protected by intrinsic worth, is so painful 
a consideratioOj that the very thought of it^ we are 
owles to desist from 
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persuaded, vrill induce Mr. 
writing on political subjects. 



DR. LAN6F0RD. (EnnrBvaoB Retzzw, 1802.) 

Atmivenary Sermon qfiht Rmfoi HwrnaiM fioa'chf. By W 
Laagford, D. D. Printed for F. and C. Bivington. 

Ah accident, which happened to the gentleman q. 
gaged in reviewing this sermon proves, in the mst 
stnking manner, the importance of this charityibr 
xeatoring to life persons m whom the vital powr is 



a&chdeAcon nares. 



He was discovered, with Dr. Lansford's* 
_ , ) lying open before him, iii a state of the most 
pSflSbimd sleep, irom which he could not, by any 
means, be awalceued for a great great length of'^ time. 
By attending^ however, to the rules prescribed by the 
Humane Society, flinging in the smoke of tobacco, 
applying hot flannels, and carefldly removing the dis- 
course itself to a great distance, the critic was restored 
to his disconsolate brothers. 

The only account he could give of himself was, that 
he remembers reading on, regularly, till he came to 
the foUowing pathetic description ofa drowned trades- 
man, beyond which he recollects nothing. 

« But Co the indtvldusi biiB«elL as s man, let us add the 
intenruption to all the temporal buainett in which hi« inte- 
rest was engaged. To him indeed now apparently lost, the 
world is Sd nothinsr ; but it seldom happens, that man can 
lire for himsdf alone: sodiety parcels out its concerns ia 
rariouB connections; and ttom one head issue waters 
which ran down in many channels. The spring being sud- 
denly cot off, what connuion must follow in the streams 
whicn have flowed from its source? It may be, that all 
Che expectations reasonably raised of approaching prosperi- 
xy, to tho^ who have embarked in the same occupation, 
may at once disappear; and the important interchange of 
commercial faith be broken off, before it could be brought 
to any advantageous ooncLuslon.' 

This extract will suffice for the style of the sermon. 
The charity itself is above all praise. 



▲RCHJ)£ACON NARES.* (EDiffBTraoB Review, 
1802.) 

Ji Thaatksgivingfor PleiUiy, and YTanuiur 'Sfomsi ^fsanec. 
A Sermon. By the Reverend Robert Nares. Archdeacon 
of Staflbitd, and Canon Residentiary of Litchfield. Lon- 
don: Printed for the Author, and sold by Rivingtons, 
St. Faults Churchyard. 

Foa the swaim of ephemeral sermons which issue 
from the press, we are principally indebted to the vani- 
ty of poiNiIar preachers, who are pttfi*ed up by female 
praises into a belief, that what may be delivered, with 
pireat propriety, in a chapel full of visitors and friends, 
IS fit tor the deliberate attention of the public, who 
cannot be influenced by the decency of a clergyman'^ 
private life, flattered by the sedulous politeness of his 
manners, or misled by the fallacious circumstances of 
voice and action. A clergyman cannot be always con- 
sidered as reprehensible for preaching an indifierent 
sermon ; because, to the active piety, and correct life, 
which the profession requires, many an excellent man 
may not unite talents for that species of composition ; 
but every man who prints, imagines he gives to the 

orld something which they had not before, either in 
matter or style ; that he has brought forth new truths. 
or adorned old ones ; and when^ in lieu of novelty ana 
ornament, we can discover nothing but trite imbecility, 
the law must take its course, and the delinquent suffer 
that mortification from which vanity can rarely be ex* 
pected to escape, when it chooses dulness for the mmi- 
ster of its gmtifications. 

The learned author, after observing that a large 
srmy praying would be a much finer spectacle than a 
large army ^hting, and after entertaining us with the 
old anecdote of Xerxes, and the flood of tears, proceeds 
to express his sentiments on the late scarcity, and the 
{Resent abundance : then, stating the manner in which 
the Jews were governed by the immediate interference 
of God, and informing us, that other people expect not, 
nor are taught to look for, miraculous interference, to 
nuniah or reward them, he proceeds to talk of the visi- 
tation ef Providence, for tne purposes of trial, warn- 
ing, and correction, as if it were a tmth of which he 
had never doubted. 

fitill, however, he CMteads, though the Deity does 

^ To this exceedingly foolish man, the first years of 
Stonlan Education were intrusted. How i* it possible to 
Infilict a greater nii«fortune on a country, than to flU up 
each aa office with such an officer? 

f TMs was another geatkmaa of the aUrmisttiilie. h 



interfere, It would be pxQSumptttous and implons ta 
pronounce the purposes for which he interferes ; and 
then adds, that it has pleased God, within these fe# 
years, to give us a most awful lesson of the vanity of 
agriculture and importation without piety, and that he 
has proved this to the conviction of every tiiinirii>|j 
mind. 

< Though he internose not (says Mr. Nares) by posi- 
tive miracle, he influences by means unknown to all 
but himself, and directs the winds, the rain, and the 
glorious beams of heaven to execute his judgment, or 
fulfil his merciful designs.'—Now, either the wind, the 
rain, and the beams, are here represented to act as 
they do in the ordinary course of nature, or they are 
not. If they are, how can their operations be consid- 
ered as a judgment on sins ? and if they are not, what 
are their extraordinary operations, but positive mira- 
cles? So that the Archdeacon, after denying that any 
body knows icAen, koWf and why the Creator works a 
miracle, proceeds to specify the Hmty ifutntmenty and 
object of a miraculous scarcity ; and then, assuring us 
that the elements were employed to execute the judg- 
ments of Providence, denies that this is any proof ofa 
positive miracle. 

Having given us this specimen of his talents for 
theological metaphysics, Mr. Nares commences bis 
attack upon the farmers; accuses them of cruelty and 
avarice; raises the old cry of monoply; and expresses 
some doubts, in a note, whether the better way would 
not be, to subject their granaries to the control of an 
exciseman ; and to levy heavy penalties upon those, 
in whose possession com, beyond a certain quantity to 
be fixedby law, should be found.— This style of rea- 
soning is pardonable enoa|^ in those who aigue ttom 
the belly rather than the brains ; but in a well fed, and 
well educated cJeigyman, who has never been disturb- 
ed by hunger from the free exercise of cultivated 
talents, It merits the severest reprehension. The far- 
mer has it not in his power to raise the price of com ; 
he never has fixed ana never can fix it. He is unques- 
tionably justified in receivine any price he can obtain : 
for it happens very beautifully, that the efiect of his 
efforts to better his fortune, is as beneficial to the pub- 
lic, as if their motive had not been selfish. The poor are 
not to be supported, in time of famine, by abatement 
of price on the part of the farmer, but by the subscrip- 
tion of residentiary canons, archdeacons, and all men 
rich in public or private property ; and to these sub- 
scriptions the farmer should contribute according to 
the amount of his fortune. To insist that he should 
take a less price when he can obtain a greater, is to 
insist upon laying on that order of men the whole bur- 
den of supporting the poor; a convenient system 
enou^ in the eyes ef a rich ecclesiastic ; and objec 
tionable only, because it is impracticable, pernicious, 
and unjust.* 

The question of the com trade has divided society 
into two parts — those who have any talents for reason- 
ing, and those who have not. We owe an apology to 
our readers, for takins any notice of errors that have 
been so frequently, and so unanswerably exposed ; liut 
when they are ecnoed ttom the bench and the pulpit, 
the dignity of the teacher may perhaps communicate 
some degree of importance to the silliest and most 
extravagant doctrines. 

No reasoning can be more radically erroneous than 
that upon which the whole of Mr, Nares's sermon is 
founded. The most benevolent, the most Christian, 
and the most profitable conduct the farmer can pur- 
sue, is, to sell his commodities for the highest price 
he can possibly obtain. This advice, we thinx, is 
not in any great danger of being rejected : we wish 
we were equally sure of success in counselling the 
Reverend Mr. Nares to attend, in ftiture, to practical, 
rather than theoretical questions ^bout provisions. 

* If it is pleasant to notice the inteUecteal growth of an 
individual, it is still more pleasant to see the public grow- 
ing wiser. This absurdity of attributing the hiffh price of 
com to the combinattona of fannen, was the common non- 
sense talked in the days of my youth. I remember when 
ten judges out of twelve laid down this doctrine in their 
charges to the various grand juries on the drcidt*. Tim 
lowest attorney's clerk is now better instnctadl 
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Ha maf be a T«rjr hospitable archdeaeon ; hat noth^ 
ing short of a fotUtvt mbmd» can make him an acute 



KATTHEW LEWIS. (EmnvBas REVxaWy 1803.) 
JKffounKtmg^fCaaliU. A Traced j, ia Uto Ads. B j M. 

Axromoi king of Castile, had, many years preTi- 
oos to the supposed epoch of the play, left his mini- 
ster and general, Orsino, to perish m prison, ftom a 
false accusation of treason. Csesario, son to Orsino, 
(who by accident had liberated AmeLrosa, daughter 
of Alfonso, from the Moors, and vho is married to 
ber, unknown to the ikther.) becomes a neat fiivour* 
ite with the King, end aTails himself of the command 
of the armies with which he is intrusted, to gntify 
bis revenge for his father's misfortunes, to forward 
his own ambitious views, and to lay a plot by which 
be may deprive Alfonso of his throng and bis life. 
Marquis Guzman, poisoned by bis wife Ottilia in love 
with Cesario, confesses to the King that the papers 

Son which the suspicion of Orsino's guilt was found- 
, were forged by nim : and the King, learning from 
bis daughter Amelrosa that Orsino is still alive, re- 
pairs to his retreat in the forest, is received with the 
most implacable hauteur and resentment, and in vain 
implores forgiveness of his injured minister. To the 
same forest, Csesario, informed of the existence of his 
father, repairs, and reveals his intended plot against 
the King. Orsino, convinced of Alfonso's goodness 
to his subjects, though incapable of forgiving him for 
bis unintentional injuries to nimself, in vain dissuades 
bis son from the conspiracy ; and at last, ignorant of 
their marriage, acquaints Amelrosa with the plot 
formed by her husband against her father. AmeU 
rose, already poisoned by Ottilia, in vain attempts to 

Brevent Cossario from blowing up a mine laid under 
tie royal palace ; information of which she had re- 
ceived from Ottilia, stabbed by Ctesario to AVoid her 
Importunity. In the mean time, the King hai. been 
Vemoved from the palace by Orsino, to bis ancient 
retreat in the forest : the people rise against the 
usurper CBsario ; a battle taaes place : Orsino stab» 
his own son, at the moment the King is in his son's 
power ; falls down from the wounds he has received 
m battle ; and dies in the usual dramatic style, re- 
peating twenty-two hexameter verses. Mr. Lewis 
says in his prela 



< To the a98ertion» that mv play is rtupul, I have nothiiij 
to object; if it be found so, e\'en let It be so said; but 1 
(as was most/olM/y asserted of Adelmom) any anonymous 
writer should advance that this Tragedy is tmm«rol, I ex- 
pect him to prove his assertion t;y quoting the ol^ecUonable 
passages. Thb I demand as an act of /ustice.' 

We confess ourselves to have been highly delighted 
with these symptoms of returning, or perhaps nascent 
purity in the mmd of Mr. Lewis — a delight somewhat 
impaired, to be sure, at the opening of the play, by the 
following explanation which Ottilia gives of ner early 
rising. 

< ACT I. Scsms L— Tl« palace gontenw— Diy-^rcoi. 
Ottiua enttn in a ntgU-drest.* Aer kairjiow di^kevdUd. 
Ottil. Dews of the mom descend! Breathe, summer 
gales: 
My ihished cheAs woo ye ! Play, sweet wantona, play 
'Mid my loose tresses, fan my pantinc breast. 
Quench my blood's burning fever !^ vain, vain prayer ! 
Not Winter throned 'midst Alpine snows, whose wiU 
Can with one breath, one touch, congeal whole realms, 

!And blanch whole seas: not ths^. fiend's self could ease 
This heart, this gulf of flames, ^ils purple kingdom, 
Where passion rules and rages !* 

Ottilia at last becomes quite furious, from the convic- 
tioQ that Csesario has been sleeping with a second lady, 
called Estella ; whereas be has really been sleeping 
with a third lady, called Amelrosa. Passing across the 
stage^ this gallant gentleman takes an opportunity of 
menUoning to the audience that he has been passing 
Us time very agreeably, meets CtUlia, quarrels, makes 
H up ; and so end the nrst two or three scenes. 



Mr. Lewis will excuse tis for the Uberty we take in 
commenting on a few passages in his jday wfaicb ap- 
pear to us rather excepuooable. The only mformatioa 
which CsBsaiio, imsgining his lather to have been dead 
for many years, receives of his existence, is in the fol- 
lowing short speech of Melchior. 

* Mzbcs. The Count San Lucar, long thought dead, buts»>- 

vedf 
It seems, by aaeirosa's care.— Time p res ses 
I must away: fareweiL' 

To this laconic, but important information, CBsario 
makes no reply, but merely desires Melchior to meet 
him at one o'clock, under the Royal Tower, and for 
some other purposes. 

In the few cases which have fallen under our obser- 
Tation, of &thers restored to life after a supposed death 
of twenty years, the parties concerned nave, on the 
first information, appeared a little surprised, and gene> 
rally asked a few questions— though we do not go the 
length of saying it is natural to do so. This same Cstt- 
sano, (whose love ofhis father is a principal cause of 
his conspiracy against the King) begins cnticising the 
old wamor, upon his first seemg him again, much as a 
virtuoso would criticise an old statne that wanted aa 
arm or a leg. { 

< Oftsuro enUnfrom HU ease. 
CasAEio. Now by my life 

" A noble ruin!' 

Amelrosa, who imagines her father to have banished 
her from his presence for ever, ii) the first transports of 
pardon, obtslned by earnest intercessicms, tnus ex- 
claims : — 

< Lend thy doves, dear Venus, 
That I may send them where Casario strays : 
And while he smooths their silver wings, and gives them 
For drink the honey of his lips, I'U bid them 
Coo in his ear, his Amelrosa's happy !' 

What judge of human feelings does not recognize in 
these images of i^ilver wings, doves and honey, the ge- 
nuine lanffuage of the passions ? 

If Mr. Lewis is realty in earnest in pointhig out the 
coincidence between his own dramatic sentiments, and 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, such a reference (wide as 
we know this assertion to be) evinces a want of judg- 
ment of which we did not think him capable. If it pro. 
ceeded ttom irreligious levity, we pity the man who 
has bad taste enough not to prefer honest dulness to 
such paltry celebrity. 

We beg leave to submit to Mr. Lewis, if Alfonso, 
considering the great interest he has in the decision, 
miffht not interfere a Uttle in the long argument carried 
on between Ceesario and Orsino, upon the propriety of 
putting him to death. To have expressed any decisive 
opinion upon the subject, might perhaps have been 
incorrect ; but a few gentle hints as to that side of the 
question to which he leaned, might be fairly allowed to 
be no very unnatural incident. 

Iliis tragedy delights in explosions. Alfonso's em- 
pire is destroyed by a blast of gunpowder, and re- 
stored by a clap of tnunder. After the death of Cs- 
sario, and a snort exhortation to that purpose by 
Orsmo, all the conspirators fall down in a thunder- 
clap, ask pardon of the king, and are forgiven. This 
mixture of physical and moral power is beautiful ! 
How interesting a water-spout would appear among 
Mr. Lewis's kings and queens ! We anxiously look 
forward, in his next tragedy, to a fall of snow three or 
four feet deep ; or expect tnat a plot shall gradually 
unfold itself by means of a general thaw. 

All is not so bad in this play. There is some strong 
painting, which shows, every now and then, the hand 
of a master. The agitation which Csesario exhibits 
upon his first joining the conspirators in a cave, pre- 
vious to the biowina up of the mine, and immediately 
after stabbing Ottilia, is very fine. 

* Cjcsauo. * Ay, shout, shout, 

And kneeUng greet your blood-annolnted king. 

This steel his sceptre ! Tremble, dwarft in guilt. 

And own your master ! Thou art proof. Henriques, 

'Gainst pity ; I once saw thee stab in battle 

A page who dasped thy knees: And Melchoir there 

Made quick work with a brother whom he hated. 

But what did I this night ? Hear, hear, and reverence ! 



AUSTRALIA. 



tk 



Tlime-wit « liroast on which my hetd had raited 
A tbouMnd timet ; a breast which loved me fondly 
As taetven lovet martyred saints: and yet this breast 
I stabbed, knave— stabbed it to the heart— Wine! 

wine there? 
For my soul's joyous !' — p. 86. 

The resistance which Amehrosa opposes to the firing 
of the mine, is well wrought out ; and there is some 
good poetry scattered up and down the play, of which 
we should very willingiy make extracts if'^our limits 
would permit. The ill success which it has justly 
experienced^ is owing, we have no doubt, to the want 
of nature in the characters, and of probabilitv and 
— -^ arrangement in the incidents ; objections oi some 



AUSTRALIA. (EnniBuaoH Retiew, 1803.) 

Jtaxnutt of the EngKA Colony of Ktm Bouik WoUt. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel CoUins of the Koyal Martnei. VoL 
11. 4to. CadeU and Davies, London. 

To introduce an European population, and, conse- 
quently, the arts and civilization of Europe, into such 
an untrodden country as New Holland, is to confer a 
lasting and important benefit upon the world. If man 
be destined for perpetual activity, and if the proper 
objects of that activity be the subjugation of physical 
difficulties, and of his own dangerous passions, how 
shsurd afe those systems which proscribe the acquisi- 
tions of science and the restraints of law, and would 
arrest the progress of man in the rudest and earliest 
stages of nis existence ! Indeed, opinions so very 
extravagant in their nature must be attributed rather 
to the wantonness of paradox, than to sober reflection 
and extended hiquiry. 

To suppose the savage state permanent, we must 
suppose the numbers of those who compose it to be 
stationary, and the various passions by which men 
have actiudly emerged horn it to be extmct ; and this 
is to suppose man a very difierent being from what he 
really is. To prove such a permanence beneficial, (if 
It were possible), we must have recourse to matter of 
fact, and judge of the rude state of society, not from 
the praises ot tranquil liUratiy but f^om the narratives 
of those who have seen it through a nearer and better 
aediwa than that of imagination. There is an argu- 
ment, however, for the continuation of evil, drawn 
from the ignorance of good ; by which it is contended, 
that to teach men their situation can be better, is to 
teach them that it is bad, and to destroy that happi- 
ness which always results from an ignorance that any 
greater happiness is within our reach. All pains and 
pleasures are clearly by coinparison } but the most de- 
plorable savage enjoys a sumcient contrast of good, to 
know that the grosser evils from which civuization 
rescues him are evils. A New Hollander seldom pas- 
ses a year without sufiering from famine ; the small- 
pox falls upon him like a plague ; he dreads those 
calamities, though he does not know how to avert 
then ; but, doubtless, would find his happiness in- 
creased, it they tuere averted. To deny this, is to sup- 
pose that men are reconciled to evils because they are 
mevitable s and yet hurricanes, earthquakes, bodily 
decay, and death, stand highest in the catalogue of 
human calamities. 

Where civilization gives new birth to new compari- 
sons Btt&vourable to savage life, with the hiformation 
that a greater good Is possible, it generally connects 
the means of attaining it. The savage no sooner be- 
comes ashamed of his nakedness than the loom is 
ready to clothe him ; the forge prepares for him more 
perfect tools, when he is disgustea with the awlnvard- 
nessof hisown ; his weakness is strengthened, and his 
wants are supplied as soon as they are discovered ; and 
the use of the discovery is, that it enables him to derive 
frooi comparison the best proof of present happhiess. 
A man bom blind is ignorant of the pleasures of^whlch 
he is deprived. After the restoration of his sight his 
happiness will be increased from two causes >-fVom 
the delif^t he experiences at the novel accession of 
power, and from the contrast he will always be enabled 
to make between hit two situations, long after the pAea- 



sme of novelty has ceased. For these reasons, it is 
humane to restore him to sight. 

But^ however beneficial to the general interests of 
manlund the civilization of barbarous countries may 
be, in this particular instance of it, the mtcrest of 
Great Britain would seem to have been very little con- 
sulted. With fancifhl schemes of universal good we 
have no bushiess to meddle. Why are we to erect 
penitentiary houses and prisons at the distance of 
tudf the diameter of the globe, and to incur the enor- 
mous expense of transporting their inhabitants to and 
at such a distance, it is extremely difficult to discover. 
It certainly is not from any deficiency of barren is- 
lands on our own coast, nor of uncultivated wastes in 
the interior ; and if we were sufficiently fortunate to 
"be wantinp^ in such species of accomodation, we might 
discover m Canada^ or the West Indies, or on the 
coast of Africa, a chmate malignant enough, or a soil 
sufficiently sterile, to revenge all the injuries which 
have been inflicted on society by pick-pockets, lar- 
cenists. and petty felons. Upon the foundation of a 
new colony, and especially ^e peopled by criminals, 
there is a disposition in Government (where any cir- 
cumstance in the commission of the crime alforas the 
least pretence for the commutation) to convert capital 
punishment into transportation ; and by these means 
to hold forth a very dangerous, though certainly a 
very unintentional encouragement to offences. And 
when the history of the colony has been attentively 
]>erused m the parish of St. Giles, the ancient avoca- 
tion of pickingpockets will certainly not become more 
discreditable from the knowledge that it may even- 
tually lead to the possession of a fkrm of a thousand 
acres on the river Hawkesbury. Smce the benevolent . 
Howard attacked our prisons, incarceration has not 
only become healthy but elegant ; and a county jail is 
precisely the place to which any pauper migut,wish 
to retire to gratify his taste for magnificence as well 
as for comfort. Upon the sa^e principle, there is 
some risk that transportation will be considered as 
one of the surest roads to honour and to wealth ; and 
that no felon will hear a verdict of < not guUty^ without 
considering himself as cut off in the fairest career of 
prosperity. It is foolishly believed, that tlie colony 
of Botany Bay unites our moral and commercial ints- 
rests, and that we shall receive hereal'ter an ample 
equivalent, in bales of goods, for all the vices we ex* 
port. Unfortunately, the expenses we have incurred 
m founding the colony, will not retard the natural pro- 
gress of its emancipation, or prevent the attacks of 
other nations, who will be as desirous of reaping the 
fruit, as if they had sown the seed. It is a colony, 
besides, begun under every possible disadvantage ; it is 
too distant to be long governed, or well defended ; it 
is undertaken, not by the voluntary association of in- 
dividuals, but by Government, ana by means of com- 
pulsory labour. A nation must, indeed, be redundant 
in capital, that will expend it where the hopes of a just 
return are so very small. 

It may be a very curious consideration what we are 
tp do with this colony when it comes to years of c:-. - 
crction. Are we to spend another hundred millious 
of money in discovering its strength, and to humble 
ourselves again before a fresh set of Washingtons ^ 
and Franklins. The moment after we have suffered 
such serious mischief from the escape of the old tiger, 
we are breeding up a young cub, whom we cannot ren- 
cer less ferocious or more secure. If we are gradual- 
ly to manumit the colony^ as it is more and more ca> 
pable of protecting itself the degrees of emancipation, 
and the periods at which they are to take place, will 
be judged of very differently by the two nations. But 
we confess ourselves not to be so sanguine as to sup- 
pose, that a spirited and commercial people would, m 
spite of the example of America, ever consent to aban- 
don their sovereignty over an important colony with- 
out a struggle. Endless blood and treasure will bo 
ei^austed to support a tax on kangaroos' skins; 
faithful Commons will go on voting fresh supplies to 
support a just a$id neeeMtary war ; and Newgate, then 
become a quarter of the world, will evince a heroism, 
not unworthy of the great characters by whom she 
was originally peopled. 
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• Tlie experimenti however, is not less interesting in 
a moraL oecause it is objectionable in a commercial 
point of view. It is an object of the highest curiosity, 
thus to have the growth of a nation subjected to our 
examination ; to trace it by such faithful records, from 
the first day of its existence ; and to gather that 
knowledge of the progress of human affairs, from ac- 
tual experience, which Is considered to be only ac- 
cessible to the conjectural reflections of enlightened 
minds. 

Human nature, under very old goTemments, is so 
trimmed, and pruned^ and ornamented, and led into 
such a varietT of factitious shapes, that we are almost 
ignorant of the appearance it would assume, if it were 
left more to itseh. From such an experiment as that 
now before us, we shall be better able to appreciate 
what circumstances of our situation are owing to those 
permanent laws by which all men are influenced, and 
what to the accidental positions in which we have 
been placed. New circumstances will throw new 
light upon the effects of our religious, political, and 
economical institutions, if we cause them to be adop- 
ted as models in our rising empire ; and if we do not, 
we shall estimate the effects of their presence, by ob- 
serving those which are produced by their non-exist- 
ence. 

The history of the colony is at present, however, in 
its least interesting state, on account of the gfreat pre- 
ponderance of depraved.uihabitant8,^whose crimes and 
irregularities give a monotony to the narrative, which 
it cannot lose, tiU the respectable part of the. com- 
munity come to bear a greater proportion to the cTimi< 
nal. 

These Memoirs of Colonel Collins resume the history 
of the colony from the period at which he concluded 
it in his former volume, September, 1796, and conti- 
nue it down to August luOl. They are written in the 
style of a journal, which though not the most agreeable 
mode of conveying information^ is certainly the most 
authentic, and contrives to banish the suspicion, and 
most probably the reality, of the interference of a boolc- 
maker— a species of gentlemen who are now almost be- 
come necessary to deliver naval and military authors 
in their literary labours, though they do not always 
atone, by orthography and grammar, for the sacrifice of 
truth and siiAphcity. Mr. Collinses book appears to be 
written with great plainness and candour ; he appears to 
be a man always meaning well ; of good, plam, com- 
mon sense ; and composed of those well-wearing mate- 
rials which adapt a person for situations where genius 
and re&iement would only prove a source of misery and 
of^error. 

We shall proceed to lay before our readers an ana- 
lysis of the most important matter contained in this vo- 
lume. 

Thenatives in the vicinity of Port Jackson stand ex- 
tremely low, in point of civilization, when compared 
with many other savages with whom the discoveries of 
Captain Cook have made us acquainted. Their no- 
tions of religion exceed even that degree of absurdity 
which we are led to expect in the creed of a barbarous 
people. In politics they appear to be scarcely advan- 
ced CMiyond ramily-govemment. Huts they have none ; 
and, m all their economical inventions, there is a 
rudeness and deficiency of ingenuity, unpleasant, when 
contrasted with the instances of dextenty with which 
the descriptions and importations of our navigators 
have rendered us so familiar. Their numbers appear 
to us to be very small : a fact, at once, indicative 
either of the ferocity of manners in any people, or 
more probably, of the sterility of their country ; but 
which, in the present instance proceeds from both 
these c&nses. 

*Oftiniiig every day (tm Hr. CoIUns) some further 
knowledge of the inhumaa habits and customs of these peo- 
ple, their being so thinly scattered through the country 
ceased to be a matter of surprise. It was almost daily seen, 
that from some trifling cause or other, they were continu- 
ally living in a state of warfare: to this must be added their 
brutal treatment of their women, who are themselves 
equally destructire to the measure of population, by the 
hoirid and cmel custom of endeavouring to cause a miscar 
risge^ which their female acquaintances effect by pressing 
the body in such a way, s> to destroy the infant In the 



womb; which yiolence not vafireqnoitty ocesatons the 
death of the unnatural mother also. To tllia they have re- 
course to avoid the trouble of carrying the Infant about 
when bom, which, when it is very young, or at the brea^ 
is the duty of the woman. The operation for this destruc- 
tive purpose is termed Mee-bra. The burying &» infant 
(when at the breast) with the mother, if she should die, ia 
another shoeking cause of the thinnesa of population among 
them. The fact that such an operation as the Mee-bra waa 
practised by these wretched people, was communicated by 
one of the natives to the xvincwal auxgeon of the settle- 
ment'— (p. 134, 130.) 

It is remarkable, that the same paucity of numbers 
has been observed in every part of New Holland which 
has hitherto been explored ; and yet there is not the 
smallest reason to conjecture that the population of it 
has been very r^ent; nor do the people bear any 
marks of descent from the inhabitants of the numerous 
islands by which this great continent is surrounded. 
The force of population can only be resisted by some 
great physical evils ; and many of the causes of this 
scarcity of human beings whicn Mr. Collins refers to 
the ferocity of the natives, are ultimately referable to 
the difiicnity of support, we have always considered 
this phenomenon as a symptom extremely unfavoura- 
ble to the future destinies of this country. It is easy 
to launch out into eulogiums of the fertility of nature 
in particular spots ; but the most probable reason why 
a country that has been long inhabited, is not well in- 
habited, is, that it is not calculated to support many 
inhabitants without great labour. It is difficult to 
suppose any other causes powerful enough to resist the 
impetuous tendency of man, to obey that mandate for 
increase and multiplication, which has certainly been 
better observed than any other declaration of the Di- 
vine will ever revealed to us. 

There appears to be some tendency to civilization, 
andsome tolerable notions of justice, in a practice very 
similar to our custom of duelling ; for duelling, though 
barbarous in civUized, is a highly civilized institution 
among barbarous people : and when compared to as- 
sassination, is a prodigious victory gained over human 
passions. Whoever kills another m the neighbourhood 
of Botany Bay, is compelled to appear at an appointed 
day before the friends of the deceased, and to sustain 
the attacks ot their missile weapons. If he is killed, 
he is deemed to have met with a deserved death ; if 
not, he is considered to have expiated the crime for 
the commission of which he was exposed to danger. 
There is in this institution a command over present 
impulses, a prevention of secrecy in the gratihcation 
of revenge, and a wholesome correction of that passion 
by the elect of public observation, whicn evince a su- 
periority to the mere animal passions of ordinary sava- 
ges, and form such a contrast to the rest of the nistory 
of this people, that it may be considered as altogether 
an anomalous and inexplicable fkct. The natives differ 
very much in theprogress they have made in the arts 
of economy. Those to the north of Port Jackson 
evince a considerable degree of ingenuity and contri- 
vance in the structure of their houses, which are ren- 
dered quite impervious to the weather, while the in- 
habitants at Port Jackson have no houses at all. At 
Port Dalrymple, in Van Dieman's Land, there was eve- 
r^ reason to believe the natives were unacquainted 
with the use of canoes ; a fact extremely embarrassing 
to those who indulge themselves in speculating on the 
genealogy of nations ; because it reduces them to the 
necessity of supposing that the progenitors of this in- 
sular people swam over from the main land, or that 
they were aborinnal; a species of dilemma, which 
effectually bars all co^gectureupon the intermixture of 
nations. It is painful to learn, that the natives have 
begun to plunder and rob in so very alarming a man- 
ner that it has been repeatedly found necessary to fire 
upon them ; and many have, in consequence, fallen 
victims to their rashness. 

The soil is found to produce coal in vast abundance, 
salt, lime, very fine iron ore, timber fit for all purposes, 
excellent flax, and a tree, the bark of which is admira- 
bly adanted for cordage. The discovery of coal 
(which, ov the by, we do not believe was ever before 
discovered so near the line) is probably rather a disad- 
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Ttmage thask an adraatage ; becamay aa it lieseztreme- 
1t faTourahle for sea carriagOi It may prove to be a 
eneaper fael than wood, and thus operate as n discoor- 
ngement to the clearing of lands. The soil upon the 
mea-coaai has noi been foimd to be Terv proouctiye, 
though it improTes in partial spouin the utterior. The 
climate ia healthy, in spite or the prodigious heat of 
the aummer months, at which period the thermometer 
has been observed to stand in the shade at 107, and 
the leaves of garden vegetables to fall into dust, as if 
they had been consumed with fire. But one of the 
most insuperable defects in New Holland^ considered 
as the ftatura country of a great people) is. the want of 
large rivers penetrating very far into the mterior, and 
navigable for small crafts. The Hawkesbury, the 
laige&t river yet discovered, is not accessible to boats 
for more than twenty miles. This same river ocea- 
siottaliy rises above its natural level, to the astonishing 
height of fifty feet ; and has swept away, more than 
once, the labours and the hopes or the new people eii« 
led to its banks. 

The laborious acquisition of any good we have long 
enjoyed is apt to be forgotten. We walk and talk, 
end run and read, without remembering the long and 
severe labour dedicated to the cultivation of these 
powers, the formidable obstacles opposed to our pro- 
gress, or the infinite satisfaction witn which we over> 
came them. He who lives among a dvlH^ed people, 
may estimate the labour by which society has been 
brought into such a state, l>y reading these annals of 
Botany Bay, the account of a whole nation exert- 
ing itself to new floor the government-house, repair the 
hospital, or build a wooden receptacle for stores. Yet 
the time may come, when some Botany Bay Tacitus 
^all record tne crimes of an emperor Uneally descend- 
ed from a London pack-pocket, or punt the valour with 
which he has led his New Hollanaers into the heart of 
China. At that period, when the Grand Lahma is 
sending to supplicate alliance ; when the spice islands 
ore purchasing peace with nutmegs ; when enormous 
tributes of green tea and nankeen are waited into Port 
JTackson, and landed on the quays of Sydney, who will 
ever remember that the sawing of a few planks, and 
the knocking together a few nails, were such a serious 
trial of the energies and resources of the nation. 

The Government of the colony, after enjoying some 
little respite firom this kind of labour, has begun 
to turn its attention to the coarsest and most neces- 
sary species of manufactures, for which their wool 
appears to be well adapted. The state of stock in 
the whole settlement, in June ISOI, was about 7,000 
sheep, 1 ,300 head of cattle, 2dO horses, and 5,000 hogs. 
There were under cultivation at the same time, be* 
tween 9 and 10,000 acres of com. Three years and 
a-half before this, in December 1797, the numbers 
were as follows >-Sheep, 2,500 ; cattle, 350 ; horses, 
100 : hogs, 4^300 ; acres of land in cultivation, 4,000. 
The temptation to salt pork, and sell it for Govern- 
ment store, is probably the reason why the breed of 
hogs has been so much kept under. Tne increase of 
cultivated lands between the two periods is prodigious. 
It appears (p. 319,) that the whole number of con- 
Ticts imported between January 1788 and June 1801 
fa perioa of thirteen years and a haUV^ has been about 
5^000, of vrbom 1 ,157 were females. The total amount 
of the population on the continent, as well as at Nor- 
folk luand, amounted, June 1801, to 6,.500 persons ; 
of these 766 were children bom at Port Jackson. In 
the returns from Norfolk Island, children are not dis- 
crimin&tcd from adults. Let us add to the imported 
jiupulation of 5,000 convicts, 600 free people, which 
(it we consider that a regiment of soldiers has been 
kept u^ there) is certainlv a very small allowance ; 
then, m thirteen years ana a half, the imported popu* 
lation has increased only by two-thirteenths. If we 
suppose that something more than a fifth of the fne 
people were women, this will make the total of women 
1,2 a) ; of whom we may fairly presume that 800 were 
capable of child-bearing ; ana if we suppose the chil- 
dren o( Norfolk Island to bear the same proportion to 
the adults as at Port Jackson, their total number at 
both settlements will be 9]3;~-a <!tate of infantine 
po)A2latiott whi^ ceitainly does not justify the vary < 
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high culogiums which have been made on the fertilirr 
of the female sex in the climate of New Holland. 

The Governor, who appears on all occasions to be 
an extremely weil-disposed man, is not quite wo con* 
versant in the best writings on political economy as 
we could wish : and indeed (though such knowledge 
would be extremely serviceable to the interests which 
this Romulus of the Southern Pole is superintending,) 
it is rather unfair to exact from a superintendent of 

fick-pocketa, that he should be a philosopher. In the 
8th page we have the following mfonnation respect- 
ing the* price of labonr :«* 

•Some representations hsTlns been made to the Oo« 
vemor from the settlers in different parts of the colony, 
purporting that the wtflres demanded by the free labouring 
people, whom they baa occasion to hixe, were so exorbitant 
as to run away wkh the greatest part of the profit of their 
farms, it was recommended to them to appoint quarterly 
meetings among themselves, to be held In each district, for 
the puipo.^ of settling tlie rate of wsges to labourers in 
every different kind of work ; that, to this end, a written 
agreement should l>e entered into, and subscribed by each 
settler^ a breach of whkh should be punished by a peaaltf, 
to be fixed by the seneral opinion, and made recoverable m 
a court of rtvU judicature, it was recommended to them to 
apply this forfeiture to the common benefit : and they were 
to transmit to the headrquarten a copy of their agreement, 
with the rate of wages which they should from time to time 
establish, for the Governor's Information, holding their fiist 
meeting aa early ss possible.' 

And agam, at p. 24, the following anangementa on 
that head are enacted : — 

In pursuance of the ordv which was lisaed in January 
last recommending the setueis to appoint meetings, at 
which they should fix the rate of wages that it might ba 
proper to pay for the different kinds of labour which their 
fazms shoula require, the settlen had submitted to the Go- 
vernor the several resolutions that they had entered into, 
by which he was enabled to fix a rate that he conceived to 
be fair and equitable between the farmer and the labourer. 

'The following prices of hibour were now estahUah- 
ad, viz. 
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10 

1 6 
1 10 
1 4 
12 
7 



Felling forest timber, per acre • 
Ditto m bruah ground, ditto • 
Bummgoffopen ground, ditto ... 
Ditto brush ground, ditto • • • 
Breaking up new ground,ditto • . • 
Chipping fresh ground, ditto • • • 
Chippmg in wheat . ditto • • . 

Breaking un stubble or com ground, 1 l-4d. 

per rod, or ditto • - - 16 

Planting Indian com, ditto - - - 7 
Hilling ditto ditto . • - 7 

Reaping wheat, ditto • - • 10 

Thrashmg ditto, per busheli • • •GO 
Pulling and husking Indian com ^per bushel 
Sptittmg paling of seven feet long, per h'd 3 
Ditto of five feet long, ditto * • - 1 
Sawing plank, ditto - - -07 

Ditching, per rod) three feet wide and three 

feet deep 10 

Carriage of wheat, per bushel, per mile - 2 
Ditto bkdlan com, neat - - - -003 
Yearly wagea for labour, vrith board - 10 
Wages per week, with provisions, consist- 

hig of 3 lb. of salt pork, or 6 lb« of f^h, 

and 21 lb. ofwheat with vegetables •060 
A day's wages with board - • • -010 

Ditto without board 2 6 

A government-man allowed to officers or 

settlers in their ovm time • - - 10 

Price of an axe 020 

I^ew steeling ditto 6 

Anewhoe . • * - - -019 

Asiclile 16 

Hire of a boat to carry gram per day -050 

<Tbe setUers were reminded, thst, in order to prevent 
any kind of dispute between the master and Kervant, when 
th^ should have occasion to hire s man for any length of 
time, they would find it most convenient to engaire him 
for a quarter, half-year, or year, and to make their Vree- 
ment in writing ; on which, should any dinute axlae, an 
appeal to tiie magistrates would settte it' - 
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This If «U rery had ; and if the Governor had cher- 
Sihed the intention of destroying the colony^ he could 
have done nothing more detrimental to its mterests. 
The hirh price of labour is the very comer-stone on 
which the prosperity of a new colony depends. It 
enables the poor man to live with ease ; and is the 
strongest incitement to population, by rendering chil- 
dren rather a source of nches than of poverty. If the 
tune difficulty of subsistence existed m new countries 
ns in old, it is plain that the progress of population 
would be equally slow in each. The very circum- 
stances which cause the difference axe, that, in the 
latter, there is a competition among the labourers to 
be employed ; and, in the former, a competition among 
the occupiers of land to obtain labourers. In the one, 
land is scarce and men plenty; in the other, men are 
scarce and land is plenty. To disturb this natural 
order of thinffs (a practice injurious at all times) must 
be particularly s6 where the predominant disposition 
of the colonist is an atersion to labour, produced by a 
long course of dissolute habits. In such cases the 
high prices of labour, which the Governor was so de- 
sirous of abating, bid fair not only to increase the 
agricultural prosperity, but to effect the moral refor- 
mation of the colony. We observe the same unfor- 
tunate ignorance of uie elementary principles of com- 
merce in the attempts of the Governor to reduce the 
prices of the European conunodities, by bulletins and 
authoritative interference, as if there were any other 
mode of lowering the price of an article (while the 
demand continues the some) but by increasing its 
Quantity. The avaricious lovo of gain, which is so 
feclingnr deplored, appears to us a principle which, 
in able hands, might be guided to the most salutary 
purposes. The object is to encourage the love of 
labour, which is best encouraged by the love of money. 
We have very great doubts on the policy of reserving 
the best timber on the estates as government timber. 
Such a reservation would probably operate as a check 
upcKi the clearing of lands without attaining the object 
desired ; for the timber, instead of being immediately 
cleared, would be slowly destroyed, by the neglect or 
malice of the settlers whose lands it encumbered. 
Timber is such a dntr in new countries, that it is at 
any time to be purchased for little more than the 
labour of cutting. To secure a supply of it by vexa- 
tious and invidious laws, is surely a work of superero- 
gation and danger. The greatest evil which the 
Kovemment has yet had to contend with is, the inor- 
dinate use of spirituous liquors; a passion which puts 
the interests of agriculture at variance with those of 
morals: for a dram-drinker vnlll consume as much 
com in the form of alcohol, in tme day, as would 
supply him with bread for three s and thus, by his 
Tices, opens an admimble market to the industry of a 
new settlement. The only mode, we believe, of en- 
countering this evil, is by deriving from it such a 
revenue as will not admit of smuggling. Beyond this 
it is almost invincible by authority; and it is probably 
to be cured only by the progressive refinement of 
manners. 

To evince the increasing commerce of the settle- 
ment, a list is subjoined of 140 ships, wliich have 
arrived there since its first foundation, forty only of 
which were ttom England. The colony at Norfolk 
Island is represented to be in a very deplorable situa- 
tion, and will most probably be abandoned for one 
about to be formed oa Van Diemen's Land.* though 
the capital defect of the former settlement has been 
partly obviated, by a discovery of the harbour for 
small craft. 

The most important and curious information con- 
tained in this volume, is the discovery of straits which 
•eparate Van Diemcn's Land (hitherto considered as 
its southern extremity) from New Holland. For this 
discovery we are indebted to Mr. Bass, a surgeon, after 

* It is siaguiarthst OoyernmenU are not more desirous of 
pushing their tetQements rather to the north than the south 
«f Port Jackion. The soil and cUmste would probably im- 
prove, in the latttnde nesner the equator; and lettlements 
In that position would be more contiguous to our Indian 
colonies. > 



whom the straits have hem named, and who was led 
to a suspicion of their existence by a prodigious wvtH 
which he observed to set in Arom the westward, at the 
mouth of the opening which he had reached on a 
voyage of discovery, prosecuted in a common whale* 
boat. To verify this suspicion, he proceeded after- 
wards in a vessel of 25 tons, accompanied by Mr. 
Flanders, a naval gentleman ; and. entering the straits 
between the latitudes of 38*' and 40'' south, actu&Uy 
circumnavigated Van Piemen's Land. Mr. Bass^ 
ideas of the importance of this discovery, we shall 
give firom his narrative, as reported by Mr. Collins. 

« The most prominent advantage which seemed likdf to 
accrue to the settlement firom this discovery wais the expe- 
diting of the passage from the Cape of Good Hope to Port 
Jackson ; for, althoitfh a line drawn ^m the Cape to 44* 
of south latitude, and to the longitude of the South Cape of 
Van Diemen's Land, would not sensibly differ from one 
drawn to the latitude of A9» to the same longitude; yet it 
must be allowedi that a ship will be four degrees nearer to 
Port Jackson in the latter situation than it would be in the 
former. But there is» perhaps, a greater advantage to be 
gained by making a passage through the strait, than the 
mere saving of four degrees of latitude along the coast* 
The major part of the stups that have arrived at Fort Jack- 
son have met whh N. E. winds, on opening the sea round 
the South Cape and Cape Pillar; and haree been so much 
retarded by them, that a fourteen days' passage to the port 
is redconed to be a fair one, although the difference of lati- 
tude is but ten degrees, and the most prevailing winds at 
the latter place are ftom S. £. to 8. in summer, and from 
W. S. W. to S. in winter. If, by going through Bam Strait, 
these N. £. winds can be avoided, which in many cases 
would probably be the case, there is no doubt but a week or 
more would be gained by it ; and the expense, with the 
wear and tear of ^e ship for one week, are objects to most 
owners, more especially when fireighted with convicts by 
the run. 

< This strait likewise presents another advantage. From 
the prevalence of the N. £. and easterly winds off the Soutli 
Cape, many suppose that a passage may be made from 
thence to tne westward, either to the Cape of trood Bore, 
or to India ; but the fear Of the great unknown bight be- 
tween the South Cape and the 8. W. Ca^^ of I^ewen's 
Land, lying in about 36« south and IlS^ east, has hitherto 
prevented the trial being made. Now, the strait removes a 
part of this danger, by presenting a certain place of retreat, 
shoold a gale oi^ose itself to the ship in the flr.<!t part of the 
essay : and should the wind come at S. W. she need not 
fear maldi^ a good stretch to the W. N. W. which course^ 
if made good, is within a few degrees of going clear of alL 
There is, besides, King George the Third's Sound, dlscoT- 
ered by Captain Vancouver, situate in the latitude of 3fi« SO' 
south, and longitude 118^ 13' east; and it is to be hoped, 
that a few years wiU disclose many others upon the coastr as 
well as the confirmation or futility of the conjecture that a 
still larger than Baas Strait dismembers New Holland.'^- 
(p. 19a, 193.) 

We learn ftom a note subjoined to thiji passage, 
that, in order to verify or refhtc this conjecture, of 
the existence of other important inlets on the west 
coast of New Holland, Captain Flinders has saHed 
with two ships under his command, and is said to be 
accompanied Dy two professional men of considemble 
ability. 

Such are the most important contents of Mr. Col- 
lins's book, the style of which we very much approve, 
because it appears to be written by himself: and we 
must repeat again, that nothing can be more injurious 
to the opinion the public will form of the authenticity 
of a book of this Kind, than the suspicion that It faaa 
been tricked out and embellished oy other handsw 
Sach men, to be sure, have existed as Julius CoesAr, 
but, in general, a correct and elegant style is hardly 
attainable by tnose who have passed their lives in 
action : and no one has such a pedantic love of good 
writing, as to prefer mendacious finery to rough and 
unerrammaticaitnith. The events which Mr. Collins'* 
book records, we have read with great interest . There 
is a charm in thus seeing villages, and churches, and 
farms, rising from a wilderness, where civilized nrnn 
has never set his foot since the creation of the world 
The contrast between fertility and barrenness, pomi- 
lation and eoUtude, activity and indolence, fills me 
mind with the pleasing images of happiness and in* 
crease. Man seems to move in his proper fpbere 
while be ia thna dedicating the powers of his mted and 
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bodr to WKp thote vevaidt which th« boontiftil Author 
•f ail thingv has assigned to his industry. Neither is 
St any common enjoyment, to tnm for a while txom 
Ihe memory of tnose distractions which have so 
lecently agitated the Old World, and to reflect that 
.ts Tory horrors and crimes may haye thus prepared a 
Jing era of opulence and peace for a people yet in- 
roUtd in the womb of time. 



X. FIEVEE. (Bdixtbuboh Retisw, 1809.) 
UttrmmrPjangUtgrre. ParJ.^Fier^ 1809. 

Or aU the species of travels, that which has moral 
ibservation for its ohvtcX is the most liable to enor, 
and has the greatest cufficnlties to overcome, before it 
:an arrive at excellence. Stones and roots, and leaves, 
ATe subjects which may exercise the imderstanding 
frithont rousing the passions. A mineralogicci travel- 
ler will hardly iall fouler upon the granite and the 
feldspar of ot&er countries than his own ; a botanist 
will not conceal its non-descripts ; and an agricultural 
tourist will faithfully detail the average crop per acre ; 
but the traveller who obsGn,'es on the manners, habits, 
and institutions of other countries, must have emanci- 
pated his mind from the extensive and powerful do- 
minioo of association, must have extinguished the 
agreeable and deceitful feelings of national vanity, 
and cultivated that patient humility which builds ge« 
neral inferences only upon the repetition of individual 
fiicts. Every thing he sees shocks some passion or 
flatten it ; and he is perpetually seduced to distort 
&cts, so as to render them agreeable to his system 
and his feelings I Books of travels are now published 
in such vast abundance, that it may not be useless, 
perhaps, to state a few of the reasons why their value 
so commonly happens to be in the inverse ratio of their 
vnmber. 

1st, Travels are bad, from a want of opportunity 
for observation in those who write them. If the sides 
of a buildlBg are to be measured, and the number of 
its windows to be counted, a very short space of time 
may suffice for these operations ; but to gain such a 
Imow ledge of their prevalent opinions and pT(»ensi- 
ties, as will enable a stranger to comptehend (wnat is 
commonly called) the genius of people, requires a loni 
residence among them, a famUiar acquamtance wit] 
their language, and an easy circulation among their 
various societies. The society into which a transient 
stranger gains the most easy access in any country, is 
not often that which ought to stamp the national cha- 
racter ; and no criterion can be more fallible, in a peo- 
ple so reserved and inaccessible as the British^ who 
(even when they open their doors to letters of mtro- 
chtction) cumot for years overcome the. awkward 
timidity of their nature. The same expressions are 
of so different a value in different countnes, the same 
actions proceed from such different causes, and pro- 
duce sucn different effects, that a judgment of foreign 
nations, founded on rapid observation, is almost cer- 
tainly a mere tissue ot ludicrous and disfraccful mis- 
takes ; and yet a residence of a month or two seems to 
entitle a traveller to present the world with a picture 
of manners in London, Paris, or Vienna, and even to 
dogmatize upon the political, religious, and legal in- 
stitutiooe, as if it were one and the same thing to 
sp<>ak of the abatraet effects of such institutions, and 
of their effects combmed with all the peculiar circum- 
stances in which any nation may be placed. 

2dly, An affectation of quickness m observation, an 
i&tuitive glance that requires only a nwmen^ and a 
wtrt, to judge of a perpauity and a wKoU. The late 
Mr. Petion, who was sent over into this country to ac- 
atiire a knowledge of our criminal law, is said to liave 
declared himself thoroughly informed upon the sub- 
ieet, after remaining precisely hi» <md tMrty ndnuies 
In the Old Bailey. 

3dly, The tendency to found observation on a sys- 
tem, rather than a system upon observation. The (act 



and bring beek firom a lesldence infonlgii eooutiiM 
nothing but tiie vague 9tid customary nottons concem* 
ing it, which are carried and brought back for half s 
century, without verification or change. The most 
ordinary shape in which this tendency to prejudge 
makes lU appearance among travellers, is by a dispo- 
sition to exait, or, a still more absurd disposition, to 
depreciate their native country. They are incapahle 
of considering a foreign people but under one smgle 
point of view— the relation in which they stand to 
their own ; and the whole narrative is freouently no> 
thing more than a mere triumph of nationoi vanity, or 
the ostentation of superiority to so common a failing. 
Bat we are wasting our time in giving a theory of 
" " * ' " * 5 have such ample 



the faults of travellers, when we 
means of exemplitying them all from the publicadba 
now before us, m which Mr. Jacob Fievte, with the 
most surprising talents for doing wrong, has contrived 
to condense and agglomerate every species of absurd* 
ity that ha? hitherto been made known, and even to 
launch out occasionally into new regions of nonseasei 
with a boldness which well entitles him to the merit 
of originality in folly, and discovery in impertinence. 
We consider Mr. Fiev^e's book as extremely valuable 
in one point of view. It affords a sort of limit or mind- 
mark, oeyond which we conceive it to be impossible 
in future tluit pertness and petulance should pass. It 
is well to be acijuainted with the boundaries of our 
nature on both sides ; and to Mr, Fievee we are in- 
debted for this valuable approach to pestimitm. The 
height of knowledge no man has yet scanned ; but we 
have now pretty well fathomed the gulf of ignorance. 
We must, however, do justice to Mr. Ficv^e when 
he deserves it. He evinces, in his preface, a lurking 
uneasiness at the apprehension of exciting war between 
the two countries, from the anger to which his letters 
will give birth in England. He pretends to deny that 
they will occasion a war ; but it is very easy to see he 
is not convinced by his o^yn arc^ments ; and we con- 
fess ourselves extremely pleased by this amiable soli* 
citude at the probable effusion of human blood. We 
hope Mr. Fievee is deceived by his philanthropy, and 
that no such unhappy consequences will ensue, as he 
really believes, thou^ he afiects to deny them. We 
dare to say the dignity of this country will be si^tls* 
fied. if the publication in question is disowned by the 
Frencti government, or, at most, if the author is given 
up. At aU events, we have no scruple to say, tliat to 
sacrifice twenty thousand lives, and a hundred miUione 
of money, to resent Mr. Fiev^e's book, would be an 
imio5itifiable waste of blood and treasure ; and that to 
take him off privately by assassination, would be aa 
undertaking hardly compatible with the dignity of a 
great empire. 

To show, however, the magnitude of the provoca- 
tion, wc shall specify a few of the charges which he 
makes against the English : that they do not under- 
stand fireworks as weil as the French; that they 
charge a shilling for admission to the exhibition ; that 
they have the misfortune of being incommoded by a 
certain disgraceful privilege, called the liberty of the 
press ; thai the opera band plays out of tune ; that the 
English are so fond of drinking, that they get drunk 
with a certain air called the gas of Paradise ; that the 
privilege of electina; members of parliament is so bur- 
thensome, that cities sometimes petition to be ex- 
empted from it ; that the great obstacle to a parlia- 
mentary reform is the mob ; that women sometimes 
have titles distinct ttom those of their husbands— al- 
though, in England, any body can sell his wife at 
market, with a rope about her neck. To these com- 
plaints he adds — tnat the English are so far iVom en- 
joying that equality of which their partisans boast, 
that none but the servants of the higher nobility can 
carry canes beh&d a carriage ; that the power which 
the French kings had of pardoning before trial, is 
much the same thing as the English mode of pardon, 
mg after trial ; thathe should conceive it to be a good 
reason for rejecting any measure in France, that It 
was imiuted f^om the English, who have ao fiunUv 
affections, and who love money so much, that tbmt 



is, there are very few original eyes and ear^. The first question, in an int^uiry concerning the charactet 
great mass see and bear at they are directed by others, | of any man, is, as to his diegree of fortuoe. Lastly^ 
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Mr. Fievie alkgei agtlntt the English, that they have 
great pleasure in contemplating the spectacle of men 
deprived of their reason. And indeed wc must have 
the candour to allow, that the hospitality which Mr. 
Fierce experienced, seems to atford some pretext for 
this assertion. 

One of the principal objects of Mr. FieT^e-s book, is 
to combat the Anglomania, which has raged so long 
amonff his countrymen, and which prevailed at Paris 
to such an excess, that even Mr. Neckar, a foreigner 
(incredible as it may seem} afUr hating been twiu 
minister of Francej retained a considerable share of 
admiration for the English governments This is quite 
inexplicable. But this ia nothing to the treason of the 
Encyclopedistt, who, instead of attributing the merit .of 
the experimental philosophy and the reasoning by in- 
duction to a Frenchman^ have shown themselves so lost 
to all sense of duty which they owed to their country, 
that they have attributed it to an Englishman,* of ihg 
name of Bacons and this for no better reason, than that 
he really was the author of it. The whole of this pas- 
aage, is written so entirely in the genius of Mr. FievAe, 
and so completely exemplifies that very caricature spe- 
cies of Frenchmen from which our gross and popular 
notions of the whole people are taken« that we shall 
give the whole passage at full length, cautipusly ab- 
staining from the sin of translating it. 

* Quand je reproche auz philosophes d'aroir Tant^ 1* An 
cletexTe, par htme pour les iiMtltutions qui soutenoient la 
Franceje ne hasaifie rien, et je foumiral une nouvelle 
preuve de cette assertion, en oika les encyclopedistes, chefs 
avou6fl de la philosophie modezne. 

• Comment nous ont-il9 pr^eent^ J»Encydop*dic ? Comme 
un monument immortel, .comme le dei^t prteieux de 
toutei 1«8 connoissances butnains. Sou<* quel patronage 
Pont.ilselev^ce monument immortel? Est oe sous P^gide 
das ^crivaina dont la France a'bonorqit? Non, Us ont 
choiai pour mAitre et pour idole un Anglais, BAcon ; Us lui 
on fait dire tout ce quells ont voulu, paice que cet auteur 
cxtraoxdinairement volumineux, n*Aoit pas connu en 
France, et ne Pest gu^re en Angleterre que de quelques 
hommes studieuz ; maW les philosophes scntoient que leur 
Sttcc^s, pour introduire des nouveaut^s, tenoit a faire croire 
qu'eUes n'^lent pas nmatt pour les grands e^irite ; et com- 
me lea grands esprits Fransais, trop oonnus, ne ce prAtoSent 
pas A un pareil dessein, les philosophes ont eu recours a 
I' Angleterre. Ainsl, un Quvrage fait en France, et offert a 
I'fbdzniration de I'Europe comme Pouvrage par excellence, 
fttt mis par des Frangais sous la protection du gtole Anglais. 
O honte! Et les philosophes se sont dit patriotes, et la 
France, peur pxiz desa degradation, leur a dev« des statues! 
La siAde qm commence, plus juste, parcc qu'il a le senti- 
ment de la Ttoitable grandeur, fiassera.ces statues et PSncy- 
dop^die s'enseveUr sous la mdme pouasl^re.' 

When to this are added the commendations that 
have been bestowed upon Newton, the magnitude and 
the originality of the discoveries which have been 
attributed to him, the admiration which the words of 
Locke have excited, and the homage that has been 

Kid to Milton and Shakspeare, the treason which 
■ks at the bottom of it all will not escape the pene- 
trating glance of Mr. Fievee ; and he will discem that 
same cause, f^om which every good Frenchman knows 
the defeat of Abonkir and of the first of June to have 
proceeded— 4Ae moneter Pitt^ and hit English guineas. 



EPCEWORTH ON BULLS. CEnofBUsra Review. 
1803.) 

JBicsy on IriA BuBt. By Ridiard Lorell E^evorlh and 
Maria Edgeworth. London, 1802. 

We hardly know what to say about this rambling, 
scrambling book ; but that we are ouite sure the author, 
when he besan any sentence in it, bad not the smaUlest 
sospicion of what It was about to contain. We say the 
author ; because, hi spite of the mixture of sexes ui the 
title-page, we are strongly inclmed to suspect that the 
male contributions exceed the female in a very great de- 
gree. The essay on Bulls is vnritten much wiifi the same 
mmd, and in tne same manner, as a schoolboy takes 

^ * ^^ was conquered Oy a person of the name of Julius 
CMsr/ ktke tt^ pl^Me m ons of Mr. Newberry's Uttto 



a walk : he moves on for ten yards on the straMi 
road, with surprising perseverance ; then sets out after 
a butterfly, looks for a bird's nest, or jumps back- 
wards and forwards over a ditch. In the same rntm- 
ner, this nimble and digressive gentleman is away after 
every object which ctosses his mind. If you leave 
him at the end of a comma, in a steady pursuit of Lis 
subject, you are sure to find him, before the next full 
stop, a hundred yards to the right or left, friskiug, 
capering, and p^mning in a high paroxyism of merri- 
ment and agility. Mr. Edgeworth seems to possess 
the sentiments of an accomplished gentleman, the in- 
formation of a scholar, and the vivacity of a first-rate 
harlequin. He is fuddled with animal spirits, giddy 
with constitutional joy ; in such a state he must have 
written on, or burst. A discharge of ink was an eva- 
cuation absolutely necessary, to avoid fatal and ple- 
thoric congestion. 

The object of the book is to prove, that the practice 
of making bulls is not more imputable to iLe Irish 
than to any other people $ and tne manner in which 
he sets about it^ is to quote examples of bulls produced 
in other countries. But this is surely a singular way of 
reasoning the question : for there are goitres out of 
Valais^ extortioners who do not worship Moses, oat 
cakes out of the Tweed, and balm beyond the pre- 
cincts of Gilead. If nothing can be said to exist pre- 
eminently and emphatically in one country, which 
exists at all in another, then Frenchmen are* not gay, 
nor Spaniards grave, nor axe gentlemen of the Mile- 
sian race remarkable for their disinterested con- 
tempt of wealth in their connubial relations. It is 
probable there is some foundation for a character 
so generally difiuscd ; though it is also probable that 
such foundation is extremely enlarged by fame. If 
there were no foundation for the common opinion, 
we must suppose national characters fbrmcd by 
chance ; and that the Irish might, by accident, have 
been laughed at as bashful ana sheepish; which 
is impossible. The author puzzles himself a good 
deal about the nature of buUs^ without coming to 
any decision about the matter^ Though the ques- 
tion is not a very easy one, we shtul venture to 
say, that a bull is an apparent congrulty, and refd 
incongruity, of ideas, suddenly discovered. And if 
this account of bulls be just, they are (as might have 
been supposed) the very reverse of wit ; for as wit 
discovers real relations, that are not apparent, bulls 
admit apparent relations that are not reaJ. The plea- 
sure arising from wit proceeds from our surprise at 
suddenly discovering two things to be similar, in which 
we su9«)ect no similarity. The pleasure arismg from 
b.dl8 proceeds from discovering two things to be dis- 
sunilar, in which a resemblance might have been sus- 
pected. The same doctrine will apply to wit, and to 
bulls in action. Practical wit discovers connection or 
relation between actions, in which duller understand- 
ings discover none ; and practical bulls originate from 
an apparent relation between two actions, which more 
correct understandings immediately perceive to have 
no rehition at all. 

Louis XIV. being extremely harrassed by the re- 
peated solicitations of a veteran officer lor promotion, 
said one day, loud enough to be heard, < Tnat gentle- 
man is the most troublesome officer I have in my 
service.* < That is precisely the charge (said the old 
man) which your Majesty's enemies bring against 
me.' 

An English gentleman,' (says Mr. Edgeworth, in a story 
Citadirom Joe Millar,) <was writing a letter in a cotfec- 
bouse ; and peroeivhig that an Lishman stationed behind 
himwastakiDf that liberty which Parmenio used with his 
friend Alexander, instead of putting liis feal upon the lips 
of the curious impertlnentf the English gentleman thought 
proper to reprove tlxe Hibernian, if not with delicacy, at 
feast with poetical justice. He concluded writing his letter 
intheue words: "I would say more, hut a damned tall 
Irishman la reading over my shoulder every word I wtfit," 
* " You lie, you scoundrel,'' sakl the self-convicted Hlber> 
nian.*— (p. 39.) 

The pleasure derived fVom the first of these stories, 
proceeds from the discovery of the relation that subsists 
between the object he had m view, and the assent of the 
officer to an obsenratioii so tmfiiendly to that end. lA 
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the fifst rapid fhnce which the mind throws upon his 
words, ho appears, by his acquiescence , to be pleading 
against himself. Ther^ seems to be no relation be* 
iween what he says, and what he wishes to effect by 
speaking. 

In the second story, the pleasure is directly the re- 
verse. The lie given was apparently the readiest 
means of proving his innocence, and rtalty the most 
actual way of establisliing his |uut. There seems for 
a moment to be a strong relation between the means 
and tae object ; while, in fact, no irrelatian4:an be so 
complete. 

What connection is there between pelting stones at 
monkeys, and gathering cocoa-nuts from lofty trees ? 
Apparently none. But monkeys sit upon cocoa-nut- 
tr&tis ; monkeys are imitative animals ; and if you 
pelt a monkey with a stone, he pelts you with a cocoa- 
nut in return. This scheme of gathering cocoa-nuts is 
Terr witty, and would be more so if it did not appear 
osetoi : for the idea of utility is always inimical to the 
idea of wit.* There appears, on the contrary^ to be 
some relation between tne revenge of the Irish rebels 
against a banker, and the means which they took to 
gratify it, by burning all his notes wherever they 
found them ; whereas, they could not have rendered 
him a more essential service. In both these' cases of 
bulls, the one verbal, the ^her practical, there is an 
apparent congroity, and real injoongruity of ideas. In 
boih the cases of wit, there is an apparent incongruity 
and a real relation. 

It is clear that a bull cannot depend upon mere 
incongruity alone ; for if a man were to say that he 
would ride to London upon a cocked hat, or that he 
would cut his throat with a ponivd of piokkd salmon, 
this, though completely iucongmous, would not be to 
make bulls, but to talk nonsense. The stronger the 
apparent connection, and the more complete the real 
disconnectioQ of the ideas, the greater the surprise, 
and the better the bull. The less apparent, and the 
more complete the relations established by wit, the 
higher gratification does it afford. A great deal 
of the pleasure experienced from bulls, proceeds 
from the sense of superiority in ourselves. Bulls 
which we invented, or koew to be invented, might 
please, but in a less degree, for want of this addition- 
al zest. 

As there must be apparent connection, and real 
Tecongmity, it is seldom that a man of sense and edu- 
cetion finds any form of words by which he is con- 
scious that he might have been deceived into a bull. 
To cooDuceive how the person has been deceived, he 
must suppose a degree of mformation very different 
from^ and a species of character very heterogeneous to. 
his own ; a process which diminishes surprise, and 
censeqiiently pleasure. In the above-mentioned story 
of the Irishman overlooking the man writing no per- 
son of ordinar]^ sacacitv can suppose himseifbetrayed 
into such a mistake ; but he con easUy represent to 
himself a kind of character that might nave been so 
betrayed. There are some bulls so extremely falla- 
cious, that an^ man may imagine himself to have 
been betrayed ints them ; but these are rare : and, in 
general, it is a poor, contemptible species of amuse- 
ment, a delight m which evinces a very bad taste in wit. 

* It must be observed* that all the great pasdonB, and 
many other feelings, eztteguiih the rdish for wit Thus 
JyMoAa vuAos Deummdit et enbw'tt would be witty, were it 
not bordering on the sublime. The ie«emblance between 
the sandal tree imparting (while it falls) its aromantic fla- 
vour to the edge of the Mxe, and the benevolent manje- 
wmrding evil with geod, would be witty, did it not excite 
Tirtuous emotions. There are many mechanical contriv- 
ances which excite sensations verysimjlar to wit; but the 
attention is absorbed by their utili^^ Some of Meilhi's 
machines, which have no utility at ail, are quite similar to 
wit. A small model of a steam-engine, or mere squirt, is 
wit to a child. A man speculates on the causes of die fiist, 
or in its consequences, and so loses the feelings of wit : with 
the latter, he is too familiar to be surprised. In short, the 
essence of every spedes of wit is surinrfse ; which vi termini, 
must be sudden ; and the sensations which wit has a ten- 
dency to exctte, are impahred or destroyed as often as th^ 
m mtngisd with much thought or piaaton. 



Whether the Irish make mofs bttUt than their 
neighbours, is, as we have before remarked, not a 
point of much Importance ; but it is of considerable 
iiiiportance that the character of a nation should not 
be degraded ; and Mr. Ed^eworth has great merit in 
hia very benevolent intention of doing justice to the 
excellent qualities of the Irish. It is not possible to 
read his book without feeling a strong and new dispo- 
sition in their favour. Whether the imitation of the 
Irish manner be correct in his little stories, we can- 
not determine ; but we feel the same confidence in the 
accura<5y of the imitation, that is often felt in the 
resemblance of a portrait, of which we have never seen 
the otigmal. It is no very high compliment to Mr. 
Edgeworth's creative powers, to say, he could not have 
formed anything^ whicii was not real, so like reality ; 
but such a remark only robs Peter to pay Paul ; and 
gives everything to his powers of observation which it 
takes from those ef his imagination. In truth, no* 
thing can be better tlian bis imitation of the Irish 
manner: it is first-rate painting. 

Edgeworth and Co. have another faculty in great 

?irfection. They are eminently masters of the pathos, 
he Firm drew tears from «s in the stories of little 
Dominick, and of the Irish beggar who killed his 
sweetheart : Never was any gnef more natural or 
simple. The first, however, ends in a very foplish 
way; 

• ■ f ormota tupente 
Deainii in ptacem. 

We are extremely glad that our avocation did not 
call us from Bath to London on the day that the Bath 
coach-conversation took place. We except ftom this 
wish the story with which the conversation termi- 
nates ; for as soon as Mr. Kdgeworth enters upon a 
story he excels. 

We must confess we have been mvch more pleased 
with Mr. Edgeworth in his hiughing and in his pathe- 
tic, than in his grave and reasoning moods. He meant, 
perhaps, that we should ; and it certainly is not very 
necessary that a writer should be profound on the 
subject of bulls. Wkiatever be the deficiencies of the 
book, they are, in our estimation, amply atoned for by 
its merits ; by none more than that hvely feeling of 
compassion which pervades it for the distresses of the 
wUdf Idnd-heartedf blundering poor of Ireland. 



TRIMMER AND LANCASTER.* (EDnrBtrnoH 
RxviEw, 1806.) 

A Compamtive View of tKe New Plan of Edueation profMd' 
gated hy Mr. Jotepi ^Mncaater, in his TracU eoucermng 
the In$trveiion ^f Ac CkMren of the Labouring Part qf the 
Community ; and of the Syttim of ChriHian Education 
founded ty ottr pious ForeftUhera for the Initiation of the 
Toung Membert of the Eitt^ihed Ckurth in the Prineiflee 
ef tke R^ormed Migion, By Mrt». Trimmer. 1806. 

Tms is a book written by a lady who has gained 
considerable reputation at the Comer of St. Paul's 
Churchyard ; who flames in the van of Mr. Newbuiy's 
shop ; and is, upon the whole, dearer to mothecs and 
aunts than any other who pours the miUc of science 
into the mouths of babes and sucklings. Tired at last 
of scribbling for children, and getting ripe in ambition. 
she has now written a book for grown-up peo]?lc^ aud 
selected for her antagonist as stiffs conUoversiaUst as 
the whole field of dispute could well have supplied. 
Her opponent is Mr. Lancaster, a Quaker, who has 
lately given to the world new and striking lights upon 
the subject of Education, and come forwani to the 
notice of his country by spreading order^ knowledge, 
and innocence among the lowest ofmankmd. 

Mr. Lancaster, she says, wants method in his book; 

* Lancaster Invented the new method of education. The 
Church was sorely vexed at hi« success, endeavoured to set 
up Br. Bell as the discoverer, and to run down poor Lan- 
caster. George the Third was irritated bv this shabby con- 
duct, and always protected Lancaster. lELe was deughted 
with this Review, and made Sir Herbert Taylor leaa It a 
second time to him 
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•ai Uwnfbw hor inswei to him !• witfamit any ar- 
nmgeniBnt The same excnae most mffice fox the 
dcaultory ohservatioiis we ahall make upon this Jady's 
publication. 

The fixBt tenntton of disguat we experienced at Mrs. 
Trimmer's boolc, was ftom the patronizing and pro- 
tecting air with which the speaks of some small part of 
Mr. Lancaster's plan. She seems to supnose, because 
she has dedicated her mind to the subject, that her 
opinion must necessarily be valuable upon it ; forget- 
ting it to be barely possible that her application may 
have made her more wrong, instead of more right. If 
she can make out her case, that Mr. Lancaster is do- 
taig mischief in so important a point as that of nation- 
«I education, she has a right, in common with every 
one else, to lay her complaint before the public ; but a 
right to jDublish praises must be earned by sometiiine 
more difficult tlian the writing sixpenny bmiks for chiiu 
dren. Tills may be very good ; thougn we never re- 
member to have seen any one of them ; but if they 
be no more remarkable for judgment and discretion 
than parts of the work belore us, there are many 
thriving children quiu capable of repaying the obli* 
gations they owe to their amiable instructress, and of 
teaching, with grateful retaliation, * the old iaea how 
to shoot.' 

In remarUng upon the work before us, we shall ex- 
actly follow the plan of the authoress, and pefix, as 
she does, the titles of those subjects on which her ob- 
servations are made ; doing her the justice to presume 
that her quotations are fairly taken Arom Mr. Lancas- 
ter's book. 

1. Mr. laneasUr^M iV</<ice^— Mrs. Trimmer here 
contends, in opposition to Mr. Lancaster, that ever 
since the estabhshment of the Protestant Church, the 
education of the poor has been a national concern in 
this country ; and the only argument she produces in 
support of this extravagant assertion, is an appeal to 
the act of uniformity. If there are inilliona of £ng. 
tishmen who cannot spell their own names, or read a 
Qgn-post which bids them turn to the right or left, is 
% any answer to this deplorable isnorance to say, 
ihere is an act of Parliament for public instruction? — 
ID show the very line and chapter where the King, 
Lords, and Commons, in Parliament assembled, or- 
lained the universality of reading and writing, when, 
ecnturies afiervrards, the ploughman is no more capa- 
ble of the one or the other than the beast which ne 
4rives ? In point of fact, there is no Protestant coun- 
try in the world where the education of the poor has 
%een so grossly and infamousljr neglected as in Eng- 
land. Mr. Lancaster has the biffh merit of calling the 
vublic attention to this evil, and of calling it in the 
lest way, by new and active remedies ; and this un« 
•Andid and feeble lady, instead of using the influence 
the has obtained over the anility of these realms, to 
H>in that useful remonstrance which Mr. Lancaster nas 
begun, pretends to deny that the evil exists ; and when 
rou ask where are the schools, rods, pedagogues, 
primers, histories of Jack the Giant-killer, ana an the 



tPrinciplu 
Hon iM conducted.'-'' Happily fer mankind,' says Mr. 
Lancaster, < it is possiDie to combhie precept a^d 
practice together ia the education of youtn : that pub- 
lic spirit, or general opinion, wliich sives such strength 
to vice, may be rendered serviceable to the cause of 
virtue ; and in thus directing it, the whole secret, the 
beauty, and simplicity of national education consists. 
Suppose, for instance, it be required to train a youth 
to strict veracity. He has learned to read at scnool : 
he there reads the declaration of the Divine will re- 
specting liars : he is there informed of the pernicious 
efi*ects that practice produces on society at large ; and 
he is enjoined, for the fear of God, for the approbation 
of his friends, and for the good of his school-fellows, 
never to tell an untruth. Tms Is a moet excellent pre- 
cept ; but let it be taught, and yet, if the contrary 
practice be treated with indifferenee by parents, 
teachers, or associates, it will either weaken or de- 
stroy all the good that can be derived fVom it : But if 
the pwoats or teacher^ tenderly nip the rising ihootfl 



of viee s if the asaodatea of y<nith poor contempt on 
the liar ; he will soon hide h& head with shame, aadi 
most likely leave off the practice.'— (p. 34. 26.) 

The objection which Mrs. Trimmer makes to this 
passage, 18 that it is exalting tkefear of man above the 
fear o/ Uod. This observation is as mischievous as it 
Is unfounded. ^ Undoubtedly the fear of God ought to 
be the paramount principle from the very beginning of 
life, if it were possible to make it so ; but it is a feel- 
ing which can only be built up by deerees. The awe 
and respect which a child entertains tor its parent and 
instructor, is the first scaffolding upon which the sa- 
cred edifice of religion is reared. A child begint to 
pray, to act, ajud to abstain, not to ptease (*od, but to 
please the parent, who tells him that such is the wHl 
of God. The religious principle gams ground from the 
power of association and the improvement of reason ; 
iNit vrithout the tear of man^— the desire of pleasing, 
and the dread of offending those with whom he lives, — 
it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
cherish it at all in the minds of the children. If you 
tell (says Mr. Lancaster) a child not to swear, oe* 
cause it is fbrbidden by God, and he finds everybody 
whom he lives with addicted to that vice, the mere 
precept will soon be obliterated ; which would acquire 
lU just influence if aided by the effect of example. — 
Mr. Lancaster does not say that the fear of man ever 
ought to be a stronger motive than the fear of God, or 
tliat, In a thorougmy formed character, it ever i$ : he 
merely aays, that the fear of man may be made the 
most powerful mean to raise up the fear of God ; and 
nothing, in our ojmiion, can be more plain, more sen- 
sible, or better expressed, than his opinions upon these 
subjects. In corroboration of ti^s sentiment, Mr. Lan- 
caster tells the following story :— 

< A benevolent friend of mine,* says be. who re^es at a 
villsffe near London, where he has a school of the class 
called Sundm SehooU, recommended several lads to me for 
education. He is a pious man, and these children had the 
advantage of food mrscnte under his instruction in an em- 
inemt degree, but had redaced them to very little practice. 
As they came to my school ttom some distance, they ^ eic 
permitted to bring their dinners: and, in the interval be- 
tween morning and tftcrnoon scnool hours, spent their time 
with a number of lads under similar circumstt sees iu a rlav- 

K>und adjoining the school-room. In this pUy^f^round tfie 
ys usually enioy an hour's recrestion ; tops, balls, races, 
or what beet suits their taicUnatlon or the season of the 
year ; but with this charge, <' Let all be kept hi innocence. '* 
These lads thought themselves very happy at play with 
their new anodates ; but on a sudden they were seixed and 
overcome by numbtts, wore brought into school iu^t as 
people in the street would seize a pick-pocket, ana bring 
him to the police office. Happening at that time to be 
within, I inquired, "Well, boys, what is all this bustle 
about ?'*—«< Why, sir,** was the general reply, «< theve lads 
have been swearing.** This was announced with as much 
emphasis and solemnity as a judge would use in passing 
sentence upon a criminal. The culprits were, as may be 
supposed, in much terror. After the examination of wiu 
nesaes and proof of the facts, they received admonition as 
to the offence ; and, on promise of better behaviour, were 
dismissed. No more wa^ ever heard of their swearine ; yet 
it was observable, that they were better acquainted witk 
Ae theory qf Chrieliaaity, and could give a more rational 
answer to queetiontfrom e&e senplttre, than several of the 
boys who had thus treated them, on comparison, « eonsta- 
Ue» wndd do a thief I coll this,' odds Mr. Lancaster, 
«pfa«(<'eaIreb'gi'otatfueruci>omand could, if needful, give 
many such anecdotes.'— (p. 36, 37.) 

All ttitX Mrs. Trimmer has to observe agamst this 
very striking illustration of Mr. Lancaster's doctrine, 
is, that the monitors behaved to the swearers in a very 
rude and unchristianUke manner. She begins with be- 
ing cruel, and ends with being silly. Her first obser- 
vation is calculated to raise the posse comitattis against 
Mr. Lancaster, to ffet him stoned for impiety ; and 
then, when he produces the most forcible example of 
the effect of opmion to encourage religious precept, 
she says such a method of preventing r.wearing is too 
rude for the gospel. True, modest, unobiiiisive reli- 
gion — chu^table, forgiving, indulgent Christianity, is 
Uie greatest ornament and the greatest bl^sin^ that 
can dwell in the mind of man. But if there is one 
character more baee. more infamous, and more ahock- 
iDg than another, It is him who, for the sake of som« 
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V^tOf jMrndOoBi in the vorid.i0 cYcr readjto acoiM 
tofu^ouDus persons of inellgiod— to tum common in- 
former for the church— and to convert the most heau- 
tifhl feelings of the human heart to the deatniction of 
the good and great) hy fixing upon talents the indeli* 
hLe stigma of irreligion. It matters not how trifling 
and iiuugnificant the acuser ; cry out that the church 
is in danger, and your object is accomplished ; lurk in 
the valk of hypocrisy, to accuse your enemy of the 
cTime of Atheism; and his rnin is quite certain ; ao* 
quilted or condemned, is the same thing ; it is only 
sufficient that he be accused, in order that his destmo 
turn be accomplished. If ve could satisfy ourselTes 
that sncU were the real views of Mrs» Tnmmer, and 
that she were capable of such baseness, we would 
have drawn blood from her at every line, and left her 
in a state of martyrdom more piteous than that of St. 
Uba. Let her attribute the miUc and milthiess abe 
meeta with in this review of her book, to the convic- 
tion we entertain, that she knew no better — that she 
really did understand Mr. Lancaster as she pretends to 
understand htm>-and that if she had been aware of 
the extent of the mischief she was doin^, she would 
have tossed the manuscript spelling book m which she 
was engaged into the fire, rather than have done it. — 
As a proof that we are in earnest in speaking of Mrs. 
Trimmer's simplicity, we must state the ol^ectionshe 
makes to one of Mr. Lancaster's punishments. — 

* When I meet,' says Mr. Lancaster, with a slovenly 
boy, I pat a label upon his breast, I walk him round 
the school with a tin or paper crown upon his head.' 

* Surely^'sajs Mrs. Trimmer, (in reply to this,) < sure- 
ly it should be remembered, that the Saviour ^ XKe 
world was crowned with thnms. in derision, and that 
this is ths reason why crowning u an improper punish^ 
mentfor a slovenly &oy,' /// 

Rewards and Punishments,-^Mn. Trimmer objects 
to the fear of ridicule being made an instroment of 
education, because it may be hereafter employed to 
shame a Iwy out of his religion. She might, tor the 
same reason, object to the cultivation of the reason- 
mg faculty, because a i>oy may hereafter be reasoned 
out of his relision : she surely does not mean to say 
that she would make boys insensible to ridicule, the 
fear of wiilch is one curb upon the follies and cccoi- 
tricLties of human nature. Such an object it would be 
impossible to effect, even if it were useftd: Put an 
hundred boys tosethor, and the fear of being laughed 
at will always be a strong influencing motive with 
every incKvidttal among them. If a master can tum 
this principle to his own use, and get boys to laugh at 
vice instead of the old plan of laughing at virtue, is he 
not doing a very new, a very difficult, and a very lau- 
dable thinff? 

When Mr. Lancaster finds a little boy with a very 
dirty face, he sends for a little girl, and makes her 
wash off the dirt before the whole school : and she is 
<Urected to accompany her ablutions with a gentle 
box of the ear. To us, this punishment appears well 
adapted to the offence ; and in this, and in most other 
instaaces of Mr. Lancaster's interference in scholas- 
tic diacipUne, we are struck with his good sense^ and 
deliglsted that arrangements apparently so trivial, 
really so important, should have fallen under the au 
tention of so ingenious and so original a man. Mrs. 
Trimmer objects to this practice, that it destroys 
female modesty, and inculcates in that sexy an hamt 
^/giving boxes on the ear^ 

* Wben a boy gets into a singing tone in reading,' savs 
Mr. Lancaster, *tbe best mode of cure that I have hltheito 
found effectual is by the /ofca of ridicule.— Decorate the 



offender with matchea, bauade, (dying speeches if needful ;) 
{ in this paib send him round tne school, with some boys 
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befoie him crying matdies, &c, etactly imitating the dismal 
tones with which such things are hawked about London 
street^ as will resdUy recur to the reader's memoxy. I be- 
lieve many boys behave ruddy to Jews more on account 
of the manner in which th^ cry '<old dothes/' than be- 
cause they are Jews. I have always found excellent effects 
from treating boys, who sing or tone in their reading, in the 
manner described. It is sure to tum the lauth of the whole 
school n^n the deUaquent ; it pfovekes li&iility, in spite 
ofevcsTeiideaTourtodieckit,iaallbutlft«<(^fieiidcr. I have 
rainowa aboy Ihas puMad osos^ for whom tt was 



Ineedf^aseooadtlme. It Is also rmnr sAJoa ttiat a bey 
deserves both a log and a shackle at the same time. Most 
boys are wise eaouch, when under one punishment, not to 
tran»ess immediately, lest it should be doubled.'— (p. 47, 
48.) 

This punidunent is objected to on the part of Mrs 
Trimmer, because it inculcates a dislike to Jews, and 
an mdifference to dying speeches ! Toys, she says, 
given as rewards, are worUly tbmgs ; children are to 
be taught that there are eternal rewards in store fox 
them. It is very dangerous to give prints as rewards, 
because prints may hereafter be the vehicle of inde- 
cent ideas% It is, above all things, perilous to creato 
an order of merit in the borough school, because il 
gives the boys an idea of the origin of nobility, 
* especiallv in titnes (we use Mrs. Trimmer's - own 
words) which furnish instances cf the extinction of a 
race of ancient nobUiiy, in a neighbouring nation, and 
the Ovation of some of the totvest people to the 
highest stations, Boye accustomed to consider themselves 
the nobles of the school, may in their future lives, form a 
conceit of their own merits (unless they have very sound 
principles), aspire to be nobles of the land, and to take 
place of t?ie hereditary nobility,^ 

We think these extracts will suificiently satisfy 
every reader of common sense, of the merits of this 
pubhcatmn. For our part, when we saw these ragged 
and interesting little nobles, shuiing id their tin stars, 
we only thought it probabl<) that the spirit of emula- 
tion would nmke them better ushers, tradesmen, and 
mechanics. We &d, in truth, imanne we had ob- 
served, m some of their faces, a bola project for pro- 
curing better breeches for keening out the blast oi 
heaven, which howled through those garments in 
every direction, and of aspiring hereafter to greater 
strength of seam, and more perfect continuity of cloth 
But for the safety of the titled orders we had no fear; 
nor did we once dream that the black rod which whipt 
these dirty little dukes, woukl one day be borne be 
fore them as the emblem of legislative dignity, and 
the sign of noble blood. 

Order.— The order Mr. Lancaster has displayed in 
the school is quite astonishing. Every boy seems to 
be the cm[ of a wheel — the whole school a perfect ma* 
chine. Tnis is ao far from behig a burden or con- 
stmint to the boys, that Mr. Lancaster has made it 
quite pleasant to them, by giving to it the air of mili- 
tary arrangement ; not foreseeing, as Mrs. Trimmer 
foresees, that, in times of public dangers, this plan fur- 
nishes the disaffected with the immediate means of 
raising an army ; for what have they to do but to send 
for all the children educated by Mr. Lancaster, ftom 
the different comers of the kingdom into which they 
are dispersed, to beg it as a particular favour of them 
to fall into tne same order as they adopted in the 
spelling class twenty-five years ago ; and tne rest is all 
amtter of courser— 

Jamquef^fi€$t et Beaa solofiC. 

The maht object, however, for which this book is 
written, is to prove that the church establishment is 
in danger, from the increase of Mr. Lancaster's insti- 
tutions. Mr. Lancaster is, as we have before observed, 
a Qimkcr. As a Quaker, he says, I cannot teach youi 
creeds ; but I ple&e mpelf not to teach my own. I 
pledge myself (and if I deceive you, desert me, and 
give me up) to confine myself to those points of Chris- 
tianity in which all C3iristians agree. To which Mrs. 
Trimmer replies, that, in the first place, he cannot do 
this ; and, in the next place, if he did ao it, it would 
not be enough. But why, we would ask, cannot Mr. 
Lancaster effect his first object ? The practical and 
the feeling parts of religion are much more likely to 
attract the attention and provoke the questions of chil- 
dren, than its speculative doctrines. A child is not 
very likely to put any questions at all to a catechisms 
mtfSter, and still less likely to lead him into subtle and 
profcnmd disquisition. It appears to us not only prac- 
ticable, but ve^ easy, to confine the religious instruc- 
tion of the poor, in the first years of life, to those gen- 
eral feelings and principles which are suitable to the 
established chnrcb, ana to every sect ; afterwards, tfaa 
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diicriiDiiiatiiig tenets of eftcfa subdiyieioii of Chris- 
tians may be fixed upon this general basis. To say 
this is not enough, that a child should be made an An- 
tisocinian, or an Antipelaghin, in his tenderest years, 
may be very just ; but what prevents you from mak- 
ing him so ( Mr. Lancaster, purposely and intention- 
ally, to allay all jealousy, leaves him in a state as well 
adapted tor one creed as another. Beein ; make your 
pupil a firm advocate for the peculiar doctrines oi the 
English church ; dig round about him, on every side, 
a trench that shall guard him (torn every species of 
heresy. In spite of all this clamour you do nothing ; 
you do not stix a single step ; you educate alike the 
swineherd and his hog— ana then, when a man of real 
genius and enterprise rises up» and says, Let me dedi- 
cate mv life to this object ; I will do every thing but 
that which must neeessarily devolve upon you alone ; 
you refuse to do your little, and compel him, by the 
cry of Infidel and Atheist, to leave you to your an- 
cient repose, and not to drive you, by insidious com- 
parisons, to any sy.stem of active utility. We deny, 
again and agam, that Mr, Lancaster's instruction is 
any kind of impediment to the propagation of the doc- 
trines of the church ; and if Mr. Lancaster was to per- 
ish with his sjrstcm to-morrow, these boys would pos- 
itively be taught nothing ; the doctrines which Mrs. 
Trimmer considers to be prohibited would not rush in, 
but there would be an absolute vacuum. We will, 
however, say this in favour of Mrs. Trimmer, that if 
every one who has joined w her clamour, bad la- 
bored one-hundredth part as much as she has done in 
the cause of national education, the clamour would be 
much more rational, and much more consistent^ than 
it now is. By living with a few people as active as 
herself, she is perhaps somehow or another persuaded 
that there is a national education going on in this coun- 
try. But OUT principal argument is, that Mr* Lancas- 
ter's plan is at least better than the nofAzng which pre- 
ceded it. The authoress herself seems to be a lady of 
respectable opinions, and very ordinary talents ; de- 
fending what IS right without judgment, and believing 
what is holy without charity. 



PARN£LL AND IRELAND* (EDtNBimoH Re- 
VIEW, 1807.) 

aistorieai JUpologyfor ikt IrUh CathoU'ea. By WUlism Par- 
neU, Edquixe. Fttzpatridc, Dublin, 1B07. 

Ir ever a nation exhibited symptoms of downright 
madness, or utter stupidity, we conceive these symp- 
toms may be easily recomized in the conduct or this 
country upon the Catholic question. A mas has a 
wound in his great toe, ana a violent and perilous 
fever at the same time ; and he refuses to take the 
medicines for the fever, because it will disconcert his 
toe ! The mournful and folly-stricken blockhead for- 
gets that his toe cannot survive faim ; — that if he dies, 
there can be no digital life apart from him ; yet he 
lingers and fondles over this last part of his body, 
soothing it madly with little plasters, and anile fo- 
mentations, while the neglected fever rages in bis 
entraps, and bums away his whole life. If the com- 
paratively little questions of Establishment are aP 
that this country is capable of discussing or regard- 
ing, for God's sake let ns remember, that the foreign 
conquest, which destroys all, destroys this beloved 
toe also. Pass over free'dom, industry, and science — 
and look upon this great empire, by which we are 
about to be swallowed up, only as it affects the man- 
ner of collecting tithes, and of reading the liturgy — 
still, if all goes, these must go too ; and even, for 

* I do not retract one syllable (or one iota) of what I have 
said or written upon the Catholic que^on. What was 
wantrd for Ireland wa« emancipation, time and justice, 
abolition of present wrongs; time for foifrettlng pa^ 
wrongs, and that continued and even justice which would 
make such oblivion wise. It is now only difficult to tran- 
quiUze Irdand, before emandpation it was impossible. Aa 
t) the daneer from Catholic doctrines, I must leave such 
apprehensions to the reapertiible anOi^ of tbeie reains. J 
n^ not meddla with tt. 



their interests, it is worth while to conciliate Iielandr 
to avert the hostility^ and to employ the sUenrth of 
the Catholic population. We plead the question as 
the sincerest iriends to the Establisliment ^— as wish' 
ing to it all the prosperity and duration its warmest 
advocates can desire, — but remembering alvirays, what 
these advocates seem to forget, that the Establish' 
ment cannot be threatened by any danger so great as 
the perdition of the kingdom in which it is estab- 
lished. 

We are truly glad to agree so entirely with Mr, 
Pamell upon this great question ; we admire Ms way 
of thinking ; and most cordially recommend his work 
to the attention of the public. The general condu* 
sion which he attempts to prove is this ^-4hat refi^ 
gious sentiment^ however perverted to bigotry or 
fanaticism, has always a Tendency to moikration ; 
that it seldom assumes any great portion of activity 
or enthusiasm, except from novelty of opinion, or from 
opposition, contumely, and persecution, when novelty 
ceases ; that a government nas little to fear from any 
religious sect, except while that sect is new. Give a 
government only time, and^ provided it has the good 
sense to treat ioliy with forbearance, it must ulti- 
mately prevail, when, therefore, a sect is found, 
after a lapse of years, to be ill disposed to the govern' 
ment, we may be certain that government has widen* 
ed its separation by marked distinctions, roused its 
resentment by contumely, or supported its enthusiasm 
by persecution. 

The particular conclusion Mr. Pamell attempts to 
prove is, tliat the Catholic rclisicn in Irelana had 
sunk into torpor and inactivity, till government roused 
it with the lash. : that even then, from the respect and 
attachment, which men are always inclined to shoiw 
towards government, there still remained a large 
body of loyal Catholics ; that these only decreased in 
number from the rapid increase of persecution ; and 
that, after all. the effects which the resentment of the 
Roman Catholics had in creating rebellions had been 
very much cxagrerated. 

In support of these two conclusions, Mr. Pamell 
takes a survey of the history of Ireland, from the con* 
quest under Henry, to the rebellion under Charles the 
i irst- passingvery rapidly over the period which pre- 
cedea the Keforraation, and dwelling principally 
upon the various rebeUiona which broke out in Ireland 
between the Reformation and the grand rebellion in 
the reign of Charles the First. The celebrated conquest 
of Ireland by Henry the Second, extended only to a 
ver}' few counties in Leinster ; nine-tenths of the whole 
kingdom were left, as he found them, under the domi- 
nion of their native princes . The influence of example 
was as stroug in this, as in most other instances ; 
and great numbers of ti>e English settlers who came 
over under various adventurers, resigned their pre- 
tensions to superior civilization, cast off their lower 
garments, and lapsed into the nudity and barbar- 
ism of the Irish. The limit which divided the pos- 
sessions of thtt English settler from those of the 
native Irish, was called the pale ; and the expressions 
of inhabitants within pale^ and vithottt the po/e, were 
the terms by which the two nations were distinguish- 
ed. It is almost superfluous to ctate, that the most 
bloody and peniicious warfare vi*as carried on upon 
the borters — sometimes for something — sometimes 
for nothing— -most commonly lor cows. The Iri&h; 
over whom the sovereigns of England afiectcd a sori 
of nominal dominion, were entirely govemed by their 
own laws; and so very little cconection had they 
with the justice of the invading country, that it wns 
as lawful to kill an Irishman, as it was to kill a 
badger or a fox. The instances are innumerable, 
where the defendant has pleaded that the deceased 
was an Irbhman, and that therefore defendant had a 
right to kill him ; — ^and upon the proof of Hibemicism 
acquittal followed of course. 

when the English army mustered in any great 
strength, the Irish chieftams would do exterior ho- 
mage to the English Crown ; and they very fiequent- 
ly^ by this artifice, averted from their country the 
miseries of invasion : but they remained completely 
unsubdind, tintU the rebellion which took puce & 
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tbe leigB of (|Q6en Elizabeth, of trhich that politic | 
womaa availed herself to the complete BubjagatloQ of 
Ireland. In speaking of the Irish about the reign of i 
Elizabeth, or James the First, wc must not draw our 
comparisons from finsland, but from Nov Zealand ; 
they vere not civilizea men, but savages ; and if we 
xeaeoa about their conduct, we must reason of them 
as savages. 

• Afler resding every account of Irish history,* /says Mr. 
PameUf) ' one gresi perplexity appesn to remain : How 
d>ei it lisppen, that» mm the first invuion of the English, 
till the reign of Jame« I., Ireland seems not to have made 
the smallest prozress in civilization or weslth? 

• That it was divided into a number of small principali- 
ties, which waged constant war on each other, or that the 
app ointment of the chieftains was elective, do not appear 
saindent reawns, although theie are the only one» assigned 
by th)de who have been at the trouble of considering tlie 
stttjject: neither are the confiscations of property quite suf- 
ficient to account for the etfect There have Seen great 
confitcatioM in other countries, and «tiU they have noUr- 
l^ed: the petty states of Greece were quite analogous to 
the chiefries (as they were called) in Ireland; and vet 
they seemed to flourish almost in proportion to their ol** 
sensluns, Poland felt the bad effects of an ^ective monar- 
chy more than any other country ; and yet, in point of 
civilization, it maintained a very rci^>ectaDle rank among 
the nations of Europe; but Ireland never, for an instant, 
made any pr o gress in improvement till the reign of James 

' « It te scarcely credible, that In a climate like that of Ire- 
land, and at a period so far advanced in civilisation a^ the 
end of Elizabeth^s reign, the greater part of the natives 
sboul i go naked. Tet this is rendered certain by the testi- 
mony of an eye witness, Pynes Moiyson. " In the re- 
mote parts,** he says, •« where the English manners are un-* 
known, the very chief of the Irish, as well men as women, 
go naked in the winter time, only having their privy parts 
covered with a rag of linen, and their bodies with a loose 
mantle. This I speak of my own experience , 3ret remem- 
ber that a Bohemian Baron coming out of Scotland to us 
by the north parts of the wHd Irish, told me in gteat ear- 
nestness, that he) coming to the house of 0*Kane> a great 
lord amongst them, wan met at the door by sixteen women 
all naked, excepting their loose mantles, whereof eight or 
ten were very fair ; with which strange sight his eyes being 
dftzzled, they led him into the house, and then sitting down 
by the fire with crossed legs, like tailors, and so low as 
could not but ofi\end chaste eyes, dedred him to sit down 
with them. Soon after, O'Kane, the lord of the country, 
came in all naked, except a loose mantle and shoes, which 
he put off as soon as he came In; and, entertaining the 
Baran at\er his best manner in the LaUn tongue, desired 
him to put off his apparel, which he thought to be a burden 
to him, and to sit naked. 

• ** To conclude, men and women at niatat aoing to sleep, 



lye thus naked in a round circle about the nre, with their 
^eet toward) it They fold their heads and their up] 
parts in wooUen manfles, first steeoed in water to keep 
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them warm ; for they say, that wooUen cloth, wetted, pre- 
server heat (as linen, wetted, preserves cold,) when the 
sttoke of their bodies ha^ warmed the woollen cloth.** 

* The cause of this extreme poverty, and of its long con- 
tinuance, we must conclude, arose f^om the peculiar laws 
of pronerty, which were in force under the Irish dynasties. 
These laws have been described by most writers as similar 
to the Kentish cuitom of i^avelkind; and indeed so little 
attention war paid to the subject, that were it not for the 
re^earchu of Sir J. Davi;», the knowledge of this singular 
\x^ie would have been entirely lost. 

* The Brehon law of propertyi he tell* us, was shnfiar to 
th«! custom (as the English lawyers term it) of hodge-podse. 
When any one of the seiit died, his lands did not descend 
to his sonf, but were divided among the whole sept : and, 
for this puroose, the chief of the sept made a new division 
of the whmle landr beloni^lng to the eeut, and gave every 
one hii part accordine to seniority. So tli&t no man had a 

Sroperty which could descend to his children ; and even 
urinj* rdft own life, hii po»ses»lon of any particular ^ot 
wa$ quite uncertain, being liable to be constantly shuflted 
and cnan '^ed by new partitions. The consequence of this 
was that there was not a house of brick or stone, among 
the Irish, down to the reicrn of Henry VI. ; not even a 
garden or orchard, or weU fenced or improved field, ndther 
viUage or town, or in any respect the least provision for 
posterity. This monstrous cuJKom, so opposite to the feel- 
in7B of mankind, wa^ probably perpetuated by the policv 
of the chiefs^ In the first fdace, the power of partitioning 
being lodved in their hands, made them the most absolute 
of tvrants, being the dispensers of the property as wdl as 
of the liberty of their subjects. In the second place it had 
the app^axanoe of adding to the number of their aavsge 



armies; for, where there was no bnproYement or tillage^ 
war was pursued as an occupation. 

« In the eariy history of Ir^and, we find several instances 
of chieftaiiui discountenancing tillage; and so late as Eliza- 
beth's reign, Moryson says, that •< bir Neal Garve restrain- 
ed his people from plouvlung, that they might ansifrt him to 
f mwchlef.'* '—(p. 9d— 103.) 



do any x 

These quotations and observations will enable us to 
state a fev phun facts for the recollection of our Eng. 
lish readers. Isf , Ireland was never subdued till the re* 
hellion in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 2d, for four 
hundred yetrs beiore that period, the two nations had 
been almost constantly at war ; and in consequence of 
thiS) a deep and irreconcileable hatred existed between 
the people within and without the pale. 3d, The Irish, 
at the accession of Queen Elizabeth, were unquestion- 
ably the most barbarous people in Europe. So much 
for what had happened previous to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth : and let any roan, who has the most superfi- 
cial knowledge of human alfairs, detennine, whether 
national hatred, proceeding from such powerful causes, 
could possibly have been kept under oy the defeat of 
one single rebellion ; whether it would not have been 
easy to have foreseen, at that period, that a proud, 
brave, half-savage people, wpuld cherish thr^ memory 
of their wronga for centuries to come, and break forth 
into arms at every period when they were particularly 
exasperated by oppression, or invited by opportunity. 
If the Protestant religion nad spread in Ireland as it 
did in England) and if there never had been any differ* 
ence of faith between the two countries, — can it be be- 
lieved that the Irish, ill-treated, and infamously gov- 
crtied as they have been, would never have made any 
efforu to shake off the yoke of England ^ Surely there 
are causes enough to account for their impatience of 
that yoke, without endeavouring to inflame the zeal of 
ignorant people against the Catholic religion, and to 
make that mode of faith responsible for all the butche- 
ry which the Irish and Enghsh, for these last two cen- 
turies, have exercised upon each other. Every body, 
of course; must admit, that if to the causes of hatred ai> 
ready specified, there be added the additional cause of 
religious distinctiim, this last wiU give greater force 
(and what is of more consequence to observe, gi\*e 
a name) to the whole aggregate motive. But what Mr. 
Pameli contends for, and clearly and decisively proves, 
is, that mahy of those sanguinary scenes attributed to 
the Catholic religion, are to be partly imputed to causes 
totally disconnected from religicn ; that tlie unjust in- 
vasion) and the tyrannical) infamous policy of the Eng- 
lish, are to take Uieir full share of blame with the soph- 
isms and plots of Catholic priests. In the roien of 
Henry the Eighth, Mr. Pameli shows, that feudal sub- 
mission was readily paid to him by all the Irish chiefs ; 
that the Reformatfon was received without the sl'eht- 
est opposition ; and that the troubles wiiich took place 
at that period in Ireland, are to be entirely attributed 
to the ambition and injustice of Henry. In the reign 
of Queen Mary, there was no recrimmation upon the 
Protestants ;— a striking proof, that the bigotry of the 
Catholic religion had not, at that period, risen to any 
great height in Ireland. The insurrections of the va- 
rious Irish princes were as numerous, during this 
reign, as they had been in the two prcced^g reisns — 
a circumstance rather d'fficult of expluiatlon, if, as 
is commcnly believed, the Catholic religion was at 
that period the main spring of men's actions. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, the Catholic in the pale 
regularly fought aguin.n the Catholic out of the pale. 
O'SulIivan, a bigoted Papist, reproaches them with 
doing so. Speaking of the reign of James the First, he 
says, * And now the eyes even of the Englifh-Irish' 
(toe Catholics of the pale) < were opened ; and they 
cursed their former felly for helping tne heretic' The 
English government were so sensible of the loyiltT of 
the Irish-English Catholics, that they Entrusted them 
with the most confidential services. The Earl of Kil- 
darc was .the principal instrbment in wagmi? war 
against the chieftains of Leiz and Offal. William 
O'Bourge, another Catholic, was created Lord Castle 
Connel for his eminent services ; and MacGully Pa- 
trick, a priest, was the state spy. We presume that 
this wise and nuuUy conduct of Queen JQizabeth was 
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utterly imknown both to th« Pastrycook and the Secre- 
tary of State, who have published upon the ilangers of 
employing Catholics, even against foreign enemies ; 
iBft in those publications have said a great deal about 
the visdom of oOr ancestors— the usual topic whene- 
ver the folly of their descendants is to be defended. 
To whatever other of our ancestors the^r may allude, 
they may spare all compliments to this illustrious 
Princess, who would certainly have kept the worthy 
confectioner to the composition of tarts, and roost pro- 
bably furnished him with the productions of the Right 
Honorable Secretary, as the means of conveying those 
juicy delicacies to an hungry and discerning public. 

In the next two reigns, Mr. Pamell shows by what 
iDJudicious measures of the EUiglish government the 
spirit of Catholic opposition was gradually formed ; for 
tnat it did produce powerful effects at a subsequent 
period, he does not deny ; but contends only (as we 
nave before stated); that these effect^ have been much 
overrated, and ascribed 9o2t/y to the Catholic religion, 
when other causes have at least had an equal agency 
in bringing ihem about. He concludes with some 
general remarks on the dreadful state of Ireland, and 
the contemptible folly and bigotry of the English ;* — 
remarks fuU of truth, of good sense, and of political 
courage. How melancholy to reflect, that there 
would be still some chance of saving England from the 
general wreck o( empires, but that it may not be saved, 
because one pohtician will lose two thousand a year by 
it, and another three thousand—a third a place in re- 
version, and a fourth a pension for his aunt ! — Alas ! 
these are the powerful causes which have always set- 
tled the destiny of great kingdoms, and which may level 
OM England, with all its boasted freedom, and boasted 
wisdom , to the dust . Nor is it the least sineular among 
tl>e political phenomena of the present day, that the 
sole cousideratlon which seems to influence the un- 
bigotcd part of the English people, in this great 
(]uc;ition of Ireland, is a regard for the personal feel- 
lugs of the Monarch. Nothing is said or thought of 
the enormous risk to which Ireland is exposed,— 
nothing of the gross injustice with which the Catho- 
lics are treated.— nothmg of the lucrative apostasy 
of those from whom they experience this treatment : 
but the only concern by which we all seem agitated 
is, that the King must not be vexed in his old age. 
We have a great respect for the King ; and wish him 
nU the happiness compatible with the happmess of 
his people. But these are not times to pay foolish 
compliments to Kings, or the sons of Kings, or to any 
body else : this journal has always preserved its 
character for courage and honesty ; ana it shall do so 
to the last. If the people of this country are solely 
occupied in cunsidering what is personally agreeable 
to the King, witli^ut considering what is forhisperma- 
nf^nt ^ood, and for tlie safety of his dominions; if all 
public men, quitting the common vulvar scramble for 
emolument, do not concur in conciliatmg the people of 
Ireland; if the unfounded alarms, and the compara- 
tively trifling interests of the clergr, are to supersede 
the great question of freedom or slavery, it does ap- 
pear to us quite impossible that so mesrn and foolish 
a people can escape that destruction which is ready to 
burst upon them ; — a destruction so imminent, that it 
can only be averted by arming all in our defence who 
would evidently be sharers in our ruiuy — and by such 
a change of system as may save us from the hazard of 
being mined by the ignorance and cowardice of any 
general, by the bigotry or the ambition of any minis- 
ter, or by the well meaning scruples of any human 
beinff, let his dignity be what it may. These minor 
and domestic dangers we must endeavour firmly auu 
temperately to avert as we best can ; but, at all haz- 
ards, we must keep out the destroyer from among as, 
or perish like wise and brave men in the attempt. 

* It would be as well, in future, to ssv no more of the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz. 
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«^' METHODISM. (EDiiqitrBOH Retoew, 1806.) 

Ctatae$ oftkt thereuc of Metkodi»m und Di'smmimi. By 
Robert Acklem Ingram, B. D. Hstchan). 

This is the production of an honest man, possessed 
of a fair share of understanding. He cries out lustily, 
(and not before it is time) upon the increase of Metho- 
oism ; proposes various remedies for the diminution 
of this evil; and speaks his opinions with a freedom 
which does him great credit, and convinces us that he 
is a respectable man. The clergy are accused of not 
exertuig themselves. What temporal motive, Mr. 
Ingram asks, have they for exertion ? Would a curate, 
who had served thirty years upon a living in the most 
exemplary manner, secure to nimself, by such a con- 
duct, the slightest right or title to promotion in the 
church ? What can you expect of a whole profession, 
in which there is no more connection between merit 
and reward, than between merit and beauty, or merit 
and strength? This is the substance of what Mr. 
Ingram says upon this subject; and he speaks the 
truth. We regret, however, that this gentleman has 
thought fit to use against the dissenters, the exploded 
clamour of Jacobinism ; or that he deems it necessary 
to call into the aid of the Church, the power of into- 
lerant laws, in spite of the odious and impolitic tests 
to which the dissenters arc still subjected. We believe 
them to be very good subjects ; and we have no doubt 
but that any Airther attempt upon their reHgious 
liberties, without reconciling them to the Church, 
would have a direct tendency to render them disaf- 
fected towards the Slate. 

Mr. Ingram (whose book, by the by, is very dull 
and tedious) has fallen into the common mistake cf 
supposing his readers to be as well acquainted with 
the subject as himself; and has talked a great deal 
about dissenters, without giving us any distinct notion 
of the spirit which pervades these people — the objects 
they have in view— or the degree of talent which is to 
be found among them. To remedy this very capital 
defect, wc shall endeavour to set before the eyes of the 
reader a complete section of the tabemacfe ; and to 
present him with a near view of those sectaries, who 
are at present at work upon the destruction of the or- 
thodox churches, and are de&tined hereafter, perhaps, 
to act as conspicuous a part in public affairs, as the 
children of Sion did in the time of Cromwell. 

The sources from which we shall derive our extracts, 
are the Evangelical and Methodistical Magazines for 
the year 1807; works which are said to be circulated 
to the amount of 18,000 or 20,000 each, every month ; 
knd which contain the sentiments of Armmian and 
iCalvinistic Methodists, and of the evangtUcal clergy- 
men of the Church of England. Wc shall u£e t£ie 
term Methodism, to designate these three classes of 
fanatics, not troubling ourselves to point out the finer 
shades, and nicer discriminations of lunacy, but treat- 
ing them all as in one general conspiracy against com- 
mon sense, and ratiomu orthodox Christianity. 

In reading these very curious productions, we seemed 
to be in a new world, and to have got among a cet of 
beings^ of whose existence we had hardly before enter- 
tained the slightest conception. It has'b«*en our good 
fortune to be acquainted with many truly reHgions 
persons, both in the Presbyterian and Episcopalian 
churches ; and fiom their manly, rational, and serious 
characters, our conceptions of true practical piety 
have been formed. To these confined habits, and to 
our want of proper introductions among the children 
of light and grace, any degree of surprise is to be at. 
tributed, which may be excited by the publications 
before us ; which, under opposite circumstances, would 
(we doubt not) have proved as great a source of in- 
struction and delight to the Edinburgh reviewers, as 
they are to the most melodious votaries of the taber- 
nacle. 

It is not wantonly, or with the most distant inten- 
tion of trifling upon serious subjects, that we call the 
attention of the public to these sort of publications. 
Their circulation is so enormous and so mcreasing — 
they contain the opinions, and display the habits of 
so many human neings — ^that they cannot but be 
objects of curiosity and impoitaiice. The comm<« 
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faiaist upon some articles very slightly ; to bring for- 
ward others prominently; and to consider some por- 
tion of their tormal creed as obsolete. As the know> 
ledge of the jurisprudence of any country can never be 
obtained by the perusal of volumes which contain 
some statutes that are daily enforced, and others that 
have been silently antiquated : in the same manner, 
the practice, the preachmg, and the writing of sects, 
are comments absolutely necessary to render the pe» 
rusal of their creed of any degree of utility. 

It is the practice, we believe, with the orthodox, 
both in the Scotch and English churches, to insist very 
rarely, and very discreetly, upon the particular in- 
stances of the Interference of Divine Providence 
They do not pretend that the world is governed only 
by general laws — iliat a Superintendmg Mind never 
interferes for partictUar purposes ; but such purposes 
are represented to be of a nature very awftil and 
sublime— wheu a guilty people are to be destroyed, 
when an oppressed nation is to be lifted up, and some 
remarkable change introduced into the order and 
arrangement of the world. With tliis Idnd of theology 
we can have no quarrel; we bow to its truth ; we are 
satisfied with the moderation which it exhibits ; and 
we have no doubt of the salutary effect which it pro. 
duces upon the human heart. Xet us now come to 
those special cases of the interference of Providence 
as they are exhibited in the publications before us. 

JSu interfennce wUK raptel to tkt Rev* Jame$ Mooiy. 
* Mr. Jsmes Moodv was descended from piou« ancestors, 
w^ resided at 'Paisley ;— bid heart was devoted to music, 
dandnff, and theatrical amusements ; of the Utter he was 
so fond that he used to meet with some men of a similar 
cast to rehearse plajrs, and used to entertain a hope that he. 
dkouid make a figure upon the stage. To improve himself 
m mosic* he would rise very early, even in severely cold 
weather, and practice on the German flute : by his skill in 
music and singinfr. with his general powers of entertaining, 
he became a desirable companiun : he would sometimes 
Tentuze to profane the day of God, by turning it into a 
•eason of carnal pleasure : and would join in excursions on 
the water, to variouj parts of the vicinity of London. But 
the time was approaching, token tht Lorij v^ hoi daign$ 
of mercy /or 4i'm, attd for many othert by kit meant, woe 
^Ikevt te etep ktmiuUe vem carter of n» mU JbUy. There 
were two professinf servants in the house where he lived ; 
one of theae was a porter, who, in brushing his clothes, 
would say, ** Master James, this will never do— you must 
be otherwise employed-^yeu must be a minister of the gos- 

C^L" This worthy man, earnestly wishing his coovenuoii, put 
to hie hands that ezeelleac hook which God liath so much 
owned, jtlUm'e Alarm to ike VkeouverUd. 

*Abottt tliis tinie it pleased God to visit him with a disorder 
in his eyes, oocasioned, as it was thought, by his sitting up in 
the night to improve himself In drawiug. The wprehensioa 
«r loeiiig Ihs right occasioned many serious refleetious; his 
mimi was impressed with the importauoa and necessity of 
aeeking the salvation of his soul, and he was induced to attend 
tbo preaching of the gospel Tiie first sermon that he heard 
with a desire to profit, was at Spa-fields Chapel ; a place 
where he had formerly Arequented, when it was a temple of 
vanity and dissipation. Strong convictions of siu fixed on liis 
niud; and he contmued to attend thepreached word, parti> 
cularly at Tottenham-court ChapeL avtry sermon increased 
bis sorrow and grief that he hod not earlier sought the Lord. 
It was«coasiderahle time before he found comfort from the 
gospel. He has stood in the ftee part of the chapeU heoriiig 
with such emotion, that the tears have flowed flrom his eyes in 
torrents; and when he has returned home, he has coutinued a 
areat part of the night on his Itnees, praying over what he had 

'The change cflTecled by the power of the Holy Spirit on 
bis heart now became visible to all. Nor did he holt between 
two opinions* as some persons do; he became at once a de- 
cided character, and gave up for ever all his vain pursuits and 
amoeraMnts ; devoting himself with as much resolution and 
-dilicMce to the aervtoe of Qod, as he had feronrly done to 
Ibqy.'— £r.aiV.plM. 



•^ iiUeifkranea TotfecHng Cmrie. 
' h claigyman notfar distant fh>m thespoton which thase 
line* were written, was spendtof an evenins— not In his 
Closet wrestling with his Divine Ma^te." for the communica- 
i**J!l5'',^^«'*^''^^ ^ ^ ptculianj necesiary for the 
faithful discharge of the mlnl^rterial function— not in his 
atady searching the sacred ora*-l*»» of divine truth for ma- 
iSSfi'^i*'^'^*^ ^ prepare for his pubUc exerciios and 
reed the flock under his caro— not in pastoral visits to that 
flodt, to inquire into the^ute of their aouli, and endeavour, 
pT his pious and affectionate conversation, to conciUato 
their esteem, and promote their ediilcation, but at the card 
teNe.'— A.fter sUting that when it was his turn to deal, be 
dronped down dead, «It U worthy of remark (iays the wri- 
ter,) that within a very few years this wa^ the third character 
m the neighbourhood wiuch had been summoned from tlia 
card table to the bar of God.'— £». jjCog. p. 363. 

lfttei/«reiice nspeebng fiiMonng— a Bee Lhe instrameaf. 

< A young man is stung by a bee, upon which he buffeti 
the bees with his hat, utterin ; at the same time tiie most 
dreadful oatlw and imprecati.^ns. In the midst of his fury, 
one of these little combaUnts stun^ biii ii]>on the tip of 
that unruly member (hlstonaue.) which wn' then employed 
in blaspheming his maker. Thu> can Lh? T.oiti nngai e one 
of the meanest of his creatures m rci*ioving the bold trans- 
gressor who dares to take his name' in vaia.'— £t». Mag. p. 

Trtterf^tnee wtth reapect to David Wrichty n-ko taw 
cured ofAtheitn and Scrofula by one Sermon of Mr, 
C0U9. 

This case is too long to quote in the language and 
with the evidences of the writers. The substance of 
of it is what our title implies.— David Wright was a 
man with scrofulous legs and atheistical principles ;— 
being with difl!lctilty persuaded to hear one sermon 
from Mr. Cole, he limped to the church in extreme 
pain, and arrived there after great exertions ;— during 
church time he was entirely converted, walked home 
with the greatest ease, and never after experienced 
the slightest return of scrofula or infidelity .-— £9. Mag, 
p. 444. .*• 

The di»pUaaur€ of Providence ie expressed at Captain 
ScotVs going to preach in Mr. Romaine^s Chapd, 

The sign of this displeasure is a violent storm of 
thunder and lightening just as he came into town. — 
Ev. Mag, p. 537. 

Interference with respect to an Innkeeper, who was de* 
stroyed for having appointed a cock-fight at the very 
time that the eervke was beginning at the Methodist 
Chapd, 

' " Never mind,*' says the innkeeper, ** ill get a greater con- 
gregation than the Methodist Parson ; — we'll have a cock- 
fighL" But what is man ! how insignificant his designs, how 
impotent his strength, how ili-fhted his plans, wheu opposed 
to that Eeing who is infinite in wisdom, boundless in power, 
terrible in judgment, and who ft-equently reverses, and sud- 
dealy renders abortive, the projects of the wicked! A few 
days after the avowal of his inteutioo, the innkeeper sickened,' 
Suc. 9t>c, Ami then the narrator goes 00 to state, that hta 
corpse was carried by the meeting-house, *(m the day, atUt 
exacUyat the timt^ the deceased hod fixed for the cock-fight.'— 
MctA. Mag. p. 125. 

In page 167, Msih. Mag.y a father, mother, three 
sons, and a sister, are destroyed by particular uiter- 
position. 

In page 222, Meth. Mag., a dancing master is de- 
stroyed for irreligion — anotner person for swearing 
at a cock'fight — and a third for pretending to be deaf 
and dumb. These are called recent and authentic ac- 
counts of God's avengmg providence. 

So much for the miraculous interposition of Prori- 
dence in cases where the Methodists are coucemed : 
we shall now proceed to a few specimens of the energy 
of their religious feelmgs. 

Mr. Roberts^s feelings in the month of May, 1793. 

* But, all this tfme, my soul was stayed upon Oodj my de* 
siree increased, and my mind was kept in a sweet praying 
frame, a going out of myself, as it were, and taking shelter in 
hun. Every breath I drew, ended in a prayer. I Ihlt 
myself helplem as an islhnt dependent upon God fbr all 
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tmnn. I WIS. In • eomtaat daily espoctatlon of reoeiTing 
all I wanted; and, on Friday, May »l«t, under Mr. Euther- 
• ford*} sermon, though enuirly independent of It, (for I 
could not give any account of v.-hat he had been preaching 
abjut,) I wa« given to fed that God wa« waiting to be veiy 
gracious to me; the «pirit of prayer and supplication was 
given me, and such an assurance that I was accepted in the 
Beloved, as I cannot describe, but which I shall never for- 
get.'— 3feCJ^ JlTdg. p. 8ft. 

Mr». ElizaMh Price and her Attendants hear eaered 
mueic on a eudden, 

«A few nights before her death, while some neighbours and 
her husband were sitting up with her, a sudden and joyful 
sound of mu»ic was heard by all prestent, aUhou^k utmt <tf 
then^ were carnal peopU; at wnich ame she thought she saw 
her crucified Saviour before her, s|ieaking these words with 
power to her soul, **Thy sins are forkiven thee, and I love 
thee ftedy." After this she never doubted of her acce^Aance 
with God; and on Chrhitmas day following was taken to 
celebrate the Redeemer's birth in the Paradise of God. 
MicMACL Covtm.'—Meth, Mag. p. 137. 

T. L.y a Sailor on board of the Stag Frigate hat a tpeeuU 
revelation from our Haviour, 

'October S6th, being the Lord's day, he had a remaikable 
manifestation of God's love to his soul. That blessed morn- 
ing he was much grieved by hearing the wicked use profane 
iah/uage, when Je*us revMled iiiinself to him, and impres- 
sed on his mind those words, <» Follow Me." This was a 
jvecious day to him.*— lfe(&. Mag. p. 140. 

The manner in which Mr. Thomat Cook vxta accus- 
tomed to accost S. B. 

« Whenever he met me in the street, his salutation used to 
be, "Have you free and-lively intercourse with God to-day? 
Are you giving your whole heart to God?'* I have known 
kim on such occasions s|ieak in so pertinent a manner, that 
I have been astonished at his knowledge of my state. Meet- 
ing me one morning, he said, **I have been praying for you; 
you have bad a sore conflict, though all is well now." At 
another time he asked, **IIave you been much exercised 
these few days, for I have been led to pray that you might 
especially have suffering grace." '— JfetA. Mag, p. 947 

Mr. John KesUn on his death-bed. 

* «0h, my dear, I am now going to glory, happy, happy, 
bappy. I am going to sing praises to God and the Lamb; I 
am going to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. I think I can see 
my Je-«us without a glacis between. I can, I feel t can, dis- 
cern, < my tide clear to mansions in the skies. ' Come, Lord 
Jesus, come! why are thy chariot-wheels so long ddav- 
teg ?" '— £». Mag. p. 134. a / 

The Reverend Mr. Mead^s sorrow for his sins, 

«Thls wrought Urn up to temjwrary desperation ; his In- 
«pre*iible grief poured Itself forth in groans : *« Oh that I 
had never sinned against Godf I have a beU hereupon 
•srth, and there is a heU for me in eternity !" One Loixi»8 
ZS: ^fl**?>' ^ ?' morning, he was awoke by a tem- 
JSf of ♦^-"^/u? lightning; and imagining it to be the 
?"' ®/ iP® world, his agony was great, suppoiSng the ereat 
day of divine wrath was lime, and he unp^wdfbS 
kappy to find it not so.'— £». Mag. p. 147. 

Similar case of Mr. John Robinson. 

J About two houiB before he dird, he was in great agony 
of body and mind; it appeared that the enemy was pennit- 
ted to rtrugifle with him; and being gr»^Uy agitated, he cried 
out, " Ye powers of darkness, besone !" This however did 
PJ*^***1^,''°8 : " the prey wa^ Ukcn from the mighty, and 
the lawM captive delivered," although he was not permit- 
ted to tell of his deUveraijce, but Uy quite stiU and com^ 
posed.'— i;r. Mag. p. 177. 

The Reverend William Tennantin an heavenly trance. 
•"While 1 was conversing with my brother," «.Md he, 
w on. the state of my soul, and the fean. I had entertained 
for my future welfare, I found myself In an instant, in an- 
other titate of esistence, under the direction of a superior 
peine, who ordererl me to follow him. I was wafted alonr 
I know not how, till I beheld at a disUnce an ineffable 
glory, the impression of which on my mind it is impossible 
to communicate to mortal man. J immediately reflected on 
my haopy change ; and thouchl, Will, blessed be God ! I 
am safe at last, notwithstanding all iny fears, I saw an in- 
numerable host of happy beings surrounding the inerprewl- 
Me glory, In acts of adoration and joyous worship ; but I 
did not ee any bedUy shape or i«iin<imUtlon la t& gUrri. 
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songs and hallelujah* of thanksgiving and praise, with un- 
speakable rapture. I felt joy unutterable and full ol glory. 
I then applied to my conductor, and ret^uested leave to join 
the happy throng." '*—£v. ifag. p. 361. 

The foJlowiog we conaider to be one of the moat 
shocking histories we ever read. God only knowa Low 
many such scenes take place in the gloomy annals of 
Methodism. 

* A young man, of the name of S C— — , grandson 
to a late eminent Dissenting minirter, and brou^iit up by 

him, came to reside at K g, about the year 1SC8. he 

attended at the BaptUt place of worshi|.s not only on the 
Lord's day, but l>equently at the week-day lectures and 
prayer-meetings. He was sm^posed by some to be seriou^^ljr 
Inclined ; but bis opinion of himself was, that he had never 
experienced that divine change, without which no man can 
be saved. 

< However that might be, there is reason to believe he bad 
been for some years under powerful convictions of his miit> 
erable condition as a sinner. In June I60C, these convic- 
tions were observed to increase, and that in a moi« than 
common degree. From that time he went into no company, 
but, when he was not at work* kept in hi« chamber, whcra 
he was employed in singing plaintive hymns, and bewail- 
ing his lost and perishing state. 

« Re had about him several religious people ; but could 
not be induced to oi>cn his mind to them, or to impart to 
any one the cause ot his distress. Whether this contiibuteil 
to increase it or not, it did increase, till his health was 
greatly affected by it, and he was scaicely able to work at 
his bufliness. 

* While he was at meeting on Lord's day, September 14th, 
he was observed to labour undtr very ^leat emoticn of 
mind, e^>ecially when he heard the folios* ing wordb. " Sin 
ner, if vou die without an interest in Christ, you will sink 
Into the regions of eternal death." 

< On the Saturday evening following, he intimated to the 
mistress of the house where he lodged, that some awful 
judjunent was about to come upon. him; and aa he should 
not be able to be at meeting next day, requested that an at- 
tendant might be procured to stay with him. She replied, 
that she would herself stay at home, and wait upon him ; 
which she dkL 

( On the Lord's day be was in great agony of mind. His 
mother was sent for, and some relit ions tMcnds visited 
him; but all was of no avail. That night wai» a nl{.ht 
dreadful beyond conception. The hotror whidi he en- 
dured brought on all tlie symptoms of raging madness. Ke 
desired the attendanU not to come near him, le»t they 
should be burnt He said that •* tlie bed-curtains were in 
flames,- tliat he smelt the brimstone,— thst devil» i^ere 
come to fetch him ,^that there was no hope for him, for 
that he had sinned against light and conviction, and tltat he 
should certainly go to hell." It was with difficulty he could 
be kept in bed. 

* An apothecary being sent for, as soon as he entered the 
house, and heard his dreadful howlln}:8, he inquiied if he 
had not been bitten by a mad dog. His appearance, like. 
Wise, seemed to justify such a suspicion, his countrrunoe 
resembling that of a wild beast more than of a man. 

'Though he had no feverish heat, yet hii> pulse beat above 
160 in a minute. To abate the mania, a quantity of Uood 
was taken from him, a blister was a) plic^d, his head was 
shaved, cold water was copiously poured over him, and 
fox-glove was administered. By tbe^e meana his fury was 
abated : but his mental agony continued, and all the symp. 
toms of madness which nis bodfly strength, thus reduted, 
would allow, till the following Tfaaraday. On that day he 
seemed to have recovered his reason, and to be calm in his 
mind. In the evening he sent for the snothecary ; and 
wished to speak with him by himself. The latter, on his 
coming, desired every one to leave the room, and thus ad- 
dressed him : «« C , have you not something on your 
mind?" "Ay." answered he, "thai tt it.'" He then ac- 
knowledged that, early in the month of June, he had gone 
to a fair in the neighbourhood, in company with a number 
of wkJced young nien: that they drank at a public-house 
together till he was in a measure intoxicated; and that from 
thence they went into other company, where he was crim- 
inally connected with a harlot "l have been a micerable 
creature," continued he, " ever since but during the last 
three days and three nights. I have been in a vt^tn of de- 
speration." He intimated to the apothecaiy, that he cculd 
not bear to tell this story to his minister : *«But," fcaid he, 
<* do vou inform him that I shall not die in de»q air ; for 
light has broken in ujwn me ; I have been led to the treat 
Sacrifice for sin, and I now ho^e in him for salvation." 

'From this time his mental distress ceased, his (ounte> 
nance became placid, and his convcrsatiion, Instead of 
being taken up as before with fearf\il exclamations ron- 
cernlng devils and the wrath to come, was now confined 
to the ayiag love oS Jasui ! The apothecary w«i of opi- 
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akrn, tkmt If his ftr«i«fk had not Vmbm mueh mhiniti^rt, 
he wotthl now hare been la a state of religious transport 
Ri5 ner vous aystem, however, had received such a shock, 
that his recovery was doubtful } and it seemed ceriaiJi» that 
If he did recover, he would bink hiio a state of idiocy. He 
surviyed this interview but a few days.*— £v. Mag. p. 41:1, 
4IS. f 

A religious observer Gtands at a turnpike gate on a 
Sunday, lo witness the profane crowd passinff by ; he 
sees a man driving very clumsilv in a gig ; the expe- 
rience of the driver provokes the loUowing pious obser- 
vations. 

•** What (I said to mycel ) if a slngte outwaid dream- 
stance should hap|ien ! Sboidd the horse lake fright, or 
ihe wheel on either side got entangled, or the gic uijaet^in 
«i(lier case what can pretiervr him .' And should a morn- 
ing so fair and pramising bring on evil before night- 
should death on his pale horse appear— what follows? My 
Blind shuddered at the images I had raised.'* '— JSv. Mag, 
p. 66S, dM. 

Jtftft loiiisa CookeU rapturous afttfe. 

* From this period she Urcd chiefly in retirement, either 
in reading the sacied volume on her knees, or in pouring 
oui her soul in prayer to God. While thus employed, she 
was nut unfirequently indulged with visits from her gra- 
cious Lord ; and sf.meUmes she felt herself to besurroundcd, 
as it w«je, by his gracious presence. After her return to 
Biiitol. her frame of mind became so heavenly, that she 
seemed often to be dissolved in the love of Ood her Sa- 
viour.'— Ur. Mag. p. 676, «77. 

Objection to Altnanackg. 

* Let those who have been partial to such yaln produc- 
tions, only read Isaiah zlyli. 13, and Daniel 11. 37 ; and they 
viU hei« see what they are to be accounted of, and in 
what company they are to be found ; and let them learn 
to despise taeir equivocal and artful insinuations, wiach 
are too ftequenily blended with profanity ; for Is it not 
pmfanity in thm lo attempt to pahn their frauds upon 
msiikind by scripture quotations, which they seldom fail 
to do, especially Judges v. SO, and Job zxxviii. 81 f neither 
of which teaches nor warrants any such practice. Had 
Bantch or Deborah consulted the stars? No such thing.* 
-£v, Mag. p. 600. 

This energy of feeling will be found occasionallj to 
meddle with, and disturb the ordinary occupations 
and amusements of life, and to raise up little qualms 
of conscience, which, instead of exciting respect, 
border, we fear, somewhat too closely upon the ludi- 
crous. ' 

A , Methodist Footman. 

* A gentleman's Servant, who has left a good place be- 
cause M was ordei-ed to denj his master when actually at 
home, wishes sometldng on tnts subject may be introduced 
inio this work, thai persons who are in the habit of deny- 
inz themselves In the above manner may be convinced of 
its evil.*-£v. Mag. p. 79. 

Doubts if His right to take inter aH for money. 

* rnrfv.— Sir, I beg the favour of you to Insert (he fbllow- 
ingcsrp of conscience!* I frequently find in scriptme, that 
C$um Is partUmlarly condemned ; and that it is repre- 
•enud as ihe character of a good man, that " he hath not 
riven forth upon «sury, neither hath takes any Increase," 
E<*ek. rviil. 8, Ice. I wish, therefore, to know how such 
P>tt»ges are to be understood ; and whethei* thetsklng of 
interert for money, aa.ls universally practiced among us, 
can be reconcUed wilh the word and will of God? Q.*— 
£r. Mag. p. 74. 

Dancing m suttedfor-a creature on trial for eternity. 

« If dancing be a fwaste of time ; if the precious hours de- 
voted to it may be better employed ; if It be a species of 
liiflins ill suited to a creature on tiJal for eternity, and 
hastening towards it on the swift wings of time : If It be 
i»com])at)ble with genuine repentance, true faith in Chrl5t, 
lapreme love to God, and a siste of genuine devotedness 
to htm,— then is dancing a rractlce utterly opposed to the 
whole spirit snd temper of Christianity, and subversive of 
Ihe best interesU of the rising generation.'— lf<<4. Mag, p. 
1*7, lis. 

The Methodists consider themselves as constituthig 
a chosen and separate people, living in a land of athe- 
ists and Yolnpftuariea. The expressions by which 
tbcy desigQaU) tbeix own sects, are the dssr people^^ 



the cfocf— the «Mffc of Ood. Tbn teat of mamkiud 
nxeoamalpeopU^^hepeopieoftMsvorldf^c.ko. The 
children of Israel were not more separated, through 
the favour of God, from the Egyptians, than the JVlr- 
tbodists are, in their own estimation, fVom the rest of 
mankind, we had hitherto supposed that the dis- 
ciples of the Established churches in England and 
Scotland had been Christians ; and that, after bap- 
tism, duly performed by the appointed minister, and 
participation in the customary worship of these two 
churches, Christianity was the religion of which they 
were to be considered as members. We see^ how- 
ever, in these publications, men of twenty or thirty 
years of age first called to a knowledge of Christ wu 
der a sermon by the Rev. Mr. Veim,'— or first admitted 
into the church of Christ under a sermon, by the Rev. Mr. 
Romaine. The apparent admission turns out to have 
been a mere mockery; and the pseudo-christian to 
have had no religion at all, till the business was really 
and effectually done under these sermons by Mc. Venn 
and Mr. Romaine. 

An auful and general departure from the Christian 
Faith in the Church ofEngkmd, 

* A second volume of Mr. Cooper's sermons Is before us 
stamped wHh the same broad seal of truth sjid excdlence 
as the fonner. Amidst the awful and general departure 
from the faith, as once delivered to the Mints, in the Church 
of England, and sealed by the blood of our reforrners, it is 
plea^in^ to ob««rTe that there Is a remnant, according to 
the election of grace, who continue nrfng up to t&iit\ the 
gospel of ibe grace of God, and to call back their fellows 
to the considrration of the great and leading doctrines on 
which the Reformation was built, and theChurch of £n( land 
by law established. The author of these sermons, avoiding 
all matters of more doubtful dii^putation, avowtsdly attache -i 
himself to the threat fundamental truths; and on the two 
substantial pillars, the Jachin and Boas of the living temple, 
erects his superrtructure. 1. Justification by faith, without 
works, free and full, by grace alone, through the redemp- 
tion which is in Jesus Curiirt, stands at the commencement 
of the fliait volume; and on Its side rises in the beauty of 
holiness,' ice— £v. Mag, p. 79. 

Mr. RiMnson called to the knouiedge of Christ under 
Mr. f^enn'e Sermon. 

* Me. Robinson was called m eariy life to the knowledge 
of Christ, under a sermon at St Dunstan's, by tlie late Uev. 
Mr. Venn, from Erek. xxxvi. 3ft, 26; the remembrance of 
which greatty refreshed his soul upon his death-bed.'— j;«w 
Mag, p. 176. 

Christianity introduced irtto the Parish of Launton, 

near Bicester j in the year 1807. 

« A very general spirit of inqubry havins? appeared for some 

time in the viUa:re of Launton, near Bleeder, MHne serious 

Eersens were excited to communicate to them the word of 
fe.'— £». Mag. p. 880. 

We leam in page 128, Meth, Mag.^ that twelve 
months had elapsed from the time of Mrs. Cocker's 
joining the people of <xod, before she obtained a clear 
sense of forgiveness. 

A rdigious Hoy sets off every veekfor Margate. 

< Jtdfgi'otM Paueneers aceommodated.—To the Bditor^&ir, 
it aflorded me coni.werablc pleasure to see up«n tbe cover 
of your Msgazine for the pie!»ent month, an aUvcrti»cra''nt, 
announcing the ej*tabli*hment of a packet, to liall >7cekly 
between London and Margate, during tlie season; which 
appears to have been set on foot for the accommod.itiun of 
religious characters; andjn which *<no profane conver<»a- 
tion Is to be allowed." 

« To tliose among the followers of a crucified Redeemer, 
who are in the habit of visiting the Ide of Thanet in the 
summer, and who, for the sea air, or from other circum- 
stances, i»efer travelling by water, such a conveyance must 
cerUinly be a Httideratitm, e*pedaUy if they have ej^pe- 
rienced a mortification similar to that of the wiiter, in the 
course of tl>e last summer, when shut up in a cahin with a 
mixed multitude, who spoke almost all lanpuagesbut tha< 
of Canaan. Totally unconnected with the concern, and 
personally a stranger to the worthy owner,! take the liberty 
of recommending thi< vesnel to the notice of my fellow- 
Christlani! ; peri&uaded that they will think themselves bound 
to patronize and encourage an undertaking that has the 
honour of the dear Redeemer for Its professed object it 
ought ever to be remembered, that every talent we possess, 
whether Isrgt or small, la given ua In tmst to be laid out lipr 
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God; snd I btre often tbooglit tbtt ChristUiu act incon- 
ristently with tt^ir high profeaelon, when they omit, even 
in their most Summon and tririal eacpenditunssy to gire a 
decided prefeiimce to the Mend of their Lord. I do not, 
however, an'.itipate any such ground of complaint in this 
instance; hat rather believe that the religious world in 
general will cheerfully unite with me, while I most cordially 
wish success to the Princess of Wales Tacht, and pray that 
ahe may ever sail under the divine protection and oleasing ; 
that the humble followers of Bhn who spoke the storm into 
« calm, when crossing the lalce of Gennesareth, may often 
feel their hearts glowing with sacred ardour, while in her 
cabins they eigoy sweet communion with their Lord and 
with each other; and that strangers, who may be provi. 
dentially brought among them, may see so much of the 
beauty and excellency of the religion of Jesus eiempUfled 
in their conduct and conversation, that they may be con- 
strained to say, *»We will go with you, for we perceive that 
God is with vou.— -Tour God shall be our God, and his people 
shall hencefozth be our chosen companions and aaaociates." 
I am, Mr. Editor, your obliged friend and sister ia the 
gosp<d, £. T^— '£0* Mag. p. 368. 

A religiout nnospaper ia aimounetd in the Ev, M. 
for September. — It is said of common newspapers, 
( That they are absorbed in temporal coneemSf while 
the coneideraHon of those which are eternal is postponed ; 
the business of this life has superseded the claims of 
immortality; and the monarcns of the world hare 
engrossed an attention which would have been more 
properly devoted to the Saviour of the universe.' It 
IS then stated, ' that the columns of this paper (The 
Instructor f Price Sd.) will be supplied by pious re- 
flections ; suitable comments to improve the dispensa- 
tions of Providence will be introduced ; and the whole 
conducted with an eye to our spiritual, as well as 
temporal welfare. The work wiu contam the latest 
news up to four o'clock oa the day of publication, to- 

5 ether with the most recent religious occurrences, 
'he prices of stock, and conect market-tables, will 
also be accurately detailed.'— £0. Mag. September Ad- 
vertisement. The Eclectic Review is also understood 
to be carried on upon Methodistical principles. 

Nothing can evince more strongly the influence 
which Methodism now exercises upon common life, 
and the fast hold it bas got of the people, tlian the 
advertisements which are circulated every month in 
these very singular publications. On the cover of a 
single number, for example, we have the following : — 

'Wanted, by Mn Turner, shoemaker, a steady appren- 
' lice: he will have the privilege of attending the ministry 
bf the gospdj^a premium expected, p. 3.— Wanted, a 
serious young woman, as servant of all work, a.— Wanted, 
a man of setlous character, who can shave, 8.— Wanted, a 
serious woman to assist in a shop, 8. — A youiu; person in 
the millinery line wishes to be m a serious family, 4.— 
Wants a i^Iace, a young man who has brewed in a serious 
family, 4.— Ditto, a young woman of evangelical principles, 
4. — wanted, an acuve serious shopman, 6. — To be sold, an 
eligible residence, with sixty acres of land ; go^wl preached 
in Uiree places within half a mile, 6.— A single gentleman 
may be accommodated with lodging in a small serious 
family. s.-^To let, a genteel first floor In an airy situation 
near the Tabernacle, 6.— Wanted, a governess, of evan- 
gelical principles and corresponding cutracteri 10.* 

The religious vessel we have before spoken of^ is 
thus advertised : — 

<The Princess of Wales Yacht, J. Chapman, W. Bourn, 
master, bf divine permiasion, will leave Ral];^'s Quay 
every Friday, 11.' £c kc—Jvly Ev. Mag, 

After the specimens we have given of these people, 
any thing which is said of their activity can very 
easily be credited. The army and navy appear to be 
particular objects of their attention. 

* British Navy^Jt is with peailiar pleasure we insert the 
following extract of a letter from the pious chaplain of a 
man-of-war, to a gentleman at Oosport, intimating the 
power and grace of God manifested towards our brave sea- 
men. " Off Cadizt Nov. 36, 1806.— My dear friend— A fleet 
for England found us in the night, and Is just going away. 
U&ave only }o telt vou that the work of God seems to pros- 
per. Many are under convictions ;— some, I trust, are con- 



verted. But my own health is ssiTering much, nor ahall I 
probably be able lone to bear it The ship Is like a taber- 
nacle; and really tnere is much external reformation. 
Capt. ^^ ralsei no objection. I have near a hundred 



hearers every night at six o'clock. How unworthy am I ! 
—Pray for u8.»'^-£r. Mag, 84. 

The testimony qf aprqfane Q0teer to the wor& ef Pious 
Bailon. 

Mr. Editor— In the mouth of two or three witnesses, a 
truth shall be established. I recently met with a plea^ng 
confirmation of a narrative, stated some timerince in your 
Magazine. I was surprised by a visit from an old acquaint- 
ance of mine the other day, who Is now an oflicer of rank 
in hitf Majesty's navy. In the course of converbsticn, I 
was shocked at the profane oaths that perpetually inter- 
rupted his sentences ; and took an opportunity to express 
my regret that such language should be so common among 
so valuable a body of men. " Sir,*' said he, still inter«i.-er- 
sln^ many solemn imprecations* " no ofilcer can live at sea 
witibout swearing ;— not one of my men would mind a v ord 
without an oath ; it is common sea-languase. If we i%cre 
not to swear, the rascals would take us for lubbers, stare in 
our faces, and leave us to do our commands our»eIve8. I 
never knew but one exception ; and that was extraordi- 
nary. I declare, believe me 'tis true (suspecting that I 
might not credit it,} there wws a set of feUcws called KdAo- 
iftite, on board the Victory, Lord Nelson's ship, (to be sure 
he wa3 rather a religious man himself!) and those men ne- 
ver wanted swearing at The dogs were the best seamen 
on board. Every man knew his duty, and every man did 
his duty. They used to meet t^ether and sing hymns ; and 
nobody dared molest them. The commander would not 
have sutTered it had they attempted it They were allowed 
a mess by themselves; and never mixed with the othnr 
men. I have often heard them sine away myself ; and 'tis 
true, I assure you, but not one of them was either killed or 
wounded at the battle of Trafalgar, thoueh they did tlic-ir 
duty as well as any men. No, not one of the psalm-sin^ing 
gentry was even hurt ; and there the fellows are swimmini; 
away in the Bay 01 Biscay at this very time, sinking like 
the d— . They are now under a new commander ; but 
still are allowed the same privileges, and mess bv them- 
selves. These were the only fellows that I ever knew to 
do tbeir duty without swearing ; and I will do them jusUce 
to say they do it" J. C— £v. Mag. p. 119, 130. 

These people are spread over the face of the whole 
earth in the shape of missionaries.^Upon the subject 
of missions we shall say very Hitle or nothing at pre- 
sent, because we reserve it for another article m a 
subsequent Number. But we cannot help remarking 
the magnitude of the collections made in favour of ii;e 
missionaries at the Methodistical chapels, when com- 
pared with the collections for any common objcci of 
charity in the orthodox churches and chapels. 

*Rdigiou$ Tract Socj'rty.— The mort satisfactory Report 
was presented by the Committee ; trom. v hich it apr«««l, 
that since the commenccmrnt of the Institution in the year 
17», upwards of Four MtUions of Religious Tracts hare 
been iwjued under the auspices of the Society ; and that con- 
siderably more than one-fourth of that number have been 
sold during the last year.*— £v. Mag. p. 384. 

These tracts are dropped in villages by the Metho- 
dists, and thus every chance for conversion afforded 
to the common people. There is a proposal in one 
of the numbers of the volumes before us, that trareJ- 
lers, for every pound they spend on the road, should 
fling one shillmg's worth of these tracts out of the 
chaise window ; — thus taking his pleasures at 5 per 
cent, for the purposes of doing good. 

< Every Christian who expects the protection and bles- 
sing of God, oujfbt to Uke with him as many sAilliner worii, 
at least, of cheap Tracts to throw on the road, and leave at 
inns, as he takes out pounds to expend on himself and fa- 
mily. This is really but a trifling sacrifice. It is a highly 
reasonable one; and one which God wiU accept— £». 
Mag. p. 405. 

It it port (f their pdUey to have a great e&onge qf Ministers. 

* Same day, the Rev. W. Haward, firom Hoxton Academy, 
was ordained over the Independent church at Rendhaip, 
Suflblk. Mr. Pickles, of Walpole, be^an with a prayer and 
reading ; Mr. Price, of Woodbridge, delivered the introduc- 
tory discourae, and asked the questions; Mr. Dennant, «f 
Halesworth, offered the ordination prayer ; Mr. Shvffl^t- 
totm qfBungm,, eove the charge f^m Acts M. 38 ? Mr. \ in- 
cent, of D^n «ie eeneral prayer; and Mr. Walford of 
Yarmouth, preached to the people ftom 2 Phil. 11. 16. — 

ChapSs^ened.—* Hambledon, Bucks, Sept S2.—Eifihteen 
months ago this parish was destitute of the gospel : the yw- 
ple have now one of the Rev. G. Collison^s students, the 
kev. Mr. Eastmead, setUed among them. Mk. English 01 
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VTfiolNunt aad Mr. fNT» prttclMdott tteoocaiio&; and 
Mr. Jon« of London, Mr. ClrarcUll of Henlejr, Mr. R«d- 
Ibrd, of WindMT, and Mr. BtiratLnow of Peiotfleld, pray- 
ed.'— £t. Mof. p. ttt. 

MtOMimm in Am Mi^eHu'a Aip Tmmm*^^ UtUr fnm tk» 
ISttU-makT, 
* It is wKh great satisfkalon that I can now Infimn jou 
God has deigned in a yet greater darree, to own the weak 
eSbrta of- hia fenrant to turn many from Satan to himaelf. 
ManT are called here, aa is plain to be seen by their pen- 
sive looks and deep sighs. And if they would be obeaient 
to the beavenlT call' instead of griering the spirit of grace, 
I dare saT we should soon have near half the ship's compa- 
ny brought to Ood. I doubt not, however, but, as I have 
ca5l my bread uion the waters, it wiU be f»iind after many 
days. Our IS are now increased to upwards of 30. Surely 
the Lord delighieth not in the death of him that dieth.*— 
lf<£AJfeff.p. 188. 

It appears also, from p. 193, MtOi. Mag.y that the 
same prlociples prevail on board his Majesty's ship 
Sea-horse, 44 guns* And io one part of Evan. Mag.j 
great hopes are entertained of the 25th regiment. 
We believe this is the number ; but we quote this fact 
from memory. 

We must remember, in addition to these trifling 
specimens of their active disposition^ that the Metho- 
dists hare found a powerful party in the House of 
Commons, who by the neutrality wiiicb they affect, 
and partly adhere to, are courted both by ministers 
and opposition ; that they have gained complete pos- 
session uf the India-House ; and uudcr the pretence, 
or, perhaps with the serious intention of educating 
young people for India, will take care to introduce 
(as much as they dare withont provoking attention) 
their own particular tenets. In fact, one thing must 
alwa^-s be taken for granted respecting these people, 
—that wherever they gain a footing, or whatever be 
the institutions to which they give birth, proulyliam 
will be their mam otject; everythhig else is a mere 
!Bi>trument — this is their principal aim. When every 
profeetyte is not only an addition to their temponu 
power, but when the act of convenion which gains a 
tote« saves (as they suppose) a soul ftom destruction, 
—it is ^uite needless to state, that every faculty of 
their minds will be dedicated to this most important 
of all temporal and eternal concerns. 

Their attack tt|)on the Church is not merely eonfined 
to pnblications ; it is generally understood that they 
have a very consideraDle fbnd for the purdiase of liv- 
isgs, to which, of course, ministers of their own pro- 
fession are always presented. 

Upon the foregoing facts, and upon the spirit evinced 
by tnese extracts, we shall make a few comments, 
'l. It is obvious, that tliis description of Christians 
entertain very erroneous and dangerous notions of the 
present judgments of God. A belief, that Providence 
mterferes in all the little actions ot our lives, refers 
ail merit and demerit to bad and good fortune ; and 
causes the successful man to be always considered as 
a good man and the unhappy man as the object of 
divine vengeance. It fumisnes ignorant and design- 
ii^ men with a power which is sure to be abused : — 
the cij of, a judgment, a judgment^ it is always easy 
to maKe, but not easy to resist. It encourages the 
grossest superstitions ; for if the Deity rewards and 
punishes on every slight occasion, it is quite impossi- 
oio, but that sucn an helpless being as man will set 
himself at work to discover the will of Heaven in the 



appearances of outward nature, to apply all the phe- 
nnmena of thunder, lightning, wind, and every strik- 
ing appearance to the regulation of his conduct ; as 
the poor Methodist, when he rode into Piccadilly in a 
thunder storm, and imagined that all the uproar of the 
eierac'nts was a mere hint to him not to preach at Mr. 
Romaine's chapel. Hence a great deal of error, and 
a great deal of secret misery. This doctrine of a 
theocracy must necessarily place an excessive power 
in the hands of the clergy ; it applies so instantly and 
so tremendously to men's hopes and fears, that it must 
make the priest omnipotent over ihe people, as it al- 
ways has done where it has been established. It has 
a great tendencT to check human exertions, and to 
prevent the employment of those secondary means of 



effecting aa oh^tKX which providence hat pbced i& our 
power. The doctrine of the immediate and perpetual 
mterference of Divine Providence, is not true. If two 
men travel the same road, the one to rob, the other to 
relieve a fellow-creature who is starving ; will any 
but the most fanatic contend, that they do not botn 
run the same chance of falling over a stone, and break- 
ing their legs? and is it not matter of fact, that the 
robber often returns safe, and the just man sustains 
the injury ? Have not tne soundest divines, of both 
churches, always urged this unequal distribution of 
good and evil, In the present state, as one of the 
strongest natural arguments for a future state oi retri- 
bution ? Have they not contended, and well and ad- 
mirably contended, that the supposition of such a state 
is absolutely necessary to our notion of the justice of 
God — absolutely necessary to restore order to that 
moral confusion which we all observe and deplore in 
the present world t The man who places religion vpon 
a false basis is the greatest enemy to religion. If vic- 
tory is always to the just and good, how is the fortune 
of impious conquerors to be accounted for 7 Why do 
they erect dynasties, and found fhmilies which last 
for centuries? The reflecting mind whom you have 
instructed in tUs manner, and for present efiect ouiy, 
naturally comes upon you hereafter with difficulties 
of this sort ; he finds he has been deceived ; and you 
will soon discover that, in breeding up a fanatic, you 
have unwittingly laid the foundation for an atheist. 
The honest and orthodox method is to prepare young 
people for the world, as it actually exists ; to tefi 
them that they will often find vice perfectly success- 
ful, virtue exposed to a long train of afflictions ; that 
they must bear this patiently, and look to another 
world for its rectification. 

2. The second doctrine which it is necessary to no- 
tice among the Methodists, is the doctrine of inward 
impulse and emotions, which, it is quite plain, must 
lead, if universally insisted upon, ana preached among 
the common people, to every species of folly and 
enormity. When a human being believes that his 
internal feelings are the monitions of God, and that 
these monitions must govern his conduct ; and when a 
great stress is purposely laid upon these inward feel- 
mgs in all the discourses ttom the pulpit ; it is, of 
course, impossible to say to what a pitch of extrava- 
gance mankind may not oe carried, under the influence 
of such dangerous doctrines. 

3. The Methodists hate pleasure and amusements ; 
no theatre, no cards, no dancing, no punchinello, no 
dancing dogs, no blind fiddlers ; all the amusements 
of the rich and of the poor must disappear, wherever 
these gloomy people get a fooling. It is not the abuse 
of pleasure which they attack, but the interspersion 
of pleasure, however much it is guarded by good sense 
and moderation ; it is not only wicked to hear the 
licentious plays of Congrcve, but wicked to hear Henry 
the Vth, or the School for Scandal ; it is not only dis- 
sipated to run about to all the parties in London and 
f-ldinburgh, but dancing is not fit for a being who it 
preparing himself for Eternity. Ennvi, wretchedness, 
melancholy, groans and sighs, are the ofi*erings which 
these unhappy men make to a Deity who has covered 
the earth with gay colours, and scented it with rich 
perfumes ; and shown us, by the plan and order of his 
works, that he has given to man sometliing belter 
than a bare existence, and scattered over his croatiou 
a thousand superfluous joys, which are totally unne- 
cessary to the mere support of life. 

4. The Methodists lay very little stress upon prac- 
tical righteousness. They do not say to their people, 
do not be deceitflil ; do not be idle ; get rid of your 
bad passions ; or at least (if they do say these things) 
they say them very seldom. Not that they preach 
faith without works ; for if they told the people, that 
they might rob and murder with impunity, the civil 
magistrate must be compelled to interfere with such 
doctrine : but they say a great deal about faith, and 
very little about works. What are commonly called 
tlie mysterious parts of our religion, arc brought into 
the foreground much more than the doctrines which 
lead to practice— and this among the lowest of the 
commumty. 



22 WOftK» OF Tmn ll£V. SIDNEY SMITE. 

Thtf Methodists hare hitherto been accused of dia- 1 difficnUr, under the intlueoee of thia noiiaelkse^ fa 
•enting from the Church ef Engi&Dd. This, asfkras ' '' * ' 

folates to mere subscription to articles^ is not true ; 
but they difitir in their choice of the articles upon 
which they dilate and expand, and to which they 
appear to g^ive a preference^ from the stress whicn 
they place upon them. There is nothing heretical io 



saymgi that bod fometinus intervenes with his special 
providence ; but these people dif er from the Estsblish- 
ed Church, in the degree in which they insist upon 
this doctrine. In the hands of a man of sense and 
education I it is a safe doctrine ; m the managemeM of 
the Methodists, we have seen' how ridiculous and de- 
grading it becomes. In ther same manner, a clergy- 
man ot the Church of £neland would not do his duty, 
if he did not insist upon the necessity of iliith, as well 
as of good works; but as he believes that it is much 
more easy to give credit to doctrines than to live well, 
he labours most in those points where human nature 
is the most liable to prove defective. Because he does 
so, he is accused of giving op the articles of his faith, 
by men who have their partialities also in doctrine ; 
but parties, not founded upon the same sound dlscre- 
tion, and knowledge of human nature. 

5. The Methodists are always desirous of makkg 
men more religious than it is possible. fVom the con- 
stitution of human nature, to make them. If they 
could succeed as much as they wish to succeed, there 
Would at once be an end of delving and spinning, and 
of every exertion of human industry. Men must eat, 
and drink, and work ; and if yeu wish to fix upon them 
high and elevated notions, as the ordtTuiry furniture of 
their minds, you do these two things ; you drive men 
of warm temperaments mad, and you introduce in the 
rest of ihe world, a low and shockmg familiarity with 
words and images, which every real friend to TeMgion 
would wish to keep sacred^ The friends of the dear 
Pedfemer, tcho are in the habit of visiting the lUe of 
Thanet-^CeA in the extract we have quoted) — Is it 
possible that this mixture of the most awful, with the 
most fanviliar images, so common among Methodists 
now, and with the enthusiasts in the time of Grom- 
welli must not, in the end, divest religion of all the 
deep and solenui impressions wliich it is calculated to 
DToduce ? In a man of common imagindtion (as we 
na<^e before observed,) the terrer^ and the reeling 
wiiich it first excited, must necessarily be soon sepa^ 
rated: but, where tnc fervour ef Impression is long 
jiieserved, piety ends in Bedlam. Accordingly,. there 
IS not a mad-house in England, where a considerable 
part of the patients have not been driven to insanity 
by the extravagance of these people. We cannot 
enter such places without seeing a number of honest 
artisans, coveied with blankets, and calling them- 
selves anffels and apostles, who, if they had remained 
contented with the instruction of men of learning and 
education, would have been sound masters of their 
own trade, sober Christians, and useful members of 
society. 

6. It is impossible not to observe how directly rU 
the doctrine of the Methodists is calculated to gain 
power among the poor and ignorant. To say, that 
the Deity governs this world by general rules, and 
that we must wait for another and a final scene of 
esdstence. before vice meets with its merited punish- 



convertihg these simple creatures into active and 
mysterious fools, and making them your slaves for 
life? It is not possible to raise up any dangerous 
enthuaiaamy by telling men to be just, and good, and 
charitable ; but keep this part of Christianity out of 
sight, 9sxd talk long and enthusiastically betbre igno- 
rant people, of the mysteries of our rehgion, and you 
will not feJX to attract a crowd of followers: verily 
the Tabemaele loveth not that which is simple, in- 
telligible, and leadeth to good sound practice. 

Having endeavoured to point out the spirit which 
pervades tlicse people/' we snail say a few words \iym. 
the causes, the effects,' and the cure of this calamity. 
The fanaticism so prevalent in the present day, is one 
of those evils Irom which society is never wholly ex- 
empt ; but which bursts out at different periods, with 
peculiar violence, and sometimes overwhelms every- 
thing in its course. The last eruption took place 
about a century and a half ago, and destroyed both 
Church and Throne with its tremendous force. Though 
irresistible, it was short i enthusiasm spent its force ; 
the usual reaction took place ; and Kngland was de-* 
luged with ribaldry ana indecency, because it bad 
been worried with ftinatical restrictions. By degrees, 
however, it was found out that orthodoxy and loyalty 
might be secured by other methods than lieent'.ous 
conduct and immodest conversation. The public 
morals improved ; and there appeared as much good 
sense and moderation upon the subject of religion as 
ever can be expected from mankind in large masses. 
Still, however, the mischief which the Putitans had 
done was not fbrirtftten ; a general suspicion prevailed 
of the dangers of religious enthusiasm ; ana the fa- 
natical preacher wanted his accustomed power amcng 
a people recently recovered from a religious war. and 
guarded by songs, prenrerbs, popular stories, and the 
general tide of humour and opinion, against all excesses 
of that nature. About the middle of the last century,, 
however, the character of the genuine fanatic was a 
good deal forgotten, and the memory of the civil wars 
worn away ; the field was clear for extravagance in 
piety; ana causes, wliich must always pr^uce an 
immense influence upon tho mind of man^ were left to 
their own nnimpedea opemtiotts. AeUgion is so noble 
and powerful a consideration — ^it is so buoyant and so 
insubmergible — that it maybe made, by fanatics^ 
to carry with it any de«$ree of error and of per« 
ilous aosurdity. In this instance Messrs. 'Whit^ 
field and Wesley happened to begin. They were 
men of considerable talents ; they observed the com^ 
mon decorums of life ; they did not run naked into the 
streets, or pretend to the prophetical character ; and 
therefore they were not committed to Newgate. 
They preached with great energy to w^eak people ; 
who first stared — then listened — tnen believed — their 
feU the inward feeling of grace,, and became as foolish 
as their teachers couid possibly wish tbem to be ; iff 
shorty folly ran its ancient course, and human nature 
evinced itself to be what it has always been under si- 
milar circumistaaces. The great and permanent cause^ 
therefore, of the increase of Methomcm, is the cause 
which has given birth to fanaticism in all ages— fAr 
facility of Mingling human errors with the fundamertal 
truths of religion. The formerly imperfect res'dence 



ment, ana virtue with its merited reward ; to preach tbf the clergy may, perhaps, in some trifling degree, 
t}*is up daily, would not add a single votary to the Vhavc aided tlus source of Methodism. But unlefs a 
Tabernacle, nor sell a Number of the Methodisticai'man of edueation, and a gentleman, could stoop to 

such disingenuous arts as the Methodist prcachcrr, 
unless he hears heavenly music all of a Fuddcn, and 
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Magazine : but to publish an account of a man who was 
cured of scrofula by a shigle sermon — of Providence 
de5tro3rng the innkeejoer at Garstang for appointing 
a cock-fight near the Tabernacle; this promptness of 
' jdgment and immediate execution is so much like 
iiman justice, and so much better adapted to vulgar 
c.ipacities, that the system is at once admitted as soon 
Ks any one can be found who is impudent or ignorant 
enough to teach it ; and, being once admitted^ it pro- 
Cuccs too strong an effect upon the passions to be 
easily relinquished. The case is the same with the 
<!octrine of inward impulse, or, as they term it, ex- 
perience. If you preacn up to ploughmen and artisans, 
that every singular feeling which comes across them 
is a viaitation of the Divine Spirit, can theie be any 



enjoys sureet experiences^ it is ^uite impossible that Le 
can contend against such artists as tbepe. Moie ac- 
tive than they are at present the clergy might perhaps 
be : bat the calmness and moderation of an Estiiblif n- 
raent can never possibly be a match for sectarian ac- 
tivity. If the common people are ennvVd with t} e 
fine acting of Mrs. Siddone, they ^o to Sadler's WcUi. 
The subject is too serious for ludicrous comparierna : 
but the Tabernacle really is to the Church, what Sad' 
ler's Wells u to the Drama. There populariiy is 
gained by vaulting and tumbling — ^by low arts wnich 
the regular clergy are not too idle to have recourse 
tOy but too dignified ; theSi lastitiitiona ate dtaste and 
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BTfm, they «iidetTW» to do thit wMch «po» tlu \ Oetr, If theywcm done, they would do much good. 
mckoU, and for a great nutnber qf years , will be found Whatever happens, we are for common sense and or. 
to be the nioet admirable and the most useful : it is I thodoxy. Insolence, servile politics, and the spirit of 



kko part 01 their plan to descend to small artifices for 
Ihe sake of present popularity and etfect. The re- 
ligion of the common people, under the government of 
the Church, miy remam as it is forever ; enthusiasm 
must be progressive, or it will expire. 

It is probable that the dreadful scenes which have 
lately been acted in the world^ and the dangers to 
which we are exposed, have increased the numbers 
of the Methodists. To what degree will Method* 
ism extend in this country ? This question is not 
easy to answer. That it has rapidly increased 
within these few years, we have no manner of 
doubt ; and we coniess we cannot see what is like- 
ly to impede its progress. The party which it has 
formed m the Legislature; and the artful nentral- 
itj with which they give respectability to their small 
number, the talents of some of this party, and the un- 
impeached excellence of their characters, all make it 

Srobuhle that fanaticism will increase rather than 
iminish. The Methodists have made an alarming 
inroad into the Church, md they are attacking the 
army and navy. The princinaiity of Wales, and the 
£a$t India Company, they have already acquired. 
All mines and subterraneous places belong to them ; 
thoT creep into hospitals and small schools, and so 
WDfic tlieir way upwards. It is the custom of the reli- 
gious neutrals to oeg all the little livings, particularly 
in the north of England, from the minister for the 
time being ; and from these fixed points they make in* 
cursions upon the happiness and common sense of the 
vicinage. Wc most sincerely deprecate such an 
event ; but it will excite in us no manner of surprise, 
if a period arrives when the sober and orthodox part 
of the English clergy are completely deserted by the 
middling and lower classes otthe community: We 
do not prophesy any such event ; but we contend that 
it is not unpossible, hardly improbable. If such, in 
future , ahoula be the situation of this country, it is im< 
possible to say what political animosities may not be 
ingraftoa upon this marked and dangerous division of 
mankind hito the godly and ungodly. At all events, 
we are auite sure that happiness will be destroyed, 
reason oegraded, sound religion banished from the 
world s and that when fanaticism becomes too foolish 
aid too prurient to be endured (as is at last sure to be 
the ease)) It ^i^ he succeeded oy a long period of the 
grossest immorality and debauchery. 

We are not sure that this evil admits of any cure, 
or of any consldomble palliation. We most sincerely 
hope that the government of this country will never 
be guilty of such indiscretion as to tamper with the 
Toleration Act, or to attempt to pot down these follies 
by the Intervention of the law. If experience has 
taught US anything, it is the absurdity of controlling 
men^s notions of eternity by acts of Parliament. 
Something may perhaps l>e done, hi the way of ridi* 
cule, towards turning the popular ophiion. It may be 
as weU to extend the privileges or the dissenters to 
the members of the Cnurch of England ; for as the 
law now stands, any man who oussents from the 
Established Church may open a place of worship where 
he pleases. No orthodox clergyman can do so with- 
out the consent of the parson of the parish, who al- 
ways refuses, because he does not choose to have his 
monopoly disturbed ; and refuses in parishes where 
there are not accommodations for one half of the per- 
sons who wish to frequent the Church of England, 
aad in instances wliere ho knows that the chapels 
from which he excludes the established worship, will 
be immediately occupied by sectaries. It may oe as 
well to encourage in the early education of the clergy, 
a better and more animated method of preachmg ; and 
it may be necessary hereafter, if the evil rets to a 
great height, to relax the articles of the English church, 
and to admit a greater variety of Christians withm the 
pale. The greatest and best of all remedies is per- 
baps the education of the poor ; we are astonished, 
that the Established Churcn of England is not awake 
to thiignean of arresting the progress of Methodism. 
Of course none of these things will be done ; nor is it 
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persecution, we condemn and attack, whenever we ob- 
serve them ; but to the learning, the moderation, and 
the rational piety of the Establishment, we most ear- 
nestly wish a decided victory over the nonsense, the 
melancholy, and the madness of the Tabernacle.* 
God send that our wishes be not in vain. 



INDIAN MISSIONS. (£x>nrBTr&OH Rsvicw, 1808.) 

Coiutderationt on the Policy ^ eommtmieatir^ the Knew 
Udg€ qf Chri»Uamiy to the AQtti vet tn India. By s late &e- 
sident in Bengal. London. UatclisiTi, 1807. 

^n Aidmt to th* Ckoirman of the Eott India Company, m- 
ooffioncrf iy JTr. TVinttw't LetUr to thai OeniUma$i, By 
the Bev. J obn Owen. London. Hatckard. 

^ Letter to the Ckairaum i^ the JBaet India Compamf on the 
Danger of interfermg in the retigioue Opinione ^ the Ifa- 
ttvrt ^ India. By Thomas Twming. London. Kidgo- 
wsy. 

Vindieation of Ae Hindooe. By a Bengal Officer. London. 
RodweU. 

Letter to John Beott Waring. London. Hatchsrd. 
CvfUMnfAam't Chrietianity in India, London. HatchanL 
Anewer to Mi^or Scott Waring. Extracted from, the Chris- 
tian Oboerver. 

Oheervatione on the Preeent Blete qfthe Saet India Company^ 
By M^r Scott Waring. Bidgeway. London. 

At two o'clock in the morning, July the 10th, 1806, 
the European barracks, at Vellore, containing then four 
complete companies of the G9th regiment, were sur- 
rounded by two battalions of Sepoys in the Company's 
service, who poured in an heavy nre of musketry, at 
every door and window, upon the soldiers : at the 
same time the European sentries, the soldiers at the 
main-guaid, and the sick in the hospital, were put to 
death ; the officers' houses were ransacked, and every 
body found in them murdered. Upon the arrival of 
the 19th Light Dragoons undar Colonel Gillespie, the 
Sepoys were immediately attacked; 600 cut down 
upon the spot ; and SOO taken from their hiding places, 
and shot. There perished, of the four European com- 
panies, about 164, oesides officers ; and many British 
officers of the native troops were murdered by the ii^ 
solvents. 

^bseqnent to this explosion, there was a mutiny at 
Nundydroog ; and, in one day, 450 Mahomedon Se- 
poys were disarmed, and turned out of the fort, on 
the ground of an mtended massacre. It appeared, 
also, from the information of the commanding officer 
at Tritchinopoly, that, at that period, a spirit of dis- 
afiection had manifested itself at Bangalore, and other 
places ; and seemed to gain ground hi every direction. 
On the 3rd of December, 1806, the ffovemment of 
Madras issued the following proclamation :-*- 

<A raocLABUTioir. 

< The Right Hon. the Governor in Council, having ob- 
served that, in fome late instances, an extraordinary de- 
gree of agitation has prevailed among several corps of the 
native army of this coast, it has been his Lordahij>'4 partic- 
ular endeavour to ascertain the motives which may have 
led to conduct so different from that which fozmerly di-stin- 
guidhed the native anny. From this inquiry, it has appear- 
ed that many persons of evil intention nave endeavoured, 
for malicious purposes, to ImnreM upon the native troops a 
belief that It ts the wish of the British government to con- • 
vert them by forcible means to Christianity ; and his Lord- 
ship in Council has observed wltli concern, that such mali- 
cious reports have been believed by many of the native 
troops. 

< The Right Hon. the Governor in Council, therefore^ 
deems it proper, in this public manner, to repeat to the na> 

There is one drcumsUnoe to which we have nq^lected 
to advert in the proper place— the dreadAil piUage of the 
earnings of the poor which is made hy the Mcthodisbt. ▲ 
case is mentioned in one of the numbers of these two ma- 
gazines for 1807. 3f a poor man with a family, earning only 
twenty-eight shillings a weeic, who has made two donatione 
often guineae eoA to the m iet ionar y ^aUI 
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tl?«tmo« bli wmmncd, flitt fh& tame reipcet which has 
been toTtriahly shown by the British goyemment for their 
idiglon and for their customs, will be always continued ; 
and that no interruption will be given to any native, wheth- 
er Hindoo or Mussulman, in the practice of his religious 

OflB^dQ Oil |QS« 

* His Lordship in Council desires that the native troops 
will not give belief to the idle rumours which are circulated 
by enemies of their happiness, who endeavour, with the ba- 
sest designs, to weaken the confidence of the troops in the 
British government His Lordship in Council dadres that 
the native troops wUl remember the constant attention and 
humanity which have been shown by the British govern- 
ment, in providing for their comfort, by augmenUng the 
pay of the native officers and Sepoys ; by allowing liberal 
pensiona to those who have done their duty faithfully; by 
making ample provision for the famiLes of those who mi^^ 
have £ed in luttle; and by receiving their children into the 
service of the%ionourable Company, to be treated with the 
tame care and bounty as their fathers had experienced. 

< The Right Hon. tne Governor in Council trusts, that the 
native troops, remembering these drcumstancea, will be 
sensible of the happiness of their situation, which is greater 
than what the troops of any other part of the world enjoy ; 
and that they will continue to observe the same good con- 
duct for which they were distinguished in the days of Gen. 
Lawrence, of Sir Eyre Coote, and of other renowned he- 
roes. 

' The native troops must at the same time be sensible, 
that if they should Ail in the duties of their allesiance, and 
du>nld show themselves disobedient to their omcers, their 
conduct will not fail to receive merited punishment, as the 
British government is not less prepared tn punish the guilty, 
than to protect and distinguish those who are deserving of 
its favour. 

' It is directed that this paper be translated with care into 
the Tamul, Telinga, and Hmdooatany languai^ea ; and that 
copies of it be circulated to each native battalion, of which 
the European officers are ei^joined and ordered to be caro- 
ls in making i% known to every native officer and Sepoy 
under his command. 

* It is also directed, that copies of the paner be circulated 
to all the magistrates and collectors under this government, 
for the purpose of being fully understood in all parts of the 
country. 

* Published by order of the Eight Hon. the Governor tn 
Council. 

< G. BocBAir, Chief Secretary to Government 

< Dated in Fort fit Oeore<h M Dee. 1806.' 

Seott Waring** Prrface, W.— r. 

80 late as March 18D7, three months after the date 
of this pTodamatioQ, so universal was the dread of a 
general revolt amons the native troops, that the 
British officers attached to the native troops con- 
stantly slept with loaded pistols under their pillows. 

It appears that an attempt had been made bv the 
military men at Madras, to change the shape of the Se- 
poy turoan into somethuig resembling the helmet of the 
light infantry of Europe, and to prevent the native 
troops fVom wearing, on their foreheads, the marks cha- 
racteristic of their various castes. The sons of the late 
Tippooy with many noble Mussulmen deprived of 
office at that time, resided in the fortress of Yellore, 
and in all probability contributed very materially to 
excite, or to inflame those suspicions of designs 
against their religion, which are mentioned in the 
proclamation of the Madras p^ovemment, and gener- 
ally known to have been a prmcipal cause of the in- 
surrection at Yellore. It was this insurrection which 
first save birth to the question upon missions to India ; 
and before we deliver any opmion upon the subject 
itself, it will be necessary to state what bad been 
done in former periods towards disseminating the 
truths of the gospel in India, and what new exertions 
had been made about the period at which this event 
took place. 

More tlian a centnry has elapsed since the first 
Protestant missionaries appeared in India. Two 
young divines, selected by the University of Halle, 
were sent out in this canacity by the iTmg of Den- 
.mark, and arrived at the Oanieh settlement of Tran- 
quebar in 1706. The mission thus begun, has been 
ever since continued, and has been assisted by the 
Society for the promotion of Christian Knowledge 
established fai this country. The same Society has, 
for many years, employed German missionanes, of 
the Lutheran persuasion, for propagating the doctrines 
of Christianity among the natives of India. In 1799, 
iheir number was six ; it is now reduced to five. 



The ficriptures, tnnslatsd kto the Tamnlic IsngntgSi 
which is vernacular in the southern parts of the yen- 
insula, have, for more than half a centnry, been print* 
ed at the Tranouebar press, for the use of Danish 
missionaries and their converts. A printing press, 
indeed, was established at that place by the two first 
Danish missionaries ; and, in 1714, the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, translated into the dialect of Malabar, was 
printed there. Not a line of the Scriptures, in any of 
the languages current on the coast, had issued from 
the Bengal press on September 13, 1806. 

It does appear, however, about the pieriod of the 
mutiny at Yellore, and a few years previous to it, that 
the number of the missionanes on the coast had been 
increased. In 1804, the Missionary Societyf a recent 
institution, sent a new mission to the coast of Coro- 
mandel ; from whose papers, we think it right to lay 
before our readers the foIloiRang extracts.* 

' March BUt, 1806^Waited on A. B. He says, Gotcm- 
ernment »eem$ to he very loiUing to forward our tieurt. We 
may stay at Madras as long as we please; and when we in- 
tend to go into the country, on our application to the gov- 
ernor by letter, h« would issue ozden for granting us pass- 
ports, which would supersede the necessity of a {mblic peti- 
tlonw— Lord's Day.'— TVans. qfUiu, Society, IL p. 360. 

In a letter from Brother Ringletaube to Brother 
Cnm, he thus expresses himself: — 

* The passports Government has promised you are so yai- 
uable, that I should not think a ioumey too troublesoHie to 
obtain one for myself, if I cculd not get it through your in- 
terference. In hopes that your application will suffice to 
obtain one for me, I enclose you my Gravesend passport, 
that will give you the particulars concerning my person.'— 
7*rafu. </ Jfiss. Aoei'efy, IL p. 869. 

They obtain their passports from Government ; and 
the plan and objects of their mission are printed, free 
of expense, at tne Government press. 

* 1005, Jvne 37, Dr. — sent for one of us to consult 

with him on particular business. He accordingly went 
The Doctor told him, that he had read the publications 
which the brethren lately brought from England, and was 
so much delighted with the report of the Directors, that he 
wished 300 or more copies of it were printed, together with 
an introduction, giving an account or the rise and progress 
of the Misskinaxy Society, in order to be distributed in the 
different settlements in India. He oft'ered to print them ol 
the €fovemment preu free qf expense. On his return, we 
consulted with our two brethren on the subject, and resolv- 
ed to accept the Doctor's favour. We have begun to pre- 
pare it for the press.'— Tr«iM. if Uiu, Society* II. p. 894. 

In page 89th of the 18th Number, YoL III., the 
Missionaries write thus to the Society in London, 
about a fortnight before the massacre at Yellore. 

* Every encouragement is offered us by the established 
government of the country. Hitherto they have granted 
us every request,' whether solicited by ourselves or others. 
Their permission to come to this place ; their allowing us 
an acknowledgment for preaching in the fort, which t»anc> 
tions us In our work ; together with the grant which they 
have lately given us to hold a large spot of ground every 
way suited for missionary labours, are objecbs of the last 
importance, and remove every impediment which might be 
apprehended from this source. We trust not to an arm of 
flesh ; but when we reflect on these things, we cannot but 
behold the loving kindness of the Lord.' 

In a letter of the same date, we learn fVom Brother 
Ringletaube, the following fact :» 

*The Dewan of Travancoresent me word, that if I de- 
spatched one of our Christians to him, he would give me 
leave to build a church at MagUandy. Accordingly, I shaU 
t*end in a short time. For this important service, our society 
is indebted alone to Colonel , without vekoee deter' 

mined and feariese interpoiition, none tf their miteionartee 
wyuld have been able to »et afoot in that country.' 

* There are six societies in England for converting 
Heathens to the Christian rdigion. 1. Society for Jfistiona 
to Africa and the East; of which Messrs. WUberforce, 
Grant, Parry, and Thorntons, are the principal encourag- 
ers. 3. Methodist Society for Missions. 8. Anabaptist So- 
ciety for Missions. 4. Missionary Society. 6. Socletv for 
Fromoting Christian Knowledge. 6. Moravian MlssioDe 
They all publish their proceedings. 
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iB^pure 381, Vol. 11^ Dr. ]C«ir, ime of tlie chaplains 
«i the Madras establishment, baptizes a Mussulman 
who had applied to him for that purpose ; upon the 
first application, it appears that Dr. Kerr hesitated ; 
but upon the Mussulman threatening to rise against 
bim on the day of judgment. Dr. Kerr complies. 

It appears that m Tinevelly district, about a year 
before the massacre of VeUore, not only riots, but 
▼ery serious persecutions of the converted natives had 
laJsen place, From the jealousy evinced by the Hindoos 
and Mttssulmen at the progress of the gospel. 

« "Rev. Sir,- -I thouffbt you BuffidenUv soqusinted with 
the late vexations of the Christiana in those parti, arising 
from the bUnd zeal of the Heathen and Mahometans ; the 
latter viewing with a jealous eye the progren of the gospel, 
andtrjing to destroy, or at least to clog it, by all the craftv 
jaeuii in their power. I therefore did not choose to trouble 
yon ; but as no stop has been put to these grievsnces. things 

Son from tMd to worse, as you will see Arom what has 
f%>ened at Hicksdoe. The Catechist has providentially 
escaped from that outrageous attemi)t, by the assistance of 
ten or twelve of our Christians, and has made good his 
fii^ht to Palamootta ; whilst the exasperated mob, coming 
from PadeclccpaUoe, boveted round the village, plundering 
the hou«es of the Christians, and ill-treating thefr families, 
by Icicking, flogging, and other bad usage; these mon^sten 
nwt even fozbearing to attack, strip, rob. and mkserably 
l>eat the Catechist Jesuadian, who, partly from illness and 
partly thnmgh fear, had shut himself up in his house. I 
have beard various accounts of this sad event ; but yester- 
day the Catechist himself called on me, and told me the 
^ruth of iL From what he says, it is plain that the Manikar 
of Wayrom (a Black peace-officer of that place) has con- 
trived the whole affair, with a view to vez the Christians. 
i doubt not that these facts have been reported to the Rev. 
Mr. K. by the country priest ; and if I mention them to you, 
it is with a view to show in what a forlorn state the poor 
Chrutians hereabouts are, and how desirable a thing it 
would be, if the Rev. Mr. Rlngletaube were to come hitti^ 
a:} soon as possible; then tranquility would be restored, 
and future molestationB prevented. I request you to com- 
municate this letter to him with my oompUnMSits. I 
sir, ice Mmavaar, June 8, 180S.'* 

* This letter left a deep impresslofi on my mind, eroed- 
^7 when I receired a fwer account of the troubles of the 
Christians. By the Black underlings of the Collectors, they 
are frequently driven from their homes, put in the stocks, 
and exposed for a fortnight together te the heat of the 
raging sun, and the chilling dews of the night, all because 
there is no European mianonary to bring tnelr complaints 
Co the ear of OoTemment, who, I am happy to add, have 
never been deficient in their duty of procuring redress, 
where the Christians have bad to complam of real injuries. 
One of the most trying cases, mentioned in a postscript of 



*NovtmbT 16th.— Received a letter from the Rev. Jk. 
Taylor; we are hswy to find he is safely arrived at Gal. 
cutte, jsnd that our Baptist brethren are labouring with in. 
creasing success. The natives around us are astonished to 
hear this news. It is bad news to the Brahmins, who seem 
unable to account for It ; they say the world is iroinff to 
^^*-T^'<if Mi$i. Society, ILMfiMdUB. * 

* While living m the town, our house was watched by 
the natives trom morning to night, to see if any person 
came to oonvene about religion. Tliis preventwl many 
from coming, who have been very dusirous of hearinii of 
'^•fS^ ««y.'— Tmu. qfMiu. Society, No. 18, t. 87. ^ 

* If Heathen, of great luduence ana connections, or Brah- 
mins, were indined to join the Chrbtian church, it wouU 
probably cause commotions and even rebellions, either to 
prevent them from it or to endancer their life. In former 
years, we had some instances of this kind at Tranquebar : 
where they were protected by the ansisUnce of government! 
If such instances should happen now in our present tim««', 
we don't know what the consequences would be.'— 9v«« 
^JC»M.AocM^,n. 185. 
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the abore letter, is that of Christians being flogged till they 
coruient to hold the torches to the Heathen idols. The 
letter says, "the Catechist of CoUesigrapatuam has in- 
formed me, that the above Manikar has forced a Christian, 
of tJie Vdlally caste, who attends at our church, to sweep 
the temple of the idoL A severe flogging was given on this 
occasion."— Trom such facts, the postscript continues, 
** Tou may guew at the deplorable situation of our feUow- 
believera, as long as every Manikar thinks he has a right to 
do them what violence he pleases." 

' It must be observed, to the glor^ of that Saviour who is 
strong in weakness, that many or the Neophytes in that 
dktxict have withstood all these flery trials with firmness. 
Many also, it is to be lamented, have fallen off in the evil 
day, and at least so far yielded to the importunity of their 
pertecutors, as again to daub thcte faces with paint and 
ashes, after the manner of the Heathen. How great this 
falling oif has been I am not yet able to judge. But I am 
haupy to add, that the Board of Revenue has issued the 
stnctest orders against all unprovoked persecution.'— 
Trant. qfMiss. Sodetyy H. 481—488. 

The followhig quotations evince hofw fkr from hidif. 
ferent the natives are to the progress of the Christian 
religion in the £ast. 

< 190ft. Oct. lO^-A respectable Brahmin in the Com- 
pany's cn^doy called on us. We endeavoured to point out 
to mm the Important object of our coming to India, and 
mentioned some of the great and glorious truths of the gos- 
pel, which we vriahed to tanpart in the native language.— 
fit e seemed much hurt, and told us the Oentoo religion was 
of a dlTine origin as well as the Christian ;— that heaven 
was like a palace which had many doors, at which 
people may enter ^— that variety Is pleasing to God, &c.— 
and a number of other aigtmienta which we hear every 

day. On talring leave, be said, « the Comosay hss got the , ^ .^^^„ 

country, ^tbeCngUsh are Terydever,) sad, perbsFs,ltKMazv{ whoptopossdtepiSfhe 



This last extract is conUined in a letter from Da- 
nish Missionaries at Tracquebar to the Directors of 
the Missionary Society at London. 

It is hardly fair to contend, after these extracts, 
thhi no symptoms of jealousy upon the subject of re. 
Bgion had been evinced on the coast, except in the 
case of the insurrection at Vellore ; or that no greater 
activitj than commcm had prevailed among the mis- 
sionaries. We are very far, however, from attributing 
that insurrection exclusively, or even principally, to 
any apprehensions from the zeal of the missionuries. 
The nimour of that zeal might probably have more 
readily disposed the minds of the troops for the ccr- 
rupt influence exercised upon them ; but we have no 
doubt that the massacre was principally owing to ad 
adroit use made by the sons or Tippoo. and the high 
Mussulmen living hi the fortress, of the abominabiis 
military foppery of our own people. 

After this short sketch of what has been lately pass- 
ing on the coast, ve shall attempt to give a similar 
account of missionary proceedings in Bengal ; and it 
appears to us, it will be more satisfectory to do so as 
much as possible in the words of the missionaries 
themselves. In our extracts from their publications, 
we shall endeavour to show the character and style of 
the men employed in these missions, the extent of 
their success, or rather of their failure, and the gene, 
ral impression made upon the people by their enoits 
for the dissemination of the gospel. 

It will be necessary to premise, that the misfions 
m Bengal, of which the public have heard so much of 
late years, are the missions of Anabaptist dissenters , 
whose peculiar and disthiguishing tenet it is, to bap- 
tize the members of their church by plunging ihem 
into the water when they are grown up, instead of 
sprinkling them with water when they are young. 
Among the subscribers to this society, we perceive the 
respectable name of the Deputy Chairman of the Kast 
India Company, who, hi the common routine of office, 
will succeed to the Chair of that Company at the ensu- 
ing election. The Chairman and Deputy Chairman of 
the East India Company, are also both of them true* 
tees to another reBgious society for mUsiotu to Africa 
and the East. '' 

The first Number of the Amtbaplitt Missions faiforms 
us that the .origin of the Society will be found in the 
workings of Brother CareyU mindj whose heart appears 
to haeebeen set upon the conversion of the Heathen in 
1786, b^ore he came to reside at MotUton. (No. I. p. 1.) 
These workings produced a sermon at Northampton, 
and the sermon a subscription to convert 420 millions 
of Pagans. Of the subscription, we have the following 
account : " Information is come from Brother Care3-, 
that a gentleman ftom Northumberiand had promised 
to send him 201. for the Society, and to submsribe four 
guineas annually. 

• Atthis meeting at Northampton two other friends sub- 
scribed, and paid two guineas a-piece, two more one ruinea 
eac^, and another haff a guinea, inaking six guineas and a 
hatftaall. And audi members as were preaent of the first 
subscribers, paid tiidr subsoiptions into the hsndT^S 
♦„.— ~.-^ .*.-i^ inowsscelTedtoto 
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&o hinds of abtaker, who wUl pay intemt for the same.' 
^B»pl. Mitt. Boe, No I. p. 0. 

In tbeir first proceedingd they are a good deal 
culded by Biother ThomaS; who has been in Bengal 
before, and who laya before the Society an history of 
his life and adventures^ from which we make the fol- 
lowing extract : 

< On my arrival in Calcutta, I sought for religions people, 
but found none. At last, how was I r^oiced to hear that a 
very religious man was cominff to dine with me at a house 
in calcuttH ; a man who would not omit his doset hours, of 
a morning or evening, at sea or on land, for all tlie world. 
I concealed my impatience as well as I could, till the joyful 
moment came: ana a moment it was, for I soon heard nim 
take the Lord^s name in vain, and it was like a cold dagver, 
with which I received repeated stabs in the course of Half 
an hour's conversation : and be was ready to kick me when 
1 8iH>ke of some thingd commonly believed by other hypo* 
crite-i, concerning our Lord Jesus Christ ; and with fury put 
an end to our conversation, by saying I was a mad enthusi- 
ast, to suppose that Jesus Gndst had anything to do in the 
creation of the world* who was bom only seventeen hun- 
dred years ago. When I returned, he went home in the 
same ship, and I found him a strict observer of devotional 
hours, but an enemy to all rel^ion, and horribly loose, vain, 
and intemperate in his life and conversation. 

After thU J aivtrtiudfor a Christian g and that I may not 
be mldunderstood, I shiall subjoin a copy of the advertise- 
ment, from Uie Indian Gazette of November 1, 178S, which 
now lies before me.'— Bajit. Miu. See, No I. p. 14, 16. 

Brother Thomas relates the Conversion of an Hindoo on 
the Malabar Coast to the Society. 

* A certain man, on the Malabar coast, had inquired of va- 
rious devotees and priests, how he might make atonement 
for his flins ; and at last he was directed to drive Iron spikes, 
aufficionUy blunted, through his sandals, and on these spikes 
he was to place his naked feet, and walk (if I mistake not) 
360 co5«, that is about 480 miles. If, through loss of blood, 
or weakness of body, he was obliged to halt, he might wait 
for healing and strength. He undertook the journey ; and 
while he halted under a large shady tree where the gospel 
was sometimes preached, one of the missionaries came, and 
preached in his hearing from these words, The Uooi of Jc- 
sus Christ dtanueth/rom aU sin. While he was preacning, 
the mun rose up, tmrew off his torturing sandals, and cri^ 
out aloud, •< This is what lumUl " '-^Bapt, Mist, Boe, No. I. 
p. a9. 

On June 13, 1793, the missionaries set sail, carrying 
with them letters to three supposed converts of Bro- 
ther Thomas, Parbotee, Ram Rom Boshoo and Mohun 
Chund. Upon their arrival m India, they found, to 
their inexpressible mortification, that Ram Rnm had 
xelapsed mto Paganism: and we shall present our 
readers with a picture of the present and worldly 
misery to which an Hindoo is subjected, who becomes 
a convert to the Christian religion. Every body knows 
that the population of Hmdostan is divided into 
castes, or classes of persons ; and that when a man 
loses his caste, he is shunned by his wife, children, 
friends and relations; that it is considered an abomi- 
nation to lodge or eat with him ; and that he is a wan- 
dcrer and an outci^t upon the earth. Caste can be 
lost by a variety of means, and the Protestant mis- 
sionaries have always made the loss of it a previous 
requisite to admission into the Chrbtian church. 

* On our arrival at Calcutta, we found poor Ram Boshoo 
^waiting for us : but to our great grief, he had been bowing 
down to idols again. When Mr. T. left India, he went fi-om 
place to place ; but, forsaken by the Hindoos, and na;lect- 
ed by the Europeans, he was seized with a fiux and rever. 
In this state, he says, ** I had nothing to support me or my 
family ; a relation offered to save me from perishing for 
want of necessaries, on condition of my bowing down to the 
Idol ; I knew that the Roman Catholic Christians worship- 
ped idols ; I thought they might be commanded to honour 
Images in some part of the Bible which I had not seen ; I 
hesitated, and comidied ; but I love Christianity still.'* *— 
JBopi. Miss. Boe. Vol. I. p. 64, 65. 

* Jan. 8, 1794. We thought to write you long before this, 
but our hearts have been burthenod with cares and sorrows. 
It was very aflUcting to hear of Ram Boahoo's great perse- 
cutiun and fall. Deserted by Englishmen, and persecuted 
by his own countrymen, he was nigh unto death. The na- 
tives gathered in bodies, and threw duitt in the air as he 
passed along the streeU in Calcutta. At last one of his rel- 
atives offered him an asylum on condition of his bowing 
down to their idols.'-.-J&uI. p. 78. 



Brother Carey's Piety ixt Sea, 

* Brother Carey, while very sea-sick, and leaning orer 
the ship to relieve hii stomach f^om that very oppressive 
complaint, said his mind walb even then 011ed with conso- 
lation in contemplating the wonderful goodness of God.'--> 
Ibid, p. 76. 

Extract from Brother Carey^s and Brother Thomas's 
Journals, at sea and by land. 



A little recovered firommy 
;had 



< 1793. June 16. Lord*$ Day. 
sickness ; met for prayer and exhortation in my cabin; 
a dispute with a French deist.'— Iftiii. p. IfiS. 

* 30. Lord* Day. A pleasant and profitable day : 

our congregation composted of ten persons.'— Aid. p. 159. 

'Jtdyl. Another pleasant and profitable Lora's Day; 
our congreaation increased with one. Bad much sweet en- 
joyment with God.'— I&i'd. 

* 1794. Jan. 26. Lord's Day. Found much pleasure in read- 
ing £dward8' Sermon on ths Justice €/ God in the damnation 
qf Sinners.*— Ibid. li. 166. 

* Jipril 6. Had some sweetness to-day, especially in read- 
ing Edwasds' Sermon.'— Jbi'd. p. 171. 

* Jim* 8. This evening reached Bow lea, where we lav to 
for the Sabbath. Felt thankful that God had preserved us, 
and wondered at his r«[ard for so mean a creature. I wss 
unable to wrestle with God in prayer for many of my dear 
friends in England.'— JBid. p. 179. 

« 16. This day I preached twice at Sffalda, where 

Mr. Thomas met me. Had much enjoyment; and though 
our congregation did not exceed sixteen, yet the pleaevje I 
felt in having my tongue once more set at liberty, I can 
hardly describe. Was enabled to be faithful, and felt a 
sweet affection for immortal souls.— Aid. p. IbO. 

* 1796. FA. 6. I am now in my study ; and oh, it is a 
sweet place, because of the oresence of God with the vilest 
of men. It U at the top of the house ; I have but one n in- 
dow in iV—Ihid. p. 29ft. 

« The work to which God has set his hand win Infallibly 
prosper. Christ has begun to bombard this strong and an- 
cient fortress, and will assuredly carry )L*—Bapt. Mis* VoL 
I. p. 838. 

< More miasionarieB I think shsoluiOiy necessary to the sup- 
port of the interest. Should any natives join u«, they would 
become outcast immediately, and mu^ be consequently sup- 
ported by us. The missionaries on the coast are to4his day 
obliged to provide for those who join them, as I learn from 
a letter sent to Brother Thomas by a son of one of the mis- 
sionaries.'— Jfttd. p. 334, 

In the last extract our readers will perceive a new 
difficulty attendant upon the progress or Chlstianity in 
the East. The convert must not only be subjected to 
degradation, but his degradation is so complete, and 
his means of providing for himself so entirely acstroyed, 
that he must be fed Dy his instructor. Tne slightest 
success in Hindostan would eat up the revenues of 
the East India Company. 

Three jears after their arrival, these zealous and 
most active missionaries give the following account of 
success. 

< I bless God, our prospect is considerably brightened up, 
and our hopes are more enlarged than at any period since 
the commencement of the mission, owing to very pleasing 
appearances of the gospel having been made effectual to 
poua poor labouring Mussulmen, who have been setting 
their faces towards Zion ever since the month of Augv^ 
last I hope their baptism will not be much longer deferred; 
and that might encourage Mohun Chund, Parbotte, and 
Cas«>i Naut (who last year appeared to set out in the ways of 
God), to declare for the Lord Jesus Christ, by an open pro- 
fession of their faith in him. Seven of the natives, ve hopet 
are indeed converted.'— Rapl. Miss. Vol. I. p. 846, 846. 

Effects of preaching to an Hindoo Congregation. 

< I then told them, that if they could not tell me, I would 
tell them; and that God, who had permitted the Hindoos to 
sink into a sea of darkness, had at length commiserated 
them ; and sent me and my colleagues to preach life to 
them. I then told them of Christ, his death, uis |.er&on, his 
love, his being the surety of sinners, his power to save, &c 
and exhorted them earnestly and affectionately to come to 
him. Effects were various ; one man came before I had 
well done, and wanted to sell stockings to me.^-^Bapt.Miss, 
Vol. I. p. 867. 

Extracts from JoumaJe. 

* After worship, I received notice that the printing-press 
was just arrived at the Ghat ftrom CalcutU. Betiiedand 
thanked God for furnishing us with a press.'— Ard. p. 469. 
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« We lament thU several trho did rttn w<!ll are now hln- 
deved. We hete fUnt hopes of a t&Wf and prettf t^ng 
AdMt of eiM or ftMf bat if t say mere^ It mnit be eitho* a 
ml recital of our joume>ing to one plaoe or another to 
preach tbe gospel, or soaiethins^ else relating to ouiaelTea, 
of which I ou^ht to be the last to speak.'— Aui. p. 488. 

JRxTMJLcrs psoM Mm. Wakd's Joo&val, a msw Ara* 

BAPTIST MlSSIOKAKT SSNT OUT IN 1799. 

Mr, Ward admiret th€ Cuptam, 

* Sereral of our friends who have been sick begin to look 
np» This evening we had a mo^t precious hour at praver. 
Captain Wickes road from the 19th rene of the 98d of £je- 
odu-s and then jainod in praver. Oar hearts were all 
wanned. We shook hand-* ^ ith our dear Captain, and. In 
design, clasped him to our bo«ouM,*^Ibid, Vol. II. p. S. 

Mr. Ward is frightened by a Privateer, 

'June 11. Held our conference thiserening. A vessel 
is stiU pursuing us, which the Captain believes to be a 
Frenchman. I feel some alarm : con<4derable alazm. Oh 
Itord, be thau our defender ! the vessel seems to gain upon 
us. (Q,uarter past eleven at night.) There is no doubt of 
the vessel being a French privateer : when we changed our 
tack, she changed her^. We have, since dark, changed into 
our old cDttTfte, so that po stably we dhall lose her. Brethren 
O. and B. have en'<agea in prayer : we hare read Luther's 
pisalmt and our mtnd;» are pretty well composed. Our guns 
are all loaded, and the Captain seems verv low. All hands 
are at the guns, and the matches are lianted. I go to the 
end of the ship. I can just see the vessm. though ft is very 
fo^gy. A ball whizzes over my head, and makes me trem- 
ble. I go down, and go to prayer with our fiienda.'— iliA 
p. 8, 4, 

Mr. Weard feels a regard for the SaOofs. 

* Juiy IS. I never felt so much for any men as for our 
sailors; a tenderness wliich could weep over them. Oh, 
Jesus ! let thy blood cover some of them ! A sweet prayer 
meeting. Verily God is here.'^Aid. p. 7. 

Mr. Ward sees an American vessel, and longe to preach 
to the Sailors. 

* Sept, ST. An American vessel is along-^ide, and the 
captam is speaking to their captain through his trumpet. 
How pleasant to wk to a ftiend ! I have been looking at 
them tfaroutf;h thtf glass ; the sailors sit in a group, and are 
mairtng tbeir observations upon us, I long to go and 
preach to them.*— AiW. p. li. 

Feelings of the Natives upon hearing thdr Religion 
attacked. 

<1800. FA. flO. Brother C. had some converutlon with 
one of the Mussolmen, who asked, upon his denying the 
divine mission of Mahommed, what was to become of uus- 
•ubnea and Hindoos ! Brother C. expressed his fears that 
they would all be lost The man seemed as if he would 
have torn him to pieces.'— AiJ. p. 51. 

•Jfor. SO. The people seem quite anxious to get the 
hymns which we gave away. The Brahmins are ratner un- 
easy. The Chteruor advised his Brahmins to send their 
children to learn English. They replied, that we aeemed 
to take pains to make the natives Christians ; and thej were 
afraid tiiat their children, being of tender age, would make 
them a more easy conquest'— ifti'dE. p. IAS. 

*jSpril^. Lord'e Dav. One Bramnin said, he had no 
occasion for a hymn, for they were all over the country. 
He could go into any house and read one.'— Jd'^ p. 61. 

< May 9. Brother Fountain was this evening at Budda- 
barry. At the dose, the Brahmins having collected a num- 
ber of boys, they set up a great shout, and followed the 
brethren out f o the village with noise and shoutings.' — 
Uid. 

' Jfay 16. Rrother Carey and I went to Buddabarry this 
evening. No sooner had we begun, than a Brahmin went 
round to all the rest that were present, and endeavoured to 
pull them avray.'— Bapf. 3ftss. Vol. II. p. 63. 

' SO. This evening at Buddabanr, a man men- 
tioned in my journal of March 14th, insulted Brother Carey. 
He aiked why we came ; and sai'l, If we could employ the 
natives as carpenters, blacksmiths, fcc it would oe very 
well ; but that they did not want our holiness. In exact 
conformity with this sentiment, our Brahmin told Brother 
Thomas when here, that he did not want the favour of 
God.'— J&iJ. p. 63. 

* Jvne 72, LortTe Hau. A Brahmin has been aeveral 
ttmes to disturb the children, and to curse Jesus Christ ! 
Aiu?ther Brahmin complained to Broths Careythat, by our 
ad>ool and printing, we were now teaching the gospel to 
their chOdna (torn their infancy.'— iM, p. 66, 
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Brother Carey» to persuade them not to accept ef o«r 
papers. Thaa <« darkness atrD^glea with light" *-*AiA 
p. 66. 

' It was deemed advlMUe to print aooo copies of the New 
TesUment, and also fiOO additional copies of Matthew, for 
Immediate distribution ; to which axe annased some of the 
most remarkable prophedei in the Old Testament req>ect- 
ing Christ Theae are now distributing, together with 
copies of several evangelical hymns, ana a very earnest 
and pertinent address to the natives, respecting the goweL 
It was written by Ram Boshoo, and contains a hunoed 
lines in Bengalee verse; We hear that thisA pajpem are 
read with much attention, and that apprehensions art 
rising in the minds of some of the Brahmins whereunto 
these things may grow.'— ifti^ p. 69. 

*We have printed several small pieces In Bengalaa^ 
which have had a large circulation.'— Ai'd. p. 77. 

JIfr. Poun/oM't gratHitde to Hsrvey, 
< tVhen I TV as about eighteen or nineteen yean of ag^ 
Hervey's Mediutions teU into my hands. Till then I had 
read nothing but my Bible and the prayer-book. Thia 
ushered me as it were into a new woria ! It expanded 
my mind, and excited a thirst after knowiedce ; and thli 
was not all ; I derived spiritual as wdl as intellectual adp 
vantages from it. I shaU bless God for this book while I 
live upon earth, and «s4«n /get to ikaoMn, IwiU Uumk dsar 
Htrvty kim»e^.'—Bapt. Mi»s. YoL II. p. 90. 

Hatred of the NaJtivss to tht Gospd, 

'Jen. vet. The inveterate hatred that the Brahmliw 
every where show to the cospel, and the very name of 
Jesus in which they are joined by many lewd fdlows of 
the baser sort, requires no common degree of self-posses* 
sion, caution, ana prudence. The seeming failure of some 
we hoped well of is a source of considerable anxiety and 
grief.'— JliVLp. no. 

* Aug. 81. jLor<i'f Day. We havethe honour of printing 
the drst book that was ever iJrinted in Bengalee ; and ttaii 
is the first piece in which Brahmins have been opposed. 
perhaps fur thousands of years. All their books are filled 
with accounts to e8tabli3h Brahminl-im, and raise Brahmins 
to the seat of Ood. Hence tliey are believed to be inferior 
gods. All the waters of salvation in the country are sup- 
posed to meet in the foot of a Brahmin. It is reckoned 
they have tlie keys of heaven and hell, and have power 
over «ickness and health, life and death. O pray that Brah- 
minism may come down !— IdVl. p. ill. 

*^Oei. 8. Brother Marahman having directed the children 
in the Bengalee school to write out a piece written by Bro- 
ther Fountoin (a kind of catechism), the schoolmaster re- 
ported yesterday that all the boys would leave the school 
rather than write it ; that It was designed to make them lose 
caste, and make them Feringaa ; that is, persons who have 
descended from those who were formerly converted by the 
papists, and who are to this day held in the greatest con- 
tempt by the Hindoos. From this you may gather how 
mudi contempt a converted native would meet with.'— At^ 
p. 118, 114. 

< Oct. 36. Lori?e Dau. Bharratt told Brother Tarey to- 
day what the peoi>Ie taBced among themselves— « Former- 
ly," say they, " here were no white people amongst us. 
NOW the English have taken the country, and it is getting 
full of whites. Now also the white man's shaster is publbth- 
ing. Is it not going to be fulliUed which Is written In our 
shatters, that aU sAoff heqfonc etuU / and will not this caste 
be the gospel V—Rii. p. 1 16. 

< Nov. 7. He also attempted repeatedly to Introduce Christ 
and him crucified ; but tney would immediately manifest 
the utmost dislike of the very name of him. Nay, in their 
turn they commended Creeshnoo, and invited Brother C. to 
believe m him.'— Jiid. p. 118. 

* Dec. 38. This forenoon Ookool came to tdl us that 
Kristno and his whole family were in confinement ! As- 
tonishing news ! It seems tne whole neiuhbourbood, aa 
soon as it was noised abroad that these people had lost caste^ 
was in an uproar. It is said that two thousand people were 
assembled pouring their anathemas on these new converts^' 
— Bttjrf. 3fi«t. Vol. II. p. 136. 

* Jan, 13. The Brahmins and the young people show 
every degree of contempt ; and the name of Christ is be- 
come a by-wozd, like the name melhodi§t in England for- 
merly.'— J&id. p. 180. 

* Sept. 36. I then took occasion to teU them that the 
Brahmins only wanted tbeir money, and cared nothing 
about their aalvation. To this they readily assented.'— 
Ibid. p. 134. 

* Nov. 38. Lord's Day* Went with Brother Carey to the 
new pagoda, at the upper end of the town. About ten 
Brahmins attended. They behaved in the most scoi&ng and 
blasphemous manner, treating the name of Christ wlu the 
greatest soom ; nor did they c^ontlniie their ridicule whs* 
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A ."— AuL p. ise. 

' Dee. 34. The Governor had the goodneu to call on us 
in the course of the day, and desired ua to lecure the girl, at 
leaat within our walls, for a few daya, as he w«b persuaded 
the people round the country were so exasperated at 
Kristno's embracing the gospel, that he could not answer 
for their safety. A number of the mob might come trom 
twenty miles distant in the night, amd murder tkem dL with- 
out the prepetraton being discovered. He believed, that 
had toey obuined the girl, they would have murdered her 
before the morning, and thougnt they had been doing God 
service !*^Ai<i. p. 143, 144. 

' Jon. 30. After speaking about ten minutes, a rude fel- 
low bi^an to be very abusive, and, with the help of a few 
boys, raised such a clamour that nothing could be heard. 
At length, seeing no hope of their becoming quiet, I retired 
to the other part of the town. They followed, hallooing, 
and crying «< Hurree boU !" (an exclamation in honour of 
Veeshno.) They at last began to pelt me with stones and 
dirt. One of the men, who knew the house to which Bro- 
ther Carey was gone, advised me to accompany him thither, 
saying, that these people would not hear our words. Goina 
with him, I met Brother C. We were not a little pleased 
that the devil had begun to bestir himself, inferring from 
hence that he suspected danger.'-^ Ai4. p. 148, 149. 

Ftdings of an HMoo Boy upon thetveof Convertion, 

* JVov. 18. One of the boys of the schooL called Benjamin, 
la under considerable concern ; Indeed there is a general 
stir amongst our children, which affords us great encourage- 
ment. Toe following are some of the exj^esaions used in 
prayer by poor Beiu'emifi t-^ 

< «< Oh Lord, the day of judgment is coming : the sun, and 
moon, and stars will all fall down. Oh, what shall I do in 
the day of judgment! Thou wilt break me to pieces, 
[literal.] The Lord Jesus Christ was so good as to die for 
us poor souls : Lord, keep us all this day1 Oh hell ! gnash- [ 
ing, and beating, and beating ! One hour weeping, another 
gnashing ! We shaU stay there for ever ? I am going to 
Bell : I am going to hell ! Lord* give me a new heart ; 
give me a new heart ; and wash away all my sins ! Give 
me a new heart, that I may praise Hlm« thai I may obey 
Him, that I may speak the truth, that I may never do evil 
things ! Oh, I have many times sinned against thee, many 
times broken thy commandments, oh many times; and 
what shaU I do in the day of judgment !'* ^^BafL Hiss. 
Vol. n. p. 183, 168. 

Alarmcftk* NaUioes at HUproaehing f^ tlu Goipd. 

* From several parts of Calcutta he hears of pec^le's at- 
tention being excited by reading the papers which we have 
acattcred among them. Many begin to wonder that they 
never heard thesethinga before, since theEogUah have been 
so long in the country.*— Atct. p. 938. 

< ftlany of the natives have expressed their astonishment 
at seeing the convertoc! Hindoos sit and eat with Europe- 
ans. It is what thp> thought would never come to pass. 
The priests are much alarmed for their tottering fabric, and 
rack their inventions to prop li up. They do not like the 
institution of the college in Calcutta, and that their sacred 
abasters should be explored by the unhallowed eyes of Eu- 
ropeans.* — Ibid. p. 338. 

< Indeed, by the distribution of many copies of the Scrip- 
tures, and of some thousands of small tracts, a spirit of in- 
quiry has been excited to a degree unknown at any former 
period.'— /U4. p. 936. 

« As he and Kristno walked through the street, the natives 
cried out. ** What will this joiner do ? (mnnlng Kristno.) 
Will he destroy the caste of us all ? Is uls Brahmin going 
to be a Fciinga ?** '— Aid. p. 34ft. 

Aecount oj 8uece$$ in IB02.—Tenth year of the Mienon. 

* Wherever we have gone we have uniformly found, that 
to long as people did not understand the rqport of our 
message, they appeared to listen ; but the moment they 
understood something of it, they either became tndiifierent, 
or began to ridicule. This in general has been our recep- 
tion.'— £apl Jf tss. Vol. U. p. 378. 

Hatred of the NoHvee 

'Sept. 9T. Thia forenoon threeof the people anived ftom 
Ponchetalokpool, who seemed very happy to see us. They 
Infbrm us that the Brahmins had raised a great persecution 
against them ; and when they set out on thdr journey 
hither, the mob aasembled to hiss them away. After Brother 
Marshman had left that part ot the country, they hun^ 
himineiBgy and some of the printed papfKfwuchne had 
diitribiitefigBtoiis thflm**--iKi p. 814. 



D^fteuityvikiehikaMktUnefperimmftrmncibtki^ 
dbh to get Conoerte ehaoed. 
'Several penons there seemed wUUnc to be baptized^ 
but if they should, the village barberTronooth, wiU not 
•have them ! When a native loses Ua caate, or becomea 
unclean, his barber and his priest will not come near him ; 
and aa thej are accuatomecl to shave the head nearly all 
over, and cannot well perform thb businesa themselves, 
it becomea a serious inconvenience.'— AmI. p. 873. 

Hatred of the Nativee. 

* jSfT, 94. Xori*« Dmyt Brother Chamberlain preached at 
home, and Ward at Calcutta : Brother Carey was amongst 
the brethren, and preached at night. Kristno Prisaud, Ham 
Roteen, and others, were at BtMdabatty^ where they met 
with violent opposition. Th^ were set upon as Ferlngas, 
aa destroyers of the caste, aa having eaten fowls, egg», &c 
As they attempted to return, the mob began to best them, 
putting their hands on the back of their necks, and pushine 
ihem forward; and one man, even a civil olficcr, grazed 
the point of a spear against the body of Krlstn<( Prisaud. 
When they saw that they could not make our friends am^xy 
by such treatment, they said, Tou soOc; you will not be 
angry, win you? They then incited them again, threw 
cow-dung mtsed in gonga water at them ; talkeu of making 
them a necklace ot old shoes ; beat Neeloo with Rani Ro- 
teen's shoe. ace. : and declared that if ihey ever camo acain 
they would make aa endof them."— £ar <. Jfiss. vol. IL p. 
878. 

A Plan for procuring an order from Govamment to 
ehave the Converte. 

* After condudlpg with prayer, Bhorud Qhose, Sookur* 
and Torribot Bichoa, took me into the field, and told me 
that their minds were quite decided ; there was no necessity 
for exhorting them. There waa only one thing that kaj^ 
them from being baptized in the name of Jesus Christ — 
Losing caate in a large town like eerami*ore was a veiy dif- 
ferent thing from losing caste in their village. If they de- 
clared themselves Christians, the barbf r or their v illaM 
would no longer shave them; and, without shaving th«-ir 
heads and thnr beards, they could not live. If an oidcr 
could be obuined ft-om the magistrate of the district fur 
the barber to shave Christiana aa well as others, they would 
be immediately baptized.'— iii4. p. 897. 

Wo meet in these proceedings with the account of 
two Hindoos who had set up as gods^Dulol and Ram 
Daee, The missionaries conceivinoMb schism f lom 
the xeligion of the Hindoos to be iPery favourable 
opening for them, wait upon the two deities. With 
I^ol, who seems to be a very shrewd fellow, they 
are utterly unsuccessftil ; and tne following is an ex- 
tract from the account of their conference with Ram 
Pass: ^ 

< After much altercation, I told him he might put the 
matter out of all doubt as to himself: he had only to c«>me 
aa a poor, repenting, suppliant sinner, and he would be 
saved, whatever became of othtn. To this he cave no other 
answer than a smile of contempt. I then asked him In what 
way the sins of these his followers would be removed ; urg- 
ing it aa a matter of the last Importance, as he knew that 
they were all sinners, and must stand berore the ilehteous 
bar of Qod ? After much evasion, he replied that he had 
fire in his belly, which would destroy the sins of all his 
followers !'— Jjapl. Mi*$. VoL II. p. 401. 

A Brahmin Converted. 

•Dec* 11. Lord'* Day. A Brahmin came from Nuddea. 
After talking to him about the gospel, which he said he was 
very willing to embrace, we sent him to Kristno^. He ate 
with them without hesitation, but discovered auch a thixst 
for Bengalee rum, as gave them a disgust.' 

* Dec. 18. This morning the Brahnxm decamped wadAesn^ 
ly.'— Sopi. JfiM. Vol. n. p. 424. 

Extent of Printing, 
* Sept. 19. We are buikiing an addition to our printing 
oflloe, where we employ seventeen printers and tive book- 
binders. The Brahmin from near Bootan givea some hope 
that he has received the truth in love.'— itiVf. p. 488. 

< The news of Jesus Christ, and of the church at Seram- 
pore, seems to have gone much fiuther than 1 expected : 
it appears to be known to a few in most vUlagea-^— JUi. 
p. 487. 

Hdiredtothe CroepeX, 
'The caste (says Mr. W.) ia the great mfflstoMiouDd the 
QMks of theie people. Boteea wants shaving; h«t tb« 
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btibtrlut* will not do K. He It nm awiy Uti 1m ihonld I one, aftor Ihad aade a begbminc, fhxwA fhe Tiolent od. 
STcMBpeUed. He tayi he wUl not tha^e TeMo Kxeert'i portion of the people. Comingto thb, oppotitton c^mT 
pe<»le!^i».il.p.4M. |ttidtlMreforeIcaUodltRMiO.OTn: for J Aorah hathmade 

'^ »Jo«a fo' ttfc Here I have railed a •pacioua bungalo/— 



-AiiLp.4M. 

Suceew grM^sr 6y importunity in prater. 
* WIUi recpect to thdr mecctt, there are feveral paxttou- 



^ Onaia,thatitwaapre- 

of inpoitunate praver. The brethren had 



lazs attendink it worthy of notice. 

ceded by a ai^rit of inpoitunate praver. 

an along committed their cause to God : but in the autumn 



of 1800, they had a special weekly prayer-meetins tut a 
blflsaing on tne work of the mission. At these assemblies, 
Mr. Thomas, who was then present on a Tisit, seems to 
have been more than nsuallT ktrengthened to wrestle for a 
blessinc ; and writinf to a friend in America, he speaks of 
■' ihe holy imction appearing on all the misftionartee^ espe- 
cially of late ; and of times of refresiilng from the prcMnce 
of the Lord, being eolemn, frequent, and lasting." In con- 
necting these tUngs, we cannot but remember, that preri- 
oua to Che outpouring of the Spirit in the days of Pentecost, 
the disciples " continued with one accord in prayer and 
supplication." '— Sapfc Mu». Prrf. Vol. in. p. vii. »^ 

What this sacceas la, we shall see by the following 
extract: 

« The whole number baptised In Bengal since the year 
1796, nfortv-€ight, Orer many of these we r^oice with 
great joy ; for others we tremble ; and over others we are 
GompeULed to weep.'~J9ap«, Mtn. Vol. III. p. 21, 32. 

Hatred to tJu Gotpd. 

Jtpril 2. This morning, several of our chief printing ser- 
vants presented a petition, desiring they might have some 
relief, as they were oompdled, in our Bengalee woishlp, to 
hear to manv blasphemiw against their gods ! Brother Ca-> 
rev and I had a strong contention with them in the print- 
ing-office, and invited them to argue the point with Petum- 
ber, as his sermon had glvim them offence ; but they de- 
dined it; though we torn them that the7 were ten, and he 
only one ; that they were Brahmins, and he was only a 
sooder ! *— At'A p. 86. 

* The enmity agaiatit the gospel and its professors is uni- 
versaL One of our baptised Hindoos wanted to rent a 
hou«e: after going out two or three days, and wandering 
all the town over. Tie at last persuaded a woman to let him 
have a house: but though she was hcrsdf a Feringa, yet 
wben she heard that he was a Brahmin who had become a 
Chiistlan, she insulted hhn, and drove him away : so that 
we are indeed made the oiTscouiing of all thinga.'— AiiL 
p. as. 

' I waa sitting among our nativo brethren, at the Benga- 
lee school, heariI^: them read and explain a portion of the 
word in turn, when an aged, crey-headed Brahmfn, well 
dre«ed, came in ; and standing before me, said, with joined 
hands, and a supplicating tone of Voice, <• Sahib! I am 
come to ask an alms." Beginning to weep, he repeated 
tliese words haatily ; " I am come to ask ... an alma."— 
He continued standing, with his hands in a sunplicating 
posture, weeping. I desired him to say what alms ; and 
told liim, that by his Ioob», it did not seem as if he wanted 
any relief. At length, bcii^ pressed, he asked me to give 
him his son, pointing with bis hand into the midst of our 
native bretliren. I asked which was bis son ? He pointed 
to a young Bralonin, named Soroop ; and setting up a plain- 
tive cry, said, that was his son. Wo tried to comfort hhn, 
and at last prevailed upon him to come and sit down upon 
the veranda. Here he b^an to weep again ; and said that 
the young man's mother was dying with grief.'— .Aid. p. 4«. 

» This evening Buvoo, a brother, who Is servant with us, 
and Soroop, went to a market in the neighbourhood, where 
they were discovered to be Fssoo Kkruatare Lake (Jesus 
Christ's people). The whole market was aU in a hubbub : 
they dapped their hands, and threw dUAt at them. Buxoo 
was changini? a rupee for cowries, when the disturbance 
beran ; and fn the scuffle, the man ran away with the rupee 
without givingthe cowries.'— ifti'i. p. 56. 
^ <^ov.24. This day Hawnye and Ram Khunt returned 
from their village. They relate that our brother Fotick, 
who Uvea in the same viUage, was lately seized by the chief 
Bengalee man there ; dragged (Vom his house ; his face, 
eyes, and ears clogged with cow-dung— his hands tied— and 
in this state confined several hours. They also tore to 
pieces all tbe papers, and the copy of the Testament, which 
they found in Fottck's house. A rdaUon of these peraeca- 
tors being dead, they did not molest Hawnye and Ram 
iChunt ; but the towns-folk would not hear about the goa- 
pd : they only insulted them for becoming Christians.'— 
iW. p. 67. 

' Cviwa on the Ganges, Sept, 8, 1804.— Thisplace is about 
seventy miles ttom Serampore^ by the Hoogiey river. 
Here I have procured a spot of ground, perhaps about two 
acres, pleaaantly sttuated by two tanks, and a fine grove 
•f maxigo trees, at a small dbtaace ftom the town. Jt was 
with fSffflcatty I procured a spot I was forced to leave 



Ihid. p. 69. 

It woold perhaps he more pmdent to leave the qne^ 
tion of sending missionaries to India to the effwst of 
these eztiacts, which appear to ns to be quite deciaive. 
both as to the danger cdT insurrection from the prose- 
eution of the scheme, the utter unfitness of the persons 
employed in it, and the complete hopelessness of the 
attempt while pttrsued under such circumstances as 
now exist. But, as the Evangelical party who hava 

J rot possession of our Eastern empire have brought 
brward a great deal of argument upon the question, 
it may be necessary to make it some sort of reply. 

We adnut it to be the general duty of Chiistiatt 
people to dissemhiate their religion among the Pagan 
nations who aze subjected to their empire. It is true 
they have not the aid of miracles ; but it is their duty 
to attempt such conversion by the earnest and abun- 
dant employment of the best human means m their 
power. We believe that we aze in the possession of a 
revealed religion ; that we are exclusively in posses- 
sion of a revealed religion; and that tbe possession 
of that religion can alone confer immortality, and best 
confer present happmess. This reliMion too, teachea 
us the duties of ffeneral benevolence ; and, how, under 
SBch a system, the conversion of Heathens, can be a 
matter of indifference, we profess not to be able to 
understand. 

So much for the general mle :-Hu>w for the excep- 
tions. ' 
No man (not an Anabaptist) will, we presume, con- 
tend that it is our duty to proach the natives into an 
faisurrection, or to lay before them, so fiilly and em- 
phatically, the scheme of the gospel, as to make them 
rise up in the dead of the night and shoot their instruc- 
tors through the head. If conversion be the greatest 
of all objects, the possession of the country to be con- 
verted IS the only mean, m this instance, by which 
that conversion can be accomplished ; for we have no 
right to look for a miraculous conversion of the Hin- 
doos J and it would be little short of a miracle, if 
General Oudinot was to display the same spirit as the 
serious part of the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany. Even for missionary purposes, therefore, the 
utmost discretion is necessary ; and if we wish to 
teach the natives a better religion, we must take care 
to do it m a manner which wifl not inspire them with 
a passion for political change, or we shall inevitably 
lose our disciples altogether. Tons it appears quite 
clear; from the extracts before us, that neither Hindoo 
norMahomedan is at all indifferent to the attacks 
made upon his religion ; the arrogance and the irrita- 
bility of the Mahomedan are universally acknow- 
ledged; and we put it to our readers, whether the 
Brahmins seem in these extracts to show the smallest 
disposition to behold the encroachments upon their 
religion with passiveness and unconcern. A mission- 
aiy who converted only a few of the refuse of tociety, 
might live for ever in peace in India, and receive Ms 
salary from his fanatical masters for pompous predic- 
tions of universal conversion, transmitted by the ships 
of the season ; but. if he had any marked success 
among the natives, it could not fid to excite much 
more dangerous specimens of jealousy and discontent 
than those which we have extracted from the Ana- 
baptist Journal. How is it in human nature that a 
Urahmm shouiUl be indifferent to encroachments upon 
his religion ? His reputation, his dignity, and, in a 
great measure, his wealth, depend upon tbe preserva- 
tion of the present superstitions ; and why is it to be 
supposed that motives which are so powerful with all 
other human beings, are inoperative with him alone ? 
If the Brahmins, however, are disposed to excite a 
rebellion in support of their own influence, no man 
who knows anythhig of India, can doubt that they 
have it in their power to effect it. 

It is vain to say that these attempts to diffuse Chris- 
tianity do not originate from the government in India. 
The omnipotence of government in the East is well 
known to the natives. If Government does nor pro* 
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hibit, it tolentet ; If it tolerates the coiiTertioii of the 
natiTei, the suspicion may be easily fonned that it 
encourages that conversion. If the f xahmlns do not 
believe this themselves, the]r may easily persuade the 
common people that such is the fact ; nor are there 
Wanting, besides the aetivity of tlime new misslona- 
Yies, many other circumstances to corvotMNnite such a 
Tumour, under the auspices of the College «t Fort 
William, the Scriptures are in a course of translation 
into the lanffuages of almost the whole continent of 
Oriental Inma, and we perceive, that in aid of this 
object the Bibk Society has voted a very magnificent 
suDscription. The three principal chaplains of our 
Indian settlement are (as might be expected) of princi- 
pies exactly corresponding ^th the enthusiasm of 
their employers at home ; and their zeal upon the 
subject of religion has shone and burnt with the most 
exemplary fury. These circumstances, if they do 
not r^dly impose upon the nunds of the leading mu 
tives, may give them a very powerM handle for mis- 
xepresentmg the intentions oi government to the lower 
orders. 

We see from the massacre of Vellore, what a pow- 
erful engine attachment to religion may be rendiered 
in Uindostan. The rumours mignt all have been fiilse ; 
but that event shows they were tremendously power- 
Ail when excited. The object, therefore, is not only 
not to do anything violent and unjust upon subjects «f 
religion, but not to give any stronger colour to jealous 
and disaffected natives for misrepresenthig your inten- 
tions. 

All these observatiotis have tenfold force when a^ 
plied to an empire which rests so entirely upon opi- 
nion. If physical force could be called in to stop the 
proirress of error, we could afford to be misrepresent- 
ed for a season ; but 90/)00 white men, living in the 
midst of 70 million sable subjects, must be always in 
the right, or at least never represented as grossly in 
the wrong. Attention to the prejudices of the subject 
is wise in all governments, but quite indispensable in 
a government constituted as our empire m India is 
constituted ; where an uninterrupted series of dexter- 
ous conduct is not only necessary to our prosperity, 
but to our existenco. 

These reasonings are entitled to a little more consi- 
deration, at a period when the French threaten our 
existence in India by open force, and by every species 
of intrigue with the native powers. In all govern- 
ments everything takes its tone from the head ; fana- 
ticism has got into the government at home ; fanati- 
cism will lead to promotion abroad. The civil servant 
in India wiU not only dare to exercise his own judg- 
ment in checkinff the indiscretions of isnorant mission- 
aries, but he will strive to recommend himself to his 
holy masters in LeadenhaU-street, by imitathig Bro- 
ther Cran and Brother Ringletaube, and by every 
species of fanatical excess. Methodism at home is no 
unprofitable g<ime to play. In the Kast it will soon be 
the infallible road to promotion. This is the great 
evil : if the management was in the hands of men who 
were as discreet and wise in their devotion as they are 
in matters of temporal welfare, the desire of putting an 
end to missions might be premature and indecorons. 
But the misfortune is, the men who wield the instru- 
ment, oujrht not, in common sense and propriety, to 
be trusted with it for a single instant, upon this sub- 
ject thev are quite insane and ungovernable ; they 
would aeliberately, piously, and conscientiously ex- 
pose our whole Eutem empire to destruction, for the 
salkC of converting half a dozen Brahmins, who, after 
stuffing themselves with mm and rice, and borrpw^ns 
money from the missionaries, would run away, and 
cover the gospel and its professors with every species 
of ridicule and abuse. 

Upon the whole, it appears to us hardly possible to 
push the business of proseljrtism in India to any length 
without incurring the utmost risk of losing our em- 
pire. The danger is more tremendous, because it may 
De so sudden ; religious fears are very probable cau- 



empire is governed by men who, Fe art Teiy soncli 
af^d, would feel proud to lose it in such a cause. 

. But I think it my duty to m&ke s solemn appeal to aU 
who rtill retslo the fear of God, and who admit that reli- 
zloa and the course of conduct which it pxeicribes are not 
to be banished from the afi'airs of nations— now when the 
political ikv, so long overcast^ has become more lowerii^ 
and black than ever— whether this is a period for averment- 
ing the weight of our national sins and provocations, bjr 
an txehuite tolbeation of idolairy ; a crime which, unless 
the Bible he a forgery, has actually drawn forth the heavi- 
est denunciations of vengeancOi and the most fearful in- 
flictlona of Pivine displeasure.' — Con$ideration»t ^^c p. 96. 

Can it be credited that tills is an extract iVom a 
pamphlet generally supposed to be written by a noble 
Lord at the Board of Control. Arom whose omcial in. 
terference the public might nave expected a correc. 
tive to the pious temerity of others t 

The other leaders or the party, indeed, make at 
present great professions of toleration, and express 
the strongest abhorrence of usins violence to the 
natives. This does very well for a beginning, but we 
have little confidence in such declarations. We be- 
lieve their finders itch to be at the stone and clay 
gods of the Hmdoos ; and that, in common with the 
noble Controller^ they attribute a great part of our 
national calamiUes to these ugly images of deities cd 
the other side of the world. We again repeat, that 
upon such subjects, the best and abfest men, it once 
tmged by fanaticism, are not to h$ trusted for a singU 
numtnt. 

2dliff Another reason for giving up the task of con- 
vetsion, is the want of success. In India, religion 
extends its empire over the minutest actions of life. 
It is not merely a law for moral conduct, and for 
occasional worsnip, but it dictates to a man his trade, 
his dress, his food, and his whole behaviour. His 
religion also punishes a violation of its exactions; not 
by eternal and future punishments, but by present 
infamy. If an Hindoo is irreligious, or, in other 
words, if he loses his caste, he is deserted by father, 
mother, wife, child, and lundred, and becomes in- 
stantly a solitary wanderer upon the earth : to touch 
him, to receive nhn. to eat with him, is a pollution 
produchig a similar loss of caste ; and the sute of 
such a degraded man is worse than death itself. To 
these evils an Hindoo must expose himself before he 
becomes a Christian ; and this difficulty must a mis- 
sionary overcome before he can expect the smallest 
success — a difficulty which, it Is quite dear, they 
themselves, after a short residence in India, consider 
to be insuperable. 

As a proof of the tenacious manner in which the 
Hindoos cling to their religious prejudices, we shsl^ 
state two or three very short anecdotes, to which any 
person who has resided in India might produce many 
parallels. 

* In the year 1766, the late Lord Clive and Mr. VerelsC 
employed the whole infiuence of Government to restore a 
Hindoo to his caste, who had forfeited it, not by any ne- 
glect of his own, but by having been compelled, by a most 
unpardonable act of violence, to swallow a drop of cow 
broth. The Brahmins, from the peculiar c&rcum»Uncp« of 
the case, were very anxious to comply with the -wishes of 

government ; the prtocipal men among them met once at 
[ishnagur, and once at Calcutta ; but after consuUalions, 
and an examination of their most ancient records', they de- 
clared to Lord Cllve, that as thcr»» was no rrecoJefit to 
Justify the act, they found It lmpot«ibleto rewtore the uiif:r- 
tunate man to his caste, and be died soon after of a broken 
heart'— ficott Wurinf'g Pr^ae*, p. Ivi. 

It is the custom of the Hindoos to expose dyirg 
people ttpon the banks of the Ganges. There is soir^t- 
thing peculiarly holy in that river ; and it soothes tlie 
agonies of death to look upon its uaters in the la&t 
moments. A party of Fjiglish wpre coming doun in s 
boat, and perceived upon the bank a pious Hindoo, in 
a state of the last imbecility— about to be drowned by 
the risiug tide, after the most approved and orthodox 
manner of their reli^on. They had the curiosity to 



sea of disaffection in the troops ; if the troops are I land ; and as they perceived some more signs of life 
generally disaffected, our Indian empire may oe lost | than were at first apparent, a young Englishman poor- 
to at as ioddanly as a frigate or a fort ; and that 1 ed down his throat the greatest part of a bottle of la. 
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vender water, vhkh he happened to hare in his pocket. 
The efiecu of such a stimolus, applied to a stomach 
nccufltomed to nothing strunger than water, were in* 
stantaneous and powerAil. The Hindoo rerired suffi- 
ciently to admit of his being conveyed to the boat, was 
carried to Calcutu, and perfectly recorered. He had 
drunk, however, in the company of Europeans no 
matter whether voluntary or involuntary— the offence 
was committed : he lost caste, was turned away from 
his home, and avoided, of course, by every relation 
and friend. The poor man came before the police, 
making the bitterest complaints upon being restorea 
to lite ; and for three years the burden of supporting 
him fell upon the mistalcen Samaritan who had rescued 
him from death. During that period, scarcely a day 
elapsed in which the degraded resurgent did not ap- 
pear before the European, and curse him with the bit- 
terest curses — as the cause of aU his misery and deso- 
lation. At the end of that period he fell ill, and of 
course was not again thwarted in his passion for dy- 
ing. The writer of this article vouches for the truth 
of this anecdote ; and many persons who were at Cal 
culta at the time must have a distinct recollection of 
the &ct, which excited a great deal of conversation 
and amusement, mingled with comjiassion. 

It is this institution of castes which has preserved 
India in the same state in which it existed in the days 
of Alexander ; and which would leave it without the 
slightest change in habits and manners, if we were to 
abandon the country to-morrow. We are astonished 
to observe the UUe renident in Bengal sneaking of the 
fifteen millions of Mahomedans in Inoia as converts 
from the Hindoos ; an opinion, in support of whidi he 
does not offer the shadow of an argument, except by 
asking, whether the Mahomedans have the Tartar 
£ice f and If not, how they can be the descendants of 
the first conquerors of India ? Probably not altoge- 
ther. But does this writer imagine, that the Maho- 
medan empire could exist in Hindostan for 700 years 
without the intrusion of Persians, Arabians, and every 
species of Mussulman adventurers from every part of 
the East, which had embraced the religion of Maho- 
med ? And let them come from what quarter they 
would, could- they ally themselves to Hindoo women 
without producing in tneir descendants an approxima- 
tion to the Hindoo features 7 Dr. Robertson, who has 
investigated this subject with the greatest care, and 
looked into all the authorities, is expressly of an o^ 
posite opinion ; and considers the Mussulman inhabi- 
tants oi Hindostan to be merely the descendants of 
Mahomedan adventurers, and not converts from the 
Hindoo faith. 

< The armies,' (says Orme) < which made the first 
conquests for the heads of the respective dynasties. 
or for other invaders, left behind them numbers ol 
Mahomedans, who, seduced by a finer climate, and a 
richer country, forgot their own. 

' The Mahomcdan princes of India naturally rave a 
pTdference to the service of men of their own religion, 
who, from whatever country they came, were of a 
more vigorous constitution than the stoutest of the 
subjected nation. This preference has continually 
encouraged adventurers from Tartary, Persia, and 
Arabia, to seek their fortunes under a govemment 
from which they were sure of receiving greater eo- 
cunragement tlian they could expect at home. From 
these origins, time has formed m India a mighty na- 
tion of near ten millions of Mahomedans.' — Omu^ 
Indostan^ I. p. 24. 

Precisely similar to this is the opinion of Dr. Ro- 
bertson, Note xl. — Indian DisquUition, 

As to the religion of the Ceylonese, fVom which the 
Bengal reiidtrU would infer the facility of making con- 
TcrU of the Hindoos, it is to be observed that the re- 
li^on of Bottdhou, in ancient times, extended fVom the 
north of Tartary to Ceylon, from the Indus to Siam, 
and (if Foe and Boudhou are the same persons) over ! 
China. That of the two religions of Boudhou and 
Brama, the one was the parent of the other, there 
can be very little doubt ; out the comparative anti- 
qtdty of the two is so very disputed a pomt, that it is 
quite unfair to state the case of the Ceylonese as an 
nsiance of conversion from the Hindoo religion to 
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any ofther : and even if the religion of Btama is tho 
most ancient of the two, it is still to be proved, that 
the Ceylonese professed that religion before they 
changea it for tneir present faith. In point of fact, 
however, the boasted Christianity of the Ceylonese is 
proved by the testimony of the missionaries them- 
selves, to be little better than nominal. The follow- 
ing extract fVom one of their own communications, 
dated Columbo, 1805, will set this matter in its true 
light :— 

*The elders, descons, end some of the members of fke 
Dutch coner^stion, came to see uSt and we paid them a 
visit in return, and made s liHle inquiry concerning the 
state of the church on this island, which is, In one word, 
miserable ! One hundred thousand of those who are called 
Christians, (because fhey are baptized) need not go back 
to heatiieni8m,for they never have been any thing else but 
heathens, worshippers of Budda : they have been induced, 
for worldly reasons, to be baptised. O Lord, have mercy 
on the poor Inhabitants of this populous island !*— Thnml 
Miss. Sou U. 260. 

What success the Syrian Christians had in making 
converts ; in what degree they have gained their nunu 
bers by victories over the native superstition, or lost 
their original numbers by the idolatrous examples to 
which for so many centuries they have been exposed, 
are points wrapt up in so much obscurity, that no kind 
of inference as to the facility of converting the na- 
tives, can be drawn ftom them. Their present num- 
ber is supposed to be about 1. 50,000. 

It wotud be of no use to quote the example of Ja- 
pan and China, even if the progress of the faith in 
these empires had been much greater than it is. We 
do not say it is difficult to convert the Japanese, or the 
Chinese ; but the Hindoos. We are not saying it is 
difficult to convert human creatures; but mflicult to 
convert human creatures with such institutions. To 
mention the example of other nations who hare them 
not, is to pass over the material objection, and to an- 
swer others which are merely imaginary, and hare 
never been made. 

Sd/y, The duty of conversion is less plain, and less 
imperious, when conversion exposes me convert to 
great present misery. An African or an Otaheite 
proselyte might not perhaps be less honoured by his 
countrymen if he became a Christian ; an Hindoo is 
instantly subjected to the most perfect degradation. 
A change of faith might increase the immediate hap- 
piness of any other individual ; it aimihUales for ever 
all the human comforts which an Hindoo enjoys. The 
eternal happiness which you proffer him, is therefore 
less attractive to him than to any other heathen, from 
the life of misery by wliich he purchases it. 

Nothing is more precarious than our empire in In- 
dia. Suppose we were to be driven out of it to-monow. 
and to leave behind us twenty thousand converted 
Hindoos, it is most probable they would relapse into 
heathenism ; but their original station in society could 
not be regained. The duty of making converts, there- . 
fore, among such a people, as it arises fVom the gene- 
ral duty of benevolence, is less strong than it would 
be in many other cases ; because, situated as we are. 
it is ^nite certain we shall expose them to a great deal 
of misery, and not quite certain we shall do them any 
future good. 

4/Wy, Conversion is no duty at all. if it merely de- 
stroys the old religion, without really and effectually 
teaching the new mie. Brother RinelcUube may 
write home that he malces a Christian, when in reality 
he ought only to state that he has destroyed an Hin- 
doo. Foolish and imperfect as the religion of an Hin- 
doo is, it is at least some restraint upon the intempe- 
rance of human passions. It is better a Braljmin 
should be resoected than that nobody should be re- 
spected. An Hindoo had better believe that a deity 
with an hundred legs and arms, will reward and pu- 
nish him hereafter, than that he is not to bo punished 
at all. Now, when you have destroyed the faith of an 
Hindoo, are yon ^uite sure that you will graft upon 
his mind fresh principles of action, and make him any 
thing more than a nominal Christian ? 

You have 30,000 Europeans in India, and sixty mill- 
ions of other subjects. If proselytltm were to go on as 
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lapidly at the mo«t visionary Anabaptist could dream 
or desire, fa what manner are these people to be 
taught the {^enuhie truths and practices of Chrisiiaui- 
ty ? Where are the clergy to come from ? Who is to 
defray the expense of the establishment ? and who 
can foresee tlie immense and perilous difficulties of 
bending the laws, manners, and histitutions of a coub> 
try to the dictates of a new religion ? If it were easy 
to persuade the Hindoos that their own religion was 
folly, it would be iniiniteiy difficult efiectually to teach 
them any other. They would tumble their own idols 
into the river, and you would build them no churches ; 
you would destroy all their present motives for doing 
right, and avoiding wrong, without being able to fix 
upon their minds the more sublime motives by which 
you profess to be actuated. What a missionary will 
do hereatUr with the heart of a convert, is a matter 
of doubt and speculation. He is quite certain, how- 
ever, that he must accustom the man to see himself 
afr infamous ; and good principles can hardly be ex- 
posed to a ruder shock, whoever has seen much of 
Hindoo Christians must have perceived, that the man 
who bears that name is very commonly nothing more 
than a drunken reprobate, who conceives himself at 
liberty t6 eat and drink any thing he pleases, and an- 
nexes hardly any other meaning to the name of Chris- 
tianity. Such sort of converts may swell the list of 
names, and gratify the puerile pride of a mlssiouar)'' ; 
but what real, discreet Christian can wish to see such 
Christianity prevail ? But it will be urged, if the pre- 
sent converts should become worse Hindoos, and very 
indifTerent Christians, still the next generation will do 
better ; and by degrees, and at the expiration of half 
a century, or a century, true Christianity may prevail. 
We may apply to such sort of Jacobin converters what 
Mr. Burke said of the Jacobin politicians in his time : 
< To such men a whole generation of human beings are 
of no more consequence than a free in an air pump.' 
For the distant prospect of dohig what, most probably 
after all, they will never be able to efleci, there is no 
deerce of present misery and horror to which they 
will not expose the subjects of their experiment. 

As the duty of making proselytes springs from the 
duly of benevolence, there is a priority of choice hi 
conversion. The greatest zeal should plainly be di- 
rected to the most desperate misery and ignorance. 
Now, In comparison to many other nations who are 
equally ignorant of the truths of Christianity, the Hin. 
doos are a civilized and a moral people. That they 
have remained in the same state for so mmiy centu- 
ries, is at once a proof that the institutions which esta- 
blished that state could not be highly unfavourable to 
human happiness. Alter all that has been said of 
the vices ot the Hmdoos, we believe that an Hindoo 
18 more mild and sober than most Eiuropeans, and as 
honest and chaste. In astronomy the Hindoos have 
certainly made very high advances — some, and not an 
unimportant progress in many sciences. As manufac- 
turers, they are extremely Ingenious— <uid as agricul- 
turists, industrious. Chris-tianlty would improve them, 
(whom would it not improve ?) but if Christianity 
cannot be extended to all, there are many other Uft. 
tlons who want it more.* 

The Hindoos have some very savai?re customs, which 
it would be desirable to abolish. Some swing on hooks, 
some nm knives through their hands, and widows 
bum themselves to death : but these follies (even the 
iHRt) are quite voluntary on the part of the sufferers. 
VVc dislike all misery, voluntary or involuntary; but 
the difference between the torments which a man 
chooses, and those which he endures from the choice 
of others, is very great. It is a considerable wretch- 
edness that men and women should be shut up in reli- 
gious houses ; but it is only an object of legislative 
interference, when soch incarceration is compulsory. 
Monasteries and nunneries with us would be harmless 
mstltutions , because the moment a devotee found he 
had acted like a fool, he mleht avail himself of the 
discove ry and nm away ; and so may an Hindoo, if he 

^IS? •" '^» «»/ course, aiding the quwtlon only in a 
r«!ri\F*i?*ii\*r'* "T**^ ** °^^ i»'»»* of view in which 
wSant !*•<=«*• **wttgh certainly the lowcft and least im- 



repentt of hit resolutioD of rumung hooka into his 

ilcsh. 

The duties of conversion appear to be of less impor- 
tance, when it is impossible to procure proper persons 
to undertake them, and when such religious embassies, 
in consequei^ce, devolve upon the lowest of the people. 
Who wishes to see scrotula and atheism cnred by a 
single sermon in Bengal ? who wishes to see the reli. 
gious hoy riding at anchor in the Hoogley river ? cr 
shoals of jumpers exhibiting their nimble piety before 
the learned Brahmins of Benares i This nmdness w. 
disgusting and dangerous enough at home. Why are 
we to send out little detachments of maniacs to spread 
over the fine regions of the world the most uujnst and 
contemptible opinion of the gospel ? The wise and 
rational part or the Christian ministry find they have 
enough to do at home to combat with passions unfa- 
vourable to human happiness, and to make men act 
up to their professions. But if a tinker is a devout 
man, he infallibly sets off for the East. Let any man 
read the Anabaptist missions^-can he do so withoui 
deeming such men pernicious and extravagant in their 
own country — and without feeling that they are bene- 
fiting U8 much more by their absence, than the Hin. 
doos by their advice i 

It is somewhat strange, in a duty which is stated 
by one party to be so clear and so indispensable, that 
no man of moderation and good sense can be found to 
perform it. And if no other instruments remam but 
visionary enthusiasts, some doubt may be honestlj 
raised whether it is not better to drop the scheme 
entirely. 

Shortly stated, then, our argument is this : — ^We see 
not the slightest prospect of success ;— we see much 
danger in making the attempt ^-and we doubt if the 
conversion of the Hindoos would ever be more than 
nominal. If it is a duty of general benevolence to 
convert the Heathen, it is less a duty to convert the 
Hindoos than any other people, because they are al- 
ready highly civilizetl, and because you must infalli- 
bly subject them to infamy and present degradation. 
The instruments employed for these purposes are 
calculated to bring ridicule and disgrace upon the 
gospel ,- and in the discretion of those at home, whom 
we consider as their patrons, we have not the smallest 
reliance ; but, on the contrary, we are convinced they 
would behold the loss of our Indian empire, not with 
the humility of men convinced of erroneous views and 
projects, but with the pride, the exultation, and the 
alacrity of martyra. 

Of the books which have handled this subject on 
either side, we have little to say. Major Scott War- 
ing's book is the best against the Missions ; but be 
wants arrangement and prudence. The late resident 
writes well ; but is miserably fanatical towards the 
conclusion. Mr. Cimningham has l>een diligent in 
looking into books upon the subject : and though an 
evangelical gentleman, is not uncharitable to those 
who differ from him in opinion. There is a passage 
in the publication of his reverend brother, Mr. Owen, 
which, had we been less accustomed than we have 
been of late to this kind of vinriting, would appear to 
be quite mcrediblei 

« I Iiave not pointed out the comparative indifference* 
mwn Mr. Twlning'n iirincjples, between one rel^ion *nd 
another, to the welfare of a peoide : nor the im])os4$ibil':ty, 
on those iirinclples, of India being Christianized by any hu- 
man means, so long as it shall remain under the dominion 
of the Company ; nor the alternative to whkh Providence 
i4 by consequence reduced, of either plvlng up that country 
to everlai?ting superstition, or of working some mliade m 
order to acconqduh iti conversion/ — 0wen*8Jiddress, y. 3^ 

This is really beyond any thing we ever remember 
to have read. The hoy, the cock-fight, and the re- 
ligious newspaper, are pure reason when compared to 
it. The idea of reducing Providence to an alternative ! / 
and. by a motion at the India House, carried by bal- 
lot.' We would not insinuate, in tne most distant 
manner, that Mr. Owen is not a gentleman of the roost 
sincere piety ; but the misfortune is, all extra super- 
fine persons accustom themselves to a familiar phra- 
seology upon the most sacred subjects, which is^uite 
shocking to the commoa and Inferiof «rden of CaTi»> 
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^o9iimurtdu€idtoaniUUnuaim! ! a ! Let 
it be remembered, this phrase cornea from a member 
of a retigious party, who are loud in their complaints 
of being confounded with enthusiasts and fanatics. 

We cannot conclude without the most pointed repro- 
bation of the low mischief of the Christian Observer ; 
a publication which appears to hsTe no other method 
ofdiacussing a question fairly open to discussion, than 
that of accusing their antagonists of infidelity. No 
art can be more unmanly, or, if its consequences are 
foreseoi, more wicked. If this publication had been 
the work of a single individual, we might have passed 
U over in siloit disgust ; but as it is looked upon ad 
the organ of a great political religious party m this 
country, we think it rigbt to notice the very unworthy 
manner in which they are attempting to extend their 
influence. For ourselves, if there were a fair prospect 
of canying the gospel iato regions where it was before 
unknown,^— if such a project did not expose the best 
possessions of the country to extreme danger, and if 
It was in the hands of men who were discreet, as well 
as derout, we should consider it to be a scheme of 
true piety, benevolence, and wisdom : but the base- 
ness and malignity of fanaticism sluiU never prevent 
us from attacking its arrogance, its ignorance, and its 
activity. For what vice can be more tremendous ihan 
that which, while it wears the outYrard appearance of 
religion, destroys the happiness of man, and dishon- 
ouis the naaie of God ? 
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JXMory of the Penal Laws against tJu Irish Catholics j 
fnm. the Treaty of Lxnyerick to ths Union. By Henry 
Famell, Esq. M. P. 

The various publications which have issued from 
the press in fiavour of religious liberty, have now near- 
ly silenced the arguments of their opponents ; and, 
teachmg sense to some, and inspiring others with 
shame, have left those only on the held who can 
■either learn nor blush. 

But, though the argument is given up, and the justice 
of the Catholic cause admitted, it seems to be gener- 
ally conceived, that their case, at present, is utterly 
hopeless; and that, to advocate it any longer, will 
only irritate the oppressed, without producing any 
change of opinion m those by whose influence and 
authority that oppression is continued. To this opinion, 
unfortunately too prevalent, we have many reasons 
for not subscribing. 

We do not understand what is meant in this country 
by the notion, that a measure, of com>ummate wisdom 
and imperious necessity, is to be deferred for any 
time, or ta depend upon any contingency. Whenever 
it can be made dear to the understanding of the great 
mass of enlightened people, that any system of poli- 
tical conduct IS necessary to the public welfare, every 
obstacle (as it ought) will be swept awaj before it ; 
and as we conceive it to be by no means improbable, 
that the country may, ere long, be placed in a situa- 
tion where its safety or ruin will depend upon its con- 
duct towards the Catholics, we sincerely believe we 
are doing our duty in throwing every possible light on 
this momentous question. Neither do we understand 
where this passive submission to iterance and error 
is to end. Is it confined to religion.1 or does it ex- 
tend to war and peace, aa well as religion ? Would it 
be tolerated, if any manrwere to say^ ^ Abstam from 
all arguments hi favour of peace ; the court have re- 
aolved upon eternal war ; and, as you cannot have 
peace, to what purpose urge the necessity of aV 
We answery— that courts must be presumed to be 
open to the mfluence of reason ; or, if they were not, 
to the influence of prudence and discretion, when they 
perceive the public opinion to be loudly and clearly 
against them. To lie oy in timid and indolent silence , 
.-to suppose an mflexibility, in which no court ever 
ooold, under pressing drcomstances, peraeyere— «nd 
to neglect a legular and viforooa appeal to public 
«ftaioo^to to 1^ up aUchanct of dofng ftod, andto 



abandon the only instiuneat by which tlK few ua 
ever prevented from ruining the many. 

It is foUy to talk of any other ultimahtm in govern, 
ment than perfect justice to the fair claims of Uie sub- 
ject. The concessions to the Irish Catholics in 1793 
were to be the ne plus ultra. Every engine was set 
on foot to induce the grand furies in Ireland to peti- 
tion against further concessions ; and, m six months 
afterwards, government were compelled to introduce, 
themselves, those further relaxations of the penal code, 
of which they had just before assured the Catholics 
they must abandon all hope. Such is the absurdity 
of supposing that a few mterested and ignorant indi- 
viduals can postpone, « at their pleasure and caprice, 
the happiuess of millions. 

As to the leeling of irritation with which such con- 
tinued discussion may inspire the Irish Catholics, we 
are convinced that no opinion could be so prejudicial 
to the cordial union which we hope may always sub- 
sist between the two countries, as that all the efibrts 
of the Irish were unavailing, — that argument was 
hcroeless, — ^that their case was prejudged with a sullen 
inflexibility which circumstances could not influence, 
pity soften, or reason subdue. 

We are by no means convinced, that the decorous 
silence recommended upon the Catholic question would 
be rewarded by those future concessions, of which 
many persons appear to be so certain. We have a 
strange incredulity where persecution is to be abolish- 
ed^ and any class of men restored to their indisputa- 
ble rights. When we see it done, we will believe it. 
TiJU it is done, we shall always consider it to he high- 
ly improbable — ^much too improbable — ^to justify the 
smallest relaxation in the Catholics themselves, or in 
those who are well-wishers to their cause. When iho 
fanciful period at present assigned for the emancipa- 
tion amves. new scruples may arise — fresh forbear, 
ance be called for— and the operations of common 
sense be deferred for another generation. Toleration 
neyer had a present tense, nor taxaVion a future one. 
The answer which Paul received ftrom Felix, he oTved 
to the subject on which he spoke. When Justice and 
righteousness were his theme, Felix told him to go 
away, and he would hear him some other time. All 
men who have spoken to courts upon such disagree, 
able topics, have received the same answer. Felix, 
however, trembled when he gave it ; but his fear was 
ill-directed. He trembled at the subject— he ought to ' 
have trembled at the delay. 

Little or ^lothing is to be expected from the shame of 
deferring what is so wicked and perilous to defer. Pro- 
fligacy in taking office is so extreme, that we have no 
doubt public men may be found, who, for half a cen- 
tury, would postpone all remedies for vl pestilence j if 
the preservation of their places depended upon the 
propagation of the virus. To us, such kind of conduct 
conveys no other action than that of sordid, avaricious 
impudence : it puts to sale the best interests of the 
country for some improvement in the wines and meats 
and carriages which a man uses — and encourages a new 
political morality which may always postpone any 
other ereat measure — and every other great measure 
1 well as the emancipation of the Catholics. 
We terminate this apologetical preamble with ex- 
pressing the most earnest hope that the Catholics will 
not, from any notion that thehr cause is efiectually 
carried, relax m anyone constitutional effort necessary 
to their purpose. Their cause is the cause of common 
sense and justice ; the safety of England and of the 
world may depend upon it. It rests upon the soundest 
principles ; leads to the most important consequences ; 
and therefore cannot be too frequently brought before 
the notice of the public. 

The book before us is written by Mr. Henry Pamell, 
the brother of Mr. William Pamell, author of the 
Historical Apology, reviewed in one of our late Num- 
bers ; and it contains a very well written history of 
the penal laws enacted agafaist the Irish Catholics, 
from the peace of Limerick, in the reign of King Wil- 
liam, to the late Union. Of these we shall present a 
very short, and, we hope even to loungers, a readable 
abstract. 
The war carried on in Ireland agtimt Cng WilHam 
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cuinot dMerve the mtmc of a rebellion :— it wms a 
strugffle for their lawful Prince, whom they had sworn 
to maintain; and whose zeal for the CalhoUc religion, 
whatever effect it might have produced in Enffland, 
could not by them be considered at a crime. This war 
terminated by the surrender of Limerick, upon condi- 
tions by whicn the Catholics hoped, and very rationally 
hoped, to secure to themselves the free enjoyment of 
their relision in future, and an exemption from all 
those civu j>enaltie8 andf incajwcities which the reign- 
ing creed is so fond o[ heaping upon its subjugated 
rivals. 

hy the various articles of this treaty, they are to 
enjoy such privileges in -the exercise ot their religion, 
as they did enjoy in the time of Charles II : and the 
Kmg promises upon the meeting of Parliament, * to 
endeavour to procure for them such further aecurity in 
that particular, as may preserve them from any dis- 
turbance on account of tneir said religion.' They are to 
be restored to their estates, privileges, and immunities, 
as they enjoyed them in the time of Charles II. The 
gentlemen are to be allowed to carry arms { and no 
other oath is to be tendered to the Catholics who sub- 
mit to King William than the oath of allegiance. 
These and other articles, King William ratifiee for 
himee^f^ hia heire and eueceeaorSf as far as in him lies ; 
and coT^/irms the same and every other clause and matter 
therein contained. 

These articles were signed by the English general 
on the 3d of October. 1691 ; and diffused comfort, con- 
fidence, and tranquilhty amoiu; the Catholics. On the 
22d of October, the English Parliament excluded Ca- 
thollcs from the Irish Houses of Lords and Commons, 
by compelling them to talce the oaths of supremacy 
before admission. 

In 1695, the Catholics were deprived of all means of 
educating their children, at home or abroad, and of 
the privilege of being guardians to their own or to 
other person's children. Then all the Catholics were 
disarmed — and then all the priests banished. After 
this (probably by way of joke), an act was passed to 
confirm the treaty of Limerick— the great ana glorious 
King William totally forgetting the contract he had 
entered into of recommending tne religious liberties of 
the Catholics to the atteni^ of Parliament. 

On the 4th of March, 1 w4, it was enacted, that any 
son of a Catholic who wAdd turn Protestant, should 
succeed to the family estnc, which from that moment 
could no ionffer be sold, or charged with debt and 

acy. On the same day, Popish fathers were de- 



barred, by a penalty of 600/.. from being guardians to 
their own children. If the cnild, however young, de- 
clared himself a Protestant, he was to be delivered 
immediately to some Protestant relation. No Pro- 
testant to marry a Papist. No Papist to purchase 
land, or take a lease of land for more than thirty-one 
years. If the profits of the lands so leased by the 
Catholics amounted to above a certain, rate settled by 
the Sictr-farm to belong to tite first Protestant who mads 
the discovery. No Papist to be in a line of entail ; but 
the estate to pass on to the next Protestant heir, as if 
the Papist were dead. If a Papist dies intestate, and 
no Protestant heir can be found, property to be equally 
divided among all the sons ; or, if he has none, among 
all the daughters. By the 16th clause of this biU, no 
papist to hold any office, civil or military. Not to 
dwell in Limerick or Galway, except on certain con 
ditions. Not to vote at elections. Not to hold advow- 
sons. 

In 1709, Papists were prevented from hoI<^g an 
annuity for life. If any son of a Papist chose to turn 
Protestant, and enrol the certificate of his conversion 
in the Court of Chancery, that Court is empowered to 
compel his father to state the value of his property 
upon oath, and to make out of that property a compe- 
tent allowance to the sod, at their own discretion, not 
only for his present maintenance, but for his future 
|)ortion after the death of his father. An increase of 
jointure to be enjoyed by Papist wives upon their con- 
Tersion. Papists keeping schools to be prosecuted as 
convicts. Popish|)riBsts who are converted, to receive 
SOc. per annum. 

Rawards are given by the same act for the diycovorv 



of the PopUi clergy : 60/. for diseoreriiig a Popish 
tnshop i 20/. for a common Popish clergyman ; 10/. 
for a Popish usher ! Two justices of the peace can 
compel any Papist over eighteen years of age to dis» 
close every particular which has come to liis imow- 
ledge respecting Popish priests, celebration of mass, 
or Papist schools. Imprisonment for a year if he 
refuses to answer. Nobody can hold property in trust 
for a Catholic. Juries, in all trials growing out of 
these statutes, to be Protectants. No Papist to take 
more than two apprentices, except in the linen trade. 
Ail the Catholic clergy to give in their names and 
places of abode at the quarter-sessions, and to keep 
no curates. Catholics not to serve on grand juries. 
In any trial upon statutes for strengthemng the Pro- 
testant interest, a Papist juror may be peremptorily 
challenged. 

In the next reign Popish horses were attached, and 
allowed to be seized tor the militia. Papists cannot 
be either iiigh or petty constables. No Papists to 
vote at elections. Papists in towns to provide Pro- 
testant watchmen ; ana not to vote at vestries. 

In the reign of George 11. Papists were prohibited 
from bein^ barristers. Barristers and solicitors mar> 
ryinff Papists, considered to be Papists, and subjected 
to all penalties as such. Persons robbed by privateers 
during a war with a Popish prince, to be indemnified 
by grand jury presentments, and the money to be 
levied on the Catholics only. No Papist to marry a 
Protestant ; any priest celebrating such a marriage to 
be hanged. 

During all this time there was not the slightest 
rebellion in Ireland. 

In 1715 and 1745, while Scotland and the north of 
England were up in arms, not a man stirred in Ireland ; 
yet the spirit of persecution against the Caihoiics 
continued till the J8th of his present Majesty; ond 
then gradually gave way to the increase of knowledge, 
the humanity of our Sovereign, the abilities of Ivir. 
Grattan, the weakness of England struggling in Ame- 
rica, and the dread inspired by the French revolution. 
Such is the rapid outline of a code of laws which 
reflects indelible disgrace upon the English character, 
and explains but too clearly the cause of that hatred 
in which the English name has been so long held in 
Ireland. It would require centuries to efface such an 
impression ; and yet, when we find it fresh, and ope- 
ratmg at the end of a few years, we explain the tact 
by every cause which can degrade the Irish, and by 
none which can remind us of our own scandalous 
policy. With the folly and horror of such a code 
before our eyes, with the conviction of recent and 
domestic history, that mankind are not to be lashed 
and chained out of their faith— we are striving to teazc 
and worry them into a better theology. Heavy op- 
pression is removed ; light instilts and provocations 
aro retained ; the scourge does not fall noon their 
shoulders, but it sounds in their ears. And this is the 
conduct we are purauing, when it is still a great doubt 
whether this country alone may not be opposed to the 
united efforts of the whole of Europe. It is really 
difiicult to ascertam wlilch is the most utterly destitute 
of common sense — ^the capricious and arbitrary stop 
we have made in our concessions to the Catholics, or 
the precise period we have chosen for this grand effort 
of obstinate folly. 

In whatsoever manner the contest now in agitation 
on the Continent may terminate, its relation to the 
emancipation of the Catholics will be very striking. 
If the Spaniards succeed in establishing their own lib- 
erties, and in rescuing Enroj>e from the tyranny under 
which it at present labours, it will still w contended, 
within the walls of our own Parliament, that the Cath- 
olics cannot fulfil the duties of social life. Venal pol- 
iticians will still ar^^e that the time is not yet come. 
Sacred and lay sycophants will still lavish upon the 
Catholic faith their well-paid abuse, and England still 
]m.S8ively submit to such a disgraceful spectacle of in- 
gratitude and injustice. If, on the contrary ^s may 
probably be the case), the Spaniards fall Deiore the 
numbers and military skill of the French, then are we 
letl alone in the world, without another ray of hope . 
and compelled tp employ against internal aimffectica 
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that force which, exalted to it« utmoirt OMrgTy would 
in all probability prove but barely eqttal to the ezter* 
bal danger by wMch we should be surrounded. Whence 
comes it that these things are universally admitted to 
be true, but looked upon in servile silehce by a coim* 
try hitherto accustomed to make great efforts Ibr its 
prosperity, safety, and independence ? 



A(£TH0IH8M, (EDHiBimoK Rstikw.) 

StrietmrtM on two Critiqutt in tht Edin^mrgh RivUw, 
on the 8ubj€et of Mdkodim. and Mistioru ; wUh Re- 
marks on the If^uence qf Heview$j. in gtneralf on Mor- 
ale and Uappmees. By John Styles. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1809. ' 



Iv routing out a nest of consecrated cobUers, and in 
bringing to light such a perilous heap of trash aa we 
were obliged to work through, in our articles upon the 
Methodists and Missionaries, we are generally con- 
ceived to have rendered an useful service to the cause 
of rational religion. Every' one, however, at all ac- 
quainted with the true cliaracter of Methodism, must 
have known the extent of the abuse and misrepresen- 
tation to which we exposed ourselves in such a ser- 
Tice. All this obloquy, however, we were very will- 
ing to encounter, from'our conviction of the necessity 
of exposing and correcting the growing evil of fianati- 
cism. In spite of all misrepresentation, we have ever 
been, and ever sluiil be, the sincere friends of sober 
and raticmal Christianity. We are quite ready, if any 
fair opportunity occur, to defend it, to the best of our 
ability, from the tiger-spring of infidelity ; and we are 
^oite determined, if we can prevent such an evil, that 
it shall not be eaten up by the nasty and numerous 
vermin of Methodism. For this purpose, we shall pro- 
ceed to make a few short remarks upon the sacred 
and silly gentleman before us, — not, certainly, be- 
cause we feel any sort of anxiety as to the efiect of 
his strictures on our own credit or reputation, but be^ 
cause his direct and articulate defence of the princi- 
ples and practices which we have condemned, affords 
OS tho fairest opportunity of exposing, still more dear- 
ly, both the extravagance and the danger of these 
popular sectaries^ 

These very impudent people have one ruling canon, 
which pervades every thing they say and do. Who- 
ia wifrtandly to Methodttm, is an in/ioe/ and an atheist. 
This reasonable and amiable maxim, repeated, in 
every form of dulness, and varied in every attitude of 
malignity, is the sura and substance or Mr. Style's 
pam^et. Whoever wishes to rescue religion from 
the naads of di^ctic artisans, — ^whoever prefers a re- 
spectable clergyman for his teacher to a aelirious me- 
chanic, — ^whoever wishes to keep the intervals be- 
teen chuixdies and lunatic asylumns as wide as possi- 
ble, — all such men. in the estimation of Mr. Styles, 
are nothing better tnan open or concealed enemies of 
Christianity. His catechism is very simple. In what 
hoy do you navigate ? By what shoemaker or carpen- 
ter are you instructed ? What miracles have you to 
relate ? Do you think it sinful to reduce Providince to 
en aitemative^ &c. &c &c. Now, if we were to con- 
teat ourselves with using to Mr. Styles, while he is 
dealing about his imputations of infidelity, the un- 
courtlyJaaguage which is sometimes applied to those 
who are little curious about truth or falsehood, what 
Methodist would think the worse of him for such an 
attack ? Who is there among them that would not 
glory to lie for the tabeniade? who that would not 
believe he- was nleashig his Maker, by sacrificmg 
truth, justioe, and common sense, to the interests of 
his own little chapel, and his own deranged instruc- 
tor? Something more than contradiction or 'tonfuta- 
tion, therefore, is necessary to discredit those charita- 
ble dogoidtists, and to dimmish their pernicious influ- 
ence ;— and the first accusation agamst us is, that we 
have endeavoured to add ridicule to reasoaing. 

We are a good deal amused, indeed, with the ex- 
treme H^wKaK which Mr. John Styles exhibits to the 
hnmooi and pleasantry with which he admits the 



Methodists to have been atta^ed; but Mr. Jaha 
Styles should remember, that it is not the practice 
with destroyers of vermin to allow the little rietims a, 
veto upon the weapons used against them. If this 
were otherwise, we should have one set of vermin 
banishing small -tooth combs; another pioteetinir 
against mouse-traps ; a third prohibiting the finger 
and thumb ; a fourth exclaiming against the intolen- 
ble mfamy of using soap and water. It is impossible 
however, to listen to such pleas. They mu.«t all be 
caught, killed, and cracked, m the manner, and by the 
instrumenu which are found most efficacious to their 
destruction ; and the more they cry out, the greater 
plainly is the skill used against them. We are con- 
vinced a little laughter will do them more harm than 
all the arguments m the world. Such men as the au- 
thor before us cannot understand iriien they are out- 
argued ; but he has given us a specimen, from his irri- 
tability, that he ftdly comprehends when he has be- 
come the object of universal contempt and derision. 
We agree with him, that ridicule is not exactly the 
weapon to be used in matters of religion ; but the use 
of it is excusable, when there is no other which can 
make fools tremble. Besides, he should remember the 
particular sort of ridicule we have used, which is 
nothing more than accurate quotation from the Meth- 
odists themselves. It is Uue, that this is the most se- 
vere and cutting ridicule to which we could have had 
recourse ; but, whose fault is that ? 

Nothing can be more disfaigeuuous than the attacks 
Mr. Styles has made upon us for our use of Scripture 
lan^^uage. Light and grace are certainly terms of 
Scripture. It is not to the words themselves that any 
ridicule can ever attach. It is from the preposterous 
application of those words, in the mouths of the most 
arrogant and ignorant of numan beings ; — ^it is from 
their use in the niost trivial, low, and ihmiliar scenes 
of life f'-it is from the illiterate and ungrammatical 
prelacy of Mr. John Styles, that any tinge of ridicule 
ever is or ever can be imparted to the sacred language 
of Scripture. 

We admit also, with this gentleman, that it would 
certainly evince the most vulvar and contracted heart, 
to ridicule any religious opinions, methodistical or 
otherwise, because they were the opinions of the poor, 
and were conveyed in the language of the poor. But 
are we to respect the poor, when they wish to step 
out oi their province, and become the teachers of the 
land ?~when men, whose proper < talk is of bullocks, 
jpretend to have wisdom and understanding.' is it not 
lawful to tell them they have none ? An ironmonger 
is a very respectable man, so long as he is merely an 
ironmonger,— an admirable man if he is a religious 
ironmonger; but a great blockhead if he sets up for a 
bishop or a dean, and lectures upon theology. It is 
not the poor we iiavd attacked,— -but the writing poor, 
the publishing poor,->fhe limited arrogance which 
mistakes its o^m trumpery sect for the world: nor 
have we attacked them for want of talent, but for 
want of modesty, vrant of sense, and want of true ra- 
tional religion, — ^for every fault which Mr. John Styles 
defends and exemplifies. 

It is scarcely possible to reduce the drunken deda- 
mations of Methodism to a point, to grasp the wrig- 
gling lubricity of these cunning animals, and to fix 
them in one position. We have said, in our review of 
the Methodists, that it is extremely wronj^to suppose 
that Providence interferes with spedal aiid extraordi- 
nary judgments on every trifling occasion of life: that 
to represent on iimkeeper killed for preventing a Meth- 
odist meeting, or loud daps of thunder ratthng along 
the heavens, merely to hmt to Mr. Scott that he was . 
not to preach at a particular tabemade in Oxford- 
road, appeared tons to be blasphemous and mischie- 
vous nonsense. With great events, which change the 
destiny of mankind, we might suppose such interfc* 
rea(«, the discovery of which, upon every trifling oc- 
casion, we considered to be pregnant with very mis- 
chievous consequences. To all which Mr. Styles 
replies, that, with Providence, nothing is great, or 
nothing little^— nothing diflicult^ or nothing easy ; uiat 
a worm and a whale are equal m the estimation of a 
Supreme Bemg. But did any human being hot a Meth- 
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odist, and a tMrd or fourth rate Methodist, CTer make 
aoch a reply to sach an argument? We are not talk- 
ing about what is great or important to Providence, 
but to ns. The creation of a worm or a whale, a New- 
ton or a Styles, are tasks equally easy to Omnipo- 
tence. But are they, in their results, equally import- 
ant to 08 ? The lightnbig may as easily strike the 
head of the French emperor, as of an innocent cotta- 
ger ; but we are surely neither impious nor obscure, 
when we say, that one would be an important interfo- 
rence of Providence, and the other comparatively not 
10. But it is a loss of time to reply to such trash ; it 
presents no stimulus of difficulty to us, nor would it 
offer any of novelty to our readers. 

To our attack upon the melancholy tendency of Me- 
thodism. Mr. Styles replies, < that a man must have 
studied m thetchooU ofHumUj Voltaire f and Kotxtbue, 
who can plead in behalf of the theatre ; that^ at fash- 
ionable ball-rooms and assemblies, seduction is drawn 
out to a system ; that dancing excites the fever of the 
passions, and raises a delirium too often fatal to inno< 
cence and peace ; and that for the poor, instead of the 
common rough amusements to wliich they are now 
addicted, ther6 remain the simple beauties of nature, 
tlie gay colours, and the scented perfumes of the 
earth.' These are the blessings which the common 
people have to expect from their Methodistical in- 
structors. They are pilfered of all their money, shut 
out from all their dances and country wakes, and are 
then sent pennyless into the fleldS| to gaze on the 
clouds, and to smell dandelions ! 

Against the orthodox clergy of all descriptions, our 
sour devotee proclaims, as was to have been expected, 
the most implacable war, declaring that, inone century, 
they would ha»€ obliterated all the remaining practical 
religion in the churchy had it not been /or thie new aectj 
everywhere epoken agfUnetJ Undoubtedly, the dls- 
tmction of mankind into godly and UDgodly— if by 
f^c^lf is really meant those who apply religion to 
iho extinction of bad passions— would be highly de- 
si/able. But when, by that word, is only intended a 
sect more desirous of possessing the appellation than 
ot deserving it—- wlien, under that term, are compre- 
hended thousands of canting hypocrites and raving 
cntnosiasts — ^men despicable ttom their iterance, 
and fonnidable from their madness— the distinction 
may hereafter prove to be truly terrific ; and a dy- 
nasty of tools may again sweep away both church and 
state in one hideous ruin. There may be, at present, 
some very respectable men at the head of these ma- 
niacs, who would insanify them with some degree of 
prudence, and keep them only half mad, if they could. 
But this wonH do ; Bedlam will break loose^ and over, 
power its keepers. If the preacher sees visions, and 
nas visiutions, the clerk will come next, and then the 
congTCf.ation ; every man vrill be his own prophet, and 
dream dreams for himself : the competition m extrava- 
gance will bo hot and lively, and the whole island a re« 
ccptacle for incurables. There is, at this moment, a 
man in London who prays for what garments he wants, 
and finds them next morning in his room, tight and fit- 
ting. This man, as misht be emcted, gains between 
two and three thousand a year from the common peo- 
ple, by preaching. Anna, the pr'^phetess, encamps in 
the woods of America, with thirteen or fourteen thou- 
sAnd followers, and has visits every night from the 
prophet Elijah. Joanna €outhcote raises the dead, 
&c &c. Mr. Styles will call us atheists, and disciples 
of the French school, for what we are about to taj ; 
but it is our decided opinion, that there is some tVaud in 
the prophetic visit ; and it is but too probable, that 
the clothes are merely human, and the man measured 
for them in the common way. When such blasphem- 
ous deceptions are practised upon mankind, how can 
remonstrance be misplaced, or exposure m'schievous? 
If the choice rested with us, we should say— give ut 
back our wolves again, restore us our Danish invaders, 
curse us with any evil but the evil of a canting, deluded, 
and Methodistical populace. Wherever Methodism 
extends its banetuf influence, the character of the 
English people is constantly changed by it. Boldness 



and rough honet^ are broken down into mMimess, 
prevarication, ana fraud. 

While Mr. Styles is so severe upon the indolence o{ 
the Church, he should recollect that his Methodiets 
are the ex-party ; that it is not in human nature, that 
any persons who quietly possess power, can be as ac^ 
tive as those who are pursuing it. The fair way to 
state the merit of the two parties is, to estimate what 
the exertions of the lachrymal and suspirons clergy 
would be, if they stepped into the endowments of 
their eompetitois. The moment they ceased to be 
pud by the groan, the instant that Easter ofierings no 
lonffer depended upon jumping and convulsions, Mr 
Styles may assure himself, that the character of bis 
darling preachers would oe totally changed ; their 
bodies would become quiet, and tneir mmds reason- 
able. 

It is not true . as this bad writer is perpetually 8ay)n2, 
that the worla hates piety. That modest and unob* 
trusive piety which fills the heart with all human cha- 
rities, and makes a man gentle to others, and severe to 
himself, is an object of universal love and veneratiou. 
But mankind hate the lust of power when it is veiled 
under the garb of piety ; they nate canting and bypoc- 
risy ; they hate advertisers and quacks and piety ; 
they do not choose to be insulted ; they love to tear 
folly and imprudence f^om that altar which should 
only be a sanctuary for the wretched and the good. 

Having concluded hSs defence of Methodism, this fa- 
natical writer opens upon us his Missionary battery, 
firing away with the most incessant fury, and calling 
names, all the time, as loud as lungs accustomed to 
the eloquence of the tub usually vociferate. In speak- 
ing of the cruelties which their religion entails upon the 
Hindoos, Mr. Styles is peculiarly severe upon us for not 
being more shocked at their piercing their limbs with 
kimea. This is rather an unfair mode of alamung his 
readers with the idea of some unknown instrument. 
He represents himself as having paid considerablo 
attention to the manners and customs of the Hindoos ; 
and, therefore, the peculiar stress he lays upon this 
instrument is naturally calculated to produce, in the 
minds of the humane, a great degree of mysterious 
terror. A drawing of the kime was imperiously caUed 
for ; and the want of it is a subtle evasion, for which 
Mr. Styles is fairly accountable. As he has been si- 
lent on this subject, it is for us to explain the plan and 
nature of this terrible and unknown piece of mechan- 
ism, A kime. then, is neither more nor less than a 
false print in the Edinsburgh Review for a knife ; and 
from this blunder of the printer has Mr. Styles manu- 
factured this Dasdalean instrument of torture called a 
kime ! We were at first nearly persuaded by fcis ar- 
guments against kimee f we grew frightened; we 
stated to ourselves the horror of not sending mission* 
aries to a nation that used kimes ^ we were struck 
with the nice and accurate information of the Taber- 
nacle upon this important subject ; but we looked into 
the errata, and found Mr. Styles to be always Mr. 
Styles, always cut ofif from every hope of mercy, and 
remaining for ever himself. 

Mr. Styles is riffht in saying we have abolished 
many practices of the Hindoos smce the establishment 
of our empire ; but then we have always consulted the 
Brahmins, whether or not such practices were conform- 
able to their reliffion ; and it is upon the authority of 
their condemnation that we have proceeded to aboli- 
tion. 

To the whole of Mr. Styles's observations upon the 
introduction of Cbristiamty into India, we have one 
short answer :— it is not Christianity which is intro- 
duced there, but the debased mummery and nonsense 
of Methodists, which has little more lo do with the 
Christian religion than it has to do with the religion of 
China. We would as soon consent that Brodum and 
Solomon should carry the medical art of Europe into 
India, as that Mr. Styles and his Anabaptists should 
give to the Eastern World their notions or our reli' 



We send men of the highest character for the ad— ^ 
tration of justice and the regulation of trade ; nay, '^ 
take great pains to impress upon the minds of me lub- 
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ttres tlw higfaett ideas of oat arts and manufaotum. 
bj laying before them the &wit specimens of our skiU 
and ingenuity. Why, then, are common sen§e and de- 
eency to be forgotten in religion alone ? and so foolish 
a «et of men allowed to engage themselves in this oc- 
dipatioin, that the natives umost instinctiTely duck 
and pelt them ? But the missionaries, we are told, 
have mastered the languages of the East. They may , 
also, for aught we know, in the same time, have learnt ^ 
perspective, astronomy, or anytlung else. What is all 
this tons ? Our charge is, that they want sense, con- 
duct, and sound religion ; and that, if they are not 
watched, the throat of every European in India will be 
cut : — the answer to which is. that their progress m 
languages is tndy astonishing ! If they expose us to 
eminent peril, tkrhat matters it if they have every vir> 
tue under heaven ? We are not writing dissertations 
upon the intellect of Brother Carey, but stating his 
ctiaracter so far as it concerns us, and caring for it no 
further. But these pious gentlemen care nothing about 
the loss of the country. The nlan, it seems, is this : — 
We are to educate India in Christianity, as a parent 
does his child ; and^ when It is perfect in its catechism, 
then to pack up, quit it entirely, and leave it to its own 
management. This is the evangelical project for se* 
parating a colony from the parent country. They see 
nothing pf the bloodshed, massacres, and devasutions, 
nor of the speeches in parliament, squandered millions, 
fruitless expeditions, job^ and pensions, with which the 
loss of our Indian possessions would necessarily be ac- 
companied ; nor will they see that these couseqences 
could arise from the attempt, and not from the comple- 
tion, of their scheme of conversion. We should be 
swept from the peninsula by Pagan zealots ; and 
should lose, among other things, all chance of really 
converting them. 

What is the use, too, of telling us what these men 
endure ? Sofferiog is not a merit, but only useful suf- 
fering. Prove to us that they are fit men^ doing a fit 
thin^, and we are ready to praise the missionaries ; 
but It gives no pleasure to hear that a man has walked 
a thousand miles with peas in his shoes, unless we 
know why, and wherefore, and to what good purpose 
he has done it. 

But these men, it is urged, foolish and extravaeant 
as they are, may be very useful precursors of the 
established clergy. This is much as if a regular phy- 
sician should send a quack doctor before him, and 
say, do you go and look after this disease for a day or 
two, and ply the patient well with your nostrums, and 
then I will step in and complete the cure; a more 
notable cure we have seldom heard of. Its patrons 
forget that these self-ordained ministers, with Mr. 
John Styles at their head, abominate the established 
clergy ten thousand times more than they do Pagans, 
who cut themselves with cruel fames. The efforLs of 
these precursors would be directed witli infinitely 
more zeal to make the Hindoos disbelieve In Bishops, 
than to make them believe in Christ. The darlmg 
passion in the soul of every missionary is, not to teach 
the great leading truths' of the Christian faith, but to 
enforce the little paltry modification and distinction 
which he first taught from his own tub. And then 
what a way pf teaching Christianity is this I There 
are five sects, if not six, now employed as missionaries, 
every one instructing the Hindoos m their own parti- 
cahir method of intezpreting the Scriptures ; and when 
tbese have completely succeeded, the Church of Eng- 
land is to step m, and convert them all over again to 
its own doctrines. There is, indeed, a very fine varnish 
of probnbility over this ingenious and plausible scheme. 
Mr.- John Styles, however^ would much rather see a 
kime in the flesh of an Hindoo than the hand of a 
Bishop on his head. 

The missionaries complain of intolerance. A weasel 
might as well complain of mtolerance when it is throt- 
tled for sucking eggs. Toleration for their own 
opinions — toleration for their domestic worship, for 
tfaeii nrivate groans and convulsions, they possess in 
tlM fullest extent ; bat who ever heard of tolerance for 
intoleiance? Who eve.r before heard men cry out 
they were persecuted, because they might not insult 
tbe reUgioAy shock the feelings, irritate the passions of 



their fellow cieatarM, and throw a whole colony into 
bloodshed and confusion ? We did not say that a man 
was not an object of pity \vho tormented tiimself from 
a sense of duty, bat that he was not so great an object 
of pity as one equally tormented by the tyranny of 
another, and without any sense of duty to support nim. 
Let Mr. Styles first infTtct forty lashes upon himself, 
then let him allow an Edinburgh Reviever to give him 
forty more — he will find no comparison between the 
two flagellations. 

These men talk of the loss of our possessions in 
India as if it made the argument against them only 
more or less strong; whereas, in our estimation, it 
makes the argument against them conclusive, and 
shuts up the case. Two men ])os8e88 a cow, and they 
quarrel violently how they shall manage this cow. 
They will surely both of them (if they have a particle 
of common sese) agree, that there is an absolute ne- 
cessity for preventii^ tne cow from running away. It 
is not only the loss of India that is in question->but 
how will it be lost ? By the massacre of ten or twenty 
thousand English, by the blood of our sons and bro* 
thers, who have been toiling so many years to return 
to their native country. But what is all this to a fero* 
cious Methodist f What care brotliers Barrel and 
Ringletub for us and our colonics ? 

K it it were possible to invent a method by which 
a few men sent from a distant country could hold such 
masses of people as Hindoos in subjection, that mctliod 
would be the institution of caetes. There is no insti- 
tution which can so eflectualiy curb the ambition of 
genius, reconcile the individual more completely to his 
station, and reduce the varieties of human character to 
such a sute of insipid and monotonous tameness ; and 
yet the religion which destroys castes is said to render 
our empire in India more certain ! It may be our 
duty to make the Hindoos Christians — ^that is another 
argument : but, that we shall by so doin^ strengthen 
our empire, we utterly deny. What sienifies identity 
of religion to a question of this kind f Diversity of 
bodily colour and of languase would soon over]>ower 
this consideration. Make the Umdoos enterprising, 
active, and reasonable as yourselves— destroy the 
eternal track in which they have moved for ages— and, 
in a moment, they would sweep you ofi'the face of the 
earth. Let us ask, too, if the Bible is universally dif- 
fused in Hindostan, what must be the astonishment 
of the natives to find that we are forbidden to rob. 
murder, and steal ; we who, hi fifty years have extended 
our empire ffom a few acres about Madras over the 
whole peninsula, and sixty millions of people, and ex- 
emplified in our public conduct every crime of which 
human nature is capable. What matchless impudence 
to follow up such practice with such precepts f If we 
have common prudence, let us keep the gospel at 
home, and tell them that Machiavel is our prophet, 
and the ^rodof the Manicheans our god. 

There is nothing which digusts us more tlian the 
familiarity these impious coxcombs afiect with the 
ways and designs of Providence. Every man, now-n- 
days, is an Amoe or a Malachi. One rushes out of U. j 
chambers, and tells us we are beaten by the French, 
because we do not abolish the slave trade. Another 
assures us that we have no chance of victory till India 
is evangelized. The new Christians are now come to 
speak of the ways of their Creator with as much confi. 
deuce as they would of the plan of an earthly ruler. 
We remember when the ways of God to man were 
gazed upon with trembling humility— when they were 
called inscrutable — when piety looked to another scene 
of existence for the true explanation of this ambiguous 
and distresshig world. We were taught in our child- 
hood that this was true religion ; but it turns out now 
to be nothing but atheism and mfidelity. If any thmg 
could surprise us from the pen of a Methodist, we 
should be truly surprised at the very irreligious and 
presumptous answer which Mr, Stylos makes to some 
of our arguments. Our title to one of the anecdotes 
from the Methodist Magazine is as follows: M ^nner 
puni$hed--a Bee the inetrumentp to which Mr. Styles 
replies, that we might as well ridicule the Scriptnres, 
by relating their contents in the same ludicrous man. 
ner. An intetfirmce toUth respect to a traveOing Jew ; 
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WnJimmtkeetnmqumee. Aet$jtkininihehaftgryand 
Jiril nku verBtt, The account of PouVt converaUm, 
V- 4^- ^'f P^ ^* ^"^ ^^®" ^'* Styles forget, that 
the one is a shameless falsehood, introduced to sell a 
twopenny book, and the other a miracle recorded by 
inspired writers J In the same manner, when we ex- 
press oar surprise that sixty millions of Hindoos should 
be converted by four men and sixteen guineas, he asks, 
what would have become of ChrisUanitv if the twelve 
Apostles had arsued in the same way f It is impos- 
sible to make tbis infatuated gentleman understand 
that the lies of the Evangelical Magazine are not the 
miracles of Scripture ; and that the Baptist Mission- 
aries ate not the Apostles. He seriously expects that 
we should speak of Brother Carey as we would speak 
of St. Paul ; and treat with an equal respect the mimdes 
of the Magazine and the Gospel. 

Mr. Styles knows very well that we have never said 
because a nation has present happiness, that it can 
therefore dispense with immortal happiness ; but we 
have said that, where of two nations both cannot be 
made CSiristians, it is more the duty of a missionary to 
convert the one, which is exposed to every evil of bar- 
barism, than the other possessing every blessing of 
civilizatioa. Our argument is merely comparative: 
Mr. Styles must have known it to be so : but who does 
not love the Tabernacle better than truth ? When the 
tenacity of the Hindoos on the subject of their religion 
Is adduced as a reason against the success of the mis- 
sions, the friends of this understanding are always fond 
of reminding us how patiently the Hindoos submitted 
to the religious persecutions and butchery of Tip^oo. 
The inference nom such citations is truly alarmmg. 
It is the imperious duty of Government to watch some 
of these men most narrowly. There is nothing of 
which they are not capable. And what, after all, did 
Tippoo effect in the way of conversion? How many 
MaJhomedans did he make? There was all the car- 
nage of Medea's Kettle, and none of the transformation. 
He deprived multitudes of Hindoos of their caste, 
indeed ; and cut them off from all the benefits of their 
leligion. That he did, and we may do. by violence ; 
Iwt, did he make Mahomedans ?-— or shall we make 
Christians? This, however, it seems, is a matter of 
pleasantry. To make a poor Hindoo hateful to himself 
and his kindred, and to nx a curse upon him to the end 
of his days t— we have no doubt but that this is very 
entertaining; and particularly to the friends of tolera- 
tion. Bui our ideas of come'dy have been formed in 
another whool. We arc dull enough to think , too, that 
it is more innocent to exile pigs than to offend con- 
science, and destroy human happiness. The scheme 
of baptizing with beef broth is about as bnitol and 
preposterous as the assertion that you may vilify the 
gods and priests of the Hindoos with safety, provided 
you do not meddle with their turbans and toupees, 
(which arc cherished solely on a principle of religion) , 
is silly and contemptible. After all, if the Mahome- 
dan did persecute the Hmdoos with impunity, is that 
any precedent of safety to a government that offends 
every feeling both of Mahomedaii and Hindoo at the 
same time? You have a tiger and a buffalo in the 
same enclosure ; and the tiger drives the buffalo before 
him ; is it therefore prudent in you to do that which 
will irritate them both, and bring their umted strength 
upon you ? 

In answer to the low maligmty of this author, we 
have only to reply, that we are, as we always have 
been, sincere fnends to the conversion of the Hindoos. 
We admit the Hindoo religion to be full of follies, 
and full of enormities ^— we think conversion a great 
duty— and could think it, if it could be effected, a 
great blessing ; but our opinion of the missionaries 
and of their employers is such, that we most firmly 
believe, in less than twenty years, for the conversion 
ofa few degraded wretches, who would he neither 
Methodists nor Hindoos, they would infallibly pro- 
duce the massacjfe of every European in India ;• the 

*£yerv opponent stys of Major Scott's book, 'What a 
daneerous book ! the arrival of it at CalcutU mav throw 
the whole Indian empire into confuMion ;— and yet thoie are 
tuo people whoM jeilglous pr^udice» may be insulted with 
impttnity. 



loM of our setUemenU, wad* eonseqaentiy, oT ^ 
chance of that slow, solid, and temperate introducttan 
of Christianity, which the superionty of the European 
character may ultimately effect in the Eastern 
world. The Board of Control (all Atheists, and dis- 
ciples of Voltaire, of course) are so entirely of our 
way of thinkinf , that the most peremptory orders 
have been issued to send all the missionaries home 
^]pon the sUghtest appearance of disturbance. Those 
who have sons and brothers in India may now sleep 
in peace. Upon the transmission of this order, Mr. 
Styles is said to have desUoyed himself with a kimt. 

HANNAH MORE. (Edikbuboh Review, 1809.) 

Ca2«*f m Btardt ofa Wife j eompr^Unding Obterroiieiu on 

DomutU HabiU oni MonnerB, Rekgum, and MaraU. H 

Vols. London, 1809. 

This book is written, or supposed to be written, 
(for we would speak timidly of the mysterieo of supe- 
rior beings,) by the celebrated Mrs. Hannah More I 
We shall probably give great offence by such indis- 
cretion J but still we must be excused for treating ii 
as a book merely huraan^-an uninspired production, 
—the result of mortality left to itseU) and depcoding 
on its own limited resources. Intakmg up i^c sub- 
ject in this point of view, we solenmly disclaim iht 
slightest intention of indulging in any indt^roroia 
levity, or of wounding the reBgious feelings ofa laige 
class of very respectable persons. It is the only me- 
thod in which we can make this work a proper object 
of criticism. We have the strongest possible douUs 
of the attributes usually ascribed to this authoress; 
and we think it more simple and manly to say s« at 
once, than to admit nominally superlunary claims, 
which, in the progress of onr remarks, we should vir- 
tually deny, ^ ^ , ^ . . 

CdElebs wants a wife; and, after the death of hie 
father, quits his estate in J«(orthumberland to see tU*: 
world, and to seek for one of iU best productions, a 
woman, who may add materially to the happmess of 
his future Ufe. His first journey is to London, vhero, 
in the midst of the gay society of the metropolis^ of 
course, he does not find a wife. The exaltation, 
therefore, of what the authoress deems to be the rtji' 
gious, and the depreciation of what she considers to l>c 
tiie worldly character, and the influence of both upon 
matrimonial happiness, form the subject of this novel, 
—rather, of this dramatic sermon. 

The machinery upon which the discourse is suspen- 
ded is of the slightest and most inartificial texture, 
bearing every mark of haste, and possessing not the 
slightest claim to merit. Events there are none ; and 
scarcely a character of any interest. The book is in- 
tended to conveyy religious advice ; and no more labour 
appears to have been bestowed upon the story tlian 
1TO8 merely sufficient to throw it out of the dry, didac 
tic form. Lucilhi is totally uninteresting ; so is Mr. 
Stanley ; Dr. Barlow is still worse ; and Coslcbs a mere 
clod or doll. Sir John and Lady Bclfleld are rather 
more interesting— and for a very obvious reason : they 
have some faults ^— they put us in mind of men and 
women ; — ^thcy seem to belong to one common nature 
with ourselves. As we read, we seem <o think wp 
might act as such people act, and therefore we attend ; 
whereas imitation is hopoless in the more perfect 
characters which Mrs. More has set before us ; and 
therefore thcT inspire us with very little interest. 

There are books, however, of all kinds ? and those 
may not be unwisely planned which set before us very 
pure models. They are less probable, and there foij* 
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more agreeable than Sherlock and Tilloteon ; and 
teaches religion and morality to many who would not 
seek it in the productions of those professional writers. 
Bat, making every allowance for the difficulty of the 
task which Mrs. More has prescribed to herself, the 
book abounds with marks of negligence and want of 
skill ; with representations of life and mannen which 
are either fals« or trite. 
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^nuilM to fnendsh^ and Tiztoe most be totally 
1b^ aaide, for many yean to come, in novels. Mr. 
Lane, of the Minerva Press, has given them up long 
since ; and we are ouite surprised to find sach a writer 
as Mr8.\More busied in monu brick and mortar. Such 
an idea, at first, was merely juvenile ; the second time 
a little nauseous ; but the ten thousandth time it is 
quite Intolerable. Coelebsj upon his first arrival in 
London, dines out,— meets with a bad dinner, — suppo- 
sas the cause of that bad dinner to be the erudition of 
the ladies of the house ^—4alks to them upon learned 
sobjects, and finds them as dull and ignorant as if they 
had piqued themselves upon all the mysteries of house- 
wifery. We humbly submit to Mrs, More, that this is 
not humorous, but strained and unnatural. Philippics 
against fhigivorous children after dinner are too com- 
mon. Lady Melbury has been introduced into every 
novel for these four years last past. Peace to her 



The characters in this novel which evince the greats 
est skill are unquestionably those of Mrs. Ranl:^ and 
her dauffhters. There are some scenes in this p^rt of 
the book extremely well palnied, and which evince 
that Mrs. More could amuse, in no common degree, if 
amusement was her object. 

<« At tea I found the young ladies took no more interest 
in the conversation than they had done at dinner, but sat 
whispering and laugliing, ana neltinc white silk gloves, till 
they were summoned to the harpBicnord. I>e8palring of 
getting on with them in company, I proposed a walk In the 
garden. I now found them as willing to talk as destitute 
of any thing to say. Their convexsation was vapki and 
fxivoiouB. They laid great stress on small things. They 
seemed to have no shades in their understanding, but uBcd 
the strongest terms for the commonest occssions ; and ad- 
miration was excited by things hardly worthy to command 
attention. They were extremely glad and extremely sorry 
on suttjects not calculated to excite atfectiona of any kind. 
They were animated about triflea, and IndifTerent on things 
of Importance. They were, I must confess, frsnk and good- 
natuied ; but it was evident that, as they were too open to 
have any thing to conceal, ao they were too uninformed to 
have any thing to produce ; and I was resolved not to risk 
ny happiness with a woman who could not contribute her 
fvill anare towards spending a wet winter cheerfully in the 
cottntry.*--(I. 54, 55.) 

This trait of character appears to us to be very good. 
The following passage is stul better. 

<In the evening, Mrs. Ranby was lamenting in general, 
ia rather customnv terms, her own exceeding sinAiZness. 
Mr. Ranby said, "Ton accuse yoursdf rather too heavily, 
my dear; you have sins to be sure.'' "And pray what 
sins have I, Mr. Ranby ?" aaid she, turning upon him with 
•o much quicknesi that the poor man started. ** Nay,'' 
said he, mecldy, *< I did not mean to offend you ; so far 
trom it, that, hearing you condemn yourself grievously, I 
intended to comfoit you, and to aay that, except a few 

faults -b" " And pray what faults ?" interrupted she, 

continuing to speak, however, lest he should catoi an in- 
tenrai to teQ them. ** I defy you, Mr. Ranby, to produce 
one." " My dear," replied he, ** as you charged youneif 
vrith an, I tnought it would be letting you oft cheaply, by 
naming only two or three, such as ." Here, rearing 

matters would go too far,' I interposcid; and, softening 
thirurs as much 1 could for the lady, said, ** I conceived thn 
Mr. "Ranby meant, that though she partook of the general 

corruption — " Her© Ranby, interrupting mo with 

more spirit than I thought he possessed, said, " General 
cormptton, air, must be the source of psrtlcular corruption. 
I did not mean that my wife was worse than other women." 
— '•Worse, Mr. Ranby, worse?" cried she. Ranby, for 
the first time in his life, not minding her, went on, " As 
■he is always insisting that the whole species Is corrupt, she 
cannot help allowing that she herself has not quite escaped 
the infection. Now, to be a sinner in the gross, snd a saint 
in the detail— that is, to have all sins, and no faults—is a 
thing* I do not quite comprehend." 

• After he had left the room, which he did as the shortest 
vay of allaying the storm, she, spologizing for him, said, 
« he vras a wdl'meaning man, and acted up to the little 
liffbt be had ;" but added, " that he was unscquainted with 
religious fedings, snd knew little of the nature of conver- 

< Mrs. Ranby, I found, seems to consider Christianity as 
a kind offree-mssonry: and therefore thinks it superfluous 
to ^*enk on serious subjects to any but the initiated. If 
they do not return the sign, she gives them up as blind and 
(leflfd. She thinks she can only make hera^ intdliaible to 
txta^e to whom certain peculiar phrases sre familiar : and 

D 



though her friends may be correct, devout, and both doc- 
trinslly and practically pious ; yet, if they cannot catch a 
certain mystic mesniug— if there Is not a sympathy of in- 
telligence between her and them-^if they do not fully con- 
ceive of impressions, and cannot respond to mysterious 
communications, she holds them unworthy of intercoume 
with her. She does not so much insist on high moral ex> 
cellence ss the criterion of their worth, m on their own so* 
count of their internal feeUngs.'— (1. 60— 6S.) 

The great object kept in view, throughout the 
whole of this introductioui is the eniforcement of reli- 
gious principle^ and the condemnation of a life lavished 
in dissipation and fashionable amusement. In the pur- 
suit of this object, it appears to us that Mrs. More is 
much too severe upon the ordinary amusements of 
mankind, many of which she does not object to in this 
or that degree, but altogether. Coelebs and LucULla, 
her optimua and optinuij never dance, and never go to 
the play. They not only stay away from the come- 
dies of Congreve and Farquhar, for which they may 
easily enough be forgiveo—but they never go to see 
Mrs. Siddons in the Gamester, or in Jane Shore. The 
finest exhibition of talent, and the most beautiful mo. 
ral lessons, are interdicted at the theatre. There is 
something in the word Playhouse which seeme so 
closely connected, in the minds of these people, with 
sin and Satan, — ^that it stands in their vocabulary for 
every species of abomiLation. And yet why 7 Where 
is every feeling more roused in favour of virtue than at 
a good playf Where is goodness ao feelingly, so 
en&usiastically learnt ? What so solemn as to see 
the excellent 2>assions of the human heart called forth 
by a great actor— animated by a great poet ? To hear 
Siddons repeat what Shakspeare wrote J To behold 
the child and his mother—the noble and the poor arti- 
san — ^the monarch and his subjects— all ages and all 
ranlcs convulsed in one common passion — wrung with 
one common anguish, and, with loud sobs and cries, 
doing involuntary homage to the €^ that made their 
hearts ! Wliat wretched infatuation to interdict such 
amusements as these ! What a blessing that man- 
kind can be allured from sensual gratification, and find 
relaxation and pleasure in such pursuits ! But the 
excellent Mr. Stanley is uniformly paltry and narrow, 
— always trembling at the idea of being entertained, 
and thinking no Christian safe who is not dull. As to 
the spectacles of impropriety which are sometimes 
witnessed in parts ofthe theatre, such reasons apply, 
in a much stronger degree, to not driving along the 
Strand, or any of the great public streets of London, 
after dark ; and, if the virtue of well-educated young 
persons is made of such very frail materials, their best 
resource is a nunnery at once. It is a very bad rule, 
however, never to quit the house for fear of catching 
cold. 

Mrs. More practically extends the same doctrine 
to cards and assemblies. No cards — ^because cards 
are employed in gaming; no assemblies— because 
many dissipated persons pass their lives in assemblies. 
Carry this but a little nirther, and we must say, no 
wine — ^because of drunkenness ; no meat — ^because of 

uttony ; no use, that there may be no abuse .' The 
wCt is, that Mr. Stanley wants, not only to be religi- 
ous, but to be at the head of the religious. These 
little abstinences are the cockades by which the party 
are known, — the rallying points for the evangelical 
faction. So natural is the love of power, that it some- 
times becomes the influencing motive with the sincere 
advocates of that blessed religion whose very charac- 
teristic excellence is the humility which it inculcates. 

We observe that Mrs. More, in one part of her 
work, falls hito the common error about dress. She 
first blames hidies for exposing their ]>ersons hi the 
present style of dress, and then says, if they knew 
their own interest^! they were aware how much 
more alluring they were to men when their charma 
are less displayed, they would make the desired al- 
teration from motives merely selfish. 

< Oh ! if women in general knew what was their real In- 
terest, if they could fuess with what a charm even the ap- 
pemnme* of modesty invests its posessor, they would dress 
decorously firom mere sdf-love, if not from-prindple. The 
designing wouM assume modesty as an aitiflce ; the co- 
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ounelTes for the pmont with nuJcisg a few suoh slight 
observations as may enable the saeacious to conjec- 
ture what our direct answer would be Were we com- 
peUed to be more e3Eplicit. 

One great and signal praise we think to be the eJni- 
nent due of Mr. Edgeworth : in a canting age he do«s 
not cant ^-«t a period when hyprocrisy and fanatic- 
ism will almost certainly insure the success of any 
publication, he has constantly disdained to have re- 
course to any such arts }— without evar having been 
accused of disloyalty or irreligion, he is not always 
harping upon Church and « King, in order to catch at a 
little populaity, and sell his books H-he is manly> in- 
dependent, lioeral — and maintains enlightened opi- 
nions with disa^etion and honesty. There is also in 
this work of Mr. Edgeworth an agreeable diffusion of 
anecdote and example, such as a man acquires who 
reads with a view to talking or vnriting. With these 
merits, we cannot say that Mr. Edgeworth is either 
very new, yery profound, or very apt to be right in 
his opinion. He is active • enteiprismg, and unpre- 
judiced ; but we have not been very much instructed 
by what he has written, or always satisfied that he 
has got to the bottom of nis subject. 

On one subject, however, we cordially agree with 
this gentleman ; and return him our tfaanln for the 
courage with which he has combated the excessive 
abuse of classical leaminff in England. It is a sub- 
ject upon which we have long wished for an oppor- 
tunity of saying something ; and one which we con- 
sider to be of the very highest importance. 

The prlndDsl defect/ says Mr. Edgeworth, < in the pres- 
ent syBtem or our great schools is, that they devote too 
laxge a portion of time to Latin and Greek. It is true, that 
the attainment of classical literature is highly desirable ; but 
it should not, or rather it need not, be the exclusive object 
of hoys during eight or nine years. 

'Much less time, judiciously managed, would give them 
an acquaintance with the classics sufficient for all uaeful 
purposes, and would ipake them as good scholars as gen^ 
tlemen or professional men need to oe. It is not requiiite 
that every man should make Latin or Greek verses ; thae- 
fore, a knowledge of prosody beyond the structure of hex- 
ameter and pentameter verses, is as worthless an acqutei- 
lion as any which folly or fashion has Introduced amongst 
the higher classes of mankind. It must indeed be acknovl- 
edged that there are some rare exceptions; but even pazty 
prejudice would allow, that the persons alhided to must 



quette wmdd adopt It as an alhuement; the pute as her ap- 
propriate attraction ; and the voluptuous as the most infu- 
fn>le art of ■educaon.'.~(1. 189.) 

If there Is any truth in this passage, nu^ty becomes 
f virtue ; and no decent woman, for the future, can be 
feen in garments. 

We have a few more of Mrs. More's opmions to 
Aotice.~It is not fair to attack the religion of the 
times, because, in large and indiscriminate parties, 
religion does not become the subject of conversation. 
Conversation must and oug^t to grow out of materials 
in. which men can agree, not upon subjects which try 
the passions. But this good hidy wanto to see men 
chatung together upon the Pelagian heresy-— to hear, 
in the afternoon, the theological rumours of the day— 
and to glean polemical tittle-tattle at a tea-table rout. 
All the disciples of this school uniformly faU into the 
iiame mistake. They are perpetually calling upon 
tiieir votaries for religious thoughts ana relip^ious con- 
▼eraation in every thmg ; mvitin^ them to nde, walk, 
low, wrestle, and dine out religiously ;— forgetting 
that the being to whom this impossible purity is re- 
eommended, is a being compelled to scramble for his 
existence and support for ten hours out of the sixteen 
he is awake ;— forgettUig that he must diff, beg, read, 
think, move, pay, receive, praise, scold, command, 
and obey s— forgetting, also, that if men conversed as 
often upon rehgioos subjects as they do upon the 
ordinary occurrences of the world, they would con- 
▼erse upon them with the same familiarity and want 
of respect,— that religion would then produce feelings 
not more solemn or exalted than any other topics 
which constitute at present the common furniture of 
hnmian understandings. 

We are glad to find in this work some strong com- 
pliments to the efficacy of works^-^ome distinct ad- 
missions that it IS necessary to be honest and just, be- 
fore we can be considered as religious. Such sort of 
concessions are very gratifying to us ; but how will 
they be received by the children of the Tabernacle ? 
It is quite clear, indeed, throughout the whole of the 
work, that an apologetical explanation of certain re- 
ligious opinions is intended ; and there Is a consider- 
able abatement of that tone of insolence with which 
the improved Christians are apt to treat the bungling 
•pedmensofpiety to be met within the more ancient 

churches. ^ve risen to eminence' though th^ had never wrlttoi sap- 

So much for the extravagances of this lady.— With phios or iambics. Though preceptoiSyparents, and the pub- 
equal sincerity, and with greater pleasure, we bear pc in general, may be convinced of the absurdity of mak- 

' ' .» . . « __^i^ 'Mngboysapcndsomuchof life In learning what can be of 

no use to them ; such are the difficuUies of making any 
change in the ancient rules of great establishments, that 
masters themsdves, however reasonable, dare not, and can- 
not make sudden alterations. 

The only remedies that can be 8ugge«ted might be» per- 

''*'"" not intended for profes- 

neoessary, away from 

classesy where prosody 

and Greek and Latin venes are^required. 

* In the college of Dublin, where an admirable couxve of 
instruction has been long established, where this course is 
superintended by men of aclcnowledged learaiitf and abili- 
ties, and punuea by students of uncommon indnetrv, such 
Is the force of example, and such the fear of appealing in- 
ferior in trifles to snglish universities, that much psiiiis 
have been lately taken to introduce the practice of writing 
Greek and Latin veniea, and much solicitude has been 
showp about the prosody of the learned languages, without 
any attention being paid to the prosody of our own. 

« Boarding-houses for the scholars at Eton and Westxnin- 
Bter, which are at present mere lodging bouses, might be 
kept by private tutors, who might, during the hours when 
the boys were not in the public classes, assist them in ac- 
quirii^g general literature, or such knowledge as might be 
advantageous for their respective professions. 

* New schools, that are not restricted to any establiFhed 
routine, should give a fair trial to experiments in eduration 
which aiford a rational prospect of success. If nothing can 
be altered in the old schools, leave them as they are. De- 



testimooy to her talents, her good sense, and her real 

gety. There occur every now and then, in her pro- 
icuons, Tery original, and very profoan<I observa- 
tions. Her advice is very often characterized by the 
most amiable good sense, and conveyed in the most 
brilliant and invitins style. If, instead of belonging 
to a trumpery faction, she had only watched over 
those great points of religion in which the hearts of 
every sect or Christians are interested, she would have 
been one of the most useful and valuable writers of 
her day. As it is, every man would wish his wife and 
Ids children to read CaUbs /—watching hhnself iu 
efiects ;— separating the piety from the puerility ; — 
and showing that it is very possible to be a good 
Christian, without degrading the human understand- 
ing to the trash and folly of Methodism. 
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PROFESSIOHAL EDUCATION. 
TIEW, 1809.) 

JSstaiys on Profu$Umal EducaHon, By R. L. Edge- 
worth, Esq. F. R. 6. &c. London. 1809. 
Trebz are two questions to be asked re«pectnig 
every new publication. Is it worth borrowing ? and 
we would advise our readers to weigh diligently the 
Importance of these interrogations, before they take 
any decided step as to this work of Mr. Edgeworth ; 
the more especially as the name carries with it con- 
siderable authority, and seems, in the estimation of 
the unwary, almost to include the idea of purchase. 
For oar own part, we would rather decline giving a 
^lect answar to tbe«e ouestions ; and shall content 



stroy nothing— injure none— but let the public try wlketlMT 
they cannot have something better. If ti>e eipeitment do 
not succeed, the public will be convinced that they ougbt 
to acquiesce in the established methods of instruction, and 
parents wiQ send their children to the ancient scauzxaxles 
with increased confidence.'— (p. 47—49.) 

We are well aware that nothing veiT new can iw. 
main to be said anon a topic so oHen 4ebatod. The 
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I %pe iMEve to iMke AM mt laMt M flld as Uie 
tbom of Loeke and Dr.Sumwl Clarke: and the evU 
irikkh is the sobiect of these coBmUinu has certainly 
lather taicieasea than dimtaishea since the period of 
those nro great men. An hundied years, to be sore, 
is a very Uttle time for the duration of a national error ; 
and it is so fhr ftom being reasonable to look for its 
decay at so short a date, that it can hardly be expect- 
edy -within such limits, to have displayod the full 
bloom of its imbecility. 

Tliere are several feelings to which attention must 
be void, before the queetion of classical learning can 
be fairly and temperately discussed. 

We are apt, in the first place, to remember the im- 
mense benefits wliich the study of the classics once 
conferred on mankind ; and to feel for those models 
on which the taste of Earo^M has been formed, some- 
thiBff like sentiments of gratitude and obligation. This 
is all wel^enongh, so long as it continues to be amere 
feeling ; bat, as soon as it interferes with action, it 
Bonriflhes dangerous prejudices about education. No- 
thin? vill do in the pursuit of knowledge but the 
biadkest ingratitude ; the moment we have got up the 
ladder, -we must kick it down ^--as soon as we nave 
passed over the bridge, we must let it rot ^— when we 
nave got upon the shomdeis of the ancients, we must 
look OTor their heads. The man who forgets the 
friends of his childhood in real life, is base : but he 
-who dings to the props of his childhood in literature, 
must be content to remain as ignorant as he was when 
a diild. His business is to forret, disown, and deny— 
to think himself above every thing which has been of 
Qse to him in time past-— ond to cultivate that exclu- 
sively from which he expects future advantage: in 
short, to do every thing for the advancement of his 
knowledge which it would be in&mous to do for the 
advancement of his fortune. If mankind stUl derive 
advantage from classical literature proportionate to 
the labour they bestow upon it, let tneir labour and 
their study proceed ; but the moment we cease to read 
Latin and Greek for the solid utility we derive from 
them, it vouM be a very romantic application of 
human talents to do so fVom any feeling of gratitude, 
and recollection of past service. 

To almost every Englishman up to the age of three 
or four and twenty, classical learning has been the 
great object of existence ; snd no man is very apt to 
suspect, or very much pleased to hear, that what he 
has done for so long a tmie was not worth doing. His 
rlssaical Mteratore, too, reminds every man of the 
scenes of his childhood, and brings to his fancy several 
ef the most pleasing associations wluch we are capa- 
ble of fbrming. A certain sort of vanity, also, very 
naturally grows among men occupied in a conmion 
pirsuit. Classical quotations are tiie watch-words of 
scholars, by which they distinguish each other flrom 
the ignorant and illiterate ; and Greek and Latin are 
insensibly become almost the only test of a cultivated 
mind. 

Some men through indolence, others throu^ ig. 
norance. and most thronxh ueceiMity, submit to the 
established education of the times r and seek for their 
children tliat species of di&tinction which happens^ at 
the period in vrhich they live, to be stamped with the 
approbation of mankind. This mere' question of con- 
venience every parent must determine for himself. A 
poor man, who has his fortune to gain, mnst be a 

2 nibbling Uieologian, or a classical p^ant, as fiwhion 
tctates ; and he must vary his error with the error 
of the times. But it woula be much more fortunate 
for mankind, if the public opiaion, wliich regulates the 
pursuits of indlvidimls, were more wise and enlighten- 
ed than it at present is. 

AU these considerations make It extremely difficult 
to procure a candid hearing on this question ; and to 
refer this branch of educauon to the only proper cri- 
terion of every branch of education— iu utility hi 
future life. 

There are two questions which grow out of this sub- 
ject : Ist, How Air is any sort ofdassical education 
useful ? 2d, How tta is that particular classical edu- 
cation adopted m this country usefiill 

Latin and Greek aie, in the first place, ustfal as 



thaj bme chUdna to JntoUactiyJ dUBodtlaf. nd 
make the life of a youns student what it oi^t to be. 
a life of considerable labour. We do not, of course 
mean to confine this praise exclusively to the study 
of Latin and Greek ; or to suppose that other dim 
culties might not be found whicn it would be useful to 
overcome: but though Latin and Greek have this 
merit in common with many arts and sciences, still 
they have it ; and. if they do nothing else, they at 
least secure a soUd and vigorous application at a 
period of life which materially infiuences all oUier 
periods. 

To ffo through the grammar of one language 
thoroughly is of great use for the mastery of every 
other grammar ; because there obtains, tnrough ail 
languages, s certam analogy to each other in their 
grammatical construction. Latin and Greek have 
now mixed themselves etymologically with all the 
languages of modem Europe— and with none more 
than our own ; so that it is necessary to read these 
two tongues for other objects than themselves. 

The two ancient languages are, as mere inventions 
—as pieces of mechanisni, mcomparably more beauti- 
ful than any of the modem languages of Europe : thehr 
mode of signiQring time and case by terminations, in- 
stead of auxiliary verbs and participles, would of itself 
btamp their superiority. Aod to this, the cojpiousiiess 
of the Greek language, with the fancy, majesty, and 
harmony of its compounds ; and there are quite suffi- 
cient reasons why the classies should be studied for 
beauties of language. Compared to them, merely as 
vehicles of thought and passion, all modem language 
are dull, ill^ contrived, and barbarous. 

That a great part of the Scriptures has come down 
to us in the Greek language, is of itself a reason, if 
all others were wanting^ why education should be 
planned so as to produce a supply of Greek scholars. 

The cultivation of style is very justly made a part 
of education. Every thing whicn is written is meant 
either to please or to instruct. The second object it 
is difficult to efiect, without attending to the first; 
and the cultivation of style is the acquisition of those 
rules and literary habits which sagacity anticipates, 
or experience shows to be the most effectual means 
of pleasing. Those works are the best which have 
longest stood the test of time, and pleased the greatest 
number of exercised minds, whatever, theretore, our 
conjectures may be, we cannot be so sure that the best 
modem writers can afford us as aood models as the 
ancients ^— we cannot be certam tnat they will live 
tlirough the revolutions of the world, and continue to 
please in every climate— 4mder eveiy species of go- 
vernment— through every stage of civihzation. Tnt 
modems have been well taught by their masters; 
but the time is hardly yet come wnen the necessity 
for such instruction no lonser exists. We may still 
borrow descriptive power from Tacitus; dignffied 
penplcuity fVom Livy ; simplicity f^om Csesar ; and 
iVom Homer some portion of that hght and heat which, 
dispersed mto ten thousand channels, has filled the 
world with bright images and illustrious thoughts. 
Let the cultivator of modem literature addict himself 
to the purest models of taste wh^h France, Italy, and 
England could supply, he might still learn fVom Yirnl 
to be majestic, and fh>m TiduUus to be tender $ he 
might not yet look upon the face of nature as Theocri- 
tus saw it I nor micht he reach those springs of pathos 
with which Enripiaes softened the hearts of his audi- 
ence. In short, it appears to us, that there are so 
many excellent reasons why a certain number of ? cho- 
laiB should he kept up in this and in every civilized 
country, tliat we should consider every sjrstem of edu- 
cation from which classical education was excluded, 
as radically erroneous and completely absurd. 

That vast advantages, then, may be derived from 
classical leaming. there can he no doubt. The advan- 
tages which are dirived from classical leaming by the 
English manner of teaching, involve another and a 
very different question ; and we will venture to say, 
that there never was a more complete instance in any 
country of such extravagant and overacted attachment 
to any bnnch of knowledge as that which obtains in 
this country with reg^d ^ chtsalcal knowledge. A 
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young EngUshmBii goes to school at^or seven yean | mastered the wisdom of the ancients, that is Tshwd, 
old; and he remams in a course of education till ' — *- — "^ -"-^^ — ^'' ^^ — ^'^'^ •**" **"* — u:-t- ;- 
twenty-three or twenty-four years of age. In all that 
time, his sole and exclusive occupation is learning Lat- 



in and Greek :* he has scarcely a notion that there is 
any other kind of excellence ; and the great system of 
facts with which he is most perfectly acquainted, are 
the intrigues of the Heathen gods : with whom Pan 
slept ?— with whom Jupiter ?— whom Apollo ravished ? 
These facts the English youth get by heart the mo- 
ment they leave the nursery ; and are most sedulously 
instructed in them till the best and most active part of 
life is passed away. Now, this long career of classi- 
cal learning, we may, if we please, oenominate a foun- 
dation i but It is a foundation so far above ground, that 
there is absolutely no room to put any thin^ upon it. 
If you occupy a man with one thing tul he is twenty- 
four years of ase, you have exhausted all his leisure 
time : he is culled into the world, and compelled to 
act ; or is surrounded with pleasures, and thinks and 
reads no more. If you have neglected to put other 
thinn in him, they will never get in afterwavds ; — if 
you have fed him only with words, he will remain a 
narrow and limited bemg to the ena of his existence. 
The bias given to men's minds is so strong, that it 
Is no uncommon thmg to meet with Englishmen, whom, 
but for their grey hairs and wrinkles^ we mif ht easily 
mistake for schoolboys. Their talk is of Latm verses ; 
and it is quite clear, if men's ageaare to be dated from 
the state of their mental progress, that such men are 
eighteen years of age, and not a day older. Their 
mmds have been so completely possessed by exagge- 
rated notions of classical leanung. that they have not 
been able, in the general school of the world, to form 
any other notions of real greatness. Attend, too, to 
the public feelings—look to all the terms of applause. 
A learned man! — a scholar !-4 man of erudition! 
Upon whom are these epithets of approbation be- 
stowed ? Are they given to men acquainted with tbe 
science of government 7 thoroughly masters of the 
geographical and commercial relations of Europe ? to 
men who know the properties of bodies, and their ac- 
tion upon each other ? No : this is not learning : it is 
chemistry^ or political economy— 4iot learning. The 
distinguishmg abstract tenn, the epithet .of Scholar, 
is reserved for him who writes on the (Eolic reduplica- 
tion, and is famUIar with the Sylburgian method of ar- 
ranging defectives in a and ^t. The picture which a 
young Englishman, addicted to the pursuit K)f knowl- 
edge, draws—his oeau ideal , of human nature—his top 
ana consummation of man's powers— is a knowledge 
of the Greek language. His object is not to t eason, 
to imagpne, or to invent ; but to conjugate, decline, 
and derive. The situations of imaginary glory which 
he draws for himself, arc the detection of an anapaest 
in the wrong place, or the restoration of a dative case 
which Cranzius had passed over, snd the never-dying 
Emesti failed to observe. If a young classic of this 
kmd were to meet the greatest cnemist or the great- 
est mechanician, or the most preifound political econ- 
mist of his time, in company with the greatest Greek 
scholar, would the lightest comparison between them 
overcome across his mind?-^would he ever dream 
that such men as Adam Smith and Lavoisier were 
e^ual in dignity of understanding to,- or of the same 
utility as, Bentley and Heyne ? We are inclined to 
think, that the feeling excited would be a^good deal 
like that which was expressed byDt. George about the 
praises of the great Kmg of Prussia, who entertained 
considerable doubts whether the king, with all his vic- 
tories, knew how to conjugate a Greek verb in /ti. 

Another misfortune of classical learning, as taught 
in England, is, that scholars have come, in process of 
time, and from the effects of association, to love the 
instrument better than the end ;— not the luxury which- 
the difficulty encloses, but the difficulty ^--not the fil- 
bert, but the sheU.*,— not Vhat may read in Greek, but 
Greek itself. It is not so much the man who has 



as he who displays his knowledge of tbe vehicle in 
which that wisdom is conveyed. The glory is to ahow 
I am a scholsr. The good sense and ingenuity I m&y 
gain by my acquaintance with ancient authors is mat- 
ter of opinion ; but if I bestow an immensity of pains 
upon a point of accent or quantity, this is somettiing 
positive; I establish my pretensions to the name of 
scholar, and gain the credit of learning, while I sacri- 
fice all Its utUity. 

Another evil in the present system of classical eda- 
eation is the extraordinary perfection which is aimed 
at in teaching those languages ; a needless perfection; 
an accuracy which is sought for in nothing else. There 
are few boys who remain to the age of eighteen or 
nineteen at a public school, without making above ten 
thousand Latm verses ; — a greater number than is con- 
tained in the JEneid : and alter he has made this quan- 
tity of verses in a dead language, unless, the poet 
should happen to be a very weak man indeed, he nev- 
er makes another as long as he lives. It may be urged, 
and it is urged, that this is of use in teaching the del- 
icacies of the language. No doubt it is of use for this 
purpose, if we put out of view the immense time and 
trouble sacrificed in gaining these little delicacies. It 
would be of use that we should go on till fifty years 
of age makhig Latin verses, if the price of a whole 
life were not too much to pay for it. We effect our 
object ; but we do it at the price of something greater 
than our object. And whence comes it that the ex- 
penditure of life and labour is totally pot ont of the 
calculation, when Latin and Greek are to be attained? 
In every otner occupation, the question is fairly staled 
between the attainment, and the time employed in the 

Sursuit ;— but in classical learning, it seems to be suf- 
cient if the least possible good is gained by the great- 
est possible exertion ; if the end is an^'thing, and the 
means every thing. It is of some importance to speak 
and write French ; and innumerable delicacies would 
be gained by writing ten thousand French verses : but 
it makes no part of our education to write French po- 
etry. It is of some iinportance that there should be 
good botanists ; but no botanist can repeat, by heart, 
the names of all the plants in the known world ; nor is 
any astronomer acquainted with th/e appellation and 
magnitude of every star in the map or the heavens. 
The only department of human knowledge in which 
there, can be no excess, no arithmetic, no .balance of 
profit and loss, is classical learning. 

The prodigious honour in which Latin verses are 
held at public schools, is surely the most absurd of all 
absurd oistinctions. You rest all reputation upon that 
which is a natural gift, and which no labour can attai^. 
If a lad won't learn the words of a langniage, his degra- 
dation in the school is a very natural pimishment for 
his disobedience, or his indolence ; but it would be as 
reasonable to expect that all boys should be witty or 
beautiful, as that they should be poets. In eittier 
case it would be to make an accidental, unattainable, 
and not a very important gift of nature, the only, or 
principal test of merit. This is the reason why boys, 
who make a very considerable figure at school, so very 
often make no figure in the world ; and why otner lads, 
who are passed over without notice, turn out to be 
valuable important men. The test established In the 
world is widely different from that established in a 
place which is presumed to be. a preparation lor the 
world ; and the head of a. public school, who is a per- 
fect miracle to his contemporaries, finds himself 
shrink into absolute insignificance, because he has 
nothing else to command respect or regard, but a talent 
for fugitive poetry in a dead language. 

The present state of classical education cultivates 
the imagination a neat deal too much, and other habits 
of mind a great .aeal too little ; and trains up many- 
young men in a style of elegant imbecility, utterly 
unworthy of the talents with which nature has en- 
dowed them. It may be said there are profound inves- 
tigations, and subjects quite powerf\il enough for any 
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Gveek, when the Greek alme is itudv enough withoot 
them. In all foreign languages, tne mott popular 
vorks are works of imagluation. Even in the Tnnch 
language, which we know so well, for one serious 
work which has any currency in this country, we have 
twenty which are mere works of imagination. This is 
still more true in classical literature ; because what 
their poets and orators hare left us. is of infinitely 
ereater Talue than the remains of tneir philosophy ; 
for. as society advances, men think more accumtely 
and deeply, and imagine more tamely ; works of na- 
son'mg advance, and works of fancy decay. 80 that 
the matter offset is^ that a classical scholar oCtwentv- 
three or twenty-four years of age, is a-raan prtaicipaUy 
conversant with works of imagination, ms feelings 
are quick, his fancy lively ,'and his taste good. TalenU 
for speculation and original inquiry he has none; nor 
has be formed the in valuable habit of pushinff things 
up to their first principles, or of collecting dry and 
nnamusing facts as the elements of reasoning. All the 
solid and masculine parts of his understanding^ are left 
wholly without cultivation ; be liates the pain of think- 
ing, and suspects every man whose boldness and origi- 
nodity call upon him to defend his opinions and prove 
his assertion*). 

A very curious argument is sometimes employed in 
justification of the learned minutiae to which all young 
men are doomed, whatever be their propensities in 
future life. What are you to do with a young man up 
to the age of seventeen? Just as if there was such a 
want ot dlfiicultiesto overcome, and of important 
tastes to inspire, that, from the mere necesrity of 
doing somethmg, and tlie impossibility of doing any 
thing else, you were driven to the expedient of metre 
and poetry ;— as if a young man within that period 
might not acquire the modem languages, modem his- 
tory, experimental philosophy, geography, chrono- 
logr, and a considerable share of mathematics r— as 
if the memory of thines was not more agreeable and 
more profitame than tne memory of woras. 

The great objection is, that we are not making the 
most of human life, when we constitute such an ex- 
tensiTS, and such minute classical erudition, an indis- 
pensable article in education. Up to a certain point 
we would educate every young man in Latin and 
Greek ; but to a point far uiort of that to which this 
species of education is now carried. Afterwards, we 
would grant to classical eradition as high honours as 
to every other department of knowledge, but not 
higher. We would place it upon a footmg with many 
otner objects of study $ but allow to it no superiority. 
Good scholars would be as certainly produced by these 
means as gfood •chemists, astronomers, and mathema- 
ticians are now produced, without any direct provision 
whatsoerer for tneir production. Why are we to trust 
to the diversity of human tastes, and the vareties of 
human ambition in every thing else, and distrast it 
in class! cs alone ? The passion for language is just as 
strong as any other literary passion. There are very 
good Persian and Arabic scholars in this country. 
Large heaps of trash have been dug up fkt>m Sanscnt 
ruins. We have seen, in our own times, a clergyman of 
the University of Oxford complimenting their majes- 
ties in Coptic and Syrophcenician verses ; and yet we 
doubt whether there will be a sufficient avidity m lite- 
rary men to get at the beauties of the finest writen 
which the world has yet seen ; and though the Samt 
Gheeta has (as can be proved) met with human bemgs 
to translate, and other human beings to read it, we 
think that, m order to secure an attention to Homer 
and Virgil, we must catch up every man— whether he 
Ss to be a clergyman or a duke— begin with him at six 
years of age, and never quit him till he Is twenty ; 
making him conjugate and decline for life and death ; 
and so teaching him to estimate his progress in real 
wii»dom as he can scan the veraes of the Greek trage- 
dians. 

The English clergy, in whose hands education entirely 
rests, bring up the first young men of tbe country as li 
they were all to keep grammar schools in little country 
towns ; and a nobleman, upon whose knowledge and 
liberalitT the honour and welfan of his country may 
depend, IS diligsntly woiried, for )^ his Ulb, with 



the small pedantry of longs and shorts. There \m a 
timid and absurd apprehension, on the part of ecclesi- 
astical tuton, of letting out the minds of youth upon 
difficult and important subjecu. They fsncy that 
mental exertion must end in nligious scepticism ; and, 
to preserve the principles of their pupils, they confine 
them to the safe ana elegant imbecility of classical 
learning. A genuine Oxford tutor would shudder to 
hear his young men disputing upon moral and political 
tnith,formnig and pulling down theoriea, and indulging 
in all the boldness of youthful discussion. He would 
augur nothhig from it out impiety to God and treason 
to kings. And yet, who vilifies both more than the 
holy poltroon who carefully averts from them the 
searching eye of reason, and who knows no better me- 
thod of teaching the highest duties, than by extirpa^ 
ting the finest qualities and habits of the mhid? If 
our religion is a fhble, the so<»er it is exploded the 
better. If our government is bad, it shoula be amend- 
ed. But we have no doubt of the trath of the one. or 
of the excellence of the other ; and are convinced that 
both will, be placed on a firmer basis in proportion as 
the minds of men are more trained to the investigati<m 
of trath. At present, we act with the minds of our 
young men as the Dutch did with their exuberant 
spices. An infinite quanUty of talent is annually de- 
stroyed in the univenities of England by the miserable 
iealonsy and littleness of ecclesiastical instractora. It 
Is in vain to isay we have produced great men under 
this system. We have produced great men under all 
systems. Every Englishman must pass half his life in 
learning Latm and Greek ; and classical leamins is 
supposed to have produced the talents which it has 
not heen able to extinguish. U is scarcely possible to 
prevent great men f^om rising up under any system of 
education, however bad. Teacn men demonology or 
astrology, and you will still have a certain portion of 
origkial genius, in sjpite-of these or any other branches 
of unorance and fhUy. 

There is a delusive sort of splendour in a vast body 
of men pursuing one object, and thoroughly obtaining 
it ; and yet, though it is very splendid, it is far from 
being useful. Classical literature is the great object 
at Oxford. Many mhids so employed, have produced 
many works and much fame in that department ; but 
if all liberal arts and sciences useful to human life had 
been taught there — if some had dedicated themselves 
to chemistry, some to mathematics, some to experi- 
mental philosophy*— «nd if every attainment had been 
honoured in the mixed ratio of its difficulty and utility, 
the system of such an University woula have been 
much mora valuable, but the splendour of its name 
something less. 

When an University has been doing useless things 
for a long time, it appean at first degrading to them 
to be useful. A set of lectures upon political economy 
would be dificouraged in Oxford,* probably despisea. 
probably not permitted. To discuss the indosure or 
commons, and to dwell upon imports and exports— to 
come so near4o common life, would seem to oe undig- 
nified and contemptible. In the same manner, tbe 
Parr, or the Bentley of his day, would be scandauzed 
in an University to be put on a level with the disco- 
verer of a neutral salt ; and yet^ what other measura 
is thera of dignity in intellectual labour^ but usefulness 
and difficulty ? And what ought the term University 
to mean, but a place where every science is taught 
which is liberal, and at the same time useful to man- 
kind? Nothing would so much tend to bring classical 
literature withm proper bounds as a steady and inva- 
riable appeal to these tests in our appreciation of all 
human knowledge. The puffed up pendant would col- 
lapse into his proper size, and the maker of venes, 
and the rememberer of words .would soon assume that 
station which is the lot of those, who go up unbidden 
to the upper places of the feast. 

We snould be sorry if what we have said should 
appear too contemptuous towards classical learning, 
vniich we most sincerely hope will always be held m 
great honour in this country, though we certainly do 
not wish to it that exclusive honour which it at present 

* They ksve sJnes been sstsbCshsd. 
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cnjoyw. A great clasdol leholar is aa oiiiainiait,and 
an important acqulritkm to hia eonntry; but, in a place 
of educatioo, we would give to all knowledse an equal 
chance for distinction ; and would trust to the Tarieties 
of human disposition that oTerj science worth culti< 
Tation would oe cultivated. Lookinff alwava to real 
utility as our euide, we should see, with equalpleasure, 
a studious and inquisitive mind arrangiog the produc- 
tions of nature, investigating the qualities of bodies, or 
mustering the difficulties of the learned lai^^uages. 
We should not care whether he were chemist, natural- 
1st, or scholar ; because we know it to be as necessary 
that matter should be studied,' and subdued to the use 
of man. as that taste should be gratified, and imagina- 
tion inflamed. 

In those who were destined for the church, we would 
oidoubtedly encourage classical learning more than 
in any other body of men ; but if we had to do with a 
young man going out into public life, we would exhort 
him to contemn, or at least not to afiect, the reputa- 
tion of a great scholar, but to educate hixnself for the 
offices of civil life. He should learn what tbe consti- 
tution of his country really was, how it had grown into 
its present state, the perib that had threatened it, the 
malic;nity that had attacked it, the courage that had 
fought for it, and the wisdom that had made it great. 
We would bring strongly before his ndnd the charac- 
ters of those Englishmen who have been the steady 
friends of the public happiness ; and by their exam- 
ples, would breathe into nun a pure pubhc taste which 
would keep him untainted in aU tne vicissitudes of 
political fortune. We would teach him to burst through 
the well-paid, and the pernicious cant of indiscriminate 
loyalty ; and to know 'his sovereign only as he dis- 
charged those duties, and displayed those qualities, 
for which the blood and the treasure of his people are 
confided to his hands. We should deem it of the ut- 
most importance that his attention was directed to the 
true principles of legislation— what effect laws can 
produce upon opinions, and opinions upon laws— what 
subjects are fit for legislative interference, and, when 
men may be left to the management of their own in- 
terests. The mischief occasioned by bad laws, and 
,the perplexity which arises from numerous laws— the 
causes of national wealth— the relations of foreign 
trade— the encouragement of manufactures and agri- 
culturo— the fictitious wealth occasioned by paper 
credit— the laws of population— the management of 
poverty and mendicity— the use and abuse of monopo- 
ly—the theory of taxatioi^-^e consequences of the 
public debt. These are some of the subjects, and some 
of the branches of civil education to which we would 
turn the minds of I'atiire judges, future senators, and 
future noblemen. After the first period of life had 
been given up to the cultivation of the classics, and the 
Teasoning powers were now beginning to evolve them- 
selves, these are some of the propensities in study 
Which we would endeavour to inspire. Great Imow- 
ledge, at such a period of life, we could not convey ; 
but we might fix a decided taste for its acquisition, 
snd a strong disposition to respect it in others. The 
formation ot some great scholus we should certainly 
prevent, and hinder many from learning what, in a few 
years, they would necessarily forget ; but this loss 
would be well repaid— if we could show the future ru- 
lers of the country that thought and labour which it 
requires to make a nation happy, or if we could inspire 
them with that love of public virtue, which, after reh. 
gion, we most solemnly believe to be the brightest or- 
nament of the mind of man. 



7EB1ALE EPUCATION. (EmmmoB Rsview, 
1810.) 

jU9ies to Ynmg LaHet m tJU Iwmrotment of ike Mmd. By 
Thomas BaoADHUBST. Svo. London, 1806. 

Mm. BaoADHuasT is a very good sort of a man, who 
has not written a very bad book, upon a very important 
■abject. His object (a very laudable one) is to re- 
commend a better system of female education than at 
prvaent pi«svails to this comtry^to tun the attention 



of women from the titfiilDg mmolts to whidi they an 
now condemned— and to cuulvate (acuities ^diich^ua- 
der the actual system of management, might almost 
as well not exist. To the examination of^hii ideas 
upon these points, we shall very cheerfully give op a 
portion of our time and attention. 

A great deal has been said of the original dilfeKnce 
of capacity between men and women ; as if women 
were more quick, and men more judicious ; as if wo- 
men were more remarkable for deUcacy of ossoda- 
tion, and men for stronger powers of attention. AH 
this, we confess, appears to us very fanciAd. Thst 
there is a difference in the understaiulings of the mea 
and the women we every day meet with, every bodv, 
we suppose, must perceive ; out there is none siuelr 
which may not be accounted for by the difierence oi 
circumstances in which they have oeen placed, with 
out leferring to any conjectural difference of origiaai 
conformation of mmd. As long as boys and girls run 
aboi^ in the dirt, and trundle hoops together, they axe 
both precisely alike. If you catch up one halT of these 
creatures, and train them to a particular set of actions 
and opinions, and the other half to a perfectly oppo- 
site set, of course their understandings will differ, as 
one or the other sort of occupations mm called this or 
that talent into action. There is surely no occasion to 
go into any deeper or more abstruse reasoning, in ot> 
aer to explain so very simple a phenomenon. Takiiia 
it. then, tor granted, that nature has been as bonntifiu 
of understanding to one sex as the other, it is incum- 
bent on us to consider what are the principal objec- 
tions commonly made aeainst the communication of a 
greater share of knowledge to women than commonly 
falls to their lot at present : for though it may bs 
doubted whether women should learn all that men 
leam, the immense disparity which now exists be* 
tween their knowledge we would hardly think could 
admit of any raticmal defence. It is not easy to ima- 
gine that there can be any just cause why a women of 
forty should be more ignorant than a boy of twelve 
years of age. If there be any ffood at all in female ig- 
norance, this (to use a very coUoquial phnse) is suro- 
ly too much or a good tlung. 

Something in this question must depend, no doubt, 
upon the leisure which either sex eigoys for tbe culti- 
vation of their understandings : — and we cannot help 
thinking, that women have folly as much, if not more 
idle time upon their hands than men. Women are ex- 
cluded trom all the serious business of the world ; men 
are lawyers physicians, clergymen, apothecaries, and 
justices of the peace— sources of exertion which cod. 
sums a great deal more time than producing and suck- 
ling children ; so that, if the thing is a thing that 
ought to be done— if the attainments of literature are 
objects really worthy the attention of females, they 
cannot plead the want of leisure as an excuse for indo- 
lence and neglect. The lawyer, who passes his day in 
exasperating the bickerings of Roe and Doe, is certain- 
ly as much engaged as his lady who has the whole of 
the momingbefore her to correct the children and psy 
the bills. The apothecary, who rushes from an act 
of phlebotomy in the western parts of the town to in- 
sinuate a bolus in the east, is surely as completely ab- 
sorbed as that fortunate female, who is darning the 
j^arment, or preparing the repast of her .Ssculapius at 
home ; and in every degree and situation in life, it 
seems that men must necessarily be expo-ed to more 
serious demands upon their time and attention than can 
possibly be the case with respect to the other sex. We 
are speaking always of the mir demands which ought 
to be made upon the time and attention of women ; tor, 
as the matter now stands, the time of women is con- 
sidered as worth nothing at all. Daughters are kept 
to occupations in sewing, patching mantua-making, 
and mending, by which It is impossible they can earn 
tenpence a day. The intellectual improvement of wo- 
men is considered to be of such suDordinate impor- 
tance, that twenty pounds paid for needle-work wooM 
give to a whole family leisure to acquire a fund of real 
knowledge. They are kept with nimble fingers and 
vacant understandings till the season of improvement 
is utterly passed away, and all chance of forming 
mora important haUta complataly lost. We do no 
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■MDyif ttbenecmarytlMt tbey ahoold ImuI tbe life 
of artlnns ; but we make this ■aeertion ooly upon the 
soppoeitioDy that it ie of •ome imponance women 
should be instructed : and that maaj ordinary occopa- 
lione for which a little money wiU Imd a better mboti- 
tnte, should be sacrifloed to this consideration. 

We bar m this discnssion, any objection which pro- 
eeeds from the mere noTelty of teaching women mora 
than they are already taught. It may be useless that 
their edacatien should be improved, or it may be per- 
nicious ; and these are the lair grounds on which the 
qoestion^may be arnied. But those who cannot bring 
their mmds to comlder such an unusual extension of 
knowledgei without connecting with it some sensation 
of the Ittdierotts, should remeniber that, m the progress 
from absolute isnorance, there is a period when colti- 
nation of mind u new to sTery rank and description of 
perBons. A century ago, who would hate believed 
that couniiy gentlemen could be brou|^t to read and 
^ell 'With the ease and accuracy which we now fre- 
quently remark) or supposed that they could be carried 
even to the elements of ancient and modem liistory ? 
Notliing is more common or nore stupid, than to take 
the actual for the possible— to beUeve that all which is. 
is all which can be ; first, to laugh at every proposed 
devktion from mactice as impossible— then, wnen it 
is carried Into effect, to be astonished that it did not 
take nlace before. 

I It 18 HLid, that the effect of knowledge is to make 
women pedantic and affected ,* and that nothing can 
be more offensive than to see a woman stepping out of 
the natural modesty of her sex to make an ostentatious 
display of her literary attafamients. This may be true 
eaoqgb ; but the answer is so trite and obvious, that 
we are almost ashamed to make it. All affectation 
and dispiay proceed from the supposition of possessing 
somethmg better than the rest of the world possesses. 
Nobody is vain of possessing two legs and two arms ; 
— becanse that is the precise quantityof either sort of 
limb which every body possesses, who ever heard a 
lady boast that She understood French?— for no other 
xeasony that we know of, but because every body in 
these dajrs does understand French ; and thooffh tnere 
may be some disgrace in being ignorant of that lan- 
nage, there is little or no merit in its acquisition. Dif- 
rese knowledge generally among women, and you will 
at once cure the conceit which niowledge occasions 
while it is rare. Vanity and conceit we shall of course 
witness in men and women as long as the world en- 
but by mnltiplyinff the attainments upon which 



these foelings are founded, you increase the* difficulty 
of indulging them, and renaer th^m much more toler- 
able, bT BuUdng them the proofr of much higher merit. 
When Isaming ceases to be uncommon among women, 
leareed women will cease to be affected. 

A mat many of the lesser and more obscure duties 
of life necessarily devolve upon the female sex. The 
amngement of all household matters, and the care of 
children hi their early inflmcy , must of course depend 
opon them. Now, there is a veiv general notion, that 
/the moment you put the education of women upon a 
i better footing than it is at present, at that moment 
there will be an end of all domestic economy ; and that 
if you once suffer women to eat of the tree of know- 
heagCy th^Bpt of the fkmily will very soon be reduced 
to the sa^Pkind of aerial and unsatisfactory diet. 
These, and all such opinions, are refernble to one great 
and coounon caase or error >— that man does every- 
thing, and that i^kture does nothing ; and that every- 
thing we see is referable to positive institution rather 
than to original feeling. Can anything, for example, 
be more perfectly absurd than to suppose that the care 
and perpetual soudtnde wliich a motner feels for her 
ehiloren, depends upon her ignbnnce of Greek and 
mathematics ; and that die would desert an infant for 
a quadratic equation 7 We seem to imagine that we 
can. break in pieces the solemn institution of nature, 
hf the little laws of a boarding-school ; and that the 
existence of the human race depends upon teaching 
women a little more, or a little less »— that Cimmerian 
ignorance can aid paternal affection, or the circle of 
axta and scieooespiodiieoiu destnictiaD. In the same 



manner, we foiget the ptinoiplei nptm which the lore 
of order, arrangement, and all the aru of economy 
depend. They depena not upon ignorance nor idle- 
ness, but upon the poverty, concision, and ruin which 
would enaoe from neglectmg them. Add to these prin- 
ciples, the love of what is beautiful and magnificent, 
and the vanity of display >— and there can surely be no 
reasonable doubt but that the oider and economy of 
private life is amply secured flrom the perilous inroads 
ofknowledns. 

We woold Citai know, too, if knowledge is to pro- 
duce such banelU effects upon the material and the 
household virtues, why this influence has not already 
been felt ? Women are much better educated now 
than they were a century ago { but they are by no 
means less remarkable for attention to the arrange- 
ment of their household, or less inclined to discharge 
the offices of parental affection It would be very 
easy to show that the same objection has been made 
at all times to every improvement in the education of 
both sexes and all ranks-^and been as uniformly aiul 
completely refitted by experience . A great part of the 
objections made to the education of women, are ra- 
ther objections made to human nature than to the fe 
male sex : for it is surely true that kno^edgCi where 
it produces any bad effects at all, does as much mis- 
chief to one sex as to the other,— and gives birth to 
fttllT as much arrogance, inattention to common 
aiEurs, and eccentricity, amons men, as it does among 
women. But it by no means foUows that you get rid oi 
vanity and self-conceit, becanse you get rid of learn- 
ing. Self-complacency can never want an excuse i 
and the best way to make it more tolerable, and more 
useful, is to give to it as high and as dignified an ob- 
ject as possible. But, at ul events, it is unfi&ir to 
bring forward against a part of theworM an objection 
which is equally powerful against the whole. When 
foolish women thmk they have any distinction, they 
are apt to be proud of it ; so are foonsh men. But we 
appeal to any one who has lived with cultivated per- 
sons of either sex, whether lie has not witoessed as 
much pedantry, as much wrongheadedness, as much 
arrogance, and certainly a great deal more rudeness, 
produced by learmng in men, than in women ; there- 
fore, we should make the accusation general— or dis- 
miss it altogether; though, with respect to pedantry, 
the learned are certamly a little unfortunate, that so 
very emphatic a word, which is occasionally applied 
to all men embarked eagerly in any pursuit, should be 
reserved exclusively for them : for. as pedantry is an 
ostentatious obtrusion of knowledge, m which those 
who hear us cannot sympathize, it is a fault of which 
soldien, sailors, sportsmen, gamesters, cultivaton, 
and all men engaged bi a particular occupation, are 
ouite as guilty as scholars; but they have the good 
fortune to have the vice only of pedantry^— while scho- 
lan have both the vice and the name or it too. * 

Some persons are apt to contrast the acquisition of 
important knowledg[e with wiiatthey caU simple plea- 
sures; and deem it more becoming that a woman 
should educate flowers, make firiendships wi:a biids. 
and pick up plants, than enter hito more difficult and 
fatigumg studies. If a woman has no taste and genius 
for higher occupations, let her engage m these, to be 
sure, rather than renuun destitute oiany pursuit. But 
why are we necessarily to doom a girl, whatever be 
her taste or her capacity, to one unvaried line of^t- 
ty and frivolous occupation? If she is full of strong 
sense and elevated curiosity, can there be any reason 
why she should be diluted and enfeebled down to a 
mere culler of simples, and fancier of birds?— why 
books of history and reasoning are to be torn out of 
her hands, and why she is to be sent, like a butterfly, 
to hover over the idle flowers of the field ? Such 
amusements are innocent to those whom they can 
occupy ; but they are not innocent to thoee who have 
too powerful unaerstandiDgs to be occupied by them. 
Light broths and fhiits are innocent food only to weak 
or to infant stomachs ; bat they are poison to that 
organ in its perfect and mature state. But the great 
chaim seems to be in the word stnip2ictfy— simple 
pleasures ! If by a simple pleasure is meant an inno- 
cent pleasure, the obeervation is best answered by 
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duywiag. that the plMwne which lesults from the 
acquisition of important knowledge ii quite ae inno- 
cent as any pleasure whatever : but it by a simj^e 
pleasure is meant one, the cause of wiiich can be easily 
analyzed) or which does not last long, or wiiich in 
itself is Tery faint, then simple pleasures seem to be 
very nearly synonymous with small pleasures ; and if 
the simplicity were to be a little increasedi the plea- 
sure would Tanish altogether. 

As it is impossible that every man should have 
industry or activity sufficiently to avail himself of the 
advantages of education, it is natural that men who 
are ignorant themselveS| should view, with some de- 
gree of jealousy and alarm any proposal for improving 
the education of women. But such men may depend 
upon it, however the system of female education may 
be exalted, that there will never be wanting a due pro- 
portion of failures ; and Uiat after parents, guardians, 
and preceptors have done all in their power to make 
everybody wise, there will be a plentiM supply of 
women who have taken special care to remain other- 
wise ; and they may rest assured, if the utter extinc- 
tion of ignorance and folly is the evil they dread, that 
their interests will always be effectually protected, in 
spite of every exertion to the contrary. 

We must in candour allow that tnose women who 
begin will have something more to overcome than 
may probably hereafter be the case* We cannot deny 
the jealousy wiiich exists among pompous and foolish 
men respecting the education of women. There is a 
class of pedants who would be cut short in the estima- 
tion of the world a whole cubit if it were generally 
known that a young lady of eighteen could be taught 
to decline the tenses of the middle voice, or acquaint 
herself with the iEolic varieties of that celebrated 
language. Then women have,, of course, all ignorant 
men for enemies to their instruction, who being bound 
(as they think) , in point of sex. to know more, are not 
well pleased, in point of fact, to know less. But, among 
men of sense and liberal politeness, a woman who has 
succesfully cultivated her mind, without diminishing 
the gentleness and propriety of her manners, is alwa)'s 
sure to meet with a respect and attention bordering 
upon enthusiasm. 

There is in either sex a strong and permanent dis- 
position to appear agreeable to me other ; and this is 
the fair answer to those who are fond of supposing, 
that an higher decree of knowledge would nuQce wo- 
men rather the rivals tlian the companions of men. 
Presupposing such a desire to please, it seems much 
more probable, that a common pursuit should be a 
Aresh source or interest than a cause of eontentiou. 
Indeed, to suppose that any mode of education can 
create a general jealousy and rivalry between the sex- 
es, is so very ridiculous, that it requires only to be 
stated in order to be refuted. The same dcslie of 
pleasii^g secures all that delicacy and reserve which 
are of such inestimable value to women. We are 
quite astonished, in hearing men converse on such 
subjects, to find them attributing such beautiful ef- 
fects to ignorance. It would appesr, from the tenour 
of such objections, that ignorance had been the great 
civillzer of the world. Women are delicate and refi- 
ned, only because they are ignorant ; — they manage 
their household, only because they are ignorant} — 
they attend to their children, only because they know 
no Setter. Now, we must really confess, we have all 
our lives been so ignorant as not to know the value of 
ignorance. We have always attributed the modesty 
and refined manners of women, to their being well 
taught in moral and religious duty,— to the hazardous 
situation m wiiich they are niaced,— to that perpetual 
yigiliihce which it is their duty to exercise over 
thought, and word, and action,— <and to that cultiva- 
tion of the mild virtues, which those who cultivate the 
stem and magnanimous virtues expect at their hands. 
After all, let it be remembered, we are not saying 
there are no objections to the difiusion of knowledge 
among the female sex. We would not hazard such a 
proposition respecting any tiling ; but we are saying, 
Jat, upon the whole, it is the best method of employ- 
ing time ; and that there are fewer objections to it 
than to any other method. There are, perhaps, 60,000 
fomalM in Great Britab who are exempted by cir<»m. 



stances from all necessary labour: Imt ( 
being must do something vnth their existence ; a&4 
the pursuit of knowledge is upon the whole, the most 
innocent, the most dignified, and the most useful me^ 
thod of filling up that idleness, of which there is al* 
ways so large a portion in nations far advanced ia. 
civilization. Let any man reflect, too, upon the soli- 
tary situation in which women are placed, — ^the ill 
treatment to which they are sometimes exposed, and 
which they must endure in silence, and without the 
power of complaining^— and he must feel convinced 
that the happmess of a woman wiU be materially in« 
creased in proportion as education has given her the 
habit and the means of drawing her resources from 
herself. 

There are a few common phrases in circulation, re* 
specting the duties of women, to which we wisn to 
pay some decree of attention, because they are rather 
mimical to those opinions which we have advanced on 
this subject. Indeed, independently of this, there is 
nothing which requires more vigUance than the ciir« 
rent phrases of tne day, of which there are always 
some resorted to in every dispute, and from the sove' 
reign authority of which it is often vain to make any 
appeal. < The true theatre for a woman is the sick- 
chamber ;' — * Nothing so honourable to a woman as 
not to be spoken of at all.' These two phrases, the 
delight of Noodiedom, are grown into common-places 
upon the subject ; and are not unfrequently employed 
to extinguish that love of knowledge m women, which, * 
in our humble opinion, it is of o much importance to 
cherish. Nothing, certainly, is so ornamental and 
delightAil in women as the benevolent affections ; but 
time cannot be filled up, and life employed^ with high 
and impassioned virtues. Some of these feelings are 
of rare occurrence-^all of short duration — or nature 
would sink under them^ A scene of distress and 
anguish is an occasion where the finest qualities of 
the female mind may be displayed ; but it is a man* 
strotts exaggeration to tell women that they are bom 
only for scenes of distress and anguish^ Nurse father^ 
mother, sister, and brother, if they want it »— it would 
be a violation of the plainest duties to neglect them. 
But^ when we are taUung of the common occupations 
of life, do not let us misUke the accidents for the oc- 
cupations »— when we are arniing how the twenty- 
three hours of the day are to be filled up, it is idle to 
tell us of those feelings and agitations above the level 
of common existence, which may employ the remain- 
ing hour. Compassion, and every other virtue, are 
the great objects we all ought to Have in view ; but no 
man (and no woman) can fill up the twenty-four hours 
by acts of virtue. But one is a lawyer, and the other 
a plouffhman, and the third a merchant ; and then, 
acts of goodness and intervals of compassion, and fine 
feeling, are scattered up and down the common occu* 
]>ations of life. We know women are to be compas* 
sionate ; but they cannot be compassionate fVom e:ght 
o'clock in the morning till twelve at night : — and what 
are they to do in the mterval ? This is the only ques- 
tion we have been putting all along, and is all that can 
be meant by literary education. 

Then, again, as to the notoriety which is incurred 
by literature .r— The cultivation oflmovledge is a very 
distinct thing from its publication ; nor does it foUow 



she has talent enough (or it. We do not 
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to write booksf— to defend and reply, — ^to squabble 
about the tomb of Achilles, or the puun of TYoy, — any 
more than we wish her to dance at the opera, to play 
at a public concert, or to put pictures in the exhibition, 
because she has learned music, dancmg, and drawing. 
The great use of her'knowledge will be that it contri- 
butes to her private happiness. She may make it 
ptA)lic: but it is not* the principal object which the 
friends of female education have in view. Among 
men, the few who write bear no comparison to the 
many who read. We hear most of the former, in- 
deed, because they are, in general, the most ostenta- 
tious part of literary men ; but there ere innumerable 
persons who, without ever laying themselves before 
the public, have made use of literature to add to the 
strength of their understandings, and to improve the 
happbtf as of thsir dyes. Alter ^ it may Da tB evu 
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for ladies to be talked of: but ve reallr think those 
ladles who are talked of only as Mrs. Marcet. Mrs. 
Somerrille, and Miss Martineau are talked or, may 
bear their misfortunes with a very ^eat degree of 
Christian patience. 

Their exemption f^om all the necessary business of 
life is one of tne most powerM motives for the im- 
provement of education in women. Lawyers and 
physicians have in their professions a constant motive 
to exertion ; if you neglect their education, they must 
in a certain degree educate themselves by their com- 
merce with the world : they must learn caution, ac- 
fluracy, and judgment^ bejcause they must incur re- 
s^sibllity. But if you neglect to educate the mind 
of a woman^ by the speculative difficulties which 
occur in literature, it can never be educated at all : if 
you do not effectually rouse it by education, it must 
remain for ever languid. Uneducated men may escape 
intellectual degradation ; uneducated women cunnot. 
They have nothing to do ; and if they come untaught 
from the schools of education, they will never be in- 
structed in the school of events. 

Women have not their livelihood to gain by know- 
ledge ; and that is one motive for relaxing all those 
efforts which are made in the education of men. They 
certainly have not ; but they have happiness to gain, 
to whicn knowledge leads as probably as it does to 
profit ; and that is a reason against mistaken indul- 
gence. Besides, we conceive the labour and fatigue 
of accomplishments to be quite equal to the labour and 
fatigue of knowledge ; and that it takes quite as many 
years to be charming as it does to be learned. 

Another difference of the sexes is, that women are 
attended to, and men attend All acts of courtesy 
and politeness originate from the one sex, and are 
received by the other. We can sec no sort of reason, 
in this diversity of condition, for giving to women a 
trifling and insignificant education ; but we see in it 
a very powerful reason for strengthening their judg- 
ment, and inspiring them with the habit of employing 
time usefully. We admit many striking dificrences 
in the situation of the two sexes, and many striking 
differences of understanding, proceeding from the dif 
ferent circumstances in whicn they are placed : but 
there is not a single difi'erence of this kind which does 
not afford a new argument for making the education of 
women better than it is. They have nothing serious 
to do ; — is that a reason why they should be brought 
op to do nothing but what is trimng ? They are ex- 
posed 1:0 great dangers ; — is that a reason why their 
taculties are to be purposely and industriously weak- 
ened? They are to form the characters of future 
men ; — ^is that a cause why their own characters are 
to be broken and frittered down as they now are ? In 
short, there is not a single trait in that diversity of 
circumstances, in which the two sexes are placed, that 
does not decidedly prove the magnitude of the error 
we commit in neglecting (as we do neglect) the edu- 
cation of women. 

If the objections against the better education of wo- 
men could be overruled, one of the great advantages 
that would ensue would be the extinction of innumera- 
ble follies. A decided and prevailing taste for one or 
another mode of education there must be. A century 
piist) it was for housewifery — now it is for accomplish- 
ments. The object now is, to make women artists, — 
to give them an excellence in drawing, music, paint- 
ing, and dancingi^ — of which, persons who make these 
pursuits the occupation of their lives, and derive from 
them their subsistence, need not be ashamed. Now, 
one g^reat evil of all this is, that it does not last. If 
the whole of life were an Olympic game,— if we could 
go on feasting and dancing to the end, — this might do ; 
but it is in truth merely a provision for the little inter- 
vai between coming into life, and settling in it ; while 
it leaves a long and dreary expanse behind, devoid 
both of dignity and cheerfulness. No mother, no wo- 
man who has passed over the few first years of life, 
j^insfs, or danc*^, or draws, or plays upon musical in- 
•trurnsnts J These are merely means for disphyJng 
the grace and vivacity of youth, which evory womm 
gives op, as she gives up the dress and the* manners 
eighteen i she has no wish to retain them ; or, if she 



has, she is driyen out of them by diameter and deri- 
sion. The system of female education, as it now 
stands, aims only at embellishing a few years of Ufe, 
which are in themselves so full of grace and happiness, 
that they hardly want it ; and then leaves the rest of 
existence a miserable prey to idle insignificaoce. No 
woman of understandmg and reflection can possibly 
conceive she is doing Justice to her children oy sucn 
kind of education. The object is, to give to children 
resources that will endure as long as life endures, — 
habits that time will ameliorate, not destroy,— occu- 
pations that will render sickness tolerable, solitude 
pleasant, age venerable, life more dignified and useful, 
and therefore death less terrible : and the compeusa- 
tioD. which is offered for the ommission of all this, is a 
short-lived blaze, — a little temporary effect, which has 
no other consequence than to deprive the renuunder 
of life of all taste and relish. There may be women 
who have a taste for the fine arts, and who evince a 
decided talent for drawing, or tor music. In that 
case, there can be no objection to the cultivation of 
these arts ; but the error is, to make such things the 
grand and universal object, — to insist upon it that 
every woman is to sing, and draw, and dance — with 
nature, or against nature, — to bind her apprentice to 
some accomplishment, and if she cannot succeed in 
oil or water-colours, to prefer gilding, varnishing, bur- 
nisliing, box-makin^,to real solid improvement in taste, 
knowledge, and understanding. 

A great deal is said in favour of the social liature 
of the fine arts. Music gives pleasure to others. 
Drawing is an art, the amusement of which does not 
centre in him who exercises it, but is diffused among 
the rest of the world. This is true ; but there is no- 
thing, after all, so social as a cultivated mind. We 
do not mean to speak slightingly of the fine arts, or 
to depreciate the good humour with which they are 
sometimes exhibited ; but we appeal to any man, whe- 
ther a little spirited and sensible conversation— dis- 
playing, modestly, usefhl acquirements — and evincing 
rational curiosity, is not weU worth the highest exer- 
tions of musical or graphical skill. A woman of 
accompli8hm«>nts may ententain those who have 
the pleasure of knowing her for half an hour with 
great brilliancy ; but a mind full of ideas, and with 
that elastic spring which the love of knowledge only 
can convey, is a perpetual source of exhilaration and 
amusement to aU that come within its reach; — ^not 
collecting its force into single and insulated achieve- 
ments, like the effort made in the fine arts — but dif- 
fusing, equally over the whole of existence, a calm 
pleasure— better loved as it is longer felt — and suit- 
able to every variety and every period of life. There- 
fore, instead of hanging the understanding of a woman 
upon walls, or hearing it vibrate upon strings, — in- 
stead of seeing it in clouds, or hearing it in the wmd, 
we would make it the first spring and ornament of 
society, by enriching it with attainments upon which 
alone such power depends. 

If the education of women were improved, the edu- 
cation of men would be improved also. Let any one 
consider (in order to bring the matter more home by 
an individual instance) of what immense importance 
to society it is, whether a nobleman of first-rate for. 
tune and distinction is well or ill brought up ; — what 
a taste and fashion he may Inspire for private and for 
political vice ! — and what misery and mischief he may 
produce to the thousand human beings who are de- 
pendent on him ! A country contains no such curse 
within its bosom. Youth, wealth, high rank, and 
vice, form a combination which baffles all remon- 
strance and beats down all opposition. \ man of high 
rank who combines these qualifications for corruption, 
is almost the master of the manners of the age, ana 
has the public happmess within his grasp. But the 
most beautiful possession which a country can have 
is a noble and rich man^ who loves virtue and know- 
ledge ; — ^who without hemg feeble or fanatical is pious 
— and who without being factious is firm and inde"- 
pendent ; — who, in liis political life, is an equitable 
mediator botwfen king and people ; and. in his civil 
life, a firm promoter of all which can shod a lustre 
upon his coimtry, or promote the peace and order of 
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the world. But if these objects are of Che hnportance 
which we attribute to them, the education or women 
must be important, as the fonnation of character for 
the first seven or eight years of life seems to depend 
almost entirely upon them. It is certainly in the 
power of a sensible and well-educated mother to in- 
spire within that period, such tastes and propensities 
as shall nearly decide the destiny of the tuiure man ; 
and this is done, not only by the intentional exertions 
of the mother, but by the gradual and insensible imi- 
tation of the child ; ior there is something extremely 
contagious in greatness and rectitude of thmking, eyen 
at that age ; and the character of the mother with 
whom he passes his early infancy, is always an event 
of the utmost importance to the cnild. A merely ac- 
complished' woman cannot infuse her tastes into the 
minds of her sons ; and, if she could, nothing could 
be more unfortunate than her success. Besides, when 
her accomplishments are given up, she has nothing 
left for it out to amuse herself in the best way she 
can; and, becoming entirely frivolous, either declines 
altogether the fatigues of attending to her children, 
or. attending, to them, has neither talents nor know- 
ledge to succeed ; and therefore, here is a plain and 
fair answer to those who ask so triumphantly, why 
should a woman dedicate herself to this branch of 
knowledge ? or why should she be attached to such 
science ? — Because, by having gained information on 
these points, she may inspire her son with valuable 
tastes, which may abide by him through life, and car- 
• ry him up to all the subhmities of knowledge ; — be- 
cause she cannot lay the foundation of a great charac- 
ter, if she is absoroed in frivolous amusements^ nor 
inspire her child with noble desires, when a long 
course of trifling has destroyed ^e little talents which 
were left by a bad education. 

It is of great importance to a country, that there 
should be as many understandings as possible active- 
ly employed within it. Mankind are much happier for 
the disco^ry of barometers, thermometers, steam-en- 
gines, and aU the inuumeraole inventions in the arts 
and sciences. We are every day and every hour reap- 
ing the benefit of such talent and ingenuity. The 
same observation is tnie of such works as those of 
Dryden, Pope, Milton, and Shakspeare. Mankind are 
much happier that such individuals have lived and 
written ; tney add every day to the stock of public 
enjoyment — and perpetually gladden and embellish 
life. Now, the numoer of those who exercise their 
understandings to any good j)urpose, is exactly in 
proportion to those who exercise it at all; but, as the 
matter stands at present, half the talent in the uni- 
verse runs to waste, and is totally unprofitable. It 
would have been almost as well for the world, hither- 
to, that women, instead of possessing the capacities 
they do at present, should have been bom wholly 
destitute of wit, genius, and every other attribute of 
mind, of which men make so eminent an use : and the 
ideas of use and possession are so united together, 
that, because it has been the custom in almost all 
countries to give to women a difierent and a worse 
education than to men, the notion has obtained that 
they do not possess faculties which they do not culti- 
vate. Just as, in breaking up a common, it is some- 
times very difficult to make the poor believe it will 
carry com, merely because they nave been hitherto 
accustomed to see it produce nothing but weeds and 
grass — they very naturally mistake present condition 
for general nature. So completely nave the talents 
of women been kept down, that there is scarcely a 
single work, either of reason or imagination, written 
by a woman, which is hi general circulation either in 
the English, French, or Italian literature ; — scarcely 
one that has crept even into the ranks of our minor 
poets. 

If the possession of excellent talents is not a con- 
clusive reason why they should be improved, it at 
least amounts to a very strong presumption ; and, if 
it can be shown that women may be tramed to reason 
and imagine as well as roan, the strongest reasons are 
certainly necessary to show us why we should not 
avail ourselves of such rich gifts ot natare ; and we 
have a right to eaU for tba deal •tatement of tboM 



I perils which make it neoetary that such taleolr 
should be totally extinguished, or, at most, very par 
' tially dmwn out. The burthen of proof does not Ik 
with those who say, increase the quantity of talent in 
any country as much as possible — for such a proposi- 
tion is in conformity with every man^s feelings : but 
it lies with those wno say, take care to keep that un- 
derstanding weak and trifling, which natare nas made 
capable of becoming strong and powerful. The para 
dox is with them, not with us. In all human reason- 
ing, knowledge must be taken for a good, till it can 
be shown to be an evil. But now, nature makes to us 
rich and magnificent presents ; and we say to her— 
You are too luxuriant and muniflcent — ^we must keep 
you under, and prane you ; — ^we have talents enough 
in the other half of the creation ^— and, if you will not 
stupefy and enfeeble the mind of women to our hands, 
we ourselves must expose them td a narcotic process) 
and educate away that fatal redundance with which 
the world is afflicted, and the order of sublunary things 
deranged. 

One of the greatest pleasures of life is conversation ; 
— and the pleasures ot conversation are of course en- 
hanced by every increase of knowledge : not \hm we 
should meet together to talk of alkalis and angles, or 
to add to our stock of history and philology — though 
a little of these things is no bad ingredient in conver- 
sation { but let the subject be what it may, there is 
always a prodigious difierence between the conversa- 
tion of those who have been well educi^ted and of 
those who have not enjoyed this advantage. Educa- 
tion gives fecundity ot thought, copiousness of illus- 
tration, quickness, vigour, fancy, words, ima^s, and 
illustrations ;— it decorates every common thmg, and 
gives the power of trifling without being undignified 
and absurd. The subjects themselves may not be 
wanted upon which the talents of an educated man 
have been exercised ; but there is always a demand 
for those talents which his education has rendered 
strong and quick. Now, really, nothing can be fur- 
ther from our intention than to say any thing rude 
and unpleasant ; but we must be excused for obser- 
ving that it is not now a very common thing to be 
iiiterested by the variety and extent of female know- 
ledge, but it is a very common thing to lament that 
the finest faculties in the world have been confined 
to trifles utterly unworthy of their richness and their 
strength. 

The pursuit of knowledge is the most innocent and 
interesting occupation vmich can be given to the 
female sex ; nor can there be a better method of check- 
ing a spirit of dissipation than by difiusing a taste for 
literature. The way to attack vice, is by setting 
up something else against it. Give to women, in 
early youth, something to acquire, of sufficient in- 
terest and importance to command the application of 
their mature faculties, and to excite their perse- 
verance in future life ; — ^teach them that happiness 
is to be derived from the acquisition of knowledge, 
as well as the gratification or vanity : and you will 
raise up a much more formidable barrier against dissi- 
pation than an host of exhortations and iuvectivos can 
supply. 

It sometimes happens that an unfortunate man gets 
drunk with very baa wine, — not to gratify his palate, 
but to forget his cares : he does not set any value on 
what he receives, but on account of what it excludes : 
— it keeps out something worse than itself. Now, 
though it were denied that the acquisition of serious 
knowledge is of itself important to a woman, still it 
prevents a taste for silly and pernicious works of ima- 
gination ; it keeps away the norrid trash of novels ; 
and, in lieu of that eagerness for emotion and adven- 
ture which books of that sort inspire, promotes a calm 
and steady temperament of mind. 

A man who deserves such a piece of good fortune, 
may generally find an excellent companion for all the 
vicissitudes oi life ; but it is not s6 easy to find a com* 
panion for his understanding, who has similar pursuits 
with himself, or who can comprehend the pleasure he 
derives from them. We really aee no reason why 
it should not be otherwise ; nor comprehend how the 
pleasures of domestic Hfe can be promoted by dSmi- 
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«lshltig the mimbeir of fal^eets in which penons who 
are to spend their Utos together take a commoii in- 
terest. 

One of the most agreeable consequences of imow- 
Icdi^e is the respect and importance which it commu- 
nicates to old age. Men rise in character often as 
they increase in years ; — they are venerable firom 
what they liave acqaired, and pleasing from what they 
can impart, if they outlive their faculties, the mere 
frame itself is respected for what it once contained'; 
but women (such is their unfortunate style of educa- 
tion) hazard every thing upon one cast of the die ; — 
when youth is gone, all is gone. No human creature 
gives his admiration for nothinff : either the eye must 
be charmed, or the understanding gratified. A wo- 
man must talk wisely or look weU. Every human 
being must put up with the coldest civility, who has 
neither the charms of youth nor the wisdom of aee. 
Neither is there the slightest commiseration for de- 
cayed accomplishments ; — no man mourns over the 
fragments of a dancer, or drops a tear on the reUcs of 
musical skill. They are flowers destined to perish ; 
but the decay of great talents is always the subject of 
solemn pity ; and, even when their last memorial is 
over, their ruins and vestiges are regarded with pious 
afiection. » 

There is no coimection between the ignorance in 
which women are kept, and the preservation of moral 
and religious principle ; and yet certainly there is, in 
the minds of some timid and respectable persons, a 
vague, indefinite dread of knowledge, as if it were 
capable ef producing these effects. It might almost 
be suppose^ from the dread which the propagation of 
knowledge has excited, that there was some great 
secret which was to be kept in impenetrable obscurity. 
— that all moral rules were a species of delusion ana 
imposture, the detection of which, by the improve- 
ment of tne understanding, would oe attended with 
the most fatal consequences to all, and particularly to 
women. If we could possibly understand what these 
great secrets were, we ml^ht perhaps be disposed to 
concur in their preservation ; but believing that all 
the salutary rules which are imposed on women are 
the result of true wisdom, and productive of the 
greatest happiness, we cannot understand how they 
are to become less sensible of this truth in proportion 
as their power of discoveVing truth in general is in- 
creased, and the habit of viewing questions with ac- 
curacy and comprehension established by education. 
There are men, mdeed, who are always exclaiming 
against every species of power, because it is connect- 
ed with danger : their dread of abuses is so much 
stronger than their admiration of uses, that they 
woold cheerfully give up the use of fire, gunpowder, 
and i>rinting, to be freed from robbers, incendiaries, 
and libels. It is true,, that every increase of know- 
ledge may possibly render depravity more depraved, 
as well as it may mcrease the strength of virtue. It 
is in itself only power ; and its value depends on its 
application. But, trust to the natural love of good 
where there is no temptation to be bad — ^it operates 
nowheremore forcibly than in education. No man, 
whether he be tutor, guardian, or friend, ever con- 
tents himself with infusing the mere ability to ac- 
quire ; but giving the power, he gives with it a taste 
lor the wise and rational exercise of that power ; so 
that an educated person is not only one with stronger 
and better fiiculties than others, but with a more use- 
ful propensity— a disposition better cultivated — and 
associations of a higher and more important class. 

In sliort. and to recapitulate the main points upon 
which we nave insisted : — Why the disproportion in 
knowledge between the two sexes shoula be so great, 
when the inequality in natural talents is so small ; or 
why the understanding of women should be lavished 
upon trifles, when nature has made it capable of high- 
er andlMtter things, we profess ourselves not able to 
uiderstand. The affectation charged upon female 
knowledge is best cured by makine that knowledge 
more general : and the economy dev(Mved upon women 
is best secured by the ruin, disgrace, and inconveni- 
ence which proceeds firom neglecting it. For the care 
at ehUdi«n« nature has mada a direct and powarAil 



provision ; and the gentleness and eleganee of women 
IS the natural consequence of that desire to pleasoi 
which is productive of the greatest partof civihzation 
and refinement, and which rests upon a foundation 
too deep to be shaken by any such modifications in 
education as we have proposed. If you educate wo- 
men to attend to dignified and important subjects, you 
are multiplying, beyond measure, the chances of 
human improvement, by preparing and medicating 
those early impressions, which always come from th^ 
mother ; and which, in a great majority of instances, 
are quite decisive of character and genius. Nor is it 
oidy in the business of education that women would 
influence the destiny of men. If women know more, 
men must learn more — for ignorance would then be 
shameful — and it would become the fashion to be in- 
structed. The instruction of women improves the 
stock of national talents, and employs more minds for 
the instruction and amusement of the world ; — ^it in- 
creases the pleasures of society, by multiplying the 
topics upon which the two sexes take a common inter- 
est ; ana makes marriage an intercourse of understand- 
ing as well as of affection, by giving dignity and 
importance to the female character. The education 
of women favours pubUc morals ; it provides for every 
season of life, as well as for the brightest and the best ; 
and leaves a woman when she is stricken by the hand 
of time, not as she now Is, destitute of every thing, and 
neglected by all ; but with the full power and the 
splendid attractions of Imowledge,— diffusing the ele- 
gant pleasures of polite literature, and receiving the 
just homage of learned and accomplished men. 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS. (Edinbubob Revtew, 1810.) 

Remarkt on the Syattm ofEdmeatiou in Public SehooU. Svo. 
Hatchard. London, 1809. 

Thebe is a set of well-dressed, prosperous gentle- 
men who assemble daily at Mr. Hatchard's shop ; — 
clean, civil personages, well in with i)eo])le in power, 
— delighted with every existing institution — and al- 
most with every existing circumstance : — and, every 
now and then, one of these personages writes a little 
book ; — and the rest praise that little book-— expecting 
to be praised, hi their turn, for their own little books: 
— «nd of these little books, thus written by these clean, 
civil personages, so expecting to be praised, the 
pamphlet before us appears to be one. 

The subject of it is the advantage of public schools ; 
and the author, very creditably to himself, ridicules 
the absurd clamour, first set on foot by Dr. Rennel, 
of the irreligious tendency of public schools : he then 
proceeds to an investigation of the effects which pub- 
lic (schools may produce upon the moral character ; 
and here the subject becomes more difficult, and the 
pamphlet worse. 

In arguing any large or general Question^ it is of in- 
finite importance to attend to the nrst feelmgs which 
the mention of the topic has a tendency to excite ; and 
the name of a public school brings with it immediately 
the idea of brilliant classical attainments ; but, upon 
the importance of these studies j we are not now offer- 
ing any opinion. The only pomts for consideration 
are, whether boys are put in the way of becoming 
good and wise men by these schools ; and whether 
they actually gather there those attainments which it 
pleases mankind, for the time being, to consider as 
valuable, and to decorate by the name of learning. 

By a public school, we>mean any endowed place of 
education, of old standing, to which the sons of gen- 
tlemen resort in considerable numbers, and where 
they continue to reside, from eight or nine, to eighteen 
years of age. We do not give this as a definition 
which would have satisfied Porphyry or Duns-Scotus, 
but as one sufficiently accurate for our purpose. The 
characteristic features of these schools are, their an* 
tiquity, the numbers, and the iwes of the young people 
who are educated at them. We beg leave, however, 
to premise, that we have not the slightest hitention of 
hismuating any thing to the dispaxagement of the 
present discipline or pnaent nJert of tfaete fchoob, 
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as compared with other times and other men: we 
hare no reason whatever to doubt that they are as 
ably governed at this as they have been at any pre- 
ceding period. Whatever objections we may have to 
these institutions, they are to faults, not depending 
on present adminisirution, but upon original con- 
struction.* 

At a public school (for such is the system estab- 
lished by immemorial custom), every ooy is alter, 
nateiy tyrant and slave. The power which the elder 
part of these communities exercises over the younger 
IS exceedingly great — very difficult to be controlled — 
and accompanied, not untrequently, with cruelty and 
caprice. It is the common law of the place, that the 
young should be implicitly obedient to the elaer boys ; 
and this obedience resembles more the submission of 
a slave to his master, or of a sailor to his captain, 
than the common and natural deference which woula 
always be ^hown by one boy to another a few^years 
older than himself. Now, this system we cannot 
help considering as an evil, — because it inflicts upon 
boys, for two or three years of their lives, many pain- 
ful hardships^ and mucn unpleasant servitude. These 
sufferings nught perhaps be of some use in military 
schools ; but, to give to a boy the habit of enduring 
privations to which he will never again be called upon 
to submit — to inure him to pains which he will never 
again feel — and to subject him to the privation of com- 
forts with which he will always in future abound — is 
aurely not a very useful and valuable severity in edu- 
cation. It is not the life in miniature which he is to 
lead hereafter— nor does it bear any relation to it : — 
he will never again be subiected to so much insolence 
and caprice ; nor ever, in all human probability, called 
upon to make so many sacrifices. The servile obedi- 
ence which it teaches might be useful to a menial 
domestic; or .the habits of enterprise which it en- 
courages prove of importance to a military partisan ; 
but we cannot see what bearing it has upon the calm. 
Tegular, civil life, which the sons of gentlemen, des- 
tined to opulent idleness, or to any of the three learned 
professions, are destined to lead. Such a system 
makes many boys very miserable ; and produces those 
bad effects upon the temper and disposition, which 
unjust suffering always does produce ; — ^but what good 
it does we are much at a loss to conceive. Reasonable 
obedience is extremely useful in forming the disposi- 
tion. Submission to tyranny lays the foundation of 
hatred, suspicion, cunning, and a variety of odious 
passions. We are convinced that those young people 
will turn out to be the best men, who have been 
guarded most effectually in their childhood, from every 
species of useless vexation ; and experienced, in the 
greatest degree, the blessings of a wise and rational 
indulgence. But even if these effects upon future 
character are not produced, still four or five years in 
childhood make a very considerable period of human 
existence ; and it is by no means a trifling considera- 
tion whether they are passed happily or unhappily. 
The wretchedness of school tyranny is trifling enough 
to a man who only contemplates it in ease of body and 
tranquillity of mmd, through the medium of twenty 
intervening years ; but it is quite as real, and quite as 
acute, while it lasts, as any of the sufferings of mature 
life : and the utility of these sufferings, or the price 
paid in compensation for them, should be clearly made 
out to a conscientious parent before he consents to 
expose his children to tnem. 

This system also gives to the elder boys an absurd 
and pernicious opinion of their own importance, which 
is often with dimculty effaced by a considerable com- 
merce with the world. The head of a public school is 
generally a very conceited young man. utterly ignorant 
of his own dimensions, and losing all that habit of 

* A public Khool is thouf ht to be the best cure for the inso- 
Isnee of youth Ail aristocracy. This inaoteuce, however, i< not 
a little increased by the homage of m asters, and would lOon 
meet with iu natural check in the world. There can be no 
occaiion to bring five hundred boys together to teach a young 
nobleman that proper demeanor which be would learn eo 
much better from the first EngUsb geatleman whom he might 
Hunk proper to insult. 



conciliation towards others, and that anxiety for ptif 
improvement, which result from the natural modesty 
of youth. Nor is this conceit very easily and speedily 
gotten rid of; — ^we have seen (if we mistake not^ pub- 
lic school importance lasting through the half ot after 
life, strutting in lawn, swelling in ermine, and cits- 
playing itself, both ridiculously and offensively, in the 
haunts and business of l)earded men. 

There is a manliness in the athletic exercises ot 
public schools which is as seductive to the imagina- 
tion as it is utteply unimportant in itself. Of what 
importance is it in after life whether a boy can play 
well or ill at cricket ; or row a boat with the skill and 
precision of a waterman? If our young lords and 
esquires were hereafter to wrestle together in public, 
or the gentlemen of the Bar to exhibit Olympic games 
in Hilary Term, the glory attached to these exercises 
at pubhc schools would be rational and important. 
But of what use is the body of an athlete, wlien we 
have good laws over our heads, — or when a pistol, a 
postchaise, or a porter, can be hired for a rew shil- 
lings ? A gentleman does nothing but ride or walk ; 
and yet such a ridiculous stress is laid upon the man- 
liness of the exercises customary at public schools — 
exercises in which the greatest blockheads commonly 
excel the most — which often render habits of idleness 
inveterate-T-and often lead to foolish expense and dis- 
sipation at a more advanced period of nfe. 

One of the supposed advantages of a public school 
is the greater knowledge of the world which a boy is 
considered to derive from those situations ; but if, by 
a knowledge of t!ie world, is meant a knowledge of 
the forms and manners which are found to be the most 
pleasing end useful in the world, a boy from a public 
school is almost always extremely deficient in these 
particulars ; and his sister, who has remained at home 
at the apron-strings of her mother, is very much his 
superior in the science of manners. It is probably 
true, that a boy at a public school has made more ob- 
servations on human character, because he has had 
more opportunities of observing than ifhve been en- 
joyed by young persons educated either at home or at 
private schools : but this little advance gained at a 
public school is so soon overtaken at college or in the 
world, that, to have made it, is of the least possible 
consequence, and utterly undeserving of any ribk in- 
curred in the acquisition. Is it any injury to a man 
of thirty or thirty-five years of age — to a learned ser- 

ieaiit or venerable dean — that at eighteen they did not 
:now so much of the world as some other boys of the 
same standing? They have probably escaped the 
arrogant character so often attendant upon this trifling 
superiority ; nor is there much chance that they have 
ever fallen into the common and youthful error of 
mistaking a premature initiation into vice for a know- 
ledge of the ways of mankind ; and, in addition to 
these salutary exemptions, a unnter in London brings 
it all to a level ; and offers to every novice the ad- 
vantages which are supposed to be derived from this 
precocity of confidence and polish. 

According to the general prejudice in favour of pub- 
lic schools, it would be thought (juite as absurd and 
superflous to enumerate the iUustnous characters who 
have been bred at our three great seminaries of this 
description, as it would be to descant upon the illus- 
trious characters who have passsed in and out of 
London over our three great bridges. Almost ere- 
ry conspicuous person is supposed to have been 
educated at public schools ; and there are scarce- 
ly any means (as it is imagined) of making an actual 
comparison ; and yet, great as the rage is, and long 
has been, for public schools, it is very remark- 
able, that the most eminent men in every art and 
science have not been educated at public schools ; and 
this is true, even if we include, in the term of public 
schools, not only Eton, Winchester, and Westmuia>ter, 
but the Charter-House, St. Paul's School, Merchant 
Tailors', Rugby, and every school in England, at aU 
conducted upon the plan of the three first. The great 
schools of Scotland we do not caU public schools ; be- 
cause, in these, the mixture of domestic life gives to 
them a widely different character. Spenser, Pope, 
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ShakspeaTB. Bntler^ Rochester, Spratt, PanieU, Garth, 
Cougreve, Gay, Swift, Thompson, Slienstoue, Akcn- 
side, Goidsnuih, Samuel Johnsou, Ueauinont and 
Fletcher, Ben Jonsoa, Sir Philip Sydney, Sa\'age, 
Arbuttmot, and Buras, among: the poets, were not 
ed icated in the system of English schools. Sir Isaac 
NevrtoD, Maclaurin, Wallis, Uamstead, Saunderson, 
Simpson, and Napier, among men of science, were not 
educated at public schools. The three best historians 
that the Eaf^ish language has produced, Clarendon, 
Hume, and Robertson, were not educated at public 
schools. Public schools have done little in England 
for the fine arts — as in the examples of Inigo Jones, 
Vanbrugh, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Garrick, &e. 
The great medical writer and discoverers in Great 
Britain, Harvey, Cheselden, Hunter, Jenner, Meade, 
Brown, and Cuilen, were not educated at public 
schools. Of the great writers on morals and meta- 
physics, it was not the system of public schools which 
produced Bacon, Shaftesbury, Hobbes, Berkeley, But- 
ler, Hume, Hartley, or Dugald Stewart. The greatest 
discoverers in chemistry have not been bright up at 
public schools; — we mean Dr. Priestley, Dr. Black, 
and Mr. Davy. The only Englishmen who have 
evinced a remarkable genius, in modern times, for the 
art ot" war, — the Duke of Marlborough, Lord Peter- 
borough, General Wolfe, and Lord Olive, were all 
trained in private schools. So were Lord Coke, Sir 
Matthew Hale, and Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, and 
Chief Justice Holt, among" the lawyers. So also, 
among statesmen, were Lord Burleigh, Walsingham, 
the Elarl of Stralford, Thurloe, Cromwell, Hampden, 
Lord Clarendon, Sir Walter Raleigh, S; ' 
Sir W. Temple. Lord Somers, Burke. 
In addition to this list, we must not L.^^* u.« ..»...^, 
of such eminent scholars and men of letters, as Cud- 
worth, Chilling worth, Tillotson, Archbishop King, 
Selden, Conyers, Middleton, Bentley. Sir Thomas 
More, Cardinal Wolsey, Bishops Sherlock and Wil- 
kina, Jeremy Taylor, Isaac Hooker, Bishops Usher, 
Stiliingfleet, and Spelman, Dr. Samuel Clarke, Bishop 
Hoadley, and Dr. Lardner. *Nor must it be forgotten, 
in this examination, that none of the conspicious 
writers upon political economy which this country 
has as yet produced, have been brought up in public 
schools. If it be urged that public schools have only 
assumed their present character within this last cen- 
tury, or half century, and that what are now called 
public schools partook, before this period, of the 
nature of private schools, there must then be added to 
our lists the names of Milton, Dryden. Addison, &c. 
&c. : and it will follow, that the English have done 
almost all that they have done in the arts and sciences, 
without the aid ot that system of education to which 
they are now so much attached. Ample as this cata- 
logue of celebrated names already is, it would be easy 
lo double it ; yet, as it stands, it is obviously sufficient 
to show that great eminence may be attained in any 
line of fame without the aid of public schools. Some 
more strikiBg inferences might perhaps be drawn 
from it; but we content ourselves witn the simple 
iact. 

The most important peculiarity in the constitution 
of a public school is its numbprs, which are so great, 
that a close inspection of the master into the studies 
and conduct or each individual is ouite impossible. 
We must be allowed to doubt, whether such an ar- 
rangement is favourable either to literature or morals. 

Upon this system, a boy is left almost entirely to 
himself, to impress upon his o^m mind, as well as he 
can, the distant advantages of knowledge, and to with- 
stand, from his own innate resolution, the examples 
and the seductions of idleness. A firm character sur- 
Tives this brave neglect ; and very exalted talents may 
sometimes remedy it by subsequent diligence : but 
schools are not made for a few youths of pre-eminent 
talenU, and strong characters ; such prizes can, of 
course, be drawn but by a very few parents. The best 
school is that which is best accommodated to the 
Tr^nt*'^ variety of characters, ond which embraces 
the greatest number of cases. It cannot be the main 
olgeei of education to render the splendid more splea- 



did, and to lavish care upon those who would almost 
thrive without any care at all. A public school does 
this effectually; but it commonly leaves the idle 
almost as idle, and the dull almost a.<! dull, as it found 
them. It disdains the tedious cultivation of those 
middling talents of which only the great mass of 
human beings are possessed. When a strong desire 
of improvement exists, it is encouraged, but no pains 
are taken to inspire it. A boy is cast in among five 
or six hundred other boys, and is left to form his own 
character; — if his love of knowledge survives this 
severe trial, it, in general, carries him very far: and, 
upon the same pnnciple, a savage, who grows up to 
manhood, is, in general, well made, and free from aU 
bodily defects ; not because the severities of such a 
state are favourable to animal life, but because they 
are so much the reverse, that none but the strongest 
can survive them. A few boys are incorrigibly idle 
and a few incorrigibly eager for knowledge ; but th« 
great mass are in a state of doubt and fiuctuation, 
and they come to school for the express purpose, nof 
of being left to themselves — for that could be done 
any where — ^but that their wavering tastes and pro 
pcnsities should be decided by the intervention of a 
master. In a forest, or public school for oaks and 
elms, the trees are left to themselves ; the strona 
plants livcj and the weak ones die : the towering oak 
that remams is admired; the saplings that perish 
around it are cast into the flames and forgotten. But 
it is not surely to the vegetable struggle of a forest, 
or the hasty glance of a forester, that a botanist woulq 
commit a favourite plant ; he would naturally seek for 
it a situation of less hazard, and a cultivator whose 
limited occupations would enable Mm to give t'> it a 
reasonable share of his time and attention. The very 
meaning of education seems to us to be, that the old 
should teach the young, and the wise direct the weak ; 
that a man who professes to iiistruct, should get among 
his pupils, study their characters, gsun their affections, 
and form their incUnutions and aversions. In a pubUc 
school, the numbers render this impossibh ; it is im- 
possible that sufficient time should be found for this 
useful and afiectionate interference. Boys, therefore, 
are left to their own crude conceptions and ill-formea 
propensities ; and this neglect is called a spirited and 
manly education. 

In by far the greatest number of cases, we cannot 
think public schools favourable to the cultivation of 
knowledge ; and we have equally strong doubts if they 
be so to the cultivation of morals, though we admit, 
that, upon this point, the most striking arguments 
have been produced in their favour. 

It is contended by the friends to public schools, that 
every person, before he comes to man's estate, must 
run through a certain career of dissipation; and if 
that career is, by the means of a private education, 
deferred to a more advanced period of life, it will only 
be begun with more eagemess, and puTFued intojnore 
blameable excess. The time must, of course, come 
when every man must be his own master ; when his 
conduct can be no longer regulated by the watchful 
superintendence of another, but must be guided by his 
own discretion. Emancipation must come at last ; 
and we admit, that the object to be aimed at is. that 
such emancipation should be gradual, and not prema- 
ture. Upon this very invidious point of the discus- 
sion, we rather wish to avoid offering any opmion. 
The maimers of great schools vary considerably from 
time to time ; and what may have been true many 
years ago, is very possibly not true at the present 
period. • In this instance, every parent must oe go- 
verned by his own observations and means of informa- 
tion. H the license which prevails at public schools 
is only a fair increase of liberty, proportionate to ad- 
vancing age, and calculated to prevent the bad effects 
of a sudden transition from tutelary thraldom to per- 
fect self-government, it is certainly a good rather than 
an evil. If, on the contrary, there exists ih these 
places of education a system of premature debauchery, 
and if they only prevent men from being corrupted by 
the world, by corrupting them before tneir entry mto 
the world, they can then only be looked upon as evils 
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of the greatest magnitode, howeTer they may be 
aanctioned by opinion, or rendered familiar to us by 
habit. 

The vital and essential part of a school is (he mas- 
ter ; but, at a public school, no boy, or, at the best, 
only a very few, can see enough of nim to derive any 
considerable benefit from his character, manners, and 
hiformation. It is certainly of eminent use, particu- 
larly to a young man of rank, that he should have 
lived among boys ; but it is only so when they are all 
moderately watched by some superior understanding. 
The morality of boys is genexally very imperfect ; 
their notions of honour extremely mistaken ; and their 
objects of ambition frequently very absurd. The pro- 
bability then is, that the kind of mscipline they exer- 
cise over each other vnll produce (when left to itself) 
a great deal of mischief; and yet this is the discip- 
line to which every child at a public school is not only 
necessarily exposed, but principally confined. Our 
objection (we again repeat) is not to the interference 
of boys ifi the formation of the character of boys ; 
their character, we are persuaded, will be very im- 
perfectly formed without their assistance ; but our 
objection is to that almost exclusive agency which 
they exercise in public schools. 

After having said so much in opposition to the ge- 
neral prejudice in favour of public schools, we may 
be expected to state what species of school we think 
preferable to them ; for if public schools, with all their 
disadvantagas, are the best that can actually be found, 
or easily attained^ the objections to them are certain- 
ly made to very httle purpose. 

We have no hesitation, however, in saying, that 
that education seems to us to be the best which 
mingles a domestic with a school life ; and which 
gives to a youth the advantage which is to be derived 
irom the learning of a master, and the emulation 
which results from the society or other boys, together 
with the affectionate vigilance which he must experi- 
ence in the house of his parents. But where this 
species of education, from peculiarity of circumstances 
or situation, is not attataable, we are disposed to think 
a society ot twenty or thirty boys, under the guidance 
of a learned man, and, above all, of a man of good 
sense, to be a seminary the best adapted for the edu- 
cation of youth. The numbers are sufficient to excite 
a considerable degree of emulation, to give to a boy 
some insight into the diversities of the human cha- 
racter, and to subject him to the observation and 
control of his superiors. It by no means follows, that 
a judicious man should always interfere with his au- 
thority and advice because he has alunys the means ; 
ne may connive at many things which ne cannot ap- 
prove, and sufier some little failures to proceed to a 
certain extent, which, it indulged in wider limits, 
would be attended with irretrievable mischief; he 
will be aware, that his object is to fit his pupil for the 
world ; that constant control is a very bad prepara- 
tion for complete emancipation from all control ; that 
it is not bad policy to es^oue a young man, under the 
eye of superior vnsdom, to some of those dangers 
which will assail him hereafter in greater number, 
and in greater strength — when he has only his own 
resources to depend upon. A private education, con- 
ducted upon these principles, is not calculated to gra- 
tify quicKly the vanity or a parent who is blest with a 
child of strong character and prc-enunent abilities ; 
^ to be the first scholar of an obscure master, at an ob- 
' scure place, is no very splendid distinction ; nor does 
it afibrd that opportunity, of which so many parents 
are desirous, of forming great connections for their 
children : but if the object be, to induce the young to 
love knowledge and virtue, we are inclined to suspect, 
that, for the average of human talents and characters! 
these are the situations in which such tastes will be 
the most effectually formed. 



TOLERATION. (EDiVBiniAH Rxnsw, 1811.) 

Hints an Toltrationj in Five EsgofM. ire. migguUdfir III 
Consideration of Lord Viscount Sidmouthf md the Dissentr 
trs. By Phllan^atharchM. London. 1810. 

If a prudent man sees a child playing with a porce- 
lain cup of great value, he takes the vessel out of his 
hand, pats him on the head, tells him his mamma will 
be sorry if it is broken, and gently cheats him into the 
use of some less precious substitute. Why wUl Lord * 
Sidmouth meddle with the Toleration Act, when there 
are so many other subjects in which his abilities might 
be so eminently useful — ^when enclosure bills are dra\ni 
up with such scandalous negligence — turnpike roads so 
shamefully neglected — and public conveyances illigiti* 
mately loaded in the face of day, and in defiance of the 
wisest legislative provisions ? We confess our trejH- 
dation at seeing the Toleration Act in the hands of 
Lord Sidmouth ; and should be very glad if it were 
fairly back in the statute book, and the sedulity of this 
well-meaning nobleman diverted into another channel. 

The alarm and suspicion of the Dissenters ujxm 
these measures are vdse and rational. They are nght 
to consider the Toleration Act as their palladium ; and 
they may be certain that in this country there is always 
a strong party ready, not only to prevent the further 
extension of tolerant principles, but to abridge (if they 
dared) their present operation within the narrowest 
limits. Whoever makes this attempt, will be sure to 
make it under professions of the most earnest regard 
for mildness and toleration, and vnth the strongest 
declarations of respect for King William, the Revola< 
tion, and the principles which seated the House of 
Brunswick on the throne of these realms; and then 
will follow the clauses for whipping Dissenters, im* 
prisoning preachers, and subjecting them to risid 
qualifications, &c. &c. &c. The infnngement on the 
militia acts is a mere pretence. The r^ object is to 
diminish the number of Dissenters from the Church of 
Ji^nglond, by abrldgina the liberties and privileges 
they now possess. This is the project which we shall 
examine, tor we sincerely believe it to be the project in 
agitation. The mode in which it is proposed to attack 
the Dissenters is, first, by exacting greater qualifica- 
tions in their teachers ; next, by preventing the inter- 
change or itinerancy of preachers, and fixing them to 
one spot. 

It can never, we presume, be intended to subject 
dissenting ministers to any kmd of theological examma^ 
tion. A teacher examined in doctrinal opinions, by 
another teacher who difi*er8 from him, is so very absuid 
a project, that we entirely acquit Lord Sidmouth of 
any intention of this sort. We rather presume his 
lordship to mean, that a man who professes to teach 
his fellow creatures, should at least have made some 
progress in human learning ; that he should not be 
wholly without education ; that he should be able at 
least to read and write. If the test is of this very 
ordinary nature, it can scarcely exclude many teacheis 
of religion ; and it viras hardly worth while, lor the 
very insignificant diminution of numbers which this 
must occasion to the dissenting clergy, to have raised 
all the alarm which this at^ck upon the Toleration 
Act has occasioned. 

But without any reference to the ma^itude of the 
eflfects. is the principle right ? or. What is the meanins^ 
of rehglous toleration? That a man should hold, 
without pain or penalty, any religious opinions — and 
choose tor his instruction, in* the Iwsiness of salvation, 
any suide whom he pleases ; care being taken that the 
teacher and the doctrine injure neither the policy nor 
the morals of the country. We mamtain that perfect 
religious toleration applies as much to the teacher as 
to the thing taught ; and that it is quite as intolerant 
to make a man hear Thomas, who wants to hear John, 
as it would be to make a man profess Arminian, who 
wished to profess Calvinlstical principles. What right 
has any government to dictate to any man who shall 
guide him to heaven, any more than it has to persecute 
the religious tenets by which he hopes to arrive there ? 
You believe that the heretic professes doctrines utterly 
incompatible with the true spirit of the gospel ; fint 
■ fon burnt him for this— then ]roa vbipped biin— ibfli 
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you fined him— then yoQ put him in prison. All this 
did no good ; and for these hundred years last past, 
you have let faim alone. The heresy is now firmly 
protected by law ; and you know is must be preached : 
Wiiat matters it theui who preaches it ? If the eril 
muatt be commuoicated, the orsan and instrument 
through which it is communicated cannot be of much 
consequence. It is true, this kind of persecution 
against persons, has not been quite so much tried as 
the other against doctrines ; but the folly and iuexpe* 
diency of it rest precisely upon the same grounds. 

Would it not be a singular thing if the triendi of the 
Church of England were to make the most strenuous 
efforts to render their enemies eloquent and learned ? 
and to found places of education for dissenters ? But, 
if their learning would not be a good, why is their ig- 
norance an evil ? — unless it be necessarily supposed, 
that all increase of learning must -bring men over to 
the Church of England ; in which supposition the Scot- 
tish and Catholic universities, and the college at Hack- 
ney, would hardly acquiesce. Ignorance surely ma- 
tures and quickens the progress, by insuring the dis- 
aolution ot absurdity. Rational and learned dissenters 
remain : religious mobs, under some ignorant fanatic 
ot the day, become foolish overmuch — dissolve, and 
return to the Church. The Unitarian, who reads and 
writes, gets somo sort of discipline, and returns no 
more 

What connection is there (as Lord Sidmouth's plan 
assumes) between the zeal and piety required for re- 
ligioos instruction, and the common attainments of 
literature? But ir knowledge and education are re- 

a aired for religious instruction, why be content with 
le common elements of learning f why not reouire 
higher attainments in dissentbig candidates for orders ; 
and examine them in the languages in which the books 
of their religion are conveyed ? 

A dissenting minister, of vulgar aspect and homely 
appearance, declares that he entered into that holy 
office because he felt a call ; and a clergyman of the 
fisublishment smiles at him for the declaration. But 
it should be remembered, that no minister of the Esta- 
blishment is admitted into orders, before he has been 
e^ressly interrogated by the bishop whether he feels 
himself called to that sacred office. The doctrine of 
calling, or inward feeling, is quite orthodox in the En- 
glish Church; and, in arguing this subject in parlia- 
anent, it will hardly be contended, that the Episcopa- 
lian only is the judge when that call is genume, and 
when it u» only imaginary. 

The attempt at making the dissenting clergy sta- 
tionary, and persecuting their circulation, appears to 
OS quite as unjust and inexpedient as the otner mea- 
sure of qualifications. It appears a gross inconsistency 
to say, ' I admit that what you are doing is legal— but 
you must not do it thoroughly and efiectually. I allow 
you to propagate your heresy, but I object to all 
means or propagating it which appear to be useful and 
effective.' It there are any other grounds upon which 
the circulation of the dissenting clergy is objected to, 
let these grounds be stated and examined ; but to ob- 
ject to their circulation merely because it is the best 
method of effectiug the object which you allow them 
to efiect, does appear to be rather unnatural and in- 
consistent. 

It is presumed, in this argument, that the only rea- 
son urged for the prevention of itinerant preachers is, 
the increase of heresy ; for if heresy is not increased 
by it, it must be immaterial to the feelings of Lord 
Sidnwoth, and of the imperial parliament, whether 
Mr. Shufflebottom preaches at Bungay, and Mr. Ringle- 
tub at Ipswich ; or whether an artful vicissitude is 
adopted, and the order of insane predication reversed. 

But, 8uppo8in|^ all this new interference to be just, 
what good will it do ? Ton find a dissenting preacher, 
whom you have prohibited, still continuing to preach, 
or preaching at Ealing when he ought to preach at 
Acton : his number is taken, and the next morning he 
ia summoned. Is it believed that this description of 
persoDS can be put down by fine and imprisonment 7 
His fine is paid for him, and he returns ttom imprison- 
OUBi ten times as much sought after and as popular 
•ahavaabefoxe. Thia ia a receipt for making a stu- 



pid preacher popular, and a popnlar preacher mora 
popular, but can nave no possinle tendency to prevent 
the mischief against which it is levelled. It is pre- 
cisely the old mstory of persecution against opimona 
turned into a persecution against persons. The prisons 
will be filled— the enemies of the Church made ene- 
mies of the state also— and the Methodists rendered 
ten times more actively mad than they are at present. 
This is the direct and obvious tendency of Lord Sid- 
mouth's plan. 

Nothinr dies so hard and rallies so often as intole- 
rance. The fires are put out, and no living nostril has 
scented the nidor of a human creature roasted for 
&ith ; then, after this, the orison-doors were got open, 
and the chains knocked 00"; and now Lord Sidmouth 
only begs that men who disagree with him in reli- 
gious opinions may be deprived of all civil offices, and 
not be allowed to near the preachers they like best. 
Chains and whips, he woulu not hear of; but these 
mild gratifications of his bill every orthodox mind is 
surely entitled to. The hardship would indeed be 
great if a churchman were deprived of the amusement 
of putting a dissenting parson in prison. We are con- 
vinced Lord Sidmouth is a very amiable and well-in- 
tentioned man : his error is not the error of his heart, 
but of his time, above which few men ever rise. It is 
the error of some four or five hundred thousand En- 
glish gentlemen, of decent education and worthy cha- 
racters, who conscientiously believe that they are 
.punishing, and continuing incapacities, for the good of 
the state ; while they are, in fact (thourh without 
knowing it^ only gratifying that insolence, hatred, and 
revenge, which all human oeings are unfortunately so 
ready to feel against those who will not conform to 
their own sentiments. 

But, instead of making the dissenting churches po* 
pular, why not make the English church more popular^ 
and raise the English clergy to the privileges of the 
Dissenters ? In any parish of England, any layman or 
clergyman, by payug sixpence, can open a place of 
worship,— provided it be not the worship of the Church 
of England. If he wishes to attack tne doctrines of 
the bishop or the iDcuml)ent, he is not compelled to 
ask the consent of any person ; but if, by any evU 
chance, he should be persuaded of the truth of those 
doctrines, and build a cbapel or mount a pulpit to sup- 
port them, he is instantly put in the spiritual court ; 
for the regular incumbent, who has a legal monopoly 
of this doctrine, does not suffer any interloper; 
and without his consent, it is illegal to preach the doc- 
trines of the church within his precincts.* Now thia 
appears to us a great and manifest absurdity, and a dis- 
advantage against the Established Church which very 
few establishments could bear. The persons who 
preach and who build chapels, or for whom cha- 
pels are built, among the Dissenters, are active dp- 



It night be lupposed that the general interests of tit • 
Church would outweigh the particular interests of the rector ; 
and that any clergyman woidd be glad to see places of wor- 
ship opened within his parish for the doctrines of the Esta^ 
blishcd Church. The ract, however, is exactly the revetitt. 
It is scarcely possible to obtain permission from the esta- 
blished clergyman of the parish to open a chapel there; and 
when it is granted, it is granted upon very hard and interested 
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rish churches, chapels of ease, and mercenary ch^pnls, con- 
tain, perhaps, one-hundredth put of their Episcopalian inha- 
bitants. Let the rectors, lay anU clerical, meet together, and 
give notice that any clergyman of the Church of England, 
approved by the bishop, may preach there ; and we will ven- 
ture to say that places of worship capable of containing 90,000 
persons would be built within ten years. But, in these cases, 
the interest of the rector and of the Establishment is not the 
A chapel belonging to the Swedettborgians,or Method- 
ist! of the New Jerussilem, was offered, two or three jrears 
since, in London, to a clergyman of the Establishment. The 
proprietor was tired of his irrational tenants, and wished for 
iietter doctrine. The rector (since a dignitary) with every 
possible compliment to the fitness of the person in question, 
positively renised the wplication ; and the church remains la 
the hands of the Methodists. No particular blame is intended, 
by this anecdote, against the indlvidaal rector. He acted at 
ny have done before and ainee } but the iscaaibent clergy- 
' is Us interest, bai 
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rer peraons, with coniidcrable talents for that kind 
of enmloyment. These talents have, with them, 
their free and unbounded scope ; while in the Eng- 
fish Church they are wholly extinguished and de- 
iitroyed. Till this evil is corrected, the church con- 
tends with fearful odds against its opponents. On the 
one side, any man whb can command the attention of 
a congregation — to whom nature h^ given the animal 
and intellectual qualifications of a j>reacher — such a 
man is the member of every corporation : — all impedi- 
(Tieiits are removed : — there is not a single jposition in 
Great Britain which he may not take, provided he is 
hoMtiic to the Established dhurch. In the other ca«e, 
if the English Church were to breed up a MassiUon or 
u Hourdaloue, he finds everyplace occupied ; and eve* 
ry wiiere a regular and respectable clergyman ready 
to put him in the spiritual court, if he attracts within 
his precincts, any attention to the doctrines and wor- 
ship of the Established Church. 

The necessity of having the Bishop's consent would 
prevent any improper person from preaching. That 
consent should be withheld, not capriciously, but for 
good and lawful cause to be assigned. 

The profits of an incumbent proceed from fixed or 
voluntary contributions. The fixed could not be affect- 
ed ; and the voluntary ought to vary according to the 
exertions of the incumbent and the good will of the 
pcirishioncrs ; but, if this is wrong, pecuniary compen- 
sation might be made (at the discretion of the ordina- 
ry, from the supernumerary to the regular clergyman.* 
Such a plan, it is true, would make the Church of Eng- 
land more popular in its nature ; and it ought to be 
mude more popular, or it will not endure for another 
liulf century. There are two methods ; the Church 
must be made more popular or the Dissenters less so. 
To effect the latter object by force and restriction is 
unjust and impossible. The only remedy seems to be, 
to grant to the church the same privileges which are 
enjoyed by the Dissenters, and to excite in one party, 
that competition of talent which is of such palpable 
advantage to the other. 

A remedy suggested by some well- wishers to the 
Church, is the appointment of men to benefices who 
have talents for advancing the interests of religion ; 
but till each particular patron can be persuaded to care 
more for the general good of the Church than for the 
particaiar good of the person whom he patronizes, 
little expectation of improvement can be derived from 
this quarter. 

The competition between the Established clergy, to 
which this method would give birth, would throw the 
incumbent in the back-e round only when he was unfit 
to stand forward, — immoral, negligent, or stupid. His 
income would still remain; and if his influence were 
superseded by a man of better qualities and attain- 
ments, the general good of the Establishment would 
be cnnMilted by the change. The beneficed clergyman 
would always come to the contest with great advan- 
tages ; and his deficiencies must be very great indeed, 
if he lost the esteem of his pdrishioaers. But the con- 
test would rarely or ever take place, where the friends 
of the Establishment were not numerous enough for all. 
At present, the selfish incumbent, who cannot accom- 
modate the fiftieth part of his parishioners, b deter- 
mined that no one else shall do it for him. It is in 
such situations that the benefit to the establishment 
would be greatest, and the injury to the appointed 
minister none at all. 

We bos^ of men of sense to reflect, that the question is 
not whether they wish the English Church to stand as 
it nnw is, but whether the Rnglish Church can stand 
ap ii now is ; and whether the moderate activity here 
recommented is not the mininum of exertion necessary 
for its preservation. At the same time we hope no- 
body wul rate our sagacity so very low as to imagine 
we nave much hope that any measure of the kind will 
ever be adopted. All estdblithmenta die of dignity. 
They are too proud to think themselves lU, and to 
take a little physic. 

To show that we have not misstated the obstinacy 
or the conadence of sectaries, and the spirit witn 

* All tUs hM btw ptaMd OB a better footing. 



i^ch they will meet the regnlatioBM of Lord Sid* 
mouth, we will lay before our readers the sentiments 
of Philagatharches — a stem subacid Dissenter. 

'I shall not enter into a comprehoDBire ditscu»sion of the 
Bature of a call to the miniBterial office; but deduce ni,v pro- 
position Oram a sentiment admitted equally by contbrini*>t.'( 
and Don-coutbrmiftts. It is ementiHl to the nature of a cull to 
preach "that a man be moved by the Holy Ghoht to enter upou 
the work of the ministry:** and if the Spirit of God act pow- 
erAilly upon his heart to constrain him to appear as a puMic 
teacher of religion, who shall command him to desi^t h We 
have seen that the sanction of the magistrate can ){ivA no 
authority to preach the gospel; and if lie were to forbid our 
exertions, we must persist in the work: we dare not relinquUb 
a task that God hua required us to perform; we conjiot keep 
our consciences in peace, if our lips areclosod in sIIpdcc, while 
the Holy Ghost is moving our liearts to proclaim the tidinfR* of 
salvation: "Yen, woe is unto me," sailh St. Paul, "if I preach 
not the gosuel.** Thua, when the Jewish priests had lokeu 
Peter and John into custody, and aAor examining ihem cou- 
ccrniug their doc'triu<!, "commaiuled them not to i^peak at al\^ 
nor to teach in the iiuinc of J«'.< us," thr^t^o apostolical champions 
of the crosK uudiuuitodly replied, " Wi:ethcr it be right in the 
sight of God to lirnrkeu unto you moip than uutu God, judge 
ye ; for we cannot hut vpeak the things which wr have seen 
and heard.** Thus, hI^q, in our day, when the Holy Ghost 
excites B man to preach the gospel to bis fellow sinners, his 
message is snuctioued by nu authority which is "far above all 
principality and po>^rr; and consequently, neither needs tb« 
approbation of ^ubo^din.1tc rulers, nor admits of revocation by 
their countrrninitdinp p«licts. 

*3tlly. Hf> Hhor»'cri\<> a licrnse should not expect to derive 
from it a tortiinoiiv of qiial ill cation to preach. 

*It would bo ^rot>}>ly absurd to seek a tostinoony of thia de- 
scription from any single iudhiduol, even though he were .m 
experienced veteran in tho hTvice of Christ ; for all are fallible; 
and under feonie uufuvoitrablR )irepo»fessioureveu the « is* ^t or 
the be&t of luou might {:i\o un erroneous decision upon tbe 
case. But this obtservattuu wilt gain additional force whto w« 
suppo!!e the power of judging transforred to the person ol th« 
magistrate. Yfc cannot presume that a civil ruler undersutn Is 
as much of theology us a minister of tlK* gospel. His necessaty 
duties prevent him from critically investigating queations apiQ 
divinity; and confine his attention to that particular depart- 
ment which society has deputed him to occupy; and hence to 
expect at hi? hands a testimony of qualification to preach 
would be almoKt as ludicrous af to n-qnire au obscure country 
curate to fill the office of Lord Chancellor. 

'But again — admitting that a inagihtrate who is nominated 
by the sovereign to issue forth licenses to dissenting niinisten, 
is competent to the task of judging of tlteir natural and acquired 
abilities, it must still remain a doubtful question whether ihey 
are moved to preach by the influences of the Holy Gbo»t: for 
it is the prerogative of God alone to "nearch the heart and try 
the reins" of the children of men. Coni^equeutly, after every 
effort of the ruling powers to as>ume to themselves tbo right of 
judging whether a man be or be not qualified to preach, th« 
most essential property of the ci.li inu»t remain to be deter* 
mined by the consciejice of the individuul. 

'It is further worthy of observation that the talcnu of a 
preacher may be acceptable to many persons, if not to him « ho 
issues the license. The ^aste of a jirrton thus high in office 
may be toe refined to derive gratification from any but the most 
learned, intelligent, and act-oiopHshed preachers. Yet, as the 
gospel is sent to the poor as well as to the rich, perhaps hon- 
dreds of preachers may be highly acceptable, much esterntfd, 
and eminently useful in their ref7>ective circles, who would be 
desuised as men of mean attainiiiunts by one whose mind is 
well stored with literature, and riiltivatrid by science. From 
these remarks 1 infer, that a iiuin'a o\>n judgment must he the 
criterion, in determining what line of couduct to pursue before 
he begins to preach : and the opinion of the people to w honi he 
ministers must determine whether it be desirable that he should 
continue to fiU their pulpit/— (16d-«lTJ.) 

The sentiments of Philagatharches are expressed 
still more strongly in a subsequent passage. 

'Here a question may arise — what line of conduct consc>- 
•ntious ministert ought to pursue, if laws were to be enacted, 
forbidding either all dissenting ministers to preachi or only lay 
preachers; or forbidding to preaeh in ui unlicensed place: si 
the same time forbidding to licence persons and places, r^ce^^t 
under such security as the proi>erty oi the parties would oo( 
meet, w under limitations to which their consciences « outd 
not accede. What has been advanced ought to outweipb 
every consideration of temporal interest ; and if the ev il geniu* 
of persecution were to appear again, I pray God that « e inigl-i 
all be faithAiI to Him who has called us to preach the got>i el. 
Onder such circumstances, let us continue to preach: if fined, 
let us pay the penally, and persevere in preaching; and «bea 
unable to pay the fine, or deeming it impolitic so to do, let us 
submit to go quietly to prison, but with the resolution still te 
fttmk oa the first •ppertunity, tai, if pMSibla, t» oeDecl* 
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ehonh ev«n jrhhin the preokiicts of th« gaol. He, who by 
theM zealoua exertion*, becomes the honoured instrument of 
converting one sinner unto God, will find that single seal to 
his ministerial labours an ample compensation for all his suf- 
ferings. In this manner the venerable apoAle of the Gentiles 
both avowed and proved bis sincere attachment to the cause in 
which he had embarked:— "The Holy Ghost witneeseth in 
every city, that bonds and afflictions abide me. But none of 
these things move me, neither count I my life dear unto myself; 
so tbat 1 might tini»h my course with joy, and the ministry 
whicli I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the goepel 
of the grace of God." 

^In the early ages of Christianity martyrdom was considered 
an eminent honour; and many of the, primitive Christians 
thrust themwlves upon the notice of their heathen persecutors, 
that they might be brought to suffer in the cause of that Re- 
deemer whoin they ardently loved. In the present day Chrie- 
tians in general incline to estimate such rash ardour as a spe- 
cies of enthusiasm, and feel no disposition to court the horrors 
of persecution; yet if such dark and tremendous days were to 
return in thiji age of the world, ministers should retain their 
stations ; they should be true to their charge; they should 
continue their ministrations, each man in his sphere, shining 
with all the lustre of genuine godliness, to dispel the gloom in 
which the nation would then be enveloped. If this line of 
conduct were to be adopted, and acted upon with decision, the 
cause of piety, of non-conformity, and ot itinerant preaching, 
must eventUiUiy triumph. .All the gaols in the country would 
^>cedily be filled: those 'houses of correction which were 
erected for the chastisement of the vicious in the community, 
would be replenished with thousands of the most pious, active, 
aud useful men in the kingdom, whoso characters are held in 
general esteem. But the ultimate result of such despotic pro- 
ceedings is beyond the ken of human prescience: probably, 
appeals to the public and to the legislature would teem from 
Che press, and, under such circumstances, might difiiise a 
revolutionary spirit. tliroughout the country.' — 069^-^343.) 

We quote these opinions at length, not because 
they arc the opinions of Philagatharches, but because 
-vtre are confident that they are the opinions of ten 
thousand hot-headed fanatics, aud that they would 
firmly and conscientiously be acted upon. 

Philagatharches is an instance (not uncommon, we 
are sorry to say, even among the most rational of the 
Protestant Dissenters) of a love of toleration com- 
bined with a love of persecution. He is a Dissenter, 
and earnestly demands religious liberty for that body 
of men ; but as for the Catholics, he would not only 
continue their present disabilities, but load them witn 
every new one that could be conceived. He expressly 
says that* an Atheist or a Deist may be allowed to 
propagate their doctrines, but not a Catholic ; and 
then proceeds with all the customary trash against 
that sect which nine schoolboys out of ten now know 
how to refute. So it is with Philagatharches , — so it 
is with weak men in every sect. It has ever been our 
object, and (in spite of misrepresentation and abuse) 
ever shall be our object, to put down this spirit — to 
protect the true interests, and to diffuse the true spi- 
rit, of toleration. To a well-supported national £stab- 
Ibiimcnl, effectually dischargmg its duties, we are 
Tery sincere friends. If any man, after he has paid 
his contribution to this great security for the existence 
of religion in any shape, chooses to adopt a religion 
of his own, that man should be permitted to do so 
without let, molestation, or disqualification for any of 
the offices of life. We apologize to men of sense for 
sentiments so trite ; and patiently endure the anger 
xrhich they will excite among those with whom they 
will pass for original. 



CHARLES FOX. (Edikburoh Review, 1811.) 

A yiMdieation of Mr. Fox' 9 Bistorf of the Early Part of the 
Reign ofJamet the Second. By Samuel Heywood, Serjeant- 
at-L^w. London. Johnson St. Co. 1811. 

Though Mr. Fox's history was of course, as much 
open to animadversion and rebuke as any otner book, 
the task, we think, would have become any other per- 
son better than Mr. Rose. The whole of Mr. Fox's 
lilte was spent in opnposing the profligacy and expo- 
sing the ignorance ot ids own court. In the flrst half 
of his political career, while Lord North was losing 
America, and in the latter half, while Mr. Pitt was 
miumg Euope, the cnatnres of th« goTemment weie 



eternally exposed to the attacks of this discenung. 
dauntless, and most powerful speaker. Folly ana 
corruption never had a more terrible enemy in the 
English House of Commons— one whom it was so im- 
possible to bribe, so hopeless to elude, and so difficult 
to answer. Now it so happened, that, during the 
whole of this period, the historical critic of Mr. Fox 
was employed in subordinate offices of government ; — 
that the detaU of taxes passed through his hands ; — 
that he amassed a large fortune by those occupations ; 
and that both in the measures wiiich he supported, 
and in the friends from whose patronage he received 
his emoluments, he was completely and perpetually 
opposed to Mr. Fox. 

Again, it must be remembered, that very great peo- 
ple have very long memories for the injuries which 
they receive, or which they think they receive. No 
speculation was so good, therefore, as to vilify the 
memory of Mr. Fox — nothing so delicious as to lower 
him in the public estimation — ^no service so likely to 
be well rewarded — so eminently grateful to those of 
whose favour Mr. Rose had so often tasted the sweets, 
and of the value of whose patronage he must, firom 
long experience, have been so thoroughly aware. 

We are almost inclined to think that we might at 
one time have worked ourselves up to suspect Mr. 
Rose of being actuated by some of these motives ; — 
not because we have any reason to think worse ot 
that gentleman than of most of his political associates, 
but merely because it seemed to us so very probable 
that he should have been so influenced. Our suspi- 
cions, however, were entirely removed by the fre- 
quency and violence of his own protestations. He 
vows so solemnly that he has no bad motive in writinff 
his critique, that we find it impossible to withhold 
our beliefin his purity. But Mr. Rose does not trust 
to his protestations alone. He is not satisfied with 
assurances that he did not write his book from any 
bad motive, but he informs us that his motive was ex- 
cellent, and is even obliging enough to tell us what 
that motive was. The Earl of Marchmont. it seems, 
was Mr. Rose's friend. To Mr. Rose he left his 
manuscripts; and among these manuscripts was a 
narrative written by Sir Patrick Hume, an ancestor of 
the Earl of Marcnmont, and one of the leaders in 
Argyle's rebellion. Of Sir Patrick Hume. Mr. Rosa 
conceives (a little erroneously to be sure, but he as- 
sures us he does conceive) Mr. Fox to have spoken 
disrespectfully ; and the case comes out^ therefore, as 
clearly as possible, as follows. 

Sir Patnck was the progenitor, and Mr. Rose was 
the fViend and sole executor, of the Earl of March- 
mont ; and therefore, says Mr. Rose, I consider it as 
a sacred duty to vindicate the character of Sir Patrick, 
and^ for that purpose, to publish a long and elaborate 
critique upon all the doctrines and statements contain- 
ed in Mr. Fox's history .' This appears to us about 
as satisfactory an explanation of Mr. Rose's author- 
ship, as the exclamation of the traveller was of the 
name of Stony Stratford. 

Before Mr. Rose gave way to this intense value for 
Sir Patrick, and resolved to write a book, he should 
have inquired what accurate men there were about in 
society : and if he had once received the slightest no- 
tice otthe existence of Mr JSamuel Heywood, serjeant- 
at-law, we are convinced he would nave tran.sfused 
into his own will and testament the feelings he deri- 
ved from that of Lord Marchmont, and devolved upon 
another executor the sacred and dangerous duty of 
vindicating Sir Patrick Hume. 

The life of Mr. Rose has been principally employed 
in the painful, yet perhaps necessary, duty of mcrea- 
smg the burdens of his fellow creatures. It has bem 
a life of detail, onerous to the subject— onerous and 
lucrative to himself. It would be unfair to expect 
from one thus occupied any great depth of thought, 
or any remarkable graces or composition ; but we have 
a fair right to look for habits of patient research and 
scrupulous accuracy. We might naturally expect iiv 
dustry in collecting facts, and fidelity in quoting them 
and hope, in the absence of comm'andlng genius, to 
receive a compensation ftom the more bumble and 
ordinary quaiiues of the mind. How far this is ths 
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case, oar subsequent remarks will enable the reader to 
judge . We shall not extend the m to any great length , 
as we have before treated on the same subject in our 
review of Mr. Rose's work. Our great object at pre- 
sent is to abridge the observations of Sergeant Hey- 
wood. For Serjeant Heyn-ood, though a most respect- 
able, honesty and enlightened man, really does require 
an aoridger. He has not the talent of saying what he 
has to say quickly ; nor is he aware that brevity is in 
writing what charity is to all other virtues. Right- 
eousness is worth nothing without the one, nor author- 
ship without the other. But whoever will forgive 
this little defect will find in all his productions great 
learning, immaculate honest}^, and the most scrupulous 
accuracy. Whatever detections of Mr. Rose's Inac- 
curacies are made in this Review are to be entirely 
given to him ; and we confess ourselves quite aston- 
ii^ed at their number and extent. 

'Among the modes of dostropng penoiu (says Mr. Fox, 
p. 14,) in such a situation (s. c moDarcbs deposed), there can 
be little doubt but that adopted by Cromwell and his adhe- 
rents is the UoMt dUhommrable, Edward II., Richard II., 
Henry IV., Edward V., had noue of them survived their de- 
pcMudj but this was the first instance, in our history at least, 
when of such an act it could be truly said it was not done in 
• corner.' 

What Mr. Rose can find in this sentiment to quar- 
rel with, we are utterly at a loss to conceive. If a 
human being is to be put to death tmjustly, is it no 
mitigation of such a lot that the death should be pub- 
lic ? Is any thing better calculated to prevent secret 
torture and cruelty ? And would Mr. Rose, in mercy 
to Charles, have preferred that red-hot iron should 
have been secretly thrust into his entrails? — or that 
he should have disappeared as Pichegru and Toussaint 
have disappeared in our times ? The periods of the 
Edwards and Henrys were, it is true, oarbarous pe- 
riods : but this is the very argument Mr. Fox uses. 
All these murders, he contends, were immoral and 
bad ; but that where the manner was the least objec- 
tionable, was the murder of Charles the First — be- 
cause it was public. And can any human being doubt, 
in the first place, that these crimes would be marked 
by less intense cruelty if they were public, and, se- 
condly, that they would become less trequent, where 
the perpetrators incurred responsibility, than if they 
were committed by an uncertain hand in secrecy and 
concealment ? There never was, in short, not only a 
more innocent, but a more obvious sentiment ; and to 
object to it in the manner which Mr. Rose has done, 
is surely to love Sir Patrick Hume too much, — if there 
can be any excess in so very commendable a passion 
in the breast of a sole executor. 

Mr. Fox proceeds to observe, that * he who has dis- 
cussed this subject with foreigners, must have observ- 
ed, that the act of the execution of Charles, even in 
the minds of those who condemn it, excites more ad- 
miration than disgust.' If the sentiment is bad, let 
those who feel it answer for it. Mr. Fox only asserts 
the fact, and explains, without justifying it. The only 
question (as concerns Mr. Fox) is, whether such is, 
or is not, the feeling of foreigners ; and whether that 
feeling (if it exists) is rightly explained? We have 
no doubt either of the fact or of the explanation. The 
conduct of Cromwell and his associates, was not to be 
excused in the main act ; but, in the manner, it teat 
magnanimous. And among the servile nations of the 
Continent, it must naturally excite a feeling of joy and 
wonder, tnat the power of the people had for once 
been felt, and so memorable a lesson read to those 
whom they must naturally consider as the great op- 
pressors of mankind. 

The most unjustifiable point of Mr. Rose's accusa- 
tion, however, is still to come. < If such high praise,' 
says that gentleman, * was, in the judi^ment of Mr. 
Fox, due to Cromwell for the publicity ol the proceed- 
ings against the king, how would he have found lan- 
guage sufiicientlv commendatory to express his admi- 
ration of the magnanimity of those who brought Lewis 
the Sixteenth to an open trial V Mr. Rose accuses 
Mr. Fox, then, of approving the execution of Lewis 
the Sixteenth: but, on the aoth of December, 1 792, 



Mr. Fox said, in the House of Common *Upr9* 

aence of Mr, Rose^ 

* The proceedings with respect to the royal ftonily of Frasce, 
are ro far from being magnanimityj justice, or mercy, that they 
are directly the reverse ; they are mjustice, cruelty, and pusil- 
lanimity.' And afterwards declared his wish for an address to 
his majesty, *lo which he would add sn xpression * of our ab- 
horrence of the proceedings against the royal family of France, 
in which, I have no doubt, we shall be siTpported by the whole 
country. If there can be any means suggested that will b« 
better adapted to produce the unanimous concurrence of this 
House, and of all toe country, with rrsjiect to the measure now 
under consideration in Paris, I should be obliged to any p<«r- 
son for his better suggestion upon the subject ' Then, ailer 
stating that such address, especially if the Lords ioined in it, 
must have a decisive influence in France, he added, ' I have 
said thus much in order to contradict one of the most cruel 
misrepresentations of what I have before said in our late de- 
bates ; and that my language may not be interpreted from the 
manner iA which other gentlemen have chosen to answer it. I 
have spoken the genuine sentiments of my heart, and I anx- 
iously wish the House to come to some resolution upon the sub- 
ject* And on the following day, when a copy of instructions 
sent to Earl Gower, signifying that he should leave Paris, was 
laid before the House of Commons, Mr. Fox said, ' he had heard 
it said, that the proceedings against the King of France are 
unnecessary. He would go a groat deal farther, and say, he 
believed them to be highly unjust ; and not only repugnant to 
all the common feelings of maiikind, but also contrary to all tka 
fundamental principles of law.*— <p. 20, 21.) 

On Monday the 28th January, he said, 

* With regard to that part of the communication from bis 
majesty, which related to the late detestable scene exhibited 
in a neighbouring country, he could not suppose there wers 
two opinions in that House ; he knew they were all ready to 
declare their abhorrence of that abominable proG«ediag.'>~ 
(p. 21.) 

Two days afterwards, in the debate on the messaj^, 
Mr. Fox pronounced the condemnation and execution 
of the king to be 

_« an act as disgraceful as any that history recorded : and 
whatever opinions he might at any time have expressed in pri- 
vate conversation, he had expressed none certainly in that 
House on the justice of bringing kings to trial : revenge beicf 
unjustifiable, and punishment useless, where it could not oper- 
ate either by way of prevention or example ; he did not view 
with less detestation the injustice and inhumanity that bad 
been committed towards that unhappy monarch. Not only 
were the rules of criminal justice — rules that more than auy 
other ought to be strictly observed — violated with respect to 
him : not only was he tried and condemned without existici^ 
law, to which he was personally amenable, and even contrary 
to laws that did actually exist, but the degrading circumvtaa - 
ces of his imprisonment, the unnecessary and insulting asperity 
with which he had been treated, the total want of repubheam 
magnanimity in the whole transaction^ (for even in that Uou*9 
it could bo no offence to say, that there might be such a thiiag 
as magnanimity in a republic,) added every aggravation to the 
inhumanity and iigustice.' 

That Mr. Fox had held this laneuage in the Hooae 
of Commons, Mr. Rose knew perfectly well, when lie 
accused that gentleman of approving the murder of the 
King of France. Whatever be the faults imputed to 
Mr. Fox. duplicity and hypocrisy were never among 
the numoer ; and no human bemg ever doubted but 
that Mr. Fox, in this instance, spoke his real senti- 
ments : but the love of Sir Patrick Hume is an over- 
whelming passion j and no man who gives way to it, 
can ever say into what excesses he may be hurried. 
Non ahnvl ctdqtum coneedUuTj amare et sapere. 

The next point upon which Sergeant Heywood at- 
tacks Mr. Rose, is that of General Monk. Mr. Fox 
says of Monk, ' that he acquiesced m the insult so 
meanly put upon the illustrious corpse of Blake, under 
whose auspices wid command he had penbrmed the 
most creditable services of his life.* This story, Mr. 
Rose says, resU upon the authority of Neale, m his 
History of the Puritans. This is the first of many 
blunders made by Mr. Rose upon this particular topic : 
for Anthony Wood, in his Fasti Oxonienscs, enumera- 
ting Blake amoncr the bachelors, says, * His body v,-a3 
taken up, and, with others, buried tnapU in St, Mar- 
eareVa church^rd adjoining, near to the back door of 
one of the prebendaries of Westminster, in uhick pUic* 
it note remaingthf enjoying no other numument but 
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what it reared hf Its ysloar, whkfa time itself can 
hardly efface.' But the difficulty is to find how the 
denial of Mr. Rose affects Mr. tox^t assertion. Mr. 
thone admits that Blake^s body was dug up by an order 
of the king ; and does not deny that it was done with 
the acquiescence of Monk. But if this be the case, 
Mr. Fox's position tiiat Blake was insulted, snd that 
Mnnk acquiesced in the insult, is clearly made out. 
Nor has Mr. Rose the shadow of an authority for say- 
ing tbst the corpse of Blake was reinterred tpith great 
decortan. Kennet is silent upon the subject. We have 
already given Sergeant Heywood's quotation from 
Anthony Wood ; and this statement, for the present, 
rests entirely upon the assertion of Mr. Rose ; ana 
upon that basis will remain to all eternity. 

Mr. Rose, who, we must say, on all occasions, 
through the whole of this book, makes the greatest 
parade of his accuracy, states that the bodies of 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Blake, were taken up at the 
same time ; whereas the fact is, that those of Crom- 
weU and Ireton were taken up on the 26th of January, 
and that of Blake on the 10th of September, nearly 
nine months aftenvards. It may appear frivolous to 
notice such errors as these ; but they lead to very 
strong suspicions fai a critic of history and of histori- 
ans. They show that those habits ot punctuality, on 
the faith of which he demands imphcit confidence 
from his readers, really do not exist ; they prove that 
such a writer will be exact only when he thinks the 
occasion of importance ; and as ne himself is the only 
iudge of that importance, it is necessary to examine 
his proofs in every instance, and impossible to trust 
him anywhere. 

Mr. Hose remarks that, in the weekly paper entitled 
Mercnrius Rusticus, Number 4, where an account is 
given of the disinterment of Cromwell and Ireton, not 
a syllable is said respecting the corpse of Blake. This 
is very true ; but the reason (which does not seem to 
have occurred to Mr. Rose) is, that Blake's corpse 
was not touched till rix months aftertcardM. Tias is 
really a little too much. That Mr. Rose should ^uit 
his usual pursuits, erect himself into an historical 
critic, perch upon the body of the dead lion, impugn 
the accuracy of one of the greatest, as well as most 
accurate men of his time — and himself be guilty of 
such gross and unpardonable negligence, looks so very 
much like an insensibility to shame, that we should be 
loth to characterize his conduct by the severe epithets 
which it appears to merit, and which, we are quite 
certain. Sir Patrick, the defendee, would have been 
the first to bestow upon it. 

The next passage m Mr. Fox's work objected to, is 
that which charges Monk, at the trial of Argyle, < with 
having produced letters of friendship and confidence 
to take away the life of a nobleman, in the zeal and 
cordiality of whose co*operation with him, proved by 
such documents, was the chief ground of his execu- 
tion.' This accusation, savs Mr. Rose, rests upon the 
sole authority of Bishop buraet ; and yet no sooner 
has he said this, than he tells us, Mr. I/iing considers 
the bishop's authority to be confirmed by Cunningham 
and Baillie, both contemporary writers. Into Cun- 
ningham or Baillie Mr. Rose never looks to see whe- 
ther or not they do really confirm the authority of the 
bishop ; and so gross is his negligence, that tne very 
mtspnnt from Mr. Laing's work is copied, and page 
431 of Baillie is cited instead of 451 . If Mr. Rose had 
really taken the trouble of referring to these books, 
all doubt of the meanness and guilt of Monk must 
have been instantly removed. ' Monk was moved,' 
says Baillie, « to send down four or five ofArgyWs let- 
ters to himself and others, promising his full compliance 
irith them J that the king should not reprieve him,* Bail' 
lie's Letters, p. 451. < He endeavoured to make his 
defence,' says Cunningham ; < but chiefly by the discove- 
ries of Monk was condemned of high treason, and lost 
his head.' — Cvnningham^s History ^ i. p. 13. 

Would it have been more than common decency re- 
quired, if Mr. Rose, who had been apprised of the ex- 
istence of these authorities, had had recourse to them, 
before he impugned the authority of Mr. Fox'< Or is 
it possible to read^ without some portion of contempt, 
thu sknrenly and indolent corrector of ftuppoted inao* 



comcies in a man. not only so mnch greater than him- 
self in his general nature, but a man who, as it tuns 
out, excels Mr. Rose in his own little art of looking, 
searching, and comparing and is as much his supe- 
rior in the retail qualities which small people arrogate 
to themselves, as ne was in every commanding faculty 
to the rest of his fellow creatures ? 

Mr. Rose searches Thurloe's State Papers ; but Ser- 
jeant Heywood searches them after Mr. Rose : and, 
Dv a series of the plainest references, proves the prob- 
aoility there is that Argyle did receive letters which 
might materially have aoected his life. 

To Monk's duplicity of conduct may be principally 
attributed the acstruction of his friends, who were 
prevented, by their confidence in him, from taking 
measures to secure themselves. He selected those 
amon^ them whom he thought fit for trial — sat as a 
commissioner upon their trial — and interfered not to 
save the lives even of those with whom he had lived 
in the habits of the greatest kindness. 

* I caanot,* mjs a witnAs* of the mont unquestionable autho- 
rity, ' I cannot forget one paMo^e that I gate. Monk and his 
wife, before they were moved to the Tower, while they were 
yet priioncrs at Lambeth House, came one evening to tho 
garden, and caused them to be brought down, only to stare at 
thom ; which was such a barbarism, for that man who betrayed 
Bomanvpoor men to death and misery, that never hurt him, 
but had honoured him, and tru«tcd their lives and interests with 
him, to glut his bloody eyns with beholding them in their bon- 
dage, as no story con puriUlel the inhumanity of.'— ^ 83.)— 
HutekituinCs Memoirs, 37S. 

This, however, is the man whom Mr. Fox, at the 
distance of a century and a half, may not mark with 
infamy, without incurring, from the candour of Mr 
Rose, the imputation of republican principles } — as if 
attachment to monarchy could have justified, in Monk^ 
the coldness, cruelty, and treachery of his character, 
— as if the historian became the advocate, or the ene- 
my of any form of goveniment^ by praising the good, 
or blammg the bad men which it might produce. Ser- 
jeant Heywood sums up the whole article as follows : 

' Having examined and commented upon the evidence pro- 
duced by Mr. Rose, thau which " it is hardly possible,** ha 
says, " to conceive that stronger could be formed in any eat* 
to establish a negative," we now safely assert that Mr. Fox had 
fully informed himself upon the subject before he wiote, and 
was amply justified in the condemnation of Monk, and tha 
consequent severe censures upon him. It has been already 
demonstrated that the character of Monk had been truly gi- 
ven, when of him ho said, " the army had fallen into the haiula 
of one than whom a basor could not be found in its lowest 
rank^" The transactions between him and Argyle for a cer- 
tain period of time wore such as must naturally, if not nece»* 
sariJy, have led them into an epistolary correspondence ; and 
it was in exact conformity with Monk's character and conduct 
to the regicides, that he should betray the letters written to 
him, in order to destroy a man whom he had, in the latter 
part of his command in Scotland, both feared and hated. If 
the fact of the production of these letters had stood merely on 
Bishop Bumc^ we have seen that nothinr has been produced 
by Mr. Rose and Dr. Campbell to impeach it ; on the contra- 
ry, an inquiry into the authorities and documents they bavs 
cited, strongly confirm it. But, as before observed, it is a sur- 
prising instanoe of Mr. Rose's indolence, that he should stato 
the question to depend now, as it did in Dr. Campbell's time, 
on the bishop's authority solely. But that authority is, in 
itself, no light one. Burnet was almost eighteen years of age 
at the time of Argyle's trial ; he was never an unobserriog 
spectator of public events ; he was probably at Edinbui^h, 
and, for some years afterwards, remained in Scotland, with 
ample means of information respecting events which had 
taken place so recently. Baillie seems al«o to have been upon 
the spot, and expressly confirms the testimony of Burnet To 
these must be added Cunningham, who, writing as a person 
perfectly acquainted with' tiie circumstances of the transac- 
tion, says it was owing to the interference of Monk, who had 
been his great friend in Oliver's time, that he was sent back to 
Scotland, and brought to trial ; and that he was condemned 
chiefly by his discoveries. We may now ask, where is tho 
improbability of this story, when related of such a man 1 and 
what ground there is for not giving credit to a fact attested by 
three witnesses of veracity, eaeh writing at a distance, and 
separate ft-om each other f In this instance Bishop Burnet is 
so confirmed, that no reasondile being who will attend to the 
subject, can doubt of the fact he relates being true ; and we 
shall faereaAer prove that the general imputation against his 
accuracy made by Mr. Rose is totally without foundati<m. If 
(kcts 10 proved are pot to be credited, hirtorians may Isf 
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Slide their pem, and every mm must oo&tent hineelf with tho 
Dcanty pittance of knowled^ he may be able to collect for 
himMlf in the ytry limited sphere of hit own immediate obser- 
TDtion.'— (p. 86—88.) 

This, we think, is conclusive enough : but we are 
happy to be enabled, out of our own store, to set this 
part of the question finally to rest, by on authority 
which Mr. Rose himself will probably admit to be de« 
cisive. Sir George Maclcenzie, the great tory lawyer 
of Scotland in that day, and Lord Advocate to Charles 
II., through the greater part of his reign, was the lead- 
ing counsel for Argyle on the trial alluded to. In 
1678, this learned person, who was then Lord Advo- 
cate to Charles, puolished an elaborate treatise on the 
criminal law or Scotland; in which, when treating of 
probation, or evidence, he observes, that missive let- 
tors, not written, but only signed b^ the party, should 
not be received in evidence ; and immediately adds, 
* And 3'et the Marquis of ArgyU uxu convict of treason 

UPON LETTERS WUTTEN BY HIM TO GENERAL MoNK ; 

these letters being only subscribed by him, and not 
holograph, and the subscription being proved j}«r com^ 
paraiionem literarwii} which were very hard in other 
cases,* &c. — Mackenzie's Criminals^ first edit. p. 624, 
Part II. tit. 25, § 3. Now this, we conceive, is neither 
more nor less than a solemn professional report of the 
case, — and leaves just as little room for doubt as to 
the fact, as if the original record of the trial had been 
recovered. 

Mr. Rose next objects to Mr. Fox's assertion, that 
' the king kept from his cabal ministry the real state of 
his connection with France — and from some of them 
the secret of what he was pleased to call his religion ; ' 
and Mr. Fox doubts whether to attribute this conduct 
to the habitual treachery ol Charles, or to an appre- 
hension that his ministers might demand for tliem- 
selves some share of the French money ; which he was 
unwilling to give them. In answer to' this conjecture, 
Mr. Rose quotes Barillon's Letters to Lewis AlV. to 
show that Charles's ministers were fully apprised of 
his money transactions with France. The letters so 
quoted were, however, written seven years after the 
cabal ministry were in power — for Barillon did not come 
to England as Ambassador till 1677 — and these letters 
were not written tiU after that period. Poor Sir Pat- 
rick — It was for thee and thy defence this book was 
written i ! ! ! 

Mr. Fox has said, that from some of the ministers 
of the cabal the secret of Charles's religion was con- 
cealed. It was known to Arlington, admitted by Mr. 
Rose to be a concealed Catholic ; it was known to 
Clifibrd, an avowed Catholic : Mr. Rose admits it not 
to have been known to Buckingham, though he ex- 
plains the reserve, in respect to him, in a different 
way. He has not, however, attempted to prove that 
Lauderdale or Ashley were consulted ; — on the con- 
trary, in Colbert's letter of the 25th August, 1670, ci- 
ted by Mr. Rose, it is stated that Charles had proposed 
the traiti simulti. which should be a repetition of the 
former one in all things, except the article restive to 
the king's dechiring himself a Catholic, and that the 
Prote^nt ministers y Buckingham, Ashley, Cooper, and 
Lauderdale, should be brought to be parties to it : — 
Can there oe a stronger proof (asks Serjeant Hey- 
wood) , that they were ignorant of the same treaty 
made the year oefore, and remaining then in force"? 
Historical research is certainly not the peculiar talent 
of Mr. Rose ; and as for the official accuracy of which 
he is so apt to boast, we would have Mr. Rose to re- 
member, that the term official accuracy has of late 
days become one of very ambiguous import. Mr. 
Rose, we can see, would imply by it the highest pos- 
sible accuracy — as we see office pens advertised in the 
window of a shop, by way of excellence. The public 
reports of those, however, who have been appointed 
to look into the manner in which public omces are 
conducted, by no means justify this usage of the 
term ; — and we are not without apprehensions, that 
IXitchpoliteness, Carthaginian faith, Boeotian genius, 
and official accuracy, may be terms equally current in 
the world ; and that Mr. Rose may, without intending 
it, have contributed to make this valuable addition to 
the maaa of onr Ironical phraseoloCT 



Bpealdng of the early part of James's reign, Mr. Fo3e 
says, it is by no means certain that he had yet thoughts 
of obtaining for his religion any thing more than a 
complete toleration ; and if Mr. Hose had understood 
the meaning of the French word itablissenunt. one of 
his many incorrect corrections of Mr. Fox might have 
been spared. A system of religion is said to be estab- 
lished when it is enacted and endowed by Parliament ; 
but a toleration (as Serjeant Heywood observes) is 
established when it is recognized and protected by the 
supreme power. And in the letters of JBan'Won, to 
which Mr. Rose refers for the justification of his at- 
tack upon Mr. Fox, it is quite manifest tliat it is in this 
latter sense that the word itablissement is used ; an^ 
that the object in view was, not the substitution of the 
Catholic religion for the Established Church, but mere- 
ly its toleration. In the first letter cited by Mr. Rose, 
James says, that < he knew well he should never be in 
safety unless liberty of conscience lor them should be 
fully established in England.' The letter of the 24th 
of April is quoted by Mr. Rose, as if the French king 
had written, the establishment of the Caikolic religion ; 
whereas the real words are, the establishment of the free 
exercise of the Catholic religion. The world are so in- 
veterately resolved to believe, that a man who has no 
brilliant talents must be accurate, that Mr. Rose, in 
referring to authorities, has a great and decided ad- 
vantage. He is, however^ in point of fact, as lax and 
incorrect as a poet ; and it is absolutely necessary, in 
spite of every parade of line, and page, and number, 
to follow him in the most minute particular. The Ser- 
jeant like a bloodhound of the old breed, is always 
upon his track ; and always looks if there are any such 
passages in the page quoted, and if tlie passages are 
accurately quoted or accurately translated. Nor will 
he by any means be content with official accuracy, nor 
submit to be treated, in historical questions, as if he 
were hearing financial statements in the House of 
Commons. 

Barillon writes, in another letter to Lewis XIV- — 
' What your majesty has most besides at heart, that 
is to say, for the establishment of the free exercise of 
the Catholic religion.' On the 9th of May, Lewis 
writes to Barillon y that he is persuaded Charles will 
employ aU his authority to establish the free excercise 
of the Catholic religion : he mentions also, in the 
same letter, the Parhament consenting to the free ex- 
ercise of our religion. On the loth of June, he wriu-s 
to Barillon — < There now remains only to obtain the re- 
peal of the penal laws in favour of the Catholics, and the 
free exercise of ovr religion in all his states.* Immedi- 
ately after Monmouth's execution, when his views of 
success must have been as lofty as they ever could 
have been, Lewis writes — * It will be easy to the King 
of England, and as useful for the security of his reign 
as for the repose of his conscience, to re-establish the 
exercise of the Catholic religion.' In a letter of Baril- 
Ion, July 16th, Sunderland is made to say, that the 
king would always be exposed to the indiscreet zeal 
of those who would infiame the people against the 
Catholic religion, so long as it shoiud not be 7nore fully 
established. The French expression is^ tar,t ou'elle ne 
sera pas plus epleinement tabiie ; and this Mr, Rose has 
had the modesty to translate, till it shall be completely 
established, and to mark the passage with italics, as 
of the greatest importanco to his argument. These 
false quotations and translations being detected, and 
those passages of early writers, from which Mr.' Fox 
had made up his opinion, brought to light, it is not 

Sossible to doubt, but that the object cf James, before 
lonmouth's defeat, was not the destruction of the 
Protestant, but the toleration of the Cathol^c religion ; 
and after the execution of Monmouth, Mr. Fox ad- 
mits, that he became more bold and sanguine upon the 
subject of religion. 

We do not consider those observations of Serjeant 
Heywood to be the most fortunate in his book, whore 
he attempts to show the republican tendency of Mr. 
B ose's principles. Of any disposition to principles of 
this nature, we most heartily acquit that right honour- 
able gentleman. He has too much knowledge of man. 
kind to believe their happiness can be promoted in tbo 
stormy and tempestuous regions of republicanisu 
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and, be^et this, that system of slender pay, and de- 
ficient perquisites, to wMch the subordinate agents of 
government are confined in republics, is much too 
painful to be thought of fur a single instant. 

We are afraid of becoming tedious by the eno- 
nteration of blunders into which Mr. Rose has fallen, 
and which Serjeant Heywood has detected. But the 
burthen of this sole executor's song is accuracy— his 
own official accuracy — and the little dependence which 
is to be placed on the accuracy of Mr. Fox. We will 
venture to assert, that, in the whole of his work, he 
has not detected Mr. Fox in one single error. Wheth- 
er Serjeant Heywood has been more fortunate with 
Mr. Rose, might be determined, perhaps, with sufii* 
cient certainty, by our previous extracts from his re- 
marks. But for some mdulgent readers, these may 
not seem enough : and we must proceed in the task, 
till we have settled Mr. Rose's pretcusions to accura- 
cy on a still firmer foundation. And if we be thought 
minutely severe, let it be remembered that Mr. Rose 
is himself an accuser ; and if there is justice upon 
earth, every man has a right to pull stolen goods out 
of the pocket of him who cries, < Stop thief! ' 

In the story which Mr. Rose states of the seat in 
Parliament sold for five pounds (Journal of the Com- 
mons, vol. v.), he is wrong, both in the sum and the 
volume. The sum is four pounds ; and it is told, not 
in the fifth volume, but the first. Mr. Rose states, 
that a i)er}>etual excise was granted to xhe crown, in 
lieu or the profits of the court of wards ; and adds, 
that the question in favour of the crown was carried, 
by a majority of two. The real fact is, that the half 
only of an excise upon certain articles was granted to 
government in lieu of these profits; and this grant 
was carried without a division. An attempt was made 
to grant the other half, and this was negatived by a 
majority of two. The Joumals are open ; — Mr. Rose 
reads them ; — ^he is ofi[icially accurate. What can the 
meaning be of the»e most extraordiuar}^ mistakes ? 

Mr. Rose says that, in 1679, the writ de haretico 
comburendo had been a dead letter for more than a 
century. It would have been extremely agreeable to 
Mr. Bartholomew Legate, if this had been the case ; 
for, in 1612, he was burnt at Smithfield for being an 
Arian. Mr. Wightman would probably have partici- 
pated in the satisfaction of Mr. Legate; as he was 
oumt also, the same year, at Lichfield, for the same 
ofience. With the same correctness, tnis scourge of 
historians makes the Duke of Lauderdale, who died 
in 16S2, a confidential adviser of James II. after his 
accession in 1689. In page 13, he quotes, as written 
by Mr. Fox, that which was written by Lord Holland. 
Inis, however, is a familiar practice with him. Ten 
pages afterwards, in Mr. Fox's History, he makes the 
faime mistake. * Mr. Fox added* — ^wnereas it was 
Lord Holland that added. The same mistake again 
in p. 147 of his own book ; and after this, he makes 
Mr. Fox the person who selected the appendix of 
Barillon's papers ; whereas it is particularly stated in 
the preface to the History, that this appendix was 
selected by Laing. 

^fr. Rose afiSrm.*;, that compassing to levy war 
against the king was made high treason by the sta- 
tute of 25 Edward the Third ; and, in support of this 
affirmation, he cites Coke and Blackstone. His stem 
antagonist, a professional man, is convinced he has 
read neither. The former says, < a compassing to levy 
vrar is no treason^ (Inst. 3., p. 9.) ; and Blacksone, < a 
bare conspiracy to levy war does not amount to this 
species of treason.' (Com. iv, p. S2.) This really 
does not look as if the Serjeant had made out his 
' assertion. 

Of the bill introduced in 1685, for the preservation 
of the person of James II., Mr. Rose observes — < Mr. 
Fox has not told us for which of our modem statutes 
this bill was used as a model ; and it will he difficult 
for any one to show such an instance.' It might have 
been thought, that no ppident man would have made 
such a challenge, without a tolerable certamty pt the 
ground upon which it was made. Serieant Heywood 
answers tne challenge by citmg the 3o Geo. III. c. 7, 
which is a mere copy or the act of James. 

In the fifth section of Mr. Rose's work is contained 



his grand attack upon Mr. Fox for his abuse of Sir 
Patnck Hume ; and his observations upon this point 
admit of a fourfold answer. 1st, Mr. Fox does not 
use the words quoted by Mr. Rose ; 2dly, He makes 
no mention whatever of Sir Patrick Hume in the pas- 
sage cited by Mr. Rose ; 3dly, Sir Patrick Hume is 
attacked by nobody in that history ; 4thly, If he had 
been so attacked he would have deserved it. The 
passage from Mr. Fox is this ; — 

' In recounting the failure of his expedition, it is impoa 
Kible for bim to touch upon what he deemed the miscom 
duct of his friends ; and tXuA ii4 tlie subject upon which, of 
all others, his temper mu;< luive been most irritable. A 
certain dp<cription of friends (ihc word* describing them 
are omitted) w-cie all of them, without exception, his great- 
est enemies, both to betray and de»trov him : and — 

and (the namei apain omittctl) were the greatest cauae of 
hiu ruut, and his being talcen, though not designedly, be 
acknowled/e.'*, but by iprnorance, cowardice, and faction. 
Ttii-s sentence bad scarce e:$caped him, when, notwithstand- 
ing the qualifying word^s with which his candour has ac- 
quitted the lak mentioned persons of intentional treachergf 
it appeared too harsh to hii gentle nature ; and, declaring 
himi$elf displeased with the hard epithets he had used, he 
dei«lre« that they may be put out of any account that Is tO 
be given of the^e transactions.'— Htyioooit, p. 866, 866. 

Argyle names neither the description of friends who 
were his greatest enemies, nor the two individuals who 
were the principal cause of the failure of his scheme. 
Mr. Fox leaves the blanks as he finds them. But two 
notes are added by the editor, which Mr. Rose might 
have observed are marked with an E. In the latter of 
them we are told, that Mr. Fox observes, in a privet 
letter J < Cochrane and Hume certainly filled up the two 
principal blanks.^ But is this communication of a pri* 
vate letter any part of Mr. Fox's history ? And would 
it not have been equally fair in Mr. Rose to have comp 
mented upon any private conversation ot Mr. Fox, 
and then have called it his history ? Or, if Mr. Fox 
had filled up the blanks in the body of his history, 
does it follow that he adopts Argyle's censure because 
he shows against whom it is levelled ? Mr. Rose hat 
described the charge against Sir Patrick Hume to be, 
of faction, cowardice, and treachery. Mr. Rose hu 
more than once altered the terms of a proposition be* 
fore he has proceeded to answer it ; and, in this in- 
stance, the charge of treachery against Sir Patrick 
Hume is not made either in Argyle's letter, Mr. Fox's 
text, or the editor's note, or any where but in the im- 
agination of Mr. Rose. The sum ot it all is, that Mr. 
Rose first supposes the relation of Argyle's opinion to 
be the expression of the relstor's opmion, that Mr. 
Fox adopts Argyle's insinuations because he explains 
them ; — then he looks upon a quotation from a private 
letter, made by the editor, to be the same as ifinclnd- 
cd in a work intended for publication by the author * — 
then he remembers that he is the sole executor of Sir 
Patrick's grandson, whose blank is so filled np ; — and 
goes on blundering and blubbering, — grateful and in* 
accurate J — teeming with false quotations and friendly 
recollections to the conclusion of his book.^ — Mum 
gemens ignominiam. 

Mr. Rose came into possession of the Earl of March* 
mont's papers, contamiug, among other things, the 
narrative of Sir Patrick Hume. He is very severe 
upon Mr. Fox for not havuig been more diugent in 
searching for original papers ; and observes, that if 
any application had been made to him (Mr. Rose,) 
this narrative should have been at Mr. Fox's service. 
We should be glad to know, if Mr. Rose saw a per- 
son tumbled into a ditcii, whether he would wait for 
a regular application till he pulled him out? Or. if 
he happened to espy the lost piece of sUver for which 
the good woman was diligently sweeping the house, 
would he wait for formal interrogation before he im- 
parted his discovery, and suffer the lady to sweep on 
till the question had been put to him in the most 
solemn forms of politeness? The established prac- 
tice, we admit, is to apply, and to apply vigorously 
and incessantly, for sinecure places ana pensions— or 
they cannot be had. This is true enough. But did 
any human being eTer think of carrying this practice 
into iiteramre, snd compellinff another to make inter* 
eet for papers eaeentiai to Uie good conduct of fai» 
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ottdertakittg? We are perfectly astonished at Mr. 
Rose's conduct in this particular; and should have 
thought that the ordinary exercise ot his good nature 
would haye led him to a very different way of acting. 

< On the whole y and upon the ptoet attentive conaidera- 
tUm of every thing tohich has been written upon the suih 
ject, there does not appear to have been any intention 
of applying torture in the case of the Earl of Arvyle.' 
(RosBj p. 182.) If this every thing had includea the 
loIlowiDg extract from Barillonf the above cited, and 
▼ery disgiaceful inaccuracy of Mr. Rose would have 
been spared. * The Earl of Argyle has been executed 
at Edinburgh, and has left a full confession in writing, 
in which he discovers all those who have ossisted him 
with money, and have sided his designs. This hoe 
saved him from the tortured And Argyle, in his letter 
to Mrs. Smith, confesses he has made discoveries. 
In his very inaccurate history of torture in the south- 
em part of this island, Mr. Rose says, that except in 
the case of Felton — ^in the attempt to introduce the 
civil law in Henry VI .'s reign^ — and in some cases of 
treason in Mary's reign, torture was never attempted 
in this country. The fact, however, is, that in the 
reign of Henry VIII., Anne Askew was tortured by 
the chancellor himself. Simson was tortured in 1558 ; 
Francis Throgmorton in 1671 ; Charles Baillie, and 
Banastie, the Duke of Norfolk's servant, were tortured 
in 1581 ; Campier, the Jesuit, was put upon the rack ; 
and Dr. Astlow is supposed to have been racked in 
1568. So much for Mr. Rose as the historian of pun- 
ishments. We have seen him^ a few pages before, at 
the stake, — ^where he makes quite as bad a figure as 
ho does now upon the rack. Precipitation and error 
are his foibles. If he were to write the history of 
•ieges, he would forget the siege of Troy i — ^if he were 
making a list of poets, he would leave out Virgil : — 
Csssar would not appear in his catalogue of generals ; 
and Newton wouldf be overlooked in his collection of 
eminent mathematicians. 

In some cases, Mr. Rose is to be met only with flat 
denial. Mr. Fox does not call the soldiers who were 
defending James against Argyle authorized assassins ; 
but he uses that expression against the soldiers who 
were murdepng the peasants, and committing every 
■ort of licentious cruelty in the twelve counties given 
up to military execution; and this Mr. Rose must 
have known, oy using the most ordinary diligence in 
the perusal of the text, — and would have known it in 
any other history than that of Mr. Fox. 

* Mr. Rose, in his concluding paragraph, boasts of his 
speaking " impersonally,'* and ne noues it will be allowed 
' Uy, when ne makes a general ooservation respecting 
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without reference to any person. His words are, ** But 
fatotory cannot connect itself with party, without forfeiting 
Its name ; wWiout departing from the truth, the dignity, 
and the usefulness of its functions." After the remam he 
has made in some of his preceding pages, and the apology 
he has offered for Mr. Fox, In his last preceding paragraph, 
for having been mistaken In his view of some leading 
points, there can be no difficulty in concluding, that this 
general observation is meant to be applied to the historkal 
work. The chaige intended to be insinuated must be, that, 
in Fox*s hands, hiitory has forfeited the name by being 
connected with party ; and has departed from the truth, 
the dignity, and the usefulness of its functions. It were to 
be wished that Mr. Ro»e had explained himself more fully ; 
for, after assuming that the application of his obser- 
yation is too obvious to be miitaken, there still remains 
some difficulty with respect to its meaning. If it is con- 
fined to such publications as are written under the title of 
histories, but are intended to serve the purposes of a party ; 
and truth is sacrificed, and factd pervertecf, to defend and 
give currency to their tenets, we do not dispute its pro- 
priety ; but, if that i:i the character which Mr. Rose would 
Sive to Mr. Fox's labours, he has not treated him with can- 
our, or even common justice. Mr. Rose has never, in 
any one instance, intimated that Mr. Fox has wilfully de- 
parted from truth, or strayed from the proper province of 
history, for the purpose of indulging hu private or party 
feelings. But, if Mr. Rose intends that his observation 
should be applied to all histories, the authors of which have 
felt strongly the influence of political connections and 
'principles, what must become of most of the histories of 
Xagland? Is the title of histoiiui to be denied to Mr. 



Hume? and in what dsss sre to be placed Echard, Kennel, 
Rapin, Dalrymple, or Macuhenon ? In this point of Tiew 
the principle la.d down u too broad. A person, though 
connected with party, may write an impartial history of 
events which occurred a century before ; and, till this last 
sentence, Mr. Rose has not ventured to intimate that Mr. 
Fox has not done so. On the contrary, he has declared hit 
approbation of a great portion of the work ; and hU at- 
tempts to discover material errors in the remainder have 
uniformly failed in every particular. If it might be as- 
sumed that there existed in the book no faults, besides 
those which the scnitinizing eye of Mr. Rose has di^ 
covered, it might be Jubtly deemed the most perfect work 
that ever came fTom the press ; for not a single deviation 
from the stricteAt duty of an historian has been pointed out j 
while instances of candour and impartiality present them- 
selves in almost every page ; and Mr. Rose himself has 
acknowledged and applauded many of them.'— (pp. 4:13^ 

These extracts from both books are sufficient to 
show the nature of Serjeant Heywood's examinutlon of 
Mr. Rose, — the boldness of this latter gentleman's as- 
sertions, — and the extreme maccuracy of the research- 
es upon which these assertions are founded. If any 
credit could be gained from such a book as Mr. Rose 
has published, it could be gained from accuracy alone. 
Whatever the execution of his book had been, the 
world would have remembered the iniinite disparity of 
the two authors, and the long political opposition in 
which they lived — ^if that, indeed, can be called oppo- 
sition, where the thunderbolt strikes, and the clay 
yields. They would have remembered also that Hec- 
tor was dead ; and that every cowardly Grecian could 
now thrust his spear into the hero's t>ody. But still, 
if Mr. Rose had really succeeded in exposing the inac- 
curacy of Mr. Fox, — if he could have fairly d^own that 
authorities were overlooked, or slightly examined, or 
wilflilly perverted, — the incipient feelings to which 
such a controversy had given oirth must have yielded 
to the evidence of facts ; and Mr. Fox, however quali- 
fied in other particulars, must have appeared totally 
defective in that labonous industry and scrupulous 
good faith so indispensable to every historian. jBut he 
absolutely comes out of the contest not worse even in 
a smele tooth or nail — unvilified even by a wrong date 
— without one misnomer proved upon nim — ^immacu- 
late in his years and days of the mouth — ^blameless to 
the most musty and limited pedant that ever yellowed 
himself amidst rolls and records. 

But how fares it with his critic ? He rests his credit 
with the world as a man of labour.— and he turns out 
to be a careless inspector of proofs, and an historical 
sloven. The species of talent which he pretends to is 
humble, — and he possesses it not. He has not done 
thatwluch all. men may do, and which every man 
ought to do. who rebukes his superiors for not doing 
it. His claims, too, it should be remembered, to these 
every-day qualities, are by no means enforced with 
gentleness and humility. He is a braggadocio of mi- 
nuteness — a swaggering chronologer ; a man bristling 
up with small facts — prurient with dates — wantoning 
in obsolete evidence — loAily dull, and haughty in his 
drudgery ; — and yet all this is pretence. Drawing is 
no very unusual power in animals; but he cannot 
draw ; — ^he is not even the ox which he is so fond of 
being. In attempting to vilify Mr. Fox, he has only 
shown us that there was no labour from which that 
great man shrunk, and that no object connected with 
his history was too minute for his investigation. He 
has thoroughly convinced us that Mr. Fox was as in- 
dustrious, and as accurate, as if these were the only 
?[uaiities upon which he had ever rested his hope of 
ortune or of fame. Such, indeed, are the customary 
results when little people sit down to debase the char- 
acters of mat men, and to exalt themselves upon the 
ruins of what they have pulled do^n. They only pro- 
voke a spirit of inquiry, which places everything in its 
true light and magnitude. — shows those who appear 
little to be stiU less, and aisplays new and unexpected 
excellence in others who were "before known to excel. 
These are the usual consequences of such attacks. 
The fame of Mr. Fox has stood this, and will stand 
much ruder shocks. 

Non kUauM iliam^ nonfiabra nsrae i/mlres 
Convtllunt; immotamanttfmiutosguep*^ 
MwUatinmvoteiudurmdos^euiavvicik 
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MAD QUAKERS. (EDimumoH Rbyxew, 1814.) 

Deseription of the Retreat, an InttUution near York, for 
JaMM Pertons of the Soctetp of Friends. Containing an 
Me4funt ofiU Origin andFrogreee, the Modes ofTreatpuntt 
and a Statement^ Cases. By Soniuel Tuke. York, 1813. 

TtTE Quakers alwavs seem to succeed in any institu- 
tion which they unde'rtake. The gaol at Philadelphia 
will remain a lasting monument of their slull and pa- 
tience ; and, in the plan and conduct ol' this retreat Tor 
the insane, they have evinced the same wisdom and 
perseverance. 

The present account is given us by Mr. Tuke, a re- 
spectable tea-dealer, living in York,— and given in a 
manner which we are quite sure the most opulent and 
iuiportant of his customers could not excel. The long 
account of the subscription, at the beginning of the 
book, is evidently made tedious for the Quaker mar- 
ket ; and Mr. Tuke is a little too much addicted to 
Quoting. But, with these trifling exceptions, his book 
Joes him very great credit j— it is full of good sense 
and humanity, right feelings and rational views. The 
retreat for insane Quakers is situated about a mile 
from the city of York, upon an eminence commanding 
the adjacent country, and in the midst of a garden and 
fields belonging to the institution. The great nrinci- 
ple on which it appears to be conducted is that of kind- 
ness to the patients. It does not appear to them, be- 
cause a man is mad upon one particular subject, that 
he is to be considered in a state of complete mental 
degradation, or insensible to the feelings of kindness 
and gratitude. When a madman does not know what 
he is bid to do, the shortest method, to be sure, is to 
knock him down ; and straps and chains are the spe- 
cies of prohibition which are the least frequently dis- 
regarded. But the Society of Friends seem rather to 
consult the interest of the patient than the ease of his 
keeper ; and to aim at the government of the insane, 
by creating in them the kindest disposition towards 
those who have the command over them. Nor can 
anything be more wise, humane, or interesting, than 
the strict attention to the feelings of their patients 
which seems to prevail in their institutions. The fol- 
lowing specimens of their disposition upon this point 
we have great pleasure in laying before our readers : — 

< The «mallne« of the court,' says Mr Tuke, * would be a 
■ericas defeat, if it was not generallv compensated by taking 
■ach patients as are suitable into the garden : and by fre- 
quent excursions into the city, or the surrounding country, 
and into the fields of the institution. One of these is sur- 
rounded by a walk interspersed with trees and shnibs. 

* The superintendent has also endeavoured to fUmlah a 
source of amusement to those patients whose walks are ne- 
oesaarily more circumsaribed* by supplying each of the 
courts with a number of animals, such as rabbits, sea gulls, 
hawks, and poultry. These creatures are generally very 
familiar with the patients ; and it is believed they are not 
only the means or innocent pleasure, but that the inter- 
course with them sometimes tends to awaken the social feel- 
mgs.»— (p. 95, 96.) 

Chains are never permitted at the Retreat ; nor is it 
left to the option or the lower attendants when they 
arc to impose an additional degree of restraint n^n 
the patients ; and this compels them to pay attention 
to the feelings of the patients, and to attempt to gain 
an influence over them by kindness. Patients who are 
not disposed to iniure themselves are merely confined 
by the strait waistcoat, and left to walk about the 
room, or lie down on the bed, at pleasure ; and even in 
those cases where there is a strong tendency to self- 
destruction, as much attention is paid to the feelings 
mod ease of the patient as is consistent with his 
flafety. 

< Except incases of violent mania, which is far frombeinf 
a frequent occurrence at the Retreat, coercion, when requi- 
site, IS considered as a necessary evil ; that is, it is thought 
abstractedly to have a tendency to retard the cure, by oppo- 
sing the influence of the moral remedies employed. It is 
therefore used very sparingly; and the superintendent has 
often assured me, that he would rather run some ri«k than 
have recourse to restraint where it was not absolutely ne- 
cessary, except in those cases where it was likely to have a 
salutary moral tendency. 

'Itel ao —un srtiafliottoii lait>ttiig» vgon tbm aaOwr- 



tty of the superintendents, that during the last year. In 
which the number of patients has generally been Moty-iomtf 
there has not been occasion to sedude, on an average, two 
patients at one time. I am also able to state, that althongh 
it is occasionally necessary to restrain, by the waistcoat, 
straps, or other means, several patients at one time, yet that 
the average number so restrained does not exceed four, m- 
eluding those who are secluded. 

* The safety of those who attend upon the insane is cer- 
tainly an object of great importance ; but it is worthy of in- 
quiry whether it may not be attained without materially in- 
terfering with another object,— the recovery of the paUenL 
It may also deserve inquiry, whether the extensive practioe 
of coercion, which obtains in some institutions, does not 
arise fh»m erroneous views of the character of insane per- 
sons I tnm indifference to tlieir < comfort ; or f^om liavinc 
rendered coercion necessarv by previous unkind treatment 

* The power of judicious kkidness over this unhappy class ef 
society is much greater than is generally imagined. It is, oar- 
haps, not foomncb to apply to kind treatment the words or our 
great poet, — 

"She can unlock 
The clasping charm, and thawthe numbing speU.**— Kxltok. 

* In no instance has this power been more strikingly dis- 
played, or exerted with more beneficial efTocts, than in those 
deplorable cases in which the patient refbses to take fbod. 



The kind persvasionB and ingenious arts of the superintendents 
have been singularly successAil in overcoming this distressing 
symptom ; and very few instances now occur in which it is 



necessary to employ violent means for supplying the patient 
with food. 

'Some patients, who refbae to partake of the fkmily meab^ 
are induced to eat by being taken into the larder, and there 
allowed to help themselves. Some are found willing to eat 
when food is left with them in their roonas, or when they can 
obtain it unobserved by their attendants. Others, whose de- 
termination is stronger, are frequently induced, by repeated 
persuasion, to take a small quantity of nutritious liquid ; and It 
IS equally true in these as m general cases, that every breach 
of resoiutioo weakens the power and disposition to resistance. 

'Sometimes, however, persuasion seems to strengthen the 
unhappy determination. In one of theso cases the attendants 
were completely wearied with their endeavours ; and, on remo- 
ving the food, one of them took a piece of the meat which had 
been repeatedly offered to the patient, and threw it under the 
fire-grate, at the some time exclaiming that she should hot have 
it. The poor creature, who seemed governed by the rule of 
contraries, immediately rushed fi-om her seat, seized the meat 
firom the ashes, and devoured it. For a short time she was indu- 
ced to eat, by the attendants availing themsolves of this contrary 
disposition i but it was soon rendere<I unnecessary by the remo- 
val of this unhappy feature of the disorder.'.— (p. lOiO, 167, 1^ 
169.) 

When it is deemed necessary to apply any mode of 
coercion, such an overpowering forSe is employed aa 
precludes all poesibility of successful resistance ; and 
most commonly, therefore, extmguishes every idea of 
maldng any at all. An attendant upon a madhouse ex- 
poses himself to some risk — and to some he ought to 
expose himself, or he is totally unfit for his situation. 
If the security of the attendants were the only object, 
the aituatioa of the patients would soon become truly 
desperate. The business is, not to risk nothing, but 
not to risk too much. The generosity of the Quakers, 
and their courage in managing mad people, are placed, 
by this institution, in a very strikmg pomt of view. 
Tills cannot be better illustrated than by the two fol- 
lowing cases : 

< The superintendent was one day walking in a field adja- 
cent to the house, in company with a patient who was apt to 
be vindictive on very flight occasions. An exciting circum- 
stance occurred. The maniac retired a few paces, and seized 
a large stone, which he immediately held up, as in the act of 
throwing at his companion. The superintendent, in no degree 
ruffled, fixed his eye upon the patient, and in a resolute tone 
of voice, at the same time advancing, commanded him to lay 
down the stone. As he approached, the hand of the lunatic 
gradually sunk from its threatening position, and permitted 
the stone to drop to the ground. He then submitted to be 
quietly led to his apartment.* 

' Some years ago, a man, about thirty-four years of age, of 
almost herculean size and figure, was brought to the house. 
He had been afflicted several times before ; and so constantly, 
during the present attack, had he been kept chained, that his 
clothes were contrived to be taken off and put on by meana of 
strings, without removing his manacles. They were, howe- 
ver, token off when he entered the Retreat, and he was arii- 
ered into the apartment where the superintendenta were aim • 
ping. He was calm : hia attention appeared to be arrested by 
his new situation. He was desired to Join in the repast, duriSff 
which ha behsfedwtthtelsraUepfopitocj. Aftsritwassab- 
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eluded, the fuperintendeiit conducted him to his apartment, 
and told him the circurastoDces on which his treatment would 
depend ; that it was hia anxious wish to make every inhabi- 
tani in the house as comfortable as possible ; and that he sin- 
cerely hoped the patient's conduct would render it unneces- 
sary to have recourse to coercion. The maniac was sensible 
of the kindness of his treatment. He promised to restrain 
himself; and ho so completely succeeded, that, during his 
stay, no coercive means were ever employed towards him. 
This cose affords a striking example of the eiBcacy of mild 
treatment The patient was frequently very vociferous, and 
threatened his attendants, who, m their defence, were very 
desirous of restraining him by the jacket. The superintend- 
ent on these occasions went to his apartment : and though the 
first sight of him seemed rather to increase the patient's irri- 
tation, yet, after sitting some time quietly beside him, the vio- 
lent excitement subsided, and he would listen with attention to 
the persuasions and arguments of his flriendly visitor. After 
such conversations the patient was generally better for some 
days or a week ; and in about four months ho was discharged, 
perfectly recovered. 

' Can it be doubted that, in this case, the disease had been 
greatly exasperated by the mode of treatment? or that the 
■ubsequent kind treatment had a great tende<*r.v to promote 
Us recovery r— (p. 172, 173, 146, 147.) 

And yet, in spite of this apparent contempt of dan- 
ger, for eighteen years not a single accident has hap- 
pened to the keepers. 

In the day room the sashes are made of cast-iron, 
and give to the building the security of bars, without 
their unpleasant appearance. Witn the same lauda- 
ble attention to the feelings of these poor people, the 
straps of their strait waistcoats are made of some 
■howy colour, and are not infrequently considered by 
them as ornaments. No adyantage whatever has 
been found to arise from reasoning with patients on 
their particular delusions : it is found rather to exaspe- 
rate than convince them. Indeed^ that state of mmd 
would hardly deserve the name ot insanity where ar- 
gument was sufficient for the refutation of error. 

Tho classification oi patients according to their de- 
cree of convalescence is very properly attended to at 
tne Retreat, and every assistance given to returning 
reason by the force of example. We were particular- 
ly pleased with the foUowmg specimens of (Quaker 
sense and humanity : — 



' The female superintendent, who . 
■hare of benevolent activity, and who' has the chief 
ment of the female patients, as well as of the domestic depart- 
ment, occasionally ffives a general invitation to the patients to 
a tea-party. All wiib attend dress in their best clothes, and 
vie with each other in politeness and propriety. The best 
fare is provided, and the visitors are treated with all the atten- 
tion of strangers. The evening generally passes in the great- 
est harmony and enjoyment It rarely happens that any 
unpleasant circumstance occurs. The patients controul, in a 
wonderAil decree, their different propensities ; and the scene 
is at once curious and affectin^Iy gratiiying. 

' Some of the patients occasionally pay visits to their iViends 
in the city f and female visitors are appointed every month by 
tho committee to pay visits to those of their own sex, to con- 
verse with them, and to propose to the superintendents, or the 
committee, any improvements which may occur to them. 
The visitors sometimes take tea with the patients, who are 
much gratified with the attention of Uieir flnends, and mostly 
behave with propriety. 

* It will be necessary here to mention that the visits of form- 
er intimate friends have Arequently been attended with dis- 
advantage to the patients, except when convalescence had so 
flur advanced as to afford a prospect of a speedy return to the 
bosom of society. It is, however, very certain that, as soon as 
reason begins to return, tlie conversation of judicious indiffer- 
ent persons greatly increases the comfort, and is considered 
almost essential to the recovery of many patients. On this 
account the convalescents of every class are (Vequently intro- 
duced into the society of the rational parts of the family. 
They are also permitted to sit up till the usual time for the 
ftmuy to retire to rest, and are allowed as much liberty as 
their state of mind will permit'— (p. 178, 179.) 

To the effects of kindness In the Retreat are super- 
added those of constant employment. The female 
patients are employed as mucn as possible in sewing, 
knitting, and domestic affairs ; and several of the con- 
valescents assist the attendants. For the men are se- 
lected those species of bodily employments most 
agreeable to the patient^and most opposite to the 11- 
losioDS of blA aiieaso. Though th« effect of ieai if 



not excluded from the institiitioni yet the love of es- 
teem id considered as a still more powerful principle 

' That fear is not the only motive which operates in prodiK 
eing telf-rettraint in the minds of maniacs, is evident from itr 
being often exercised in the presence of strangers who are 
merely passing through the house ; and which, 1 presume, cno 
only be accounted for from that desire of esteem which has 
been stated to be a powert^l motive to conduct 

' It is, probably, from encouraging the action of this princi- 
ple, thht so much advantage has been found in this inititution, 
from treating the patient as much in the manner of a ra- 
tional being as the state of his mind will possibly allow. The 
superintendent is particularly attentive to this point in hi^ 
conversation with the patients. He introduces such topics as 
he knows.will most interest them ; and which at the same time 
allows them to display their knowledge to the greatest advan- 
tage. If the patient is an agriculturist, he asks him qacktiou 
relative to his art } and frequently consults him upon any 
occasion in which his knowledge may be useful. I have bestri 
one of the worst patients in the house, who, previously to his 
indisposition, had been a considerable grazier, give very iea- 
sible directions for the treatment of a diseased cow. 

* These considerations are undoubtedly very material, as 
they regard the comfort of insane persons ; but they are of far 
greater importance as they relate to the cure of the disorder. 
The patient, feeling himself of some consequence, is induced 
to support it by the exertion of his reason, and by restraining 
those dispositions which, if indulged, would lessen the respect- 
All treatment he receives, or lower hischuucter in the eyes of 
bis companions and attendants. 

* They who are unacquainted with the character of insane 
persons are very apt to converse with them in a childish, or, 
which is worse, in a domineering manner ; and hence it has 
been frequently remarked by the patients at the Retreat, that 
a stranger who has visited them seemed to imagine they were 
children. 

* The natural tendency of such treatment is to degriule the 
mind of the patient, and to make him-indifferent to those moral 
feelings which, under Judicious direction and encouragement, 
are found capable, in no small degree, to strengthen the power of 
self-restraint, and which render the resort to coercion in many 
cases unnecessary. Even when it is absolutely requisite to 
employ coercion, if the patient promises to control himself on 
its removal, great confidence xs generally placed upon his 
word. 1 have known patients, such is their sense of honour 
and moral obligation under this kind of engagement, hold for 
a long time a successful struggle with the violent propensitks 
of their disorder ; and such attempts ought to be sedulously 
encouraged by the attendant. 

' Hitherto, we have chiefly considered those modes of indu- 
cing the patient to control his disordered propensities which 
arise fh>m an application to the genera] powers of the mind ; 
but considerable advantage may certainly be derived, in this 
part of moral management, Orom an acquaintance with the pre- 
vious habits, manners, and prejudices of the individual. Nor 
must we forget to call to our aid, in endeavmiring to promote 
self-restraint the mild but powerful influence of the precepts of 
our holy religion. Where these have been strongly imbuetl m 
early life, they become little less than principles of cmr nature : 
and their restraining power is frequently felt ev^u under the 
delirious excitement of insanity. To encourage the influence 
of religious principles over the mind of the insane is considered 
of great consequence as a means of cure. For this purpose as 
well as for others still more important, it is certainly right to 
promote in the patient an attention to his accustomed modes ot 
paying homage to his Maker. 

* Many patients attend the religious meetings of the society 
held in the city; and most of them are assembled, on a firkt 
day afternoon, at which lime the superintendent reads to them 
several chapters iu the Bible. A profound silence generally 
ensues ; during which, as well as at the time of reading, it is 
very gratifying to observe their orderly conduct, and tbwi de- 
gree in which those who are much disposed to action restrain 
their different propensities.'— (p. 158 — 161.) 

Very little dependence is to be placed on medicine 
alone for the cure of insanity. The experience, at 
least, of this well-governed institution is very unfavour* 
able to its efficacy. Where an insane person happens 
to be diseased in body as well as mind, medicine is not 
only of as great importance to him as to any oilier 
person, but much greater ; for the diseases of the body 
are commonly found to aggravate those of the mind ; 
but against mere insanity, unaccompanied by bodily 
derangement, it appears to be almost powerless. 

There is one remedy, however, which is very fre- 
quently employed at the Retreat, and which appears 
to have been attended with the happiest effect, and 
that is the warm bath,— the least recommended, and 
the most important, of all remedies in melancholy 
nadoMs. U]iiteittiumodeoftie«tme&t,theiuuBber 
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of lecoTerieSi in cases of mdanehoHaf has been rtxy 
unusual; though no advantage has been found from it 
in the case of mania. 

At the end of the work Is given a table of all the 
cases which have occurred in the institution from its 
first commencement. It appears that, from its open- 
ing in the year 1796 to the end of 1811. 149 patients 
have been admitted. Of this number 61 have oeen re* 
cent cases : 31 of these patients have been maniacal ; 
of whom 2 died, 6 remam, 21 have been discharged 
perfectly recovered^ 2 so much improved as not to re- 
quire further confinement. The remainder, 30 recent 
cases, h^re been those of melancholy madness; of 
whomo huve died, 4 remain, 19 have been discharged 
cured, and 2 so much improved as not to require iur- 
ther confinement. The old cases, or, as they are com- 
monly termed, incurable cases^ are divid^ into 61 
cases of mania^ 21 of melancholia, and 6 of dementia ; 
affording the following tables ; — 

11 died. 

31 renuiin in the house. 

5 have been removed by their ftienda improved. 
10 hare beeo diechaived perfectly recovered. 

4 M moch improvedae not to require Airtherc<wfiaeaMBt.' 

*Melauekolitu 

«died. 
fircnnin. 

1 removed wmewhaf improved. 
6 perfectly cured. 

2 to much improved as not to require Author ooaflneiBeot.* 



3 died. 

2 remain. 

S discharged as unsuitable olvjeeta. 

The following statement shows the ages of patients 
It present in the house : — 



< 15 to 90 inclusive 

SO to 30 — 

90 to 40 — 

40 to 50 — 

60 to 70 ~ 

TO to 80 — 

80 to 90 ~ 



Of 79 patients it appears that 

'IS went mad from disappointed affections. 
2 from epilepsy. 
49 from constitutional causes. 
8 from failure in business. 
4 from hereditary disposition to madness. 
8 tnm injury of the akulL 
1 frem mercury. 
1 fVoffl pttrturitioD.' 

The following case is extremely curious ; and we 
▼i«h it had been authenticated by name, place, and 

signature. 

' A ronngr woman, who was employed as a domestic servant by 
tb« fitiifr of Uie rriatPri when he was a boy, became insane, and 
■t leufrth Aunk into a state of perfect idiocy. In this couditioo 
Af remaiDed for many years, when she was attacked by a ty- 
pbai fover | and my friend, having then practised some time, 
attendpd hf r. He was eurprined to observe, as tlie fever ad- 
Tsiir(>d, a development of the mental powers. During that 
ppriod of the |ever, when others were delirious, this patient 
*s>Fntirely rational. Shorecognizedinthefaceof her medical 
atteodant die son of her old master, whom she had known so 
■any yean before ; and she related many circumstances re- 
fpfctisfi; his family, and others which bad Isappencd to herself 
B her earlier dayK. But, alas ■ it was only the gleam of rea- 
aon- As the fever abated, clouds again enveloped the mind : 
me sunk into her former deplorable state, and remained in it 
^td ber death, which happened a few years afterwards. I 
feavp to the meUphyaical reader Airther speculation on this, 
•ertaialy, very curious case.'— <p. 137.) 

Upon the whole, we have little doubt that this is the 
pest managed asylum for the insane that has ever yet 
le?n established; and a part of the explauation no 
icnibt is, that the Quakers take more pains than other 
^-opie with their madmen. A mad Quaker belongs to 
J *mall and a rich sect ; and is, therefore, of greater 
VQponaace than any other mad person of the same 

I b2 



degree in Ufe. After every allowance, however, 
which can be made for the feelings of sectaries, exer- 
cised towards their own disciples, the Quakers, it most 
be allowed, are a very charitable and humane people. 
They are always ready with their money, ana, vniat 
is or far more importance, with their tiiae and atten^ 
tion, for every variety of himian misiortune. 

They seem to set themselves down systematically 
before the difficulty, with the wise conviction that vL 
is to be lessened or subdued only by great labour and 
thought ; and that it is always increased by indotenoa 
and neglect. In this instance^ they have set an example 
of courage, patience, and kmdness, which cannot ba 
too highly commended, or too widely diffused ; and 
which, we are convinced, will gradually bring into re- 
pute a milder and better method of treating the insane. 
For the aversion to inspect places of this sort is ao 
^eat, and the temptation to neglect and oppress the 
msane is so strong, both from the love of power and 
the improbability of detection, that vire have no doobt 
of the existence of great abuses in the interior of many 
madhouses. A great deal has been done for prisons ; 
but the order of benevolence has been broken through 
by this preference ; for the voice of misery may soon- 
er come lip from a dungeon, than the oppression of a 
madman be healed by the hand of justice.* 



AMERICA. (Kdihburoh Review, 1818.) 

1. Traveltim CunmdaMd tht United Stmtes, in 1816 mi 1817. 
By Lieutenant Francis MaU, 14th Light Drafoona, H. P. 
London. Longman & Co. 1818. 

& jMunudo/Travekin the XJtdttd SUtet ^f Ifortk Awteriea, 
amd in Lower Caauida, performed w the yetur 1817. ifc. ifc 
By John Palmer. London. Sberwoodf Neely s, Jonea. 
181& 

3» A Narrotive of a Jmameiif ttf Five Tkaugand MiUt tkrmgk 
the Eastern tmd Weatem States of America ; contminedtm 
JCigkt Reports, addressed to the Thirtf-nine English Fami' 
lies bp whom the Author waadepnted, ra Jane, 18l7, to weer- 
(om whether anv and what Part of the United States wmtdha 
suitable for tketr Xesidencs. With Remarks on Mr. Bvrh' 
heck's * NoUs' and * Letters: By Henry Bradahaw Fearon. 
London. Longman Sc Co. 1818. 

4. 7Vaee£>rM the Interior of America^ tit tha Yeara 1809, 1810» 
md 1811, ifc By John Bradbury, F. L. B. Load. 8vob 
London, Sherwood, Neely 4& Jones. 1817. 

These four books arc all very well worth reading, to 
any person who feels, as we do, the importance and 
interest of the subject of which they treat. They 
contain a great deaJ of information and amusement ; 
and will probably decide the fate, and direct the foot- 
steps, of many human beings, seeking a better lot than 
the Old World can afford them. Mr. Hall is a clever, 
lively man, very much above the common race of wri- 
ters ; with very liberal and reasonable opinions, which 
he expresses with great boldness, — and an inexhausti- 
ble fund of good humour. He has the elements of wit 
in him ; but sometimes is trite and fiat when he means 
to be amusing. He writes verses, too, and is occa- 
sionally long and metaphysical : but upon the whole, 
we think higiily of Mr. Hall « and deem him, if he is 
not more than twenty-five years of age, an extraordi- 
nary youug man. He is not the less extraordinary for 
being a lieutenant of Light Dragoons—as it is certainly 
somewhat rare to meet with an original thinker, an 
indulgent judge of manners, and a man tolerant of 
neglect and familiarity, in a youth covered with tags, 
feathers, and martial foolery. 

Mr. Palmer is a plain man, of good sense and alow 
judgment. Mr. Bradbury is a botanist, who lived a 
good deal among the savages, but worth attending to. 
Mr. Fearon is a much abler writer than either of tlM 
two last, but no lover of America,— and a little given 
to exaggeration in his views of vices and prejudices. 

* The Society of Friends have been entrmnely fbrtanate la 
the choice of their male and female superintendents at the aay- 
lum, Mr. and Mrs. Jephson. It is not easy to find a froatar 
combination of good sense and good feeUng than thaae two 
persons possess :— but than the merit of aelocting Ihaia rssCs 
with their employers. 
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_ otlier liuilu with which our goTcmmeiit U 
chaigeaQc, the Tice of impertinenu hhs lately crept 
into our camnet ; and the Americans have been treated 
with ridicule and contempt. But they are becoming a 
little too powerfiil, we take it, for this cayalier sort of 
management; and are increasing with a rapidity 
which is really no matter of jocularity to us, or the 
other powers of the Old World. In 1791, Baltimore 
contained 1 3,000 inhabitants; in 1810,4e/)00; in 1817, 
09,000. In 1790, it possessed ISiXX) tons of shii ' 
in 1708, 69,000 ; in 1805, 73,000 ; in 1810, 103,444. 
pvogfesfl of Philadelphia is as follows : 
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*NowitisofMBpotod there ire at least 190,000 inhabitants 
fai the city and suDurba, oif 
pie.*— PafaMT, p. 954, 855. 



irba, of which 10,000 are free coloured peo- 



The population of New York (the city) , in 1805, was 
00,000 ; it is now 120,000. Their shipping, at present, 
amounts to 300,000 tons. The population of the ataU 
of New York was, at the accession of his present ma- 
jesty, 97^000, and is now nearly 1 ,000,000. Kentucky, 
first settled m 1773, had, in I'/dS, a population of 100,- 
000 ; and in 1810, 406,000. Morse reckons the whole 
population of the western territory, in 1790. at 6,000 ; 
In 1810 it was near half a million ; and will probably 
exceed a million in 1890. These, and a thousand other 
eqnally strong proofs of their increasing strength, tend 
to extmguish pleasantry and provoke thought. 

We were surprised and pleased to find from these 
accounts that the Americans on the Red River and the 
Arkansas River have begun to make sugar and wine. 
Their importation of wool into this country is becom- 
ing also an object of some consequence ; and they 
have inexhaustible supplies of salt and coal. But one 
of the great sources of wealth in America is and will 
be an astonishing command of inland navigation. The 
Mississippi, flowing from the north to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, through seventeen degrees of latitude ; the Ohio 
and the Alleghany almost connecting it with the Nor- 
thern Lakes ; the Wabash, the Illinois, the Missouri, 
the Arkansas, the Red River, flowing from the con- 
fines of New Mexico i — ^these rivers, all navigable, and 
most of them already frequented by steam-boats, con- 
■titute a facility of internal communication not, we 
believe, to be paralleled in the whole world. 

One of the great advantages of the American gov- 
ernment is its cheapness. The American king has 
about £5000 per annum, the vice-king £1000. They 
hire their Lord Liverpool at about a thousand per 
annnm, and their Lord Sidmouth (a good bargain^ at 
the same sum. Their Mr. Crokers are inexpressibly 
reasonable, — somewhere about the price of an Eng- 
lish door-keeper, or bearer of mace. Life, however, 
seems to go on very well, in spite of these low sala- 
ries; and thepurposes of government to be very fairly 
answered. Whatever may be the evils of universal 
anfiiage in other countries, they have not yet been 
felt in America ; and one thing at least is established 
bir her experience, that this institution is not necessa- 
luy followed by those tumults, the dread of which ex- 
cites so much apprehension in this country. In the 
most democratic states, where the payment of direct 
taxes is the only Qualification of a voter, the elections 
axe carried on with the utmost tranquillity ; and the 
whole business, by taking votes in each parish or sec- 
tion, concluded all over the state in a single day. A 
great deal is said by Fearon about Caucus, the cant 
word of the Americans for the committees and party 
meetings in which the business of elections is prepa- 
red—the influence of which he seems to consider as 
prejudicial. To us, however, it appears to be nothing 
more than the natural, fair, and unavoidable influence 
widch talent, popvOarlty, and activity always must 



have upon such occasions. What other faiflneiioe can 
the leading characters of the democratic party in 
Congress possibly possess 7 Bribery is entirely out of 
the qoestion — equally so is the influence of fainily and 
fortune. What then can they do. wi*h their caucus, 
or without it, but recommend ? And what chane ii 
it against the American government to say that tlioK 
members of whom the people have the hignest opmioo 
meet to|^ether to consult whom they shall recommend 
for president, and that their recommendation is suc- 
cessful in their different states 7 Could any friend to 
good order wish other means to be employed, or other 
results to follow 7 No statesman can wish to eidude 
influence, but only bad influence ;— not the faifloence 
of sense and character, but the infiuence of money and 
punch. 

A very disgusting feature in the character of Uu 
present Engliidi government is its extreme timidity 
and the cruelty and violence to which its timidity 
gives birth. Some hotheaded young person, in d^ 
fending the principles of liberty, and attackmgthoM 
abuses to which all governments are liable, passes the 
bounds of reason and modemtion, or is tnooght to 
have passed them by those whose interest it is to think 
so. What matters it whether he has or not? Yoo 
are strong enoueh to let him alone. With such insti 
tutions as ours ne can do no mischief; perhaps he 
may owe his celebrity to your opposition ; or, if he 
must be opposed, write against him, — set Candidas, 
Scrutator, Vindex, or any of the conductitions pen- 
men of government to write him down ;— any tning 
bat the savage spectacle of a poor wretch, perhaps a 
very honest man, contending in vain against the 
weight of an immcDse government, pursned by a zea- 
lous attorney, and sentenced, by some candidate, per- 
hapSf for the favour of the crown, to the long miseries 
of the dungeon.* 

A Still more flagrant instance may be found in our 
late suspensions of the habeas corpus act. Nothing was 
trusted to the voluntary activity of a brave people^ 
thoroughly attached to their government— nothing to 
the good sense and prudence of the gentlemen and 
yeomen of the country — ^nothing to a little forbear 
ancc , patience, and watchfulness. There was no other 
security but despotism ; nothing but the alienation of 
that right which no king nor minister can lore, and 
which no human beings hut the English have had the 
valour to win, and the prudence to keep. The captiast | 
between our government and that of the Americans, 
upon the subject of suspending the habeas corpus, a \ 
drawn in so very able a manner by Mr. Hall, tnat we , 
must give the passage at large. 

'It has over be<in the policy of the ftderslisto to" streoptheii 
the hands of (roveminent.'* No measure can be imapned 
more eflfecttt&] for this porposc, than a law which ififts U»c ru- 
ling poverB with infallibility; but no eooDor was it eoictM 
than it revealed its hostility to the principicsof the Aroprku 
fiyatem, by generating opprestiion under the cloak of dcfeadiflf 
Borial order. 

•If there ever was a period when oircuisstanees •*«■«» «» 
justify what are called energetic measures, it was dnrisK w 
adniinistratioiu of Mr. Jefferaon and his miceesaor. 1 ^^ 

* A grent deal is said about the independence and intefrity 
of Eagiish judges. In caufies between individnsls they •« 
strictly independent and upright : but they hare stroHf ttmf- 
tations to be otherwise, in case* where the crown prosecslflr 
for lilieL Such cases often involve questions of party. «» 
are viewed with great passion and agitation by the miiii««T 
and his friends, imiges have often favours to ask for tt«/ 
A-ieuds and families, and dignities to aspire to for tbeiB«l«* 
It Is human nature, that such powerflil motives shMW ciwts 
a great bias against the prisoner. Suppose the chief jiutv'* 
of any court to be in an infirm state of health, aad o goTrrs* 
ment'libel-caute to be tried by one of the puisne i^f^rf 
what immense importance is it to that man to be «™"'J[ 
strong friend to government— how injurious to his naWral aw 
fair hopes to be callnd lukewarm* or adflicted to populwsjj 
tion^— and how easily the runners of the govemmpae wmM 
attach such a character to him* The useful inforenff irm 
these observations is, that, in all government cases, ihe jw^t 
instead of l>eing influenced by the cant phrases about IM»»« 
tegrity of English judgee, should suspect the operation of »ofa , 
motives— watch the judge with the most accurate jcslow?-^ 
and compel him lo be honest, by throwing themseivc* u»W "4 
opposite scale wheneves he is inclined to bo otherwise. 
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t tong^ MtoalroBth«Aoiti«r%batiBthe 
▼ery peneCnuia of the republic To of^poee Teteran troope, 
Che ebleet generals, and the largeet fleets in the world, the 
Anerioan fvrerament had raw recruits, oOcen who had 
■erer aeea an emmy, halfadoxen frigatee, and a populatioo 
uaeemtDBed to saeriflcee, aad impatieat of taxation. To 
•rows theea dlsadvantacea, a aumt unportant aeetion of the 
Unioo, the New England states, openly set up the sundard of 
separation and rebellion. A conventioa sat for the express 
purpose of thwarting the measures of government ; while the 
press and pulpit thundered every species of denunciation 
■gainst whoever should assist their own country in the hour 
of dang«r.* And this was the woii^ not of jacobins and de- 
mocrats, but of the staunch friends of religion and social order, 
who had been so zealously attached to the government, while 
it was administered by their own party, that they suflered not 
the popolar breath '*to visit the president's breech too 

' The conrse pursued, both by Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madi- 
son ttuwif bout this season of (UAeuIty, merits the gratitude of 
their country, and the Imitation of all governments pretending 
to be free. 

< So fkr were they from demanding any extraordinary pow- 
ers from Congress, that they did not even enforce, to their Aill 
extent, those with which they were by the constitution invest- 
ed. The process of reasoning, on which they probably acted, 
Buy be th«s stated. The majority of the nation is with us, be- 
cause the war is national. The Interesu of a minority suffer ; 
and self-interest ia clamorous when injured. It carries its op- 
position to an extreme inconsistent with its political duty. 
Shall we leave it in an undisturbed career of fkctiou, or seek 
to put it dawn with libel and sedition laws ? In the first case 
It will grow bold from impunity ; its i>roceedings will be more 
and more outrageous : but every step it takes to thwart us will 
be a step in &vour of the enemy, and, conseonently, so much 
ground lost in public opinion. But, as public opinion is the 
only ittstmment by which a minority can convert a majority 
to its views, impunity, by revealing its motives, affords the su- 
rest cfaaaee of defeating its intent. In the latter case, we ouit 
the ground of reason to take that of force ; we give the tac- 
tious the advantage of seeming persecuted ; by repressing in- 
temperate discussion, we confess ourselves liable to be injured 
by it If we seek to shield our reputation by a libel-law, we 
acknowledge, either that our conduct will not bear investiga- 
tioo, or that the people are incapable of distinguishing betwixt 
troth and fhlehood : but for a popular government to impeach 
the sanctity of the nation's judjpient is to overthrow the pil- 
lars of its own elevation. 

* The event triumphantly proved the correctness of this rea- 
MDing. The federalists awoke from the delirium of factious 
btoxication, and found themselves covered with contempt and 
khame. Their country had been in danger, and they gloried 
in her distress. She had exposed herself to privations from 
which they had extracted profit. In her triumphs they had no 
part, except that of having mourned over and depreciated 
then. Since the war federaliam has been scarcely heard of.' — 
BaO, 508—511. 

The Americans, we believe, are the first persons 
vfaohsTe discarded the tailor in the administration of 
justice, and his auxiliary the barber— two persons of 
endless Importance in codes and pandects of Europe. 
A judge administers justice, without a calorific wig 
ud parti-coloured gown, in a coat and pantaloons. 
He is obeyed, however ; and life and property are not 
badly protected in the United States. We shall be 
denounced by the laureate as atheists and jacobins ; 
but we most say, that we have doubts whether one 
atom of useful inftuenoe is added to men in important 
situations by any colour, quantity, or configuration of 
cloth and hair. The true progress of refinement, we 
conceive, is to discard all the mountebank drapery of 
b&rbarous ages. One row of gold and tur fails on af- 
ter another ttom the robe of power, and is picked up 
ind worn by the parish beadle and the ezhibiter of 
wild beasts. Meantime, the afilicted wiseacre mourns 
over eouality of garment ; and wotteth not of two 
men, whose doublets have cost alike, how one shall 
command and the other obey. 

* ' In Boetoni assoeiatiooi were entered into for the pnrnose 
of preventing the filling ap of government loans, indi- 
TiduKls dispoeed to subscribe were obliged to do it in secret, 
snd conceal their names, as if the action had been dishonest.'— 
yidt ' Olive Branch,' p. 307. At the same time, immense runs 
were made by the Boston banks on those of the Central and 
Southern states ; while the specie thus drained was transmit- 
* ted to Canada, in payment for smuggled goods and British go- 
wnvaent bills, which were drawn in Quebec, and disposed of 
ta great niunber*, on advantageous terms, to raonied men in 
the ttatea. Mr. Henry's missioa is the best proof of the result 
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less importance than their chaiges. Law is cheap in 
America : in England, it is better, ht a mere pecuni- 
ary point of view, to give up forty potmda than to con- 
tend for it in a court of common law. It costs that 
sum in England to win a cause ; and, in the coart of 
equity, it is better to abandon five hundred or a thou- 
sand pounds than to contend for it. We mean to say 
nothing disrespectful of the chancellor— who is an 
upright judge, a very great lawyer, and zealous to do 
all he can ; but we believe the Court of Chancery to 
be in a state which imperiously requires legislative 
correction. We do not accuse it of any malversatioa. 
but of a complication, formality, entanglement, ana 
delay, which the life, the wealth, and the patience of 
man cannot endure. How such a subject comes not 
to have been taken up in the House of Commons, we 
are wholly at a loss to conceive. We feel for climb* 
in^ boys as much as anybody can do ; but what is a 
climbing boy in a chimney to a full-grown suitor in a 
Master's office ? And whence comes it, in the midst 
of ten thousand compassions and charities, that no 
WUberforce, or Sister Fry, has started up for the sid- 
tors in Chancery?* and why, in the name of these af- 
flicted and attomey-wom people, are there united in 
their judge three or four offices, any one of which is 
sufficient to occupy the whole time of a very able 
and active man ? 

There are no very prominent men at present in 
America ; at least none vriiose fame is strong enough 
for exportation. Monroe is a man of plain, unaffected 
good sense. Jefferson, we believe, is stUl alive s and 
has always been more remarkable, perhaps, tor the 
early share he toolc in the formation of the republic, 
than from any very predominant superiori^ of under- 



standing. 



Elill made him a visit : 



* I slept St midnight at Monticdlo, and left it fn the mom- 
Ing with such s feeling as the traveller quits the mouldering 
remains of a Oredan temple, or the pilgrim a fountain in 
the desert. It would indeed sxgue neat torpor both of Qn> 
dersUnding and heart, to have looked without veneration 
and interest on the man who drew up the declaration of 
American independence ; who ahared in the councils by 
wliich her freedom was estsblished ; whom the unboiwht 
voice of his fellow-citizens called to the exercise of a dig- 
nity from which hSs own moderation impelled him. whmi 
such example was most salutary, to withdraw ; ana who, 
while he dedicates the evening of his glorious davs to the 

Sursuits of science and literature, shuns none of the hum- 
ler duties of private life ; but, having filled a seat liigher 
than that of kings, succeeds with greater dignity to that of 
the good neif^hbour, and becomea the friendly suviser. law- 
yer, physician, and even gardener of his vicinity. This Is 
the " still small voice" of philosophy, deeper and holier 
than the lightnings and earthquakes which have preceded 
It. What monarch would venture thus te exhibit himself 
in the nakedness of his humanity ? On what royal brow 
would the Uurel r^Oace the diadem ?'— HM, 884, S86. 

Mr. Fearon dhied with another of the Ex-Kings, 
Mr. Adams. 

' The ex-prealdent is a handsome old gentleman of eighty- 
four ;— his lady is seventy-six }-~ehe hsa the reputation of 
superior talents, and great literary acquirements. I was 
not perfectly a stranger here ; as, a few days previous to 
to this, I had received the honour of an hospitable reception 
at their mansion. Upon the present occasion the minister 
(the day being Sunday) was of the dinner party. As the 
table of a " late King'' may amuse some of you, take the 
following particulars: — first course, a pudding made of 
Indian com» molasses, and butter ;— second, veal, bacon, 
neck of mutton, potatoes* cabbages, carrots, and Indian 
beans ; Madeira wine, of which each drank two glasses. 
We sat down to dinner at one o'clock ; at two, neariy sU 
went a second time to church. For tea, we had pound- 
cake, sweet bread and butter, and bread made of Indian 
com any rye (simflar to our brown home-made.) Tea was 
brought from the kitchen, and handed round by a nest. 



* This is still one of the great oneorrsctad avihi of the conn- 
try. Nothing can be so utterly absurd as to leave the head of 
the Court of Chancery a political officer, and to subject forty 
millions of litigated property to all the delays and intormp- 
tions which are occasioned by his present multipUcity of oflloaa. 
(1839.>— The Chancellor is Speaker of the House of Lords ; he 



ucicipatdd by our fovenunent fosa these proceedings in New i might as well be made Archbishop of Canterbury ;— it is on* 
Eagland. < of the graatest of axisting MUss. 
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wlitte Mnrant rirl. The topics of convenation were rarl- 
ous.— En^lanol; Ameiica, religion, politics, literature, sci- 
ence, Dr. PilesUey, Miss Edi^eworth, Mrs. Siddons, Mr. 
Keui, France, Shakspeare, Moore, Lord Byron, Cobbett, 
American revolution, the traitor General Arnold. 

* The establisliment of this political patriarch consists of a 
bouse two storied high, containing, I believe, eight rooms ; 
of two men and thi>ee maid servants ; three horses, and a 
nUin carriage. How great is the contrast between this 
mdividual — a man of knowledge and information — without 
pomp, parade, or vicious and expensive establishments, as 
compared with the costly trappings, the depraved charac- 
ters, and the profligate exjjenditure of hou^e, and 

■ ? What a l^son in this does America teach ! There 

•re now in this land, no less than three Cincinnati !'>— 
FcoromJll— lU. 

The travellers agree, we think, in complaining of 
the iuaubordinatinn of American children — and do not 
much like American ladies. In their criticisms upon 
American gasconade, they forget that vulgar people 
of all countries are full of gasconade. The Americans 
love titles. The following extract from the Boston 
Sentinel, of last August (1817,) is quoted by Mr. 
Fearon. 

* «* Dinner to Mr. jlrfanw.— Yesterday a public dinner was 
ffiven to the Hon. John Q. Adams, in the jBxchange Coffee- 
nouse, by his fellow-citizens of Boston. The Hon. Wm. 
Gray presided^ assisted bv tlie Hon. Harrison Gray Oti^, 
George Blake, E*^., and the Hon-. Jonathan Mason, vice- 
fffesidents. Of the guests were, the Hon. Mr. Adams, late 
president of the United States, his Excellency Governor 
Brooks, his Honor Lt. Gov. Phillips, (hief Justice Parker, 
Judge 8tory, Prc^dent Kirkland, Gen. Dearborn, Com. 
HuU, Gen. Miller, several of the reverend clei^y, and 
many more public officers, and strangers of eminence." ' 

They all, in common with Mr. Birkbeck, seem to be 
■track with the indolence of the American character. 
Mr. Fearon makes the charge ; and gives us below 
the right explanation of its caUse. 

* The life of boarden at an American tavern, presents the 
Bost senseless and comfortless mode of killing time which 
I have ever seen. Every house of this description that I 
have been in, is thronged to excess ; and there is not a man 
who appears to liave a single earthly object in view, except 
spitting, and smoking segars. I have not seen a book m 
tne nands of any person since I left Philadelphia. Objec- 
tionable as these habits are, they afford decided evidence of 
the prosperity of that countrv, which can admit so laxge a 
body of it* citizens to wa^^te In indolence three-fourths of 
flieir lives, and would also appear to bold out encourage- 
ment to Englishmen with English habits, who could retain 
their industry amid a nation of indolence, and have suffi- 
cient fiimnoBs to live in America, and yet bid defiance to 
the deadly example of its natives.*— f'coron, p. 363, 353. 

Tet this charge can hardly apply to the northeast- 
em parts of th^ Uni<Ni. 

Tne following sample of American vulgarity is not 
nnentertaining. 

*On arriving at the tavern door the landlord makes liis ap- 
pearaneed — Lamdlord. Your servant, gentlemen, this is a fine 
day. Answer. Very fine^ — Land. You've got two nice orco- 
tmrea^ they are right dtg^ant matches. Ans. Yes, wv bought 
them for matches. Land. They cost a heap of dollars, (a pause, 
and knowing look); 200 1 coleulats. Ans. Yes, they cost a 
aood sum. — Land. PossibU! (a pause); going westward to 
Ohio, gentlemen? An*. We are going to Philadelphia. — 
Land. Philadelphia, ah ! that's a dreadfid large place, three 
or four times as hig as Lexington. Ans, Ten times as large. 
Land. Is it by George! what a migkty heap of houses, (a 
pause); but I reckon you was not reared in Philadelphia. 
Ans. Philadelphia is not our native place. — Land, Perhaps 
Meoyajy in Canada. Ana. No; we are ftom England. Land. 
I» it powaihUl well, I calculated you were from abroad, 
(pause) ; how long have you been from the old country ? Ans. 
We left England last Marchv— X.axi2. And in August here you 
are in Kentmck. Well, I should have^ti^MM^ you had been in 
the State some years; you apeak almost as good English as 
we do! 

'This dialogue is not a literal copy; but it embraeea most of 
the frequent and improper applications of words used in the 
back country, with a few New England phrases. By the log- 
house farmer and uvem keeper they are used as often, and as 
erroneously as they occur in the above discottr8e.*-~PaiM«r, 

p.i»,iao. 

This is of coarse faitended as a representation of the 
Biaimen of the low, or at best, the middling class of 
people in Ajneiica. 



The four travellera, of whose worics we are g^«g 
an account, made extensive tours in every pan oi 
America, as well in the old as in the new settlemrvti; 
and^ generally speaking, we should say their testimo> 
ny IS in favour of American manners. We mu&t ei* 
cept, perhaps, Mr. Fearon — and yet he seems to have 
very attle to mj against them. Mr. Palmer tells ut 
that he found his companions, officers and farmers, 
unobtrusive, civil, and ooliffing; that what the servants 
do for vou, they do with luacrity ; that at their tabUs 
d*h6te ladies are treated with great politeness. We 
have real pleasure in making the following extract 
from Mr. Bradbury's tour. 

'In regard to the mannen of the people west of the AUe- 
ghanies, it would be absurd to expect that a general character 
could be now formed, or that it wal be for many yean to cone. 
The population is at present compounded of a great aumber of 
nations, not yet amalgamated, consisting of emigronu froa 
every State in the Union, mixed with English, Irisli, Scotch. 
Dutch, Swiss, Germans, French, and almost AtNU every couatry 
in Europe. In some traits they partake in oonunon vith the 
inhabitants of the Atlantic States, which results from th« 
nature of their government. That species of hautenr whicl^ 
one class of society in some countries ahows in their intrr 
course with the other, is here utterly unknown. By theu 
constitution, the existence of a privileged order, vested b; 
birth with hereditary privileges, honours, or emolumrala, » 
forever interdicted. If therefore, we should here expect u 
find that contemptuous feeling in man for man, we »bouU 
naturally cxaiuiue amongst those clothed with judicial or 
military authority ; but we should search in vain. The justice 
on tho bench, or the officer in the field, is respected and obrvrd 
whilst dischargiug the Ainctions of his office, as the repreM>Dta 
tive or agent of the law, enacted for the good o/aU; bat should 
he be tempted to treat even the least wealthy of his oeisb 
hours or fellow citizens with contumely, ho would seen find 
that he could not do it with impunity. Travellers from Eo 
rope, in passing through the western country, or indeed aar 
part of tbe United States, ought to be previously acqusinied 
with this part of the American character, and more pariicul&rlj 
if they have been in tho habit of treating with coatcmpt, or 
irritating with abuse, those whom accidental circiunetaorci 
may have placed in a situation to administer to their wanti 
Let no one here indulge himself in abusing the waiter or oetkr 
at an inn ; that waiter or ostler is probably a citizen, and doei 
not, nor cannot conceive, that a situation in which fas do- 
charges a duty to society, not in itself dishonourable, shoald 
subject him to insult: but this feeling, so far as I have expe- 
rienced, is entirely defensive. I have travelled near 10,000 
miles in the United States, and never met with the least inci- 
vility or affront. 

'The Americans, in gonond, are accused by travellers, of 
being inquisitive. If this be a crime, the western people are 
guilty ; but, for my part, 1 must say that it is a practice that I 
never was disposed to complain of, because I always foaad 
thom as ready to answer o qu«>stion, as to ask one, and there- 
fore I always ciunc off a gainer .. *his kind of barter; sad if | 
ai:y traveller docs not, it is his own luult. As thb leads oe to 
notice their general conduct to strangers, I feel myself booai 
by gratitude and regard to truth, to speak of their hospitality. 
In my travels through the inhabited parts of the Unitecf Sutei, 
not loss than 2000 miles was through parts where there were 
no taverns, and where a traveller is under the necenity of 
appealing to the hospitality of the inhabitants. In no ooe 
instance has my appeal been fruitless; although in many cat«s 
the famishing of abed has been o^'idently attended with incoi- 
venieuce, and in a great many instances no remuneration wonU 
be received. Other European travellers have experienced thii 
liberal spirit of hospitality, and some have repaid it by a- 
lumny.'—Bradhiry p. 304— 306. 

We think it of so much importance to do justice to 
other nationsij and to lessen that hatred and contempt 
which race feels for race, that we subjoin two Aort 
passages from Mr. Hall to the same efiect. 

'I had bills on Philadelphia, and applied to a respectabh 
store-keeper, that is tradesman, of the village, to cash me o«; 
the amount, however, was beyond any remittance he had occa- 
sion to make, but he immediately offered me whatever §om I 
might require for my journey, with no better security than icy 
word, for its repajonent at Philadelphia: he even insisted on 
my taking more than I mentioned as sufficient. 1 tio not 
believe that thia trait of liberality woultl surprise an Americas i 
for no one in the States, to whom I mentioned it, seemed tc 
consider it as more than any stranger of respectable appesrsPM 
might have looked for, in similar circumstances: but it B«f« 
well surprise an English traveller, who had beea told, aa I hxh 
that the Americans never failed to cheat and insult c^ery «•• 
gliahman who travelled through their country, espedsUy il 
they knew him to be an officer. This Utter particular they 
nner ftOed to infbim thenielm U, tar Hmf v ^» 
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IM«M tehfU ia iaqnlrMs: bat if the dkeanry op«nted in 

%uy way upon tbeir Mhaviour, it was rather to my advantage; 
nor did 1 meet with a single case of incivility between Canada 
and Charleston, except at the Shenandoah Point, fVom a 
drunken English deserter. My testimony, in this particular, 
will certainly not invalidate the complaints of many other 
traTeUars, who, I doubt not, have frequently encountered 
rude treatment, and quite as frequently de»erved it; but it will 
at least prove the possibility of traversing the United States 
without msult or interruption, and even of being occasionally 
suntrised by liberality and kindness.'— -Aia^ p. ^raS, SS6. 

*1 feU into veiy pleasant society at Washington. Strangers 
who intend staying some days in a town, usually take lodgiuga 
at a boarding-house, in preference to a tavern: in this way 
they obtain the best society the place affords; for there are 
always gentlemen, frequently ladies, either visitors or tempo- 
rary residents, who live in this manner, to avoid the trouble of 
housekeeping. At Washington, during the sittings of Con- 
gress, the boarding-houses are divided into messes, according 
to the political principles of the inmatcit, nor is a stranger ad- 
mitted without some introctuction, and tbo consent of the 
whole company. I chanced to joip a democratic mess, and 
name a few of its members with gratitude, for the pleasure 
their society gave me^— Commodore Decatur and his lady, the 
Abbe Correa, the great botanist and plenipotentiary of Por- 
tugal, the Secretary o.* the Navy, tiie Secretary of the Navy 
Bmrd, known as the author of a humorous publication entitled 
" Jobu Bull and Brother Jonathan," with eight or ten members 
of Congress, principally from the western States, whicii are 
gFDeraUy considered as most decidedly hostile to England, 
but whom I did not on this account find less good-humoured 
and oourtaotts. It ia from thus living in daily intercourse with 
the leading characters of the country, that one is enabled to 
judge with some degree of certainty of the practices of its 
lovemmeat; for to know the paper theory is nothing, unless 
It be compared with the instrument* employed to carry it into 
effecL A political constitution may be nothing but a cabulistie 
fonn, to extort money and power from the people; but then 
the jai^lers mast be in the dork, and **uo admittance behind 
the curtain." This way of living aflfordi) too the be(>t insight 
into the best part of i<ociety: for if in a free nation the deposi- 
tories of the public confidence be ignorant or vulgar, it is a 
very fruitless aoarch to look for the opposite qualities in those 
they represent ; whereas, if these be well informed in mind 
and manners, it proves at the least an inclination towards 
knowledge and refinement in tlie general moss of citizens by 
whom they are selected. My own experience obliges me to a 
fovourable verdict in tills particular. I found the little circle 
into which I had happily fallen full of good sense and ^ood 
homour, and never quitted it without feeling myself a gainer, 
oo the score either of useAil information or of social enjoy- 
ment.'— ifoB, p. 339-^1. 

In page 252 Mr. Hall paya some very handsome 
compliments to the gallantry, high feeling, and hu- 
manity of the American troops. Such passages reflect 
the highest honour upon Mr. Hall. They are ftdl of 
courage as well as kindness » and will nerer be forgiven 
at home. 

Literature the Americans have none— no native 
litexature, we mean. It is all imported. They had a 
Franklin, indeed ; and nuiy afford to live fur half a 
century on his fame. There is, or was, a Mr. Dwight, 
who wrote some poems ; and his baptismal name vras 
Timothy. There is also a small account of Virginia 
by Jefferson, and an epic by Joel Barlow ; and some 
pieces of pleasantry by Mr. Irving. But why should 
the Americans write books, when u six weeks' passage 
brings them, m their own tongue, our sense, science, 
and genlos, m bales and hogsheads ? Prairies, steam- 
boats, grist-mills, are their natural objects for centu- 
ries to come. Then, when they have got to the Pacific 
Ocean, epic poems, plays, pleasures of memory, and 
all the elegant gratiffcations of an ancient people who 
! have tamed the wild earth, and set down to amuse 
I themselves. This is the natural march of human af- 
fairs. 

The Americans, at least in the old States, are a very 
religious people : but there is no sect there which en- 
joys the satisfaction of excluding others from civil 
offices; nor does any denomination of Christians take 
for their support a tenth of produce. Their clergy, 
however, are respectable, respected, and possess no 
smaU share of influence. The places of worship in 
Philadelphia in 1810, were as follows : Presbyterian, 
8; Episcopalian, 4; Methodists, 5 ; Catholic, 4 ; Bap- 
tist, o; Quakers, 4; Fighting Quakers, 1 ; Lutheran, 
3; Calvinist, 3; Jews,!; Unirersalists, 1; Swedish 
Lutheran, 1 ; Morayian, 1 ; Congregationalists, 1 ; 
Unitoiiuit, Is Coveoanten, It Suck Baptisto, 1; 
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Black Episoopatians, 1 ; Black Methodists, 2. The 

Methodists, Mr. Palmer tells us, are becoming the 
most numerous sect in the United States. 

Mr. Fearon gives us this account of the state of re- 
ligion in New York. 

* Upon this interesting topic I would repeat, what indeed 
you are already acquainted with, that legalhf there is the 
moat unlimited liberty. There is no state reTi^ion, and no 
government prosecution of individuals for conscience sake. 
Whether those halcyon days, which I think would attend a 
sunilar state of things in England, are in exiatence here, 
must be left for future observation. There are five Dutch 
Reformed churches; six Presbyterian; three AMociated Re- 
formed ditto : one Associated Presbyterian ; one Reformed 
ditto; five Methodist; two ditto for Uaokt; one German 
Reformed; one Evangelical Lutheran; one Moravian; 
four Trinitarian Baptist; one Uni verbalist; two Catholic; 
three Quaker; cisht Episcopalian; one Jew's Synairocue; 
and to thin I would add a small Meetinfr which is but little 
known, at which the pri»t is dispent^ed with, every member 
following what they call the a()06toUc plan of iiibtructing 
each othier, and •* building one another up in tbeir mo&t 
holy faith." The Presbyterian and Epii^copalian, or Church 
of England se^, take tlie precedence in numbers and in 
respectability. Their ministew receive from two to eight 
tliousand dollars \>es annum. All the churches are well 
filled; they are the f a^^hionable places for diflays and the 
sermons and talents of the minister offer never-ending sub- 
jects of interest when social converse has been exhausted 
upon the bad conduct and inferior nature of niggctrt (ne- 
groes); the price of ilour at Liverpool; the capture of the 
Gverriirt; and the batUe of New Orleans. The pertect 
equality of all sects seems to have deadened party feehng: 
controversy ia but little known.'— jFeoron, p. 46, 46. 

The absence of controversy, Mr. Fearon seems to 
imagine, has produced indifference ; and he heaves a 
sigh to the memory of departed oppression. * Can it 
be possible (he asks) that the non-existence of reli- 
gious oppression has lessened religious knowledge, 
and made men superstitiously dependent upon out- 
ward form, instead of internal purity?' To which 
question (a singular one from on enlightened man like 
Mr. Fearon), we answer, that the absence of religious 
oppression has not lessened religious knowledge, but 
theological animosity ; and made men more dependent 
upon the pious actions, and less upon useless and un- 
intelligible wrangling.* 

The great curse of America is the institution of 
slavery— of itself far more than the foulest blot upon 
their national character, and an evil which counter- 
balances all the excisemen, licensers, and tax-gather- 
ers of England. No virtuous man ought to trust his 
own character, or the character of his children, to the 
demoralizing effects produced by commanding slaves. 
Justice, gentleness, pity, and humility, soon give way 
before them. Conscience suspends its functions. The 
love of command — ^thc impatience of restraint, get the 
better of every other feeling ; and cruelty has no other 
limit than fear. 

' "There must doubtless," says Mr. Jefferson, <*be an 
unliappy influence on the manners of the people produced 
by the existence of slavery among \ib. The whole com- 
merce between master and slave is a periJetual exercise of 
the most boisterous passions: the most unremitting despo- 
tism on the one part, and degrading submissions on the 
other. Our children see this, and learn to imitate It; for 
man is an imitative animaL The parent storms, the child 
looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, puts on the same 
airs in the circle of smaller slaves, give* loose to the worst 
of passions; and thus nursed, educated, and daily exercised 
in tyranny, cannot but be stami)ed by it with odious pecu- 
liarities. The man must be a prodigy who can retain his 
morals and manners undepraved by such circumstances." * 
Notes, p. 351.— Ho/;, p. 4«9. 

The following picture of a slave song is quoted by 
Mr. Hall from the " Letters on Virginia." 

« ««Itook the boat this morning, and crossed the feny 
over to Portsmouth, the small town which I told you is 
opposite to this place. It was court day, and a lai|>e crowd 
of people was gathered about the door of the court-Louac. 

* Mr. Fearon mentions a religious lottery for building a 
Presbyterian church. What will Mr. Littleon say to this? 
he is hardly prepared, we suspect, for thia union of Calvin 
and the Lime Go. Every advantage will be made of it by 
the wit and eloquence of his fiscal opponent; nor will It 
pMs nnbeeded by Mr. BUb. 
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I to look in, wboi my earn 



were Msaileoby tbe roloe of ainginif ; and turning round 
to dbcover ttom what quarter it came, I saw a /roup of 
about thirty negroes of ditferent sizes and ages, Allowing 
a rough-looking white man, who sat carelessly lolling in h& 
sulinr. They had just turned round the comer, and weta 
oominff up the main street to pass by the spot where I stood, 
on their way out of town. As they came nearer, I saw some 
of them loaded with chains to prevent their escape; while 
others had hold of each other's hands, strongly grasped, as 
if to support themselves in their affliction. I particulaily 
noticed a poor mother, with an infant sucking at her breast 
a« she walked along, while two small children had hold of 
her B])ron on either side, almost running to keep up witik 
the TcA. They came along singing a little wild nymn, of 
.tweet and mournful melody, Hyine, by a divine instinct of 
the heart, to the consolation of religion, the last refuge of 
the unhappy, to support them in their distress. The sulky 
now sitopped before the tavern, at a little distance beyond 
the court-house, and the driver got out. "My dear sir," 
said I to a person who stood near me, "can you tell me 
what these poor people have been doing f what is thehr 
crime? and what is to be their punishment?" <*0," said 
he, "it's nothbig ^t all, but a parcel of negroes sold to 
Carolina; and that man is their driver, who has bought 
them." "But what have they done, that they shoulabe 
sold into banishment?''' "Done," said he "nothing at all, 
that I know of ; their masters wanted money, I suppose, 
and these drivers give good prices." Here the drivor hav- 
ing supplied himadf with brandy, and his horse with water 
(the poor negroes of course wanted nothing,) stepped Into 
his cnair again, cracked his whip, and drove on, while the 
miserable exiles followed in funeral procession behind 
him."'-lfa0, S56— MO. 

The law by which slaves are governed in the Caroli- 
nas, is a provincial law as old as 1740, but made per- 
petual in 1783. By this law it is enacted, that every 
negro shall be presumed a slave unless the contrary 
appear. The 9tti clause allows two justices ot the 
;>eace, and three freeholders, power to put them to 
any manner of death ; the evidence a^^st them may 
be without oath. — No slave is to traffic on his own ac- 
count. — Anv person murdering a slave is to pay 100/. 
— orl4/.'if ne cuts out the tongue of a slave. — Any 
white man meeting seven slaves together on an hign 
road, may give them twenty lashes each.^ — No man 
must teach a slave to write, under penalty of 100/. 
currency. We have Mr. Hall's authority for the ex- 
istence and enforcement of this law at the present 
day. Mr. Fearon has recorded some facts stul more 
Instmctive. 

'Observing a great many coloured people, particularly 
females, in these boats, I concluded that they were emi- 
grantt, who had proceeded thus far on their route towards 
a settlement The fact proved to be, that fourteen of the 
flats were fjreighted with human beings for sale. They had 
been collected in the several states oy »lave dealers, and 
ahipped from Kentucky for a market They were dressed 
up to the best advantage, on the same principle that iockeys 
do horses upon sale. The following is a specimen of adver- 
tisements on this subject. 

"twsntt DOLcaas aaWAKp 

"Will b6 paid for apprehending and lodging in jail, or de- 
livering^ to the subscriber, the following «Iavn«, bfilonging 
to JoixpH Irtih, of IberviUe. — TOM, a vcr>' light mulatto, 
blue eyes, 5 feet 10 inches high, appears 'to be about 86 
ycar» of age; an artful fellow — can read and write, and 
preache* occasionally. — CHARLOTTE, a black wench, 
round and full faced, tall, straight and liki^ly— about 36 
years of age, and wife of the above named Tom. These 
slaves decamped from thoir owner's plantation on the night 
of the 14lh September instant." — J'Varon, p. 270. 

*The three "African churches," as they are called, are 
for all th i-'o native Americans who are black, or have any 
shade of colour darker than white. The^e j)ersonH, thoujih 
many of them are t>o*se*»ed of the risihU of^citizenxhip, are 
not admitted into tne churches which are vi>itcd by whiteii. 
There exists a penal law, deeply written in the mind of the 
whole white population, which subjt-cts their coloured fel- 
low-citixens to unconditional contumely and never-cea»ing 
insult. No res|»cctability, however unquestionable, — no 
property, however large,— no character, however unblem- 
ished, will gain a man, whoxe body is (in American esti- 
mation) cursed with even a twentieth portion of the blood 
of his African ancestry, admission into society!!! They 
are considered as mere Pariahs— as outcasts and vagrants 
upon the face of the earth! I make no reflection upon 
these things, but leave the facts for your consideration.'' '— 
iM.p. 16S,10». 



That such feelings and snch piaeCicas ■booUt esdtt 
among men who know the vahie ofliberty, and profess 
to understand its principles, is the consomioatioii of 
wickedness. Every American who loves his country, 
should dedicate his whole life^ and every faculty of 
his soul, to efface this foul stam from its character. 
If nations rank according to their wisdom and their 
virtue, what right has the American, a scourj^er and 
murderer of slaves, to compare himself with tbe 
least and lowest of the European nations? — ^much 
more with this great and hnmaxie country, where the 
greatest lord dare not lay a finder upon the meanest 
peasant ? What is freedom, where all are not free ? 
where the greatest of God's blessings is limited, with 
impious caprice, to the colour of the body ? And these 
are the men who taunt the English with their corrupt 
Parliament, with their buying and selling votes. Let 
the world judge which is the most liable to censure^ 
we who, in the midst of our rottenness, have torn off 
the manacles of slaves all over the world ;— or they 
who, with their idle purity, and useless perfection, 
have remained mute and careless, while groans echo- 
ed and whips clanked round the very walls of their 
spotless Congress. We wish well to America — ^we re- 
joice in her prosperity--«nd are delighted to resist the 
absurd impertuience with which the character of her 
people is often treated in tliis country : but the exist- 
ence of slavery in America is an atrocious crime, with 
which no measures can be kept— fcrr which her situa- 
tion affords no sort of apology— which makes liberty 
itself distmsted, and the boast of it disgusting. 

As for emigration, every man, of course, must de- 
termine for himself. A carpenter under thirty years 
of age. who finds himself at Cinchmati with an axe 
over his shoulder, and ten pounds in his pocket, will 
get rich in America, if the change of climate does not 
kill him. So will a farmer who emigrates early with 
some capital. But any person with tolerable prosper- 
ity here had better remain where he is. There are 
considerable evils, no doubt, in England : but it would 
be madness not to admit, that it is, upon the whole, a 
very happy country— and we are much mistaken if 
the next twenty years will not bring with it a great 
deal of hitemal improvement. The country has long 
been groaning under the evils of the greatest foreign 
war we were ever engaged in ; and we are jtist begin- 
ning to look again into our home affairs. Political 
economy has made an astonishing progress since they 
were last investigated ; and every session of Pariia'- 
ment brushes off some of the cobwebs and dnst of our 
ancestors.* The Apprentice Laws have been s^ept 
away : the absurd nonsense of the Usury Laws will 
prolNibly soon follow, Public Education and Spring 
Banks have been the invention of these last ten y^^ais ; 
and the strong fortress of bigotry has been mdely as- 
sailed. Then, with all its defects, we have a Parlia- 
ment of inestimable vohie. If there be a place in an? 
country where 600 well educated men can meet to- 
gether and talk with impunity of public affairs, and a 
what they say is nublished, that cotmtry must ini- 
prove. It is not pleasant to emigrate into a country 
of changes and revolution, the size and integrity of 
whose empire no man can predict. The Ampricnu:- 
are a very sensible, reflecting people, and have con 
ducted their affairs extremely well ; bat it is scared) 
possible to conceive that such an empire should TtrV 
long remain undivided, or that the dwellers on ti* 
Columbia should have common interest with the uuvi- 
gators oi the Hudson and the Delaware. 

England is, to be sure, a very expensive country: 
but a million of millions has been expended in mak- 
ing it habitable and comfortable ; ana this is a con- 
stant source of revenue, or what is the same thins, a 
constant diminution of expense to every man li\ine 
in it. The price an Englishman pavs for a turnpike 
road is not equal to the tenth part of what the dolay 

* In a scarcity which occurred little more than twenty 

J ears ago, every ju<lf e, (except the Lord Chancellor, then 
ustice of the Common pleas, and Serjeant Rcminirton.) 
when they charged the grand jury, attributed the scarcity to 
the combinations of the farmers; and complained of it as a 
very serious evil. Such doctrines would not now be tele 
rated in the mouth of a schoolboy. 
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would cost him withovt a tompike. The New RiTer 
CompftiiY brings water to every mhabitant of London 
at an infinitely lees price thanne could dip for it oat of 
the Thames. No country, in &ct, ie so ezpensiTe as 
one which homan beings are just besinning to hihabit ; 
— ^where there are no roads, no bilagee, no skill, no 
combination of powers^ and no force of capital. 

How, too, can any man take upon himself to say, 
that he is so indifferent to his country that he will not 
beffin to love it intensely, when he is 5000 or 0000 
mUes from it 7 And what a dreadful disease Nostal- 
gia must be on the banks of the Missouri I Severe 
and painful poverty will drive us all anywhere : but a 
wise man should be quite sure he has so irresistible a 
^ea, betbrehe ventures on the Great or the Little 
wabaah. He should be quite sure that he does not 
go there from ill temper — or to be pitied— or to be re- 
netted— or from ignorance of what is to happen to 
Eim— or because he is a poet — ^but because he has not 
enough to eat here, and is sure of abundance where he 
itgomg. 



GAME LAWS. (EDmtmeH Review, 1819.) 

nrM Littw on the Gmme Lain, Rest Fenaer, Blwk & Co. 
London, 181& 

The evil of the Game Laws, in their present state, has 
long been felt, and of late years has certainly rather 
increased than diminished. We believe that tney can- 
not long remain in their present state ; and we are anz- 
ioQS to express our opinion of those clianges which 
they ought to experience. 

We thoroughly acquiesce in the importance of en- 
couraging those field sports which are so congenial to 
the habits of Englishmen, and which, in the present 
state of society, anbrd the only effectual counterbal- 
ance to the aUnrements of great towns. We cannot 
conceive a more pernicious condition for a great na- 
tion, than that its aristocracy should be shut up from 
one year's end to another m a metropjolis. while the 
man of its rural inhabitants are left to its ractors and 
a^ts. A great man retuminp; from London to spend 
hjs summer in the country, diffuses intelligence, im- 
proves manners, communicates pleasure, restrains 
the extreme violence of subordinate politicians, and 
makes the middling and lower classes better acquaint- 
ed with, and more attached to their natural leaders. 
At the same time a residence in the country gives to 
the makers of laws an opportunity of studying those 
interests which they may afterwards be called upon to 
protect and arrange. Mor is it unimportant to the 
character of the higher orders themselves, that they 
should pass a considerable part of the year in the 
midst of these their larger families ; that they should 
occasionally be thro-wn among simple, laborious, frugal 
people, and be stimulated to resist the prodigality of 
courts, by viewing with their own eyes the merits and 
the wretchedness of the poor. 

Laws for the preservation of game are not only of 
importance, as they increase the amusements of the 
country, but they may be so constructed as to be per- 
fectly just. The game which my land feeds is certain- 
ly mme ; or, in other words, the game which all the 
famd feeds certainly belongs to all the owners of the 
land ; and the only practical way of dividing it is, to 
give to each proprieter what he can take on his own 
ground. Those who contribute nothing to the support 
of the animal, can have no possible right to a share in 
the distribution. To say of animals, that they are 
/er« NoturA^ means only, that the precise place of 
their birth and nurture is not known. How they »hall 
be divided, is a matter of amuis^ement among those 
whose collected property certainly has produced and 
fed them ; but the case is completely made out agamst 
those who have no land at all, and who cannot there- 
fore have been in the slightest degree instrumental to 
their production. If a large pond were divided by cer- 
tain marks into four parts, and allotted to that number 
of proprietors, the fish contained in that pond would 
be m the same sense, /er<e NaturA. Noboay could tell 
in which particular division each carp had been bom 
and bred. The owners would arrange their respective 



rights and pietenilont in the beet wit they oonUi 
but the clearest of all proportions would be, that th^ 
four proprietors, among them made a complete title of 
all the fish ; and that nobody but them had the small- 
est title to the smallest share. This we say, in answer 
to those who contend that there is no foundation for 
any system of game laws ; that animals bom wild are 
the property of the public ; and that their appropria- 
tion is nothing but tyranny and usurpation. 

In addition to these arguments, it is perhaps scarce- 
ly necessary to add, that nothing which is worth hav- 
ing, which is accessible, and supplied only in limited 
quantities, could exist at all, if it was not considered 
as the property of some individual. If every body 
might take game wherever they found it, there would 
soon be an end to every species of game. The advan- 
tage would not be extended to fresh classes, but be an- 
nihilated for all classes. Besides all this, the privil- 
ege of killing game could not be granted without the 
privilege of trespassing on landed property ; --an in- 
tolerable evil, which would entirely destroy the com- 
fort and privacy of a country life. 

But though a system of game* laws is of ^eat use in 
promoting country amusements, and may, m itself, be 
placed on a footing of justice, its effects, we are sorry 
to say, are by no means favoumble to the morals of 
the poor. 

It is impossible to make an uneducated man under- 
stand in what manner a bird hatched nobody knows 
where, — ^to-day living in my field, to morrow in yours, 
— should be as stricUy property as the goose whose 
whole history can be traced in the most authentic 
and satisfactory manner, from the egg to the spit. 
The arguments upon which this depends are so con- 
trary to the notions of the poor— so repugnant to their 
passions, — and, perhaps, so much above their com- 
prehension, that they are totally unavailing. The 
same man who would respect an orchard, a ^rden, 
or an hen-roost, scarcely thinks he is committmg any 
fault at all in invading the game-covers of his richer 
neighbour; and as soon as he becomes wearied of 
honest industry, his first resource is in plimdering the 
rich magazine of hares, pheasants, and partridges— 
the top and bottom dishes^ which on eveij side of his 
village are running and nying before his eyes. As 
these things cannot be done with safety in the day, 
they must be done in the night \ — and in this maimer 
a lawless marauder is often formed, who proceeds 
from one infringement of law and property to another, 
till he becomes a ^oroughly bad and corrupted mem- 
ber of society. . , , 

These few preliminary observations lead naturally 
to the two principal considerations which are to be 
kept in view, in reforming the game laws ^—to pre- 
serve, as far as is consistent with justice, the amuse- 
ments of the rich, and to diminish, as much as pobsi- 
ble, the temptations of the poor. And these ends, it 
seems to us, will be best answered, 

1. By abolishing qualifications. 2. By nying to 
every man a property in the game upon nis land. 
3. By allowing game to be bought by any body, and 
sold by its lawful possessors.* 

Nothing can be more grossly absurd than the pre- 
sent state of the game laws, as far as they concern 
the qualification for shooting. In England, no man 
can possibly have a leeal right to kill game, who has 
not lOOl. a-year in land rent. With us, in Scotland, 
the rule is not quite so inflexible, though in pr'mciple 
not very different. — But we shaD speak to the case 
which concerns by far the greatest number ; and cer- 
tainly it is scarcely possible to imagine a more absurd 
and capricious limitation. For what possible reason 
is a man, who has only 90/. per annum in land, not to 
kill the game which his own land nourishes ? If the 
legislature really conceives, as we have heard sur- 
mised by certain learned squires, that a person of such 
a degree of fortune should be confined to profitable 

Sursuits, and debarred fVom that pernicious idleness 
ito which he would be betrayed by field sports, it 
would then be expedient to make a qualification for 
bowls or skittles — ^to prevent landowners from going 

* All this has siace been established. 
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to raC66; or following a pack of hounds—and to pro- 
bibit to men of a certain income, every other species 
of amusement as well as this. The only instance, 
lioweTeT, in which this paternal care is exercised^ is 
that in which the amusement of the smaller land- 
owner is supposed to interfere with those of his richer 
neighbour, lie may do what he pleases, and elect 
any other species of ruinous idleness but that in which 
the upper classes of society are his rivals. 

Nay, the law is so excessively ridiculous in the case 
of small landed proprietors, that on a property of less 
than 100/. per annum, no humdn being has the right of 
shooting. It is not confined, but annilillated. The 
lord of the manor may be warned ofF by the proprie- 
tor ; and the proprietor may be informed against by 
any body who sees him sporting. The case is sliil 
stronger in the instance of large farms. In Northum- 
berland, and on the borders of Scotland, there are large 
capitalists who farm to the amount of two or three 
thousand per annum, who have the permission of their 
distant non-resident landlords to do what they please 
with the game, and yet who dare not fire on a gun 
upon their own land. Can any thing be more utterly 
aosurd and preposterous, than that the landlord and 
the wealthy tenant together cannot make up a title to 
the hare which is fattened upon the choicest produce 
of their land ? That the landlord, who can let to farm 
the fertility of the land for growing wheat, caunot let 
to farm its power of growing partridges ? That he 
may reap by deputy, but cannot on that manor shoot 
bjr deputy ? Is it possible that any respectable ma- 
gistrate could fine a farmer for killing a hare upon his 
own grounds with his landlord's consent, without feel- 
ing that he was violating every feeling of common 
sense and justice ? 

Since the enactment of the game laws, there has 
sprung up an entirely new species of property, which 
of course is completely overlooked by their provis- 
ions. An Englishman may possess a million of money 
in funds, or merchandize — may be the Baring or the 
Hope of Europe — provide to government the sudden 
means of equipping fleets and armies, and yet be with- 
out the power of smiting a single partridge, though in- 
vited by the owner of the game to participate in his 
amusement. It is idle to say that the difficulty may 
be got over, by purchasing land : the question is, upon 
what principle of justice can the existence of the diffi- 
culty be defended i If the right of keeping men- 
servants was confined to persons who bad more than 
1002. a-year in the funds, the difficulty might be got 
over by every man who would change nis landed prop- 
erty to that extent. But what could justify so capri- 
cious a partiality to one species of property? There 
might oe some apology for such laws at the time they 
Were made j but there can be none for their not being 
now accommodated to the changes which time ha»' 
introduced. If you choose to exclude poverty fVom 
this species of amusement, and to open it to wealth, 
why 18 it not opened to every species of wealth f 
What amusement can there be morally lawful to an 
holder of turnip land, and criminal in a possessor of 
exchequer bills f What delights ought to oe tolerated 
to long annuities, from which wheat and beans should 
be excluded ? What matters whether it is scrip or 
short-homed cattle ? If the locus quo is conceded— if 
the trespass is waived-^rand if the qualification for any 
amusement is wealth, let it be any provable wealth — 

Dives agris, dives positis inftenorc nummis. 

It will be very easy for any country gentleman who 
wishes to monopolize to himself the pleasure of shoot- 
ing, to let to his tenant every other right attached to 
/the land, except the right of killing game ; and it will 
be equally easy, in the formation of a new game act, 
to give to the landlord a summary process against his 
tenant, if such tenant fraudulently exercises the privi- 
leges he has agreed to surrender. 

The case wmch seems most to alarm country gen- 
tlemen, is that of a person possessing a few acres in 
the very heart of a manor, who might, by planting 
food of whicli they are fona, allure the game into his 
uwn little domain, and thus reap an harvest prepaied 



at the expense of the neighbotur who surrounded lum. 
But, under the present game laws, if the smaller pos- 
session belongs to a qualified person, the danger of 
intrusion is c(|Ually great as it would be under the pro- 
posed alteration ; and the danger from the poacher 
would be the same in both cases. But if it is of such 
great consequence to keep clear from all interference, 
may not such a piece of land be rented or botight ? — 
Or, may not the food which tempts game, be sown in 
the same abundance in the surrounding as in the in- 
closed land ? After all, it is only common justice, that 
he whose property is surrounded on every side by a 
preserver of game, whose com and turnips are demol- 
ished by animals preserved for the amusement of his 
neighbour, should nimself be entitled to that share of 
game which plunders upon his land. The complaint 
which the landed grandee makes is this. * Here is a 
man who has only a twenty-fourth part of the land, 
and he expects a twenty-fourth part of the game. He 
is so captious and litigious, that he will not be content- 
ed to supply his share of the food without requiring 
his share of what the food produces. I want a neigh- 
bour who has talents only for suffering, not one who 
evinces such a fatal disposition for enjoying.* Upon 
such principles as these, many of the game Jaws have 
been constructed, and are preserved. The interference 
of a very small property with a very large one ; the 
critical position of one or two fields, is a very serious 
source of vexation on many other occasions besides 
those of game. He who possesses a field in the mid- 
dle of my premises, may build so as to obstruct my 
view ; and may present to me the hinder part of a 
bam, instead of one of the finest landscapes m nature. 
Nay, he may turn his field into tea-gardens, and de- 
stroy my privacy by the introduction of every species 
of vulgar company. The legislature, Id all these in^ 
stances, has provided no remedy for the inconvenien- 
ces which a small property, oy such intermixture, 
may inflict upon a large one, but has secured the same 
rights to unequal proportions. It is very difficult to 
conceive why these equitable principles are to be vio- 
lated in the case of game alone. 

Our securities against that rabble of sportsmen 
which the abolition of qualifications might be sup- 
posed to produce, are. the consent of the owner of the 
soil as an indispensable preliminary, ^larded by heavy 
penalties — and the price of a certificate, rendered, 
perhaps, greater than it is at present. It is impossi- 
ble to conceive why the owner of the soil, if the right 
of game is secured to him, has not a right to sell, or 
grant the right of killing it to whom he pleases— just 
as much as he has the power of appointing whom he 

5 leases to kill his ducks, pigeons, and chickens. The 
anger of makinp^ the poor idle, is a mere pretence. It 
is monopoly callmg in the aid of hypocrisj,and tyran- 
ny veilmg Itself in the garb of philosophical humani- 
ty. A poor man goes to wakes, fairs, and horse-races, 
without pain and penalty ; a little shopkeeper, when 
his work is over, may go to a bull-bait, or to the cock- 
pit ; but the idea of his pursuing an hare, even with 
the consent of the land-owner, fills the Bucolic senator 
with the most lively appreheusions of relaxed indus- 
try and ruinous dissipation. The truth is. if a poor 
man does not offend against morals or religion, and 
supports himself and his family without assistance 
the law has notliing to do with his amusements. The 
real barriers against iacrease of sportsmen (if the pro 
posed alteration were admitted}, are, as we have be 
fore said, the prohibition of the landowner ; the tax U 
the state for a certificate ; the necessity of labouring 
for support. — ^Whoever violates none of these rights^ 
and neglects none of these duties in his sporting, sports 
without crime ; and to punish him would be gross and 
scandalous tyranny. 

The next alteration which we would propose is, that 
game should be made property ; that is, that every 
man should have a right to the game found upon his 
land — and that the violation of it should be punished as 
poaching now is, by pecuniary penalties, and summa- 
ry conviction before magistrates. This change in the 
game laws would be an additional defence of game ; 
for the landed proprietor has now no other remedy 
against the qualified intruder upon bis game, than an 



action at law for a tretpaaa on the land ; and if the I ' The first ud most pslpable effect hu lutiirally 
trespasser has received no notice, this can hardly be ««'tation of all the bavago and desperate fcaturea in the poach 
called any remedy »t aJl. It is now no uncommon I e*"'" character. The ^ar between him and the gamelieeper has 

BecPMftrily hecome a " bt Hun iuiemenvnm,'^ A marauder may 
hesitate perhaps at killing hiii fellow man, when the alternative 
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action at law for a tretpaaa on the land ; and if the I ' The first ud moat palpable effect hu iiatiirally been ■■ 

sserhas received no notice, this can hardly be I '*"''•■" — *■-•■'»- ^' - . < 

any remedy Ht all. It is now no uncommon 
nraciice for per>ons who have the exterior, and per- 
haps the fortunes of gentlemen, as they are travelUng 
from place to place, to shoot over manors where they 
have uo property, and from which, as strangers, they 
cannot have been warned. In such a case (which we 
repeat again, is by no means one bf rare occurrence), 
it would, under the reformed system, be no more dim- 
cult for the lord of the soil to protect his game, than it 
would be to protect his geese and ducks. But though 
game should be considered as property, it should still 
be considered as the lowest species of property — be- 
caase it is in its nature more vague and mutable than 
other species of property, and hecause depredations 
are carried on at a distance from the dwelling, and 
without personal alarm to the proprietors. It would 
be very easy to increase the penalties, in proportion 
to the number of oifences committed by the same indi- 
vidual. 

The ]}unt8hments which country gentlemen expect 
by making game nroperty, are punishments affixed to 



is only six months' iropri»oiimeut in the county jail; but when ' 
the alternative is to overcome the keeper, or to be torn from hia 
family and connections, and sent to hard labour at the Antipodes 
we cannot be much surpriiied that murders and midnirht com- 
bau have considerably increased this season ; or that luforma.. 
tion such as the following has frequently enriched the columns 
of the country newspapers. 

' " PoACHiNa.>-Richard Barnett was on Tuesday convicted 
before Richard Clutterbuck, Esq., of keeping and using enginea 
or wires for the destruction of game in the parish of Duukerton, 
and fined j£5. He wa» taken into custody by C. Coatea, keeper 
to Sir Charles Bamfyide.BarU, who found upon him 17 wire- 
snares. The new act that hasjubt potaed against these illegal 
practices, seems only to have irritated the oflVtuders, and made 
them more daring and desperate. The following is a copy of an 
anonymous circular letter, which has been received by teveral 
magistrntea, and other eminent characters in this neighborhood. 

• ♦* Take notice.— We have lately heard and seen that there 
is an act passed, and whatever poacher is caught destroying the 
game is to be transported for seven years.— TAs« i$ Evgtiak 
liberty ! 

• " Now, we do swear to each other, that the first of our com- 
pany that this law is inflicted on, that there shall not one geutle- 
man*8 seat in our country escape the rage of fire. We are nine 
in number, and we will burn every gentleman's house of note. 
The first that impeaches shall be shot. We have sworn not to 
impeach. You may think it a threat, but they will find it rea- 
lity. The game-laws were too tevere before. The Lord of all 
men sent these animals for the peasants as w ell as for the prince. 
God will not let his oeople be oppressed. He will assist us in 
our undertaking, and we will execute it with caution." '—^utA 
paper. 

* ** Death op a Poacheb<— On the evening of Saturday se'eu- 
nlgbtf about eightornineo^clock, a body of poachers, seven in 
number, assembled by mutual agreement on the estate of the 
Hon. John Dutton, at Sherborne, Gloucestershire, for the pur- 
pose of tak ing hares and other game. With the assistance oftwo 
dogs, and some nets and snares which they had brought with 
them, they had succeeded in catching nine hares, and were car- 
rying them away, when they were discovered by the game- 
keeper and seven others who were engaged with him ia patr 1 
ing the different covers, in order to protect the game /Vom 
nightly depredators. Immediately on perceiving the poachers, 
the keeper summoned them in a civil and peaceuile manner to 
give up their names, dogs, implements, &c. they had with them, 
and the game they had taken ; at the same time assuring them 
that his party had fire-arms (which were produced for the pur- 
pose of convincing and alarming them), and representing to 
them the folly of resistance, as, in the event of an affray, they 
must inevitably be overpowered by superior numbers, even 
withoutflre-arms, which tney were determined not to resort to 
unless compelled in self-defence. Notwithstand ing this rem<Mi- 
strance of the keeper, the men unanunously reAised to give up 
on any terms, declaring that if they were followed, they would 
give them a " brush," and would repel force by force. The 
poachers then directly took off their great coats, threw them 
down with the game, Slc, behind them, and approached the 
keepers in an attitude of attack. A smart contest instantly en- 
sued, both parties using only the sticks or bludgeons they car- 
ried : and such was the confusion during the battle, that tome of 
the keepers were occasioimUy struck by their own comrades in 
mistake for their opponents. After they had fought in this 
manner about eight or ten minutes, one of the poachers, named 
Robert Simmons, received a violent blow upon his left temple, 
which felled him to the ground, where ho lay, crying out mur- 
der, and at^king for mercy. Th« keepers very humanely desired 
that all violence might cease on both sides : upon which three of 
the poachers took to flight and escaped, and the remainhig 
three, together with Simmons, were secured by the keepers. 
Simmons, by the assistance of^ the other men, walked to the 
keeper's house, where he was placed in a chair: but he toon 
after died. His death was no doubt caused by the pressure of 
blood upon the brain, occasioned by the rupture of a \ essul from 
the blow he had received. The three poachers who had been 
taken were committed to Northleach prii^on. The inquest upon 
the body of Simmons was taken on Monday, belbre W. Trigge, 
Gent., Coroner ; and the above account is extracted from the 
evidence given upon that occasion. The poachers were all 
armed witli bludgeons, except the deqeai^d, who had provided 
himself with tlie thick part of a flail, made of firm, knotted crab- 
tree, and pointed at the extremity, in order to thrust w ith, if 
occasion required. The deceased was on athletic, niu>>cular 
man, very active, and about twenty-eight years of age. Hf re 
sided at Bowie, in Oxfordshire, and has left a wife, but no child 
The three prisonerM were heani in evidence ; and all concurred 
in stating tnat the kee()ers were in no way hiameable, and attri- 



offence** of a mucn higher order ; but country gentle- 
men must not be allowed to legislate exclusively on 
this, more than on any other subject. The very men- 
tion of hares and partridges in t e country, too olien 
rats an end to common humanity and common sense. 
Game must be protected ; but protected without vio- 
lating those principles of justice, and that adaptation 
of paaishment to crime, which (incredible as it may 
appear), are of infinitely greater importance than the 
amasemements of country gentlemen. 

We come now to the safe of ^me.— The fbnndation 
on which the propriety of allowing this partly rests, is 
the impossiibuity of preventing it. There exists, and 
has sprung up since ine game laws, an enormous mass 
of wealth, which has nothing to do with land. Do the 
country gentlemen imagine that it is m the power of 
human laws to deprive the three per cents of phea- 
sants ? That there is upon earth, air, or sea, a single 
flavour (cost what crime it may to procure it), that 
mercantile opulence will not procure? Increase the 
tiifficulty, and you enlist vanity on the side of luxury ; 
and make that to be sought for as a dibpla}; of wealth, 
which was before valued only for the gratification of 
appetite The law may multiply penalties by reams. 
Squires may tret and justices may commit, and game- 
keepers ana poachers continue tneir nocturnal wars 
There must be game on Lord Mayor's day, do what 
yoD will. You may multiply the crimes by which it 
IS procured ; but nothing can arrest its inevitable pro- 
gress, from the wood of the esquire to the spit of the 
citizen The late law for preventing the sale of game 
rroduced some little temporary difficulty in London 
at the beginning of the beason. The poulterers were 
alarmed and came to some resolutionj^, but the alarm 
soon began to subside, and the difficulties to vanish. 
In another season the law will be entirely nugatory 
and forgotten. The experiment was tried of increased 
severii} ; and a law passed to punish poachers with 
transportation who were caught poaching in the night 
nine with arms. What has the consequence been?— 
^ol a cessation of poaching, but a succession of vil- 
lage guerillas ; an internecive war between gamekeep- 
ers and marauders of game ;— the whole country flung 
into brawls and convulsions, for the unjust andexorbi- 
.tant pleasures of country gentlemen. The poacher 
hardly believes he is doing any wrong in taking par- 
tridges and pheasants. He would admit the justice of 
being transported for stealing sheep ; and his courage 
IB such a transaction would be impaired by a con- 
scioa-sness he was doing wrong ; but he has no such 
Idling in taking game ; and the preposterous punish- 
ment of transportation makes him desperate, and not 
timid. Smgle poachers are gathered into large compa- 
nies for their mutual protection ; and go out, not only 
vith the intention of taking game, but of defending 
what they take with their lives. Such feelings soon 

produce a rivalry of personal courage, and the thirst of , ,,....,,-... . ,. -.. ,■ 

rprengP between the villasers and the aircnts of nower «"*''** '?'*'/ ^i"?*'*^' ^ tl»eir own indiscretion and miprudeuce. 
We PttrnVf TkI f«n«i!^^.: '*"°1"® agents or power, several of the keepers' party were so much beat as to be low 
from .ti tL r ^1^°*"'°^ passages on this subject Lonfined to their b'eds. *^ThJ two parties are said to be total 
uum me iiMPeo IjClters on the Game Laws : strangers to each other, conaequently no malice prepense could 
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hKf Mdfltad betwMB thfim } and m it appeared to the jury, after 
a nuMt minute and deliberate inyestigation, that die conAuion 
during the affiray waa so great, that the deceued waa aa lilielv to 
be atruck by one of lua own party aa by the keepera*, they 
returned a verdict of— Mtuulm^hUr againat aome peraon or 
peraona unknown.** * 

* Wretched aa the firat of theae productiona ia, I think it 
aearcely to be denied, that both ita apirit and ita probable oonae- 
quencea are wholly to be ascribed to the ezaaperation naturally 
eonaequent upon the severe enactment juat alluded to. And the 
lait eaae ia at leaat a strong proof that seyerity of enactment is 
quite inadequate to correct the eviL'— (p. 356-359.) 

Poaching will exi«t in some degree^ let the laws be 
what they may ; but the most certain method of check- 
ing the poacher seems to be by underselling him. If 
game can be lawfully sold, the quantity sent to market 
will be increased^ the price lowered, and, with that, 
the profits and temptations of the poacher. Not only 
would the prices of the poacher be lowered, but we 
much doubt if he would nnd any sale at all. Licenses 
to s^ game might be confined to real poulterers, and 
real occupiers of a certain portion of land. It might 
be rendered p^al to purchase it from any but licensed 
persons ; ana in this way the facility of the lawful, 
and the danger of the unlawful trade, would either 
annihilate the poacher's trade, or reduce his prices so 
much, that it would be hardly worth his while to carry 
it on. What poulterer in London, or in any of the 
large towns, would deal with poachers, ana expose 
himself to indictment for receiving stolen goods, when 
he might supply his customers at fair prices by deal- 
ing with the lawful proprietor of game ? Opinion is of 
more power than law. Such conduct would soon be- 
come infamous; and every respectable tradesman 
would be shamed out of it. The consumer himself 
would rather buy his game of a poulterer at 'an in- 
crease of price, than pick it up clandestinely, and at 
a great risk, though a somewhat smaller price, from 
porters and booth-keepers. Give them a chance of 
getting it fairly, and they will not get it unfairly. At 

{>resent^ no one has the slightest shame at violating a 
aw which every body feeLs to be absurd and unjust. 

Poultry-houses are sometimes robbed ; — ^but stolen 
poultry 18 rarely offered to sale ; — at least, nobody 
pretends that the shops of poulterers, and the tables 
ot moneyed gentlemen, are supplied by these means. 
Out of one hundred geese that are consumed at Mi- 
chaelmas, ninety-nine come into the jaws of the con- 
sumer by honest means ; — and yet, if it had pleased 
the country gentlemen to have goose laws as well as 
game laws; — if goose-keepers had been appointed, 
and the sale and purchase of this savoury Dird pro- 
hibited, the same enjoyments would have been pro- 
cured b^ the crimes and convictions of the poor ; and 
the penodical gluttony of Michaelmas have been ren- 
dered as guilty and criminal, as it is indigestible and 
tmwholesome. Upon this subject we shall quote a 
passage from the very sensible and spirited letters 
before us. 

'Inflivourableaitnationa, game would bexeared and preaer- 
ved for the express purpoae of regularly aupplying the market 
influr and open competition; which would so reduce its price, 
that I aee DO reaaon why a partridge should be dearer than 
a rabbit, or a hare and pheasant than a duck or goose. This is 
about the proportion of price which the animala bear to each 
othor in France, where game can be legally sold, and is regu- 
larly brought to market ; and where, by the way, game ia aa 
plentiAil as in any cultivated country in Europe. The price 
BO reduced would never be enough to compensate the risk and 
penalties of the unlawful poacher, who must therefore be dri- 
ven out of the market. Doubtless, the great poulterers of 
London and the commercial towns, who are theprinc^ud intti' 
gator* ofpoadungi would cease to have any temptation to 
continue so, as uey would fhirly and lawfhlly procure game 
for their customers at a cheaper rate ft-om the regular breed- 
era. They would, aa they now do for rabbits and wild fowl, 
contract with persons to rear and preserve them for the regu- 
lar aupplv of their shops, which would be a much more commo- 
dious and satifoctory, and less haxardous way for them, than 
the irregular and dishonest and corrupting methods now pur- 
sued. Itia not aajring very much in favour of human nature 
to asaert,that men in respecUble stations of society had rather 
procure tiie acme eiida by honest than dishonest means. Thus 
wo«U an the temptationa to offend against the nme-lawa, 
•riannf from the change of aoeiety, together widi the long 
diaiB cf noral aad political mlaehieft, at onee disappear. 



* But then, in order to aecure a adSdent breed of gaouftr 
the aupply of the market, in fair and open competition, it will 
be aeceasary to authorize a certain number of persons, likelj 
tv breed game for aale, to take and dispose of it when reared at 
their expense. For this purpose, I w<Mdd suggest the propriety 
of permitting by law ocCupiera of land to take and kill rame, 
for sale or oUierwiae, on their own oooMpatMiM embfy ual^ (if 
tenants) they are specifically prohibited by agreement with 
their landlord ; reeenring the game and the power of takiiif it 
to himself, ^ is now frequenUy done in leases.) This prf. 
misaion should not, of course, operate during the curreat lea- 
ses, unless by agreement. With thia precaution, nothuf 
could be foirer than such an enactment ; for it ia certainly at 
the expense of the oeeupier that the game ia raised and maia- 
tained: end unless he receive an equivalent for it, either by 
abatement of rent ujion agreement, or by perndasioD to tab 
and diapose of it, he is certainly an ixgurad man. Whereat it 
is perfectly just that the owner of the land should have tbe 
option either to increase his rent by leaving the disponlofhji 
game to his tenant, or vice versa. Game would be held to b« 
(aa in fact it is) an amtgoing from the land, like tithe and other 
burdens, and therefore to be considered in a bargain ; and the 
land would either be lei gamu-frttf or a special reservatira d 
it made by agreement 

' Moreover, since the breed of game must alwnj's depead 
upon the occupier of the land, who may, and frequendv doei, 
deatroy every head of it, or prevent its coming to matority, 
unless it is considered in his rent ; the lieene«> for which I aa 
now contending, by affording an inducement to preserve the 
breed in particular spots, would evidently have a coastderabb 
effect in increaaing the stock of game in other parts, and ia the 
country at large. There would be introduced a general ivf- 
tem of protection depending upou individual interest, instnd 
of a general system of destruction. I have, therefore, very 
little doubt that the proviaion here recommended would, npoa 
the whole, add focllities to the amusements of the aportuaan, 
rather than subtract from them. A sportsman without land 
might also hire from the occupier of a large tract of land the 
pnvilegeof shootinifover it, which would answer to the latter 
as well as sending his game to the market. In short, he might 
in various ^ays get a return, to which he ia well entitled for 
the expense and trouble incurred in rearing and preaerriuf 
that particular species of stock upon his land.*— <p. 337—339.) 

There are sometimes 400 or 500 head of eamekilldl 
in great manors on a single day. We think it highly 
probable, the greater part of this harvest (if the game 
uiws were altered) would go to the poulterer, to poT' 
chase poultry or fish for the ensuing London se&soo. 
Nobody is so poor and so distressed as men of very 
large fortunes, who are fond of making an unwise dis* 
play to the world ; and if they had recourse to these 
means of supplying game, it is impossible to suppose 
that the occupation of the poacher could be continued. 
—The smuggler can compete with the spirit-merchant, 
on account of the great duty imposed by the revenue ; 
but where there is no duty to be saved, the mere thief 
— ^the man who brings the article to market with an 
halter round his neck — ^the man of whom it is disrepu- 
table and penal to buy— who ha2ard8 life, liberty, and 
property, to procure Uie articles which he sells ; such 
an adventurer can never be lonp the rival of him who 
honestly and fairly produces the articles in which he 
deals. — ^Fines^ imprisonments, concealment, loss of 
character, are great deductions from the profits of any 
trade to which they attach, and great discouragements 
to its pursuit. 

It is not the custom at present for gentlemen to sell 
their game ; but the custom would soon begin, and 
public opinion soon change. It is not unusual for men 
of fortune to contract with their gardeners to supply 
their own table, and to send the residue to market, or 
to sell their venison ; and the same thing might be 
done with the manor. If game could be bought, it 
would not be sent in presents : — bam-door fowls are 
never so sent, precisely for this reason. 

The price ofgame would, under the system of laws 
of which we are speaking, be further lowered bv the 
introduction of foreign game, the sale of which, at 
present prohibited, would tend very much to the pfr 
servation of Englisti game by underselling the poacher 
It would not be just, if it were possible, to confine 
any of the valuable productions of nature to the use tA 
one class of men, and to prevent them from berominft 
the subject of barter, when the proprietor wished » 
to exchange them. It would be just as reasonable 
that the consumption of salmon should be confined to 
the proprietors of that sort of fishery— that the use of 
chan should be Umited to the inhabiUntsof the lakes 
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^ —that maiitime Englishmen thcmld alone eat oysten 
and loUtersy as that every other class oP Uie com- 
munity than landowners should be prohibited from 
the acoaisition of game. 

It wul be necessary, wl^enever the game laws are 
nvised, that some of the worst punishments now in- 
flicted for an infringement of these laws should be re- 
pealed. To transport a man for seven years, on ac- 
count of partridges, and to harass a poor wretched 
peasant in the Crown Office, are very preposterous 
punishments for such offences; humanity revolts 
asainst them^they are grossly tyrannical— «nd it is 
disgraceful that they should be suffered to remain on 
our statute books. But the most singular of aU abuses, 
is the new class of punishments which the squirarchy 
have themselves enacted against depredations on 
game. The law says, that an unqualified man who 
kills a pheasant, shall pay five pounds ; but the squire 
says he shall be shot i — and accordingly he places a 
spring-gon in the path of the poacher, and does all he 
can to take away his lii'e. The more humane and 
mitigated squire mangles him with traps ; and the 
suura-fine country gentleman <mly detains him in ma- 
chines, which prevent his escape, but do not lacerate 
their captive. Of the gross illegaiity of such proceed- 
ings, there can be no reasonable doiibt. Their immo- 
rality and cruelty are equally clear. If they are not 
pot down by some declaratory law, it will be absolute- 
ly necessary that the judges, in their invaluable cir- 
cuits of Oyer and Terminer, should leave two or three 
of his miyesty's squires to a fate too vulgar and in- 
delicate to be alluded to in this iouroal. 

Men have certainly a clear rignt to defend their pro- 
perty ; but then it must be by such means as the law 
allows :— their houses by pistols, their fields by actions 
for trespass^ their game.by information. There is an 
end of law. if every man is to measure out his punish- 
ment for his own wrong. Nor are we able to distin- 
guish between the guilt of two persons, — the one of 
whom deliberately shoots a man whom ne sees in 
his fields— the other ot whom purposely places such 
instruments as he ImowB will snoot trespassers upon 
his fields. Better that it should be lawful to kill a 
trespasser face to &ce, than to place engines which 
will kill him. The trespasser may be a child— « wo- 
man— a son or friend. The spring-gun cannot ac- 
commodate itself to circumstances,— -the squire or the 
game-keeper may. 

These, then, are our ojnnions respecting the altera- 
tions in the game laws, which, as tney now stand, are 
perhaps the only system which could possibly render 
the possession ot game so very insecure as it now is. 
We would give to every man an absolute property in 
the game upon his lano, with full power to Kill — ^to 
permit others to Idll — and to seU s — ^we would punish 
uy viohition of that property by summary conviction, 
and pecuniary penalties — ^rising in value according to 
the number of offences. This would of course abolish 
all qualifications ; and we sincerely believe it would 
lessen the profits of selling game illegally, so as very 
materially to lessen the number of poachers. It would 
make game, as an article of food, accessible to all 
classes, without infringing the laws. It would limit 
the amusement of country gentlemen within the 
boundaries of justice — and would enable the magis- 
trate cheerfully and conscientiously to execute laws, 
of the moderanon andjustice of which he must be tho- 
roughly convinced. To this conclusion, too, we have 
no doubt we shall come at the last. After many yean 
of scutigeral folly— ^loaded prisons*— nishtly battles — 
poachers tCiUpted — and fiunilies ruined, these princi- 
ples will finally prevail, and make law once more co- 
mcident with reason and justice. 
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* In the conrae of the last year, 
ired penona were oomniitted for oftneea agaiiut the nme j 
betides those who ran away ttcm their feoailiee for the fear or 
commitment. This is no shght quantity tfmiaery. 



apvtiemiari 
tk» jtdvMnUige§ wUek Ocm Cobnitt «if<a- Jbr JBrni^rmtion, 
mmd their 5iw«rMrtty m wumjf reneeU maer tkott p0§»e»9td 
fry the UmUei SUtet o/AwuricM. By W. C. Wentworth, Em., 
a Native of the Colooy. Whittaker. London, 1818. 

& Letter to Fieemmt SiJmomtk, Secretary cf State far tka 
Home Department^ on the TroHeportatiam Latoet the StaU of 
the Hmlke, and of the Coloniee m New South WaUe. By the 
Hon. Henry Grey Bennet, M. P. Ridg way. London, 1819. 

3. O^Hara's IRatorif of New Smith WaUe. Hatcbard. London, 
181& 

This land of convicts and kangaroos is beginning to 
rise into a very fine and flourishing settlement : — And 
neat indeed must be the natural resources, and splen- 
did the endowments of that land that has been able to 
survive the system of neglect* and oppression expe- 
rienced from the mother country, and the series of ig- 
norant and absurd governors that have been selected 
for the administration of its afiairs. But manldnd 
live and flourish not only m spite of storms and tem- 
pests, but (which could not have been anticipated pre- 
vious to experience) in spite of colonial secretaries ex- 
pre^y paic^ to vratch over their interests. The supine- 
ness and profligacy of public officers cannot always 
overcome the amazing energy with which human be- 
ines pursue their happiness, nor the sagacity with 
which they determine on the means by wlucn that 
end is to ije promoted. Bo it our care, however, to re- 
cord for the future inhabitants of Australasia, the po> 
litical sufierings of their larcenous forefathers ; and let 
them appreciate, as they ought, that energy which 
founded a mighty empire in spite of the afflictmg blun- 
ders and marvellous cacceconomy of their govern- 
ment. 

Botany Bay is situated in a fine climate, rather Asi- 
atic than European. — with a great variety of temper- 
ature,— but favouraole on the whole to health andlife. 
It, conjointly with Van Biemen's Land^ produces 
co«l in great abundance, fossil salt, slate, lime, plum- 
bago, potter's clay ; iron ; white, yellow, and brilliant 
topazes ; alum and copper. These are all the impor- 
tant fossil productions which have been hitherto dis- 
covered : but the epidermis of the country has hardly 
as yet been scratched ; and it is most probable that 
the immense mountains which divide the eastern and 
western settlements, Bathurst and Sydney, must 
abound with every nicies of mineral wealth. The 
harbours are admirable; and the whole world, per- 
haps, cannot produce two such as those of Port Jack- 
son and Derwent. The former of these is land-locked 
for fourteen miles in length, and of the most irregular 
form : its soundines are more than sufficient for the 
largest ships ; and all the navies of the world might 
ride in safety within it. In the harbour of Derwent 
there is a road-stead forty-eight miles in length, com- 
pletely land-locked ;^varying la breadth from eight 
to two miles, — ^iu depth from thirty to four fathoms, — 
and afibrding the best anchorage the whole way. 

The mean heat, during the three summer months, 
December, January, and February, is about 80^ at 
noon. The heat which such a degree of the thermo- 
meter would seem to indicate, b considerably temper- 
ed by the sea-breeze, which blows with considerable 
force from nine in the morning till seven in the eve- 
ning. The three autumn months are March, April, 
and May, in which the thermometer varies from 65^ 
at night to 75® at noon. The three winter months are 
June, July, and August. During this iutervalj the 
monungs and evenings are very chilly, and the mshts 
excessively cold ; hoar-frosts are Sequent ; ice,tialf 
an inch thick, is found twenty miles fVom the coast ; 
the mean temperature, at daylight, is from 40^ to 46^, 
and at noon from 56® to 60®. In the three months of 

* One and no small excuse for the misconduct of colonial 
secretariea ii, the enonnous quantity of business by wbich they 
are dlatracted. There ahonld be two or three eolonial aecrs- 
taries instead of one: the oiBce la dreadfiiUy overwmht 
The govenuaeat of the colonies ia comBonly a aeries orM 
ders. 



tprliiff the thermometer varies fVom 60*^ to 70^ The 
<iimatc to the westward of the mountains is colder. 
HeaTV falls of snow take place during the wmter ; tbe 
frosts are more severe, and the winters of longer du- 
All the -seasons are much more distmctly 
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King, arrived in town from Paramatta : and yaaterday Mri 
KiAff returned thither, accompanied by Mra. PuUand. — <liU? 

* To be »old by private Contract, by Mr. ^eom. 



marked, and rcsemble'much more those of this cou^i- 

try. 

Such is the climate of Botany Bay ; and, in this re- 
mote part of the earth, Nature (having made horses, 
oxen, ducks, geese, oaks, elms, and all regular and 
usetiA productions for the rest of the world), seems 
determined to have a bit of play, and to amuse her- 
aelf as she pleases. Accordingly, she makes cherries 
with the stone on the outside ; and a monstrous ani- 
mal, as tall as a grenadier, with the head of a rabtnt, 
a tail as big as a bed-post, hopping along at the rate 
of five hops *o a mile, with three or four young kan- 
KaTOOs looking out of its false uterus to see what is 
passing. Then comes a cjuadniped as big as a large 
«t, with the eyes, colour, and skm of a mole, and the 
bUland web-feet of a duck— puzzling Dr. Shaw, and 
rendering the latter half of his life miserable, from his 
mtcr inability to determine whether it was a bird or a 
beast. Add to this a parrot, with the legs of a sea- 
gull ; a skate with the head of a shark ; and a bird of 
such monstrous dimensions, that a side bone of it will 
dine three real carnivorous Englishmen ;— together 
with many other productions that agitate Sir Joseph, 
and fill him with mingled emotions of distress and do- 
light. 
The colony has made the following progress :— 

Stock in 1617. 



Stock in 1788 

Homed Cattle 

Horiea - - - 

Sheep - - - 

Hoga 

Land in cultivation 

Inhabitanta 



5 I>o. 

7 Do. 

S9 Do. 

74 Do. 

acres. Do. 
1000 Do. 



44,753 
3,072 

170,920 
17,842 
47,564 
20,379 



* An elegant four-wheeled chariot, with plated moontod 
hamen for four horses complete ; and a handsome lady's side- 
saddle and bridle. May be viewed, on application to Mr. Be- 
van-'— (p. 347.) 

< From the Derwnt Star. 

* Lieutenant Lord, of the Royal Marines, who, after the 
death of Lieutenant-Governor Collins, sucoeded to the com- 
mand of the settlement at Uobart Town, arrived at Port Jack- 
son in the Hunter, and favours us with the perusal of Ue 
ninth number published of the Dtncent Star and Vaa Du- 
men'8 Land Intelligencer from which we copy the foUowin^ 
extracts.*— <p. 353.) 

*A Card, 
'Tlie subscribers to the Sydney Race Course are ii^omad 
that the Stewords have made arrangements for two ball* dur- 
iug the race week, viz. on Tuesday and Thursday.— Tickpts, 
at 7#. 6d. each, to be hod at Mr. E. Wills's, George Streets 
An ordinary tor the subscribers and their friends each day of 
the races, at Mr. Wills's.— Dinner on table at five o'clock.'— 
(p. 356.) 

« The Ladies* Cup. 
' The ladies' cup, which was of very superior workmanship, 
won by Chose, was presented to Captain Richie by Mn. 
M'Quarie ; who, accompanied by his excellency, honoured each 
day's race with her presence, and who, with her usual arfa- 
bility, was pleased to preface the donation with the foHowiag 
i»hort address.—** Id the name of the Ladies of New South 
Wales, I have the pleasure to present you with this cop. 
Give me leave to congratulate you on being the sttoceaa(ul can- 
didate for it ; and to hope that it is a prelude to Aiture suc- 
cess, and lasting prosperity." '—(p. 357.) 



The colony has a bank, with a capital of 20,000/. ; a 
newspaper; and a capital (the town of Sydney) con- 
tain-ng about 7000 pers-ns. Tl.ee is also a Van Die- 
men's Land Gazette. The perusal of tliese newspa- 
pers, which are regidarly transmitted to England, and 
may be purchased in London, has afforded us conside- 
rable amusement. Nothmg can paint in a more more 
lively manner the slate of tiie setUement, its disadvan- 
tages, and prosperities, and the opinions and manners 
watch prevail there. 

*On Friday, Mr. James Squires, settler and brewer, waited 
on his excellency at Government House, with two vines of 
hops taken from his own groun<l8, &c.— As a public recom- 
pense for the unrem'tled attention shown by the grower in 
bringing this valuable plant to such a high degree of perfec- 
tion, his excellency has directed a cow to be given to Mr. 
i Squires ft-om the government herd.'— O'/foro, p. 855. 

• To Parents and Ouardian*. 

> A perM>n who flatters herself her character will bear the 
■trictest scrutiny, being desirous of receiving into her charge a 
proposed number of children of her own sex, as boarders, re- 
apectAilly acquaints parents and guardians that she is about 
to situate herself either in Sydn«y or Paramatta, of which no- 
tice will b« shortly given. She doubts not, at the same time, 
that her assiduitv in the inculcation of moral principles in the 

SouthAiI mind, joined to an uuremitting atteniion and polite 
iction, win insure to her the miich-rlctiir«^d confidence of 
those who may think proper to favour her with such a charge. 
—Inquiries on the above subject will be answered by G. Howe, 
at Sydney, who will make known the name of the advirtiser.' 
—(p. 270.) 

' Loet, 
* fsnppoaed to be on the governor's wharf,) two small keys, a 
tortoise-sbell comb, and a packet of papers. Whoever may 
have found them, wilf, on delivering them to the printer, re- 
•eivo a reward of half a gallon of spirits.'— <p. 272.) 

< To the Pnblic 

« As we have no certainty of on immediate supply of paper, 
W« cannot pronuse a publication next week.'— (p. 290.) 

< Fatkionable InteUigencet Sept 1th. 

'OaTaeaday Ui eseeUoncy the late govemor, and Mn. 



' Butehera. 
'Now killing, at Matthew Pimpton's, Cumberland street. 
Rocks, beef, mutton, pork, and lamb. By retail, . 4d, per. 
lib. Mutton bv the carcass. Is. per. lib. sterling, or Ud. cur- 
loncy; warranted to weigh from 10 lib. to 18 lib. per quarter. 
Lamb per ditto.— Captains of ships supplied at the whol«ol<» 
price, and with punctuality.— iV. J?. Be<»f, pork, mutton, aod 
lamb, at E LamWs lluiiti'r street, ar the abov# pric»WP. 
376) 

* Salt Pork and Flair from Otaheite. 

♦On sale, at the warehouse of MH. S, Willi% 96 G«>rfc 
street, a large quantity of the al>ove articles, well cured, bt'loir 
the Mercury's last importation from Otaheito. The tpruia per 
cask are loS, per. lib. sterling, or 1«. currency.— iV. B. For u» 
accommodation of funilies, it will be sold in quantities col .V;<» 
than 112 lib.'— (p. 377.) 

' Painting.-' J Card. 
Mr. J. W. Lewin begs leave to inform his friends and ihe 
public in general, that he intends opening an academj (n 
painting on the dnysof Monday, Wedn<^sday, and Friday fruB 
the hours of 10 to 19 in the forenoon^— Terms 5#. a leoaon: En- 
iranco 20*.— iV. B. The evening academy for drawing contma- 
ed as usual.'— (p. 384.) 

* Sale of Ram*. 
•Ten rams of the Merino breed, lately sold by auction from 
the flocks of John M' Arthur, Esq., produced upwards of 200 
guineas.'— (p. 388.) 

• Afrs. Jonee'e VaeaHon BaU, December 1«A. 
•Mrs. Jones, with great respect, informs the parriits and 
guardians of the young ladies entrusted to her tuition, that 
the vacation ball is fixed for Tuesday the 32d instant, at tV 
seminary. No. 45 Castlereagh street, Sydney. Tieketa 7*. W 
each.'— (p. 388.) 

* Sporting Intelligence. 
• A fine hunt took place the 8th instant at the Nepeaa, of 
which the following is the account given by a goutleman pre- 
sent. " Hiving cast off by the government hut on the Nep^'an, 
and drawn the cover in that neighbourhood for a native Ik^ 
nnsuccessfully, we tried the forest ground for a Kangaroo 
which we soon foumL It went off in excellent stylo alone the 
sands by the river side, and crossed to the Cow-pttstur<» Plains, 
running a circle of about two miles j then re-crossed, ukinjr s 
direction for Mr. Campbell's stock-yard, and from th**nc« ■« 
the back of Badge Allen Hill to the head of Boorroobahsm 
Creek, where he was headed ; fW>m thence he took the maia 
rijif e of hiUa between the Badge Allea ud Badf e Alkaabia- 
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1m, te t ttnicht dureetion for Hr. ThroHby*! fWrm, where the 
DoandA tnn into him ; «ad he was killod, ufter a good run of 
About two houn.' — The weight of the animal was upwards of 
120 lib.'--(p. S8Q.) 

Of the town of Sydney , Mr. Wcntwoith observes, 
that there are iii it many public biuldJigs, as well as 
houses of individuals, that would not disgrace the best 
parts of London ; but this description we must take 
the liberty to consider as more patriotic than true. 
We rather suspect it 'was penned before Mr. Went- 
vorth was in London ; for he is (be ii said to his ho- 
nour) a native of Botany Bay. The value of lauds (in 
the same spirit he adds) is half as great in Sydney as 
in the best situations in London ; and is daily increas- 
ing : The proof of this which Mr. Wentworth gives 
is^ that ' it IS not a commodious house which can be 
rented for lOOl. per annum unfurnished.* The town 
of Sydney contams two good public schools, for the 
education of 224 children of both sexes. There are 
establishments also for the ditiusion of education in 
eyery populous district throughout the colony; the 
masters of these are allowed stipulated salaries from 
the Orphans' fuad. Mr. Wentworta states that one- 
eighth part of the whole revenue of the colony is ap- 
propriated to the purposes of education ; — this eighth 
he compares to 2o6oi. independent of these institutions, 
there Is an Auxiliary Bible Society, a Sunday School. 
and several good private schools. This is as it should 
be ; the education of the poor, important everywhere, is 
indispensable at Botany Bay. Nothing but the earliest 
attention to the habits of ctiildren can restrain the er- 
ratic finger from the contiguous scrip, or prevent the 
iiereditary tendency to larcenous abstraction. The 
American arrangements respecting the education of 
the lower order is excellent. Their unsold lands are 
surveyed, and divided into districts. In the centre of 
every district, an ample and well-selected lot is provi- 
ded for the support of future schools. We wisn this 
had been imitated in New Holland ; for we are of opi- 
nion that the elevated nobleman, Lord Sidmouth, 
should imitate what is good and wise, even if the 
Americans are his teachers. Mr. Wentworth talks of 
]5,000 acres set apart for the support of the Female 
Orphan Schools ; which certainly does sound a little 
extravagant : but then 50 or 100 acres of this reserve 
are given as a portion to each female orphan ; so that 
all this pious tract of ground will soon be married 
mway. This dotation of woman, in a place where 
they are scarce, is amiable and foolish enough. There 
it a school for the education and civilization of the na- 
tivea^ we hope not to the exclusion of the children of 
convicts, who have clearly a prior claim upon public 
charity. 

Great exertions have been made in public roads and 
bridges. The present governor has wisely established 
toU-ijrates in all the principal roads. No tax can be 
more equitable, and no money more benehclall}r em- 
ployed. The herds of wild cattle have either perished 
through the long droughts, or been destroyed by the 
remote settlers. They have nearly disappeared ; and 
their extinction is a good rather than an evil. A very 

rd horse for cart or plough may now be bought for 
to 10/.; working oxen for the same price ; fine 
young breeding ewes from U. to 3/., according to the 
quality of the fleece. So lately as 1808, a cow and 
calf were sold by public auction for lOoL; and the 
price of middling cattle was from SO/, to 100/. A 
orecding mare was, at the same period, worth from 
150 to 2CX) guineas ; and ewes from 10/. to 20/. The 
inhabitants of New South Wales have now 2000 years 
before them of cheap beef and mutton. The price of 
land is of course regulated by its situation and quality. 
Four years past, an hundred and fifty acres of very in- 
dzfi*erent ground, about three quarters of a mile from 
Sydney, were sold, by virtue of an execution, in lots 
of 12 acres each, and averaged 14/. per acre. This is 
the highest price given for land not situated in a town. 
The general average of unimproved land is 51. per 
acre. In years .vhen the crops have not suffered 
from flood or drought, wheat sells for 9«. per bushel ; 
mai2« for 3s. fid.} barley for d«.; oats for 4*. tid.; pota- 
loQs for 6$, per cwt. By the last accounts received 
Itom tike colony, mutton and beef were 6d. per lib.H- 



veal Sd.i pork 9d, Wheat 9a. 6d. per bushel ; oats 4t., 
and barley 5». per ditto. Fowls 4j. 6d. per couple ;— 
ducks (if. per ditto ; geese 5«. each ; turkeys Is. 6d. 
each ; eggs 2$. 6d. per dozen ; batter 2«. 6d. per iib.-< 
There are manufacterers of coarse woollen cloths, 
hats, earthen-ware, pipes, salt, candles, soap. There 
are extensive brewenes and taimeries ; and all sorts of 
mechanics and artificers necessary for an infant colo- 
ny. Carpenters, stone masons, bricklayers, wheel and 
plough Wrights, and all the most useful description of 
artificers, can earn from 8s. to lOf. per day. Great 
attention has been paid to the improvement of wool ; 
and it is becoming a very considerable article of ex* 
port to this country. 

The most interesting circumstance in the accounU 
lately received from Botany Bay, is the discovery of 
'he magnificent river on the western side of the Blue 
Mountains. The public are aware, that a fine road 
has been made from Sydney to Bathurst, and a new 
town founded at the foot of the western side of these 
mountains, a distance ef 140 miles. The country in 
the neighbourhood of Bathurst has been described as 
beautiful, fertile, open, and eminently fit for all the 
purposes of a settlement. The object was to find a 
river ; and such an one has been found, the description 
of which it is impossible to read without the most 
lively interest. The intelligence is contained in a 
despatch from Mr. Oxley, surveyor-general of the 
settlement, to the governor, dated 30th August, 1817. 

* " On the 19th, we were Hratifleii by Calling in with a 
river running through a most beaulii'ul countrv, and which 
I would have been well contente«lvto have believed the 
river we were in search of. Accident led u« down to this 
;»tream about a mile, when we were surim^ed by iU junc- 
tion with a river coming from the Aouth, of such width and 
magnitude, as to di^ipel all doubts aa to thi» last being the 
river we had so long anxiously looked for. Short as our 
resources were, we could not resist the temptation this 
beautiful country offered us to remain two days on the junc- 
tion of the river, for the pur|K>se of examining the vicinity 
to as great an extent as possible. 

< « Our examination Increased the satisfaction we had 
previously felt. Aa far as the eye could reach in every 
direction, a rich and picturesque country extended, abound. 
Ing in limeitone, slate, good timber, and every other ro 
quiiite that could render an uncultivated country dedirable. 
The soil cannot be excelled ; whilst a noble river of tlie 
first magnitude afibrds the means of conveying its produc 
tions from one part to the other. Where I quitted it, its 
course was nortnerly ; and we were north of the paraUd 
of Port Stevens, being in latitude 8tl° 45' south, and Vt6« 
58' east longitude. 

* •< It appeared to me that the Macquarrie had taken a 
north>nortnwejit course from Bathurst, and that it must 
have f«ceived immense accessions of water in its coxuse 
from that place. We viewed it at a period be^it calculated 
to form an accurate judgment of its importance, when it 
was neither swelled by ifood;! beyond its natural and usual 
height, nor contracted within its limits by summer droughts. 
Of Its majj'nitnde when it should have received the streams 
we had crossed, independent of any it may receive from 
the east, which, from the boldness and height of the coun- 
trv, I presume, must be at lea<t as many, some idea may 
be formed, when at this point it exceeded, in breadth and 
apparent depth, the Hawke-ibuiy at Windsor. Many of 
the branches were of grander and more extended propor- 
tloh than the admired one on the Nepean river from the 
Warrai^ambia to Emu plains. 

* " Hesolving to keep as near the river as possible during 
the remainder of our course to Bathur<>t, ana endeavour to 
ascertain, at least on the west side, what waters fell into it, 
on the aad we proceeded up the river ; and, betwwm the 

})oint quitted and Bathur»t, brossed the sources of number- 
ess stream*, all running into the Macquarrie. Two of 
them were nearly as large as that river itself at Bathurst. 
The country from whence all these streams derive their 
source was mountainous and irregular, and api.earnd 
equally so on the east side of the Macquarrie. This de- 
scription of country extended to the immediate vicinity of 
Bathurst ; but to the west of those lofty ranges the country 
was broken into low {rrassy hiUs and fine valleys, watered 
by rivulets rising on the west side of the mountains, which, 
on their eastern side, pour their waters directly into the 
Macquarrie. 

* ** These westerly streams appeared to me to join that 
which I had at first sight taken for the Macquarrie ; and, 
when united, fall into it at the point at which it was fixit 
discovered on the 19th in«t 

< "We reached this place last evening, without a staigl* 
accident havUag occurred during the whole progress of^ 
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•qpedttioii, wbkh from this point bu endided, with the 
pvalleU of W* 0* south and 83<> south, and between the 
meridians of 149« 48* and 143« 40' east, a space of nearly 
one thousand mUes." '— IFcMtwofU, pp. 79—76. 

The nearest distance i>om the point at which Mr. 
Oxley left off, to any part of the western coasti is 
Tery little short of 2000 miles. The Hawkesbory, at 
Windsor (to which he compares his new river in mag- 
nitude,) is 250 yards in breadth, and of sufficient depth 
to floa^a 74-gun ship. At this point it has 2000 mues 
oi a straight line to reach the ocean ; and if it winds 
as riveis commonly do wind, it has a space to flow 
OTer of between 5000 and GOOO miles. The course and 
direction of tlie rirer have since become the object of 
two expeditions, one by land under Mr. Oxley. the 
other by sea onder Lieutenant King, to the results ot 
which we look forward with great interest. Enough 
of the country on the western side of the Bhie Moun- 
tains has been discoYered, to show that the settlement 
has been made on the wrohg side. The spAce be- 
tween the Mountains and the Eastern Sea is not abqve 
40 miles in breadth, and the five or six miles nearest 
the coast are of very barren land. The country, on 
the other side, is boundless, fertile, well watered, and 
of very neat beaut jr. The importance of such a river 
as the Macquarrie is Incalculable. We cannot help 
lemarkinff here, the courtly appellations in which Ge- 
ography delights ; — the river nawksalmryfj — ^the town 
oi Windsor on its banks ; Bathurai Plains ; Nepean 
River. Shall we never hear of the Gulf of Tiemey; — 
Brougham Point ; or the Straits of Mackiniosh on the 
river Qrey f 

The mistakes which have been made in settling this 
fine colony are of considerable importance, and such 
as must veryseriously retard its progress to power and 
opulence. The first we shall mention is the settle- 
ment on the Hawkesbnry. fhrery work of nature has 
its characteristic defects. Marshes should be sus- 
pected of engendering disease — a volcanic country of 
eruptions— nvers of overflowing. A yerj little por- 
tion of this kind of reflection would have induced the 
disposers of land in New South Wales to have become 
a httle better acquainted with the Hawkesbury before 
they granted land on its banks, and |^ve that direc- 
tion to the tide of ^ttlement and cultivation. It turns 
out that the Hawkesbury is the embouchure through 
which all the rain that falls on the eastern side of the 
91ue Mountain makes its way to the sea ; and accord- 
ingly, without any warning, or any fall of rain on the 
•ettled part of the river, the stream has often risen 
f^om '29 to 90 feet above its common level. 

( These inundations often rise seventy or eighty feet 
above low water mark ; and in the instance of what is still 
emphatically termed ** the neat flood," attained an eleva- 
tion of ninefy-thiee feet. The chaos of confusion and dis- 
tress that presents itself on these occasions cannot be easily 
conceivea by any one who has not been a witness of Its 
horrois. An immense expanse «f water, of which the eye 
cannot in manjr directions discover the limits, eveirwhere 
interspersed with growing timber, and crowded with poul- 
try, pigs, horseo, cattle, stadcs, and houses, having fire- 
quentlv men, women, and children, clinging to them for 
proteoion, and shrielcing out in an agony of despair for 
assistance ^-such are the principal objects by which these 
scenes of death and devastation are characterized. 

'These inundations are not periodical, but they most 
generally happen in the month of March. Within the last 
two years thine liave been no fewer than four of them, 
one of which was nearly as high as the great flood. In the 
^ years preceding, there had not been one. Since the 
establishment of the colony, they have happened, upon an 
average, about once in three years. 

«The princtpal cause of them is the contteuity of tliis 
river to the Blue Mountains. The Grose and warragambia 
rivers, ftom which two sources it derives iu principal sup- 
ply, issue direct from these mountains; and the Mepean 
river, the other principal branch of it, nms along the oase 
of them for fifty or sixty miles ; and recdves, in its proffress, 
Itom the innumerable mountain torrents connected with it, 
the whole of the rain which these mountains collect in that 
great extent That this is the principal cause of these cala- 
mitous inundations lias been fully proved ; for shortly after 
the pUnUtioA of this colony, the Hawkesbury overflowed 
Ms banks (which are in general about thirty feet in height,) 
In the miort of harvest, when not a single drop of rain had 
fiiUen on the Port Jackson side of the mountains. Another 
giMt causa of tha Inundations wUch take piaos in this and 



the other rivers in the ooiony li the ■nail f sO that Is in 
them, and the consequent alownesa of thefar currenti. The 
current in the Hawkesbury. even when the tide is tn tuU 
ebby does not exceed two mUes an hour. The water, there- 
fore, which during ttie rains rudies in torrents f^m the 
mountains, cannot escape with sufficient rapidity; and 
firom its immense accumulation soon overtops the banks of 
the river, and covers the whole of the low country."— 
Wmtwtrtk, pp. 34— M. 

It appears to have been a great oversight not to have 
built the town of Sydney upon a r^pdar plan. Ground 
was granted, in the first instance, without the least at- 
tention to this circumstance ; and a chaos of pigstyes 
and houses was produced, which subsequent governors 
have found it extremely aifficult to reduce to a state of 
order and regularity. 

Regularity is of consequence in planning a metropo- 
lis ; but fine buildings are absurd in the in&nt state of 
any country. The various governors have unfortu- 
nately displayed rather too strong a taste for archi- 
tecture—forgetting that the real Palladio for Botany 
Bay, in its present circumstances, is he who kee^ out 
the sun, wind, and rain, with the smallest quantity ot 
bricks and monar. 

The appointment of Governor Bligh appears to have 
been a very serious misfortune to the colony — at such 
an immense distance from the mother country, with 
such an uncertainty of communication, and witb a po- 
pulation so peculiarly circumstanced. In these extrsp 
ordinary circumstances, the usual jobbing of the tree* 
sury should really be laid aside, and some little atten- 
tion paid to the selection of a proper person. It is 
common, we know, to send a person who issomebody^s 
cousin ; out n^en a new empire is to be founded, (ne . 
treasury should send out, into some other part of the 
town, for a man of sense and character. 

Another very great absurdity which has been com- 
mitted at Botany Bay, is the diminution of their 
strength and resources, by the foundation of so many 
subordinate settlements. No sooner had the settlers 
unpacked their boxes at Port Jackson, than a fresh 
colony was settled in Norfolk Island under Lieutenant 
King, which was afterwards abandoned, after conside- 
rable labour and expense, from the want of a harbour: 
besides four or five settlements on the main land, two 
or three thousand persons, under a lieutenant-govern- 
or, and regular officers, are settled in Van Dieman's 
Land. The difficulties of a new colony are such, that 
the exertions of all the arms and legs are wanted 
merely to cover their bodies and fill their bellies : the 
passage from one settlement to another, necessary for 
common intercourse^ is a great waste of strength ; ten 
thousand men, withm a given ompass, will do much 
more fot the improvement of a coimtry than the same 
number spread over three times the space — ^will make 
more miles of road, clear more acres of wood, and 
build more bridges. The judge, the wind-mill, and 
the school, are more accessible ; and one judge, one 
wind-mill, and one school, may do instead of two i— 
there is less waste of labour. We do not, of course, 
obiect to the natural expansion of a colony over un- 
cultivated lands ; the more rapidly that takes place, 
the greater is the prosperity of^the settlement ; but we 
reprobate the practice of breaking the first population 
of^a colony, by the interposition of government, into 
small detached portions, placed at great intervals. It 
is a bad economy of their resources ; and as sach, ii 
very properly objected to by the committee of the 
House of^Commons. 

This colony appears to have suffered a good deal 
from the tyranny as well as the ignorance of its go- 
vernors. On the 7th of Decembet, 1816, Governor 
Macquarrie issued the following order : 

* His exceUency is also pleased further to declare, order, 
and direct, that in consideration of the premises, the under- 
mentioned sums, amounts, and charges, and no more, with 
resard to and upon the various denominations of work, 
labour, and services, described and set forth, shall be 
allowed, claimed, or demandable within this territory and 
its dependencies in respect thereof.'— FFanteiofftik, pp. IMi 

And then follows a schedule of every qpades of Iip 
boor* to Mcb of which a maiinwim it alBxed. Wt 
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haYe only to oh§em, that a good stoat immdatioa of 
the Hawkesbary would be far ten pemicioiis to the 
industrr of the colony than soch gross ignorance and 
absurdity as this order erinces. Young surgeons are 
examined m Surgeon's Hall on the methods of cutting 
off legs and arms before they are allowed to practise 
saT|[ery. An examination on the principles of Adam 
Smith, and a tioense from Mr. Ricardo, seem to be 
almost a necessary preliminary for the appointment 
of goTemors. We must give aaotlier specimen of Go- 
vernor Macqoarrie's acquaintance wirh the principtes 
of political economy. 

*Q«nerai Ordert. 
*Hi« exoeDency haa observed, with much ooneern, that at 
the present time of acarcity, moat of the f arden fround at- 
tached to the allotments, whereon different descriptions of 
persons build huts, are totally neglected, and no vegetable 
growing thereon— «s such neglect in the occupiers, points 
tiwm out aa unfit to profit by such indulgenee, tnose who do 
not pat the garden ground attached to the allotmenta they 
occupy in cultiTatioo, on or before the 10th day of July next, 
will be disposed (except in cases wherein ground la held by 
lease), and more industrious persons put in possession of them, 
as the present necessities of the settlement raquire every exer- 



tion being nsed to supply the wants of families, by the ground 
attached to their dwelling being made as productive aa poesi- 
bie. By eommaad of his excellency. 6^ Blaxwxu., Sec. 



upply the wants of families, 

reliinp being made as productive as poesi- 

oF his excellency. 6. Blaxwxu., Sec. 

OoeenuMAt Assss* Sfduefff Jume 8UC, 180fi."~-O'irflra, p. 975w 

Tliis compulsion to enjoy this despotic benevolence , 
is something quite new in the science of government. 

The sale Of spirits was first of all mono|>olized by 
the government, and then let out to individuals, for 
the purpose of building an hospital. Upon this sub- 
ject, Mr. Bennet observes; — 

'Heretofore all ardent spirits brought to the colony were 
purchased by the government, and served out at fixed prices 
to the oflkers, civil and military, according to their ranks; 
henoe arose a discreditable and baneAil trade on the part of 
these officers, their wives and mistresses. The price of spirits 
at times was so high, that one and two guineas have been given 
for a single bottle. The thirst after ardent spirits became a 
mania anong the settlers: all the writers on the state of the 
colony, and all «rho have resided there, and have given testi- 
'aony concerning it, describe this rage and passion fyr drunk- 
•aness as prevmling in all classes, and as l>eing the principal 
foundation of all the crimes conunitted there. This extrava- 
grant propendty to drunkenness was taken advantage of by the 
governor, to aid him in the building of the hospital. Mr. Weut- 
worth, tJU sinyMm, Messrs, Rilej^ and Blaxwell, obtained 
permission to enter a certain quantity of spirits; they were to 
pay a d«ty of five or seven shillings a gallon on the quantity 
they introduced, which duty was to be set apart for the erec- 
tion at the hospitaL To prevent any other spirits fi-om being 
leaded, a monopoly was given to these contractors. As soon 
as the agreement was signed, these gentlemen sent off to Rio 
Janeiro, the Mauritius, and the East Indies, fi>r a large quantity 
ef rum and arrack, which they could purchase at about the rate 
ef St. or 9s. 6d. per gallon, and disembarked it at Sydney. From 
there being but few houses that were before permitted to aell 
thispeistn, they abounded in every street; and such was the 
enormous consumption of spirits, that money was soon raised 
to build the hospital, which was finished in 1814. Mr. Marsden 
informs as, that in the small town of Paramatta thirteen houses 
were licenced to deal in spirits, though he should think that 
five at the uUnoat would be amply sufficient for the aecommo- 
dation of the public'— ^emset, pp. 77—19. 

The 'triiole coast of Botany Bay and Van Dieman's 
Land abounds with whales ; and accordingly the duty 
levied upon train oil procured by the subjects in New 
South Wales, or imported there, is twentjr times 
greater than that paid by the inhabitants of this coun- 
try: the duty on spermaceti oil, im])oned, is Hxty 
timet greater. The duty levied on train oil, sperma- 
ceti, and head matter, procured by the inhabitants of 
Newfoundland, is onlv three times the amount of that 
which is levied on tne same substance procured by 
British subjects residing in the United kingdom. The 
dntj levied on oil procured by British subjects residing 
m the Bahama or Bermuda islands, or in the plantations 
of North America, is only eight times the amount on 
train oil, and twelve times the amount on spermaceti, 
of that which is levied on the same substances taken 
by British subjects within the United Kingdom. The 
duty, therefore, which is payable on train oil in vessels 
belonging to this colony is nearly seven times greater 
thaa ttui which is paymU« on the same detoriptiaa of 
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oil taken in veatek belanffing to the ialfliid of New. 
foundland, and considerably more than double of that 
which is payable on the same commodity taken in 
vessels belonging to the Bahama or Bermuda islandSf 
or to the plantations in North America ; while the 
duty which is levied on spermaceti oil, procured in 
vessels belonging to this colony, is five times tha 
amount of that which is levied on vessels belonging 
to the above-mentioned places, and twenty times the 
amount of that which is levied on vessels belonging to 
Newfoundland. The Injustice of this seems to us to 
be quite enormous. The statements are taken from 
Mr. Wentworth's book. 

The inhabitants of New South Wales have no trial 
by jury ; the governor has not even a council to re- 
strain him. There is imposed in this country a very 
heavy duty on timber and coals exported ; but for 
which, sap Mr. Wentworth, some hundred tons of 
these vahiable productions would have been sent an> 
nually to the Cape of Good Hope and India, since the 
vessels which have been in the habit of trading be- 
tween those countries and the colony have alvrays re- 
turned in ballast. The owners and consignees would 
gladly have shipped cargoes ot timber and coals, if 
they could have derived the most minute profit firom 
the fyeight of them. 

The Australasians grow com ; and it is necessarily 
their staple. The Cape is their rival in the com trade. 
The foooof the inhabitants of the East Indies is rice ; the 
voyage to Europe is too distant for so bulky an article 
as com. The supply to the government stores f\imiRh- 
ed the cultivators of New South Wales with a market 
in the first instance, which is now become too insigni* 
ficant for the great excess of the sujjply above the con- 
sumption. Population goes on with immense rapidity } 
but while so much new and fertile land is before them, 
the supply continues in the same proportion greater 
than the demand. The most obvious method of afford- 
ing a market for this redundant com, is by encouraging 
distilleries within the colony ; a measure repeatedly 
pressed upon the eovemmeut at home, but hitherto as 
constantly refused. It is a measure of still greater 
importance to the colony, because its agriculture ia 
subjected to the effects ooth of severe drought and 
extensive inundations, and the com nised for the dis- 
tillers would be a ma!^azine in times of famine. A 
recommendation to this efiect was long since made by 
a committee of the House of Commons ; but, as it was 
merely a measure for the increase of human comforts, 
was stuffed into the improvement tmskets, and forsot- 
ten. There has been In all governments a great aeal 
of absurd canting about the consumption of spirits. 
We believe the best plan is to let people drink what 
they like, and wear what they like ; to make no sump- 
tuary laws either for the belly or the back. In the 
first plad^, laws against rum and rum water are made 
by men who can change a wet coat for a dry one 
whenever they choose, and who do not often work i^ 
to their knees in mud and water ; and^ in the next 
place, if this stimulus did all the mischief it is thou^ 
to do by the wise men of claret, its cheapness and 
plenty would mther lessen than increase the avidity 
with which it is at present sought for. ^ 

The govemors ot Botany Bay have taken the liberty 
of imposing what taxes they deemed proper, without 
any other authority than their own ; and it seemed 
very frivolous and vexatious not to allow this small 
effusion of despotism in so remote a comer of the 
fflobe : but it was noticed by the opposition in the 
House of Commons^ and reluctantly confessed and 
given up by the administration. This ^at portion of 
the earth begins civil life with noble prmciples of free- 
dom : — may God grant to its inhabitants tnat wisdom 
and courage which are necessary for the preservation 
of so great a good ! 

Mr. Wentworth enmperates, among the evils to 
^^ch the colony is subjected, that clause m the last 
settlement of the East India Company's charter, which 
prevents vessels of less than three hundred tons bur- 
then from navigating the Indian seas ; a restriction 
from which the Cape of Good Hope has horn lately 
liberated, and which ought, in the same manner, t* 
be lemoved fhmt New South Wales, wheie tfaem csi^ 
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not be foT ^nany jcaxs to come^ sufficient capital to 
build vessels of bo large a burthen. 

' Tiie Uir*ability,' bays Mr.VVeuiworth, ' might bo removed by 
a fejaipl<^ order lu Louncil. Wiicaever his majesty's govern- 
ment »hall liuvc treed the colouibt« from this ubele&s and cruel 
fproUibition, the following brunches of commerce would then 
be opf'ii to thoin. Pimt, they would be enabled to transport, 
in their own vessels, their coals, timbers, spars, flour, meat, 
ftc. to the Cape oi'Uood Hope, the Isle of Fraace, Calcutta, 
and many ottier places ia the Indian aeta y iu all of which, 
marlfetti more or le«s extensive exist for those various other 
productions which the colony might Airuish. Secondly, they 
would 1)6 enabled to carry direct to Canton the saudal wood, 
\t6chc la mcr, dried feal tikins, and, in fact, all the numerous 
productions which the surrounding seas and islands afford tor 
the China market, and return freighted with cargoes of tea, 
(ilkis muikccns. Sec; all of which commodities are in ^reat 
uemaud in the colony, and are at present altogether furnished 
by Ea»t Inilia or American merclmnts, to the great detriment 
and dib«aii£factiou oi the colonial. And, lastly, they would be 
enabled, iu a short time, from the great increase of capitiU 
which thef>e ini])ortant privileges would of themselves occasion, 
as well as attroin from other countries, to open the fur-trade 
with the north-west coast of America, a&d dispose of the car- 
goes procured in China — a trade which has hitherto been car- 
ried on by the Americans and Kussiajui, although the colonists 
possess a local buperiority for the prosecution of this valuable 
branch of commerce, which would insure them at least a muc^ 
cestii'ul competition with subjects of those two natioaSir— -/Fent- 
wortk, pp. 317,318. 

The means which Mr. Wentworth proposes for im- 
proving the coudiliou of Botany Bay, are — ^trial by [ 
jury ; colonial asfcemblies, with whom the right of 
taxation siiould rest ; the establishment of distilleries, 
and the exclusion of foreign spirits ; alteration of du- 
ties, so as to place New South Wales upon the same 
footing as Other colonies ; removal of the restriction 
to navigate the Indian seas in vessels of a small bur- 
then ; improvements in the courts of justice ; encou- 
ragement for the growth of hemp, flax, tobacco, and 
wine ; au/l if a colonial assembly cannot be gnmted, 
that there should be no taxation without the autliority 
of parliament. 

In general, we agree with Mr. Wentworth in his 
statement of evils, and in the remedies he has pro- 
posed lor them. Many of the restrictions upon the 
commerce of I^ew South Wales are so absurd that 
lliey require only to be stated in Parliament to be cor- 
rected. The fertility of the colony so far exceeds its 
increase of population, and the dimculty of finding a 
market for com is so great — or rather ine impossibi- 
lity so clear — that the measure of encouraging domes- 
tic distilleries ought to be had recourse to. The 
colony, with a soil fit for every thing, must, as Mr. 
Wentworth proposes, grow other things besides com, 
and excite that market in the interior which it does 
not enjoy from without. The want of demand, in- 
deed, lor the excess of com, will soon effect this witli- 
out the intervention of goverment. Gorcmment, we 
believe, have already given up the right of taxation 
without the sanction of Parliament ; and there is an 
end, probably, by this time, to that grievance. A coun- 
cil and a colonial secretary they have also expressed 
their willingness to concede. Of trial by jury, and a co- 
lonial assembly, we confess that we have great doubts. 
At some future time the^ must come, and ought to 
come. The only question is, is the colony fit for such 
institutions at present? Are there a sufficient num- 
ber oi' respectable persons to serve that office in the 
various settlements ? If the English law is be to fol- 
lowed exactly, to compose a jury of twelve persons, 
a pauDcl of Forty-eight must be summoned. Could 
forty-eiglit intelTigent, unconvicted men, be found in 
every settlement of New South Wales? or must they 
not De fetched from great distances, at an enormous 
expense and Inconvenience? Is such an institution 
calculated for so very young a colony? A good go- 
vernment is an exceUent thing; but it is not the first 
in the order of human wants. The first want is to 
subsist ; the next to subsist in freedom and comfort ; 
first to live at all, tlien to live well. A parliament is 
still a greater demand upon the T^sdom and intelli- 
gence and opulence of a colony, than trial by jury. 
Among the twenty thousand inhabitants of New South 
Wales, are there ten persons out of the employ of 
government whose iK^flOoai aad pnidence could rea- 



sonably be expected to advance the interests of the 
colony without embroiling it with the mother-coun- 
try ? Who has leisure, in such a state of atlairs, to 
' attend such a parliament ? Where wisdom and con- 
' duct are so rare, every man of character, we will ven- 
ture to say, has, like strolling players in a barn, six 
j or seven important parts to periorm. Mr. M'Atlhur, 
who, from nis character and understanding, v>ouUi 
probably be among the first persons elected to the 
colonial legislature, besides being a very spirited agri- 
culturist, is, we have no doubt, justice ot the peace, 
curator and rector of a thousand plans, charities, and 
associations^ to which his presence is essentially ne- 
cessary. It he could be cut into as many pieces as a 
tree is into planks, all his subdivisions would be emi- 
nently useful. When a member of Parliament, and 
what is called a really respectable country gentleman, 
sets off to attend his duly, in our Parliament, sueh 
diminution of intelligence as is produced by his ab 
sence, is; God knows, easily supplied ; but in a colony 
of 20,000 persons, it is impossible this should be the 
case. Some time hence, tne institution of a colonial 
assembly will be a very wise and proper measure, and 
so clearly called for, that the most profligate mem- 
bers of administration will neither be able to rid;cule 
nor refuse it. At present we are afraid that a Botany 
Bay parliament would give rise to jokes ; and jokes 
at present have a great agency in human aflairs. 

Mr. Bonnet concerns himself with the frettlrment of 
New Holland, as it is a school (of criminals ; and, 
upon this subject, has w^ritten a > «ry humane, en- 
lightened, and vigorous pamphlet. The objections 
made to this settlement by Mr, Beni ;tare,in the first 

glace, its enormous expense. The colony of New 
outh Wales, from 1788 to 1815 is lusiAe, has cost 
this coimtry the enormous sum of 3,- «)y,983?. In the 
evidence before the transportation ».mmit(ee, the 
annual expense of each convict, fron? 1791 to 1797, is 
calculated at 33/. 9«. 5)d. per annum *vti thu profits 
of his labour are stated to be 20/. TJi. jince paid for 
the transport of convicts has been, on i i bveraicv, 37/. 
exclusive of food and clothing. It apL ^\v^, hor.'iTer, 
says Mr. Bennet, by an account laid VuWe F^flia- 
mcnt, that in the year 1S14, 109,746/. « pte yaiA for 
the transport, feed, and clothing of Ui^ cinvtcts. 
which will make the cost amount to abttit fCy. per 
man. In ]bI2, the expenses of the C4..\iuf were 
176,000/.; in 1813, 235,000/.; in 1814, 23i|4\>Vf.: but 
in 1815, they had fallen to 150,000/. 

The cmelty and neglect in the transport lutoo of 
convicts have been very great — and in thi\ vny a 
punishment inflicted w^hich it never was in i\\t con- 
templatiou of law to enact. During the flriv o.'ght 
years, according to Mr. Bennet 's statements, one- 
tenth of the convict^ died on the passage ; qb the 
arrival of three of the ships, 200 sick w^ere lai-ie*!, 
281 persons having died on board. These instauces, 
however, of criminal inattention to the health of th« 
convicts, no longer take place ; and it is mentictfed 
rather as an history of what is past, than a censure 
upon any existing evil. 

In addition to the expensp of Botany Bay, Air. Ben- 
net contends that it wants the very es'^tence of f iinisb- 
ment, terror; that the common people do not dread 
it ; that instead of preventing crimes, it rather excites 
the people to their commission, by the hopes it affords 
of bettering their condition in a new country. 

'AH tho«f. who have had au opportunity of witiie^&iiiir th« 
effect ofthis 8j>tcm of traiuiportation nfrrce in opinion. Ihat ii 
is no lonper an objecl of dread — ^it ha.*, iq fact, penerally 
ceased to be a punishment : true it i<i, to a father of a ihmily . 
to the mother who leaves her childn^n, this perpeta&l ixtpora- 
lion from those whom they low and whom they support, if a 
cruel blow, and, when I consider the mercileRs character of th« 
law which inflicts it, a severe penalty ; but by far the greater 
number of persons who suffer this punishment, refranl it ia 
(|uite a different light. Mr. Cotton, the ordinary of Newgate;, 
informed the police committee last year, *' that the ge^ner&licy- 
of those who are transported consider it as a party of pleavare 
— as ^oinf out to see the world ; they c;ylnce no peaitence, no 
contrition, but seem to rejoice in th« thiDg-Hnany of tbeai to 
court it. 1 have heard them, when the sentence of iransportak- 
tion has been paasod by the reeordor, return thanks for it, mad 
■oem overjoyed at their aeiytuioe: the very last pany iluki 
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ofl; wlm Huiy irtro put ioto the eutmot diovtoc 
■ed, wad were v«iy Josroa*; MTttral of thom celled c 



, diovted and 
i oat to 
the keeper* who were there in the yard, the first fine Sunday 
we will have a f lortona kangaroo bunt at the Bay— eeeming 
to anticipate a great deal of pleaMira." He waa aaked if thoae 
persona were married or single, and his answer was, ** by far 
the greater number of them unmarried. Some of them are 
anxioua that their wives and children should follow them; 
others care nothing about either wives or children, and are 
glad to get rid of thefta.'* *— SeiiMt, pp. ()0,6L 

it ia a scandalous injustice in this colony, that per- 
sons transported for seven years^ have no power of 
returning when that period is expired. A strong ac- 
tive man may sometimes work liis passage home ; but 
what is an old man or aged female to do ? Suppose a 
convict were to be eonfmed in prison for seven Years, 
and then told he might get out if he could climb over 
the walls, or break open the locks, what in general 
would be his chance of liberation ? But no lock nor 
doors can be so secure a means of detention as the 
distance of Botany Bay. This is a downright trick 
and fraud in the administration of criminal justice. A 
poor wretch who is banished from his country for 
seven years, should be furnished with the means of 
returning to his country when these seven years are 
expired. If it is intended he should never return, his 
sentence should have been banishment for life. 

The most serious charge against the colony, as a 
place for transportation, and an experiment in crimi- 
nal justice, is the extreme profligacy of manners which 
prevails there, and the total* want of reformation 
among the convicts. Upon this subject, except in the 
reguhir letters, officially varnished and filled with 
fraudulent beatitudes for the public eye, there is, and 
there can be, but one opinion. New South Wales is a 
sink of wickedness, in which the great majority of 
convicts of both sexes become infinitely more depraved 
than at the period of their arrival. Iiow, as Mr. Ben- 
net very justly observes, can it be otherwise ? The 
felon transported to the American phmtations, became 
an insulated rogue among honest men. He uved for 
years in the family of some industrious planter, with- 
out seeing a picklock, or indul^ng in pleasant dia- 
lo^es on the delicious burglanes of his youth. He 
imperceptibly glided into honest habits, and lost not 
only the tact for pockets, but the wish to investigate 
their contents, wit in Botany Bay, the felon, as soon 
as he ^ets out of the ship, meets with his ancient 
trull, with the footpad of his heart, the convict of his 
afi'ections, the man whose hand he haa often met in 
the same gentleman's pocket — ^the being whom he 
would choose from the whole world to take to the 
road, or to disentangle the locks of Bramah. It is 
Impossible that vice should not become more intense 
in such society. 

Upon the horrid state of morals now prevalent in 
Botany Bay, we would counsel our readers to cast 
their eyes upon the account given by Mr. Marsden, in 
a letter, dated July, 1815. to Governor Macquarrie. — 
It is given at length in the appendix to Mr. Bennet's 
book. A more horrid picture of the state of any set- 
tlement was never penned. It carries with it an air 
of truth and sincerity, and is free from all enthusiastic 
cant. 

' I now appeal to your excellency,' (he says, at the conclttsion 
of his letter,) * whether, under such circumstances, any man of 
common feeling, possessed of the least spark of humanity or 
relipott, who stood in the same oAeial relation that I do to 
these people, as their spiritual pastor and magistrate, could 
i^njoy one happy moment tnm the beginning to the end of the 
wepk? 

' I humbly conceive that it is incompatible with the character 
snd with of the British nation, that her own exiles shouH be 
exposed to eueh privations and dangerous temptations, when 
she is daily feeding the hungry and clothing the naked, and 
Tereiving into her friendly, and I may add pious bosom, the 
stranarer, whether savage or civilized, of every nation under 
l'8v<n. There are, in the whole, nnder the two principal 
""jsapprintendents, Messrs. Rouse and Oakes, one hundred and 
C'fht men, and one hundred and fifty women, and several 
•children $ and nearly the whole of them have to find lodgings 
for themselTea when they have performed their government 
tasks. 

' 1 trust that your excellency will be fully persuaded, that It 
i> tecallj Impoasible for the magistrate to support hb neoessary 



aotfaority, and to estobHak a regvkr polios, aader sueh a 
weight of aocumulated and aocnmulating evila. I am as sensible 
as any man can be, that the difilculty of removing these evilf 
will be very great; at the same time, their number and influ- 
ence may be greatly lessened, if the abandoned male and 
female convicts are lodged in barracks, and placed nnder the 
eye of the police, and the number of licensed houses is re- 
duced. Till something of this kind is done, all attempts of the 
magistrate, and the public administration of religion, will be 
attended with little good. I have the honour to be your ex- 
cellency's most obedient humble servant, Samvkl MABSDUf ' 
^Bauut, p, 104. 

Thus muoh for Botany Bay. As a mere colony, it 
is too distant and expensive ; and, in future, will of 
course involve us in many of those just and necessary 
wars, which deprive Englishmen so rapidly of then 
comforts, and make Enghind scarcely worth living in. 
If considered as a place of reform for criminals, its 
distance, expense, and the society to which it dooms 
the objects of the ex]>eriment, are insuperable objec- 
tions to it. It is in vain to say, that the honest people 
in New South Wales will soon bear a ^eater prdppr- 
tion to the rogues, — and the contanunation of oad* 
society will be less fatal. This only proves that it 
may be a good place for reform hereafter, not that it 
is a good one now. One of the princi})al reasons for 
peopling Botany Bay at all, was, that it would be an 
adinirable receptacle, and a school of reform, for our 
convicts. It tums out, that for the first half century, 
it wiU make them worse than they were before, and 
that, after that period, they may probably begm to 
improve. A marsh, to be sure, majr be drained and 
cultivated; but no man who has his choice, would 
select it in the mean time for his dwelling-place. 

The three books are all books of merit. Mr. O'- 
Hara's is a bookseller's compilation, done in a useful 
and pleasing manner. Mr. wentworth is full of infor- 
mation on the present state of Botany Bay. The 
humanity, the exertions, and the genuine benevolence 
of Mr. Bennet, are too well known to need our com- 
mendation. 

All persons who have a few guineas in their pocket, 
are now running away iVom Mr. Nicholas Vansittart 
to settle in every quarter of the globe. Upon the 
subject of emigration to Botany Bay, Mr. Wentworth 
observes, Ist, that any respectable person emigrating 
to that colony, receives as much land gratis, as would 
cost him 400/. in the United States ; 2dly, he is allow- 
ed as many servants as he may require, at one-third 
of the wages paid for labour in America ; 3dly, him* 
self and family are victualled at the expense of gov- 
ernment for six months. He calculates that a man,— 
wife, and two children, with an allowance of five tons 
for themselves and baggage, could emigrate to Botany 
Bay for 100/., including every expense, provided m 
whole ship could be freighted ; and that a single man 
could be taken out thither for 30/. These pomts are 
worthy of serious attention to those who axe shedding 
their country. 



CHIMNEY SWEEPERS. (EnxifXtTSOR RetieWi 
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Aw excellent and well-arranged dinner is a most pleas- 
ing occurrence, and a great triumph of civilixed life. 
It is not only the descending morsel, and the envelop- 
ing sauce— out the rank, wealth, wit, and beauty 
which surround the meats— the learned management 
of light and heat — ^the silent and rapid services of the 
attendants — the smiling and sedulous host, proffering 
guests and relishes — the exotic bottles — the embossed 
plate — ^the pleasant remarks — the handsome dresses—- 
the cunning artifices in fruit and farina ! The hour of 
dinner, in short, includes every thing of sensual and 
intellectual gratification which a great nation glories 
In producing. , , ^ 

In the midst of all this, who knows that the kitchen 
chimney caught fire half an hour before dinner !— eud 
that a poor Uttle wretch, of six or seven years old 
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wu sent up In the midst of the flames to imt it oat? 
W^ would not, previous to reading this eTiaence, have 
formed a conception of the mi&cxies of these poor 
Tnretches, or that there should exist^ in a ciTifized 
country, a class of human beings destmed to such ex- 
treme and Taried distress. We will give a short 
enitome of what is developed in the evidence before 
the two Houses of Parliament. 

Boys are made chimney sweepers at the early ago 
of five or six. 

Little boys for amall fiuea, is a common phrase in 
the cards left at the door by itinerant chimney sweep- 
ers. Flues made to ovens aud coppers are often less 
than nine inches square ; and it may be easily con- 
ceived, how slender the frame of that human body 
"aiust be, which can force itself through such an aper- 
ture. 

* What 'u the age of the yottngest boys who have been em- 
ployed in this tri^ei to your knowledge 7 About five years of 
age : I know one now between five or rix yean old ; it is the 
man's own son in the Strand : now there is another at Somer's 

. Town, I think, said he was between four and five, or al>ont 
five ; Jack Hsll, a littie lad, takes him about.— Did you ever 
know any female children employed ? Yes, I know one now. 
About two years ago there was a woman told me she had 
climbed scores of times, and there is one at Paddiugton now 
whose father taught her to climb : but I have often heard talk 
of them when I was apprentice, in different places.'-What is 
the smallest-sized flue you have ever met with in the course 
of your experience? About eight inches by nine ; these they 
are always obliged to climb in this posture (dtseribing' it), 
keeping the arms up straight ; if they slip their arms down, 
the^ get jammed in; unless they get their arms close over 
their head they cannot elimb.'—Zords' JtftfuttM, No. 1. p. 8. 

The following is a specimen of the manner in which 
they are taught this art of climbing chimneys : 

* Do you remember being taught to climb chimirays ? Yes^— 
What did you feel upon the first attempt to climb a chimney ? 
The first chimney I went up, they told me there was some 
plumb-pudding and money up at the top of it, aud that is the 
way they enticed me up ; and when I got up, I would not lot 
the other boy get ftom under me to get at it ; I thought he 
would get it ; I could not get up, and shoved the |[K>t and half 
the chimney down into the yard. Did you experience any in- 
convenience to your knees, or your elbows f Yes, the skin 
-was off my knees and elbows too, in climbing up the new 
chimneys they forced me up. — How did they force you up? 



When I got up, I cried out about my sore kneesw— Were you 
beat or compelled to go up by any violent means ? Yes, when 
I went to a narrow chimney, if I could not do it, I durst not go 



ome ; when I used to come down, my master would beat me 
with the brush ; and not only my master, but when we used to 
go with the Journeymen, if we could not do it, they used to hit 
us three or four times with the hruth.^^Lardti' Mimutet, No. 
1. p. 5. 

In practising the art of climbing, they axe often 
crippled. 

* You talked of the pargetting to chimneys { are many chim- 
n«yt pargetted? There used to be more than are now ; we 
used to have to n> and sit all a-twist to parge them, according 
to the floors, to keep the smoke fVom coming out ; then 1 could 
not strengthen my legs ; and that is the reason that many are 
cripples,— f^om parging and stopping the holes.'— Xoriis* Min- 
««#, No.l.p. 17. 

The^ are often stuck fast in a chimney, and, after 
remaining there many hours, are cut out. 

* Have you known, in the course of your practice, bojrs stick 
in chimneys at all ? Yes, frequently. — Did you ever know an 
instance of a boy being suffocated to death ? No *, I do not re- ' 
collect any one at present, but I have assisted in taking boys 
out when they have been nearly exhausted. — Did you ever 
know an instance of its being necessary to break open a chim- 
ney to take the boy out? O yee^—Fregwntly J MontUf I 
might teof ; it is done with a cloak, if possible, that it should 
not be discovered : a master in general wishes it not to be 
known, and therefore speaks to the people belonging to the 
house not to mention it, for it was merely the boy's neglect; 
they ofley say it was the boy's neglect— Why do they say 
that? Tile boy's climbing shirt is often very bad; the boy 
coming down, if the chimney be very narrow, and numbers of 
them are only nine inches, gets his shirt rumpled underneath 
him, and he has no power after he is fixed in that way {with 
kit hand mp.) — ^Does a boy frequently stick in thechhnney? 
Yea, 1 have known more instances of that the last twelve- 
nonth thin before^-^)o you ever have to break opea in the 



iaalde of a room? Yea^ I hare helped to break through ists a 
kitchen chimney in a dming room.'— ^onft* JftMsttcs, p. 3i 

To the same effect is the evidence of John Daniels 
(MinutUf p. 100,) and of James Ludford (Lordi' 
MinuteSf p. 147.) 

* You have swept the Penitentiary? I have<— Did you ever 
know a boy stick in any of the chimneys there? Yes, I have 
— Was it one of your boyal It was^ — ^Was there one or tws 
that stuck? Two of them.— How long did they stick there? 
Two hours*— How were they got out ? They were cut ont^- 
Was there any danger wtiile tliey were in that aitnation ? It 
was the core fVom the pargetting of the chimney, and therab- 
bish that the labourers hi^ thrown down, that stopped then, 
and when they got it aside them, they could not pass. — ^Thcy 
both stuck together? Yes.'— fonts' Ifmvtes, p. 147. 

One more instance we shall give ttom the evidence 
before the Commons. 

*Have you heard of any acddenls that have recently hap- 
pened to climbing boys in the small flues ? Yes ; I have oftm 
met with accidents myself when I was a boy ; there was lately 
one in Mary-le-bone, where the boy lott kit life in a flue, s 
boy of the name of Tinsey (his fhther was of the Mme trade) ; 
that boy I think was about eleven or twelve years old. — Yi'u 
there a coroner's inquest sat on the body of that boy yoil 
meutioned ? Yes, there was ; he was an apprentice of a nua 
of the name of Gay. — ^How many accidents do you reoolleci, 
which were attended with loss of life to the climbing boys? I 
have heard talk of many more than I know of; I never knew 
of more than three since I have been at the trade, but 1 hava 
heard talk of many more.— Of twenty or thirty? I cannot say; 
I have been near losing my own life several times.'- Comwmi' 
Report^ p. 53b 

We come now to burning little chimney sweepers 
A large party are invited to dinner — ^a great din>^y is 
to be made ; and about an hour before dinner, tikere is 
an alarm that the kitchen chimney is on fire ! It is 
impossible to put off the distinguished personages 
who ate expected. It gets very late for the soup and 
fish— the cook is frantic — all eyes are turned upon the 
sable consolation of the master chimney sweeper — and 
up into the midst of the burning chimney is sent one 
of the miserable little infants of the brush ! There is 
a positive prohibition of this practice, and an enactment 
or penalties in one of the acts of Parliament which 
respect chimney sweepers. But what matter acts of 
Pauiament, when the pleasures of eenteel people are 
concerned ? Or what is a toasted child, compared to 
the agonies oi the mistress of the house with a de- 
ranged dinner ? 

* Did you ever know a boy get burnt up a chimney? Yes*— 
Is that usual ? Yes, I have been burnt myself, and have get 
the scars on my legs ; a year ago I waa up a chimney in Liqaor 
Pond Street ; I have been up more than forty ehimtyo taker* 
I kave been bttmt. — Did your master or the ioumeymen ev«r 
direct you to go up a chimney that was on nre ? Yea, it is a 
general case.— Do they compel you to go up a chimney that is 
on fire? Oh ye*^ it was the general practice for two of ns to 
stop at home on Sunday to be ready in case of a chimney betag 
a-flre«— You say it is general to compel the boys to go op 
chimneys on fire ? Yes, boys get very ill-treated if they do 
not go upJ—Lordt* Minntu, p. 34. 

* Were you ever forced up a chimney on fire ? Yes, I was 
forced up one once, and, because I could not do it, I was taken 
home and well hided with a brush by the journeyman.— Have 

5oa fire^uently been burnt in ascending chimneys on fire? 
'hree times.n-Are such hardships as you have described coos- 
mon in the trade with other boys ? Yes, they are.*— AiA p. 
100. 

What is the price for sending a boy up a chimney badly on 
fire ? The price allowed is five shillings, but most of them 
charge half a guinea.— Is any part of that given to the boy ! 
No, but very often the boy gets half a crown j and then the 
journeyman has half, and his mistress takes the other part to 
take care of againbt Sunday.— Have you never seen water 
thrown down from the top of a chimney when it is on fire ? 
Yes.— Is not that generally done ? Yes ; I have seen that done 
twenty times, and the boy in the chimney ; at the time when 
the boy has hallooed out, *' It is so hot I cannot go any ftir- 
tlier ;" and then the expression is, with an oath, ** Stop, and 1 
will heave a pail of water down."*— /HiL p. 39. 

Chimney sweepers are subiect to a peculiar sort of 
cancer, which otten brings them to premature death. 

* He appeared perfectly willing to try the machines every- 
where ? I must say the man appeared perfectly willing ; ha 
had a fear that he and his family would be ruined by them . 
bat 1 must My ef hiiOf that he is very diilerent from ether 
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twmipa I have seen ; he attends very much to his own bnd- 
nrM ; he was as btock as any boy he had got, and unibrtun- 
•t«ly in the eoune of conversation he told me he had got a 
eascer ) he was a fine healthy strong looking man } he told me 
be dreaded having an operation performed, out his father died 
of the same complaint, and his Ihther was nweeper to King 
Geofge the Second.'~/^on2s' Minutes^ p. 84. 

< What is the nature of the particular diseases t The diseases 
that we particularly noticed, to which they were subject, were 
ofa cancerous description. In what part? The scrotum, in 
particular, Slc Did you ever hear of cases of that description 
that were fatal? No, I do not think them as altogether being 
&tal, unless they will not submit to the operation ; they have 
such a dread of the operation that they will not submit to it, 
ao(i if they do not let it beperfectly removed they will be lia* 
ble to the return of it. To what cause do you attribute that 
diMsae ? I think it begins fVom a want of care : the scrotum 
being in so many folds or crevices, the soot lodges in them and 
creates an itching, and I conceive that, by scratching it and 
tearing it, the soot gets in and creates the irritability ; which 
disease we know by the name of the chimney sweeper's cancer, 
and is always lectured upon separately as a distinct diseasa^ — 
Then the committee onderstands that the physicians who 
entrusted with the care and management of those hospii 
think that disease of such common occnrrenee, that it is neces- 
sary to make it a part of surgical education } Most assuredly ; 
1 remember Bfr. CUne and Mr. Cooper were particular on that 
sobject.— Without an operation there is no cure % I conceive 
not; I conceive without the operation it is death; for caneers 
are of that nature that unless you extirpate them entirely they 
will never be cured.'—CMiaioiia' /2ep. p. 60, 61. 

In addition to the life they led as chiiimey sweepers, 
is superadded the occupation of nightmen. 

' (By « Lord,) Is it generally the custom that many mas- 
ters are likewise nightmen T Yes ; I forgot that circumstance, 
which is very grievous; I have been tied round the middle, 
and let down several privies, for the purpose of fetching 
watches, and such things; it is generally maae the practice to 
lake the smallest boy, to let nim through the hole without 
taking up the seat, and to paddle about there until he finds it ; 
they do not take a big boy, because it disturbs the seat.— jLen2s* 
MiMiiU», p. 3d. 

The bed of these poor little wretches is often the 
soot they have swept in the day. 

'How are the boys generally lodged; where do they sleep 
at night? Some masters maybe better than others, but 1 
know I have slept on the soot that was gathered in the day 
myeelC — Where do boys geoeraily sleep I Never on a bed; 
I never slept on a bed myself while I was apprentice^— Do 
thev sleep m cellars 1 Yes, very often ; I have slept in the 
cellar myself on the sacks I took out.— What had you to cover 
yoa I The same —Had you any pillow ? No Airther than my 
breeches and jacket under my head.— How were you clothed ? 
When I was apprentice we had a pair of leather breeches and 
a small flannel jacket.— Any shoes and stockings 7 Oh dear no ; 
no stockings.— Had you any other clothes for Sunday? 
Sometimes we had an old bit of a jacket, that we might wash 
out ourselves, and a shirt.'- Lord^ MvmUt, p. 40. 

Girls are occasionally employed as chimney sweep- 
ers. 

* Another circumstance, which has not been mentioned to 
the eoramitioe, is, that there are several little girls employed ; 
there are two of the name of Morgan at Wixidaor, daughters 
of the chimaey-sweeper who is employed to sweep the chim- 
neys of the Castle I another instance at Uxbridge, and at 
Brighton, and at Wnitechapel, (which was some years ago,) 
uid at Hadley near Barnet, and Witham in Essex, and else- 
where., — Commons' Report^ p. 71. 

Another peculiar danger to which chimney sweepers 
are exposed, is the rottenness of the pots at the top 
of chimneys ; for thev must ascend to the very sum- 
mit, and snow their Brushes above them, or there is 
no proof that the work is properly completed. These 
chimney-pots, from their exposed situation, are very 
subject to decay ; and when the poor little wretch has 
worked his way up to the top, pot and boy give way 
together, and are Doth shiveredf to atoms. There are 
many instances of this in the evidence before both 
Houses. When they outgrow the power of going up 
a chimney, they are fit for nothing else. The mise- 
ries theyoave suffered lead to nothing. They are not 
only enormous, but unprofitable : having suffered, in 
what is csdlea the happiest part of his life, every 
misery which an human being can suffer, they are 
then c«st out to xob and stealj and giTen up to the 
Jaw. 

r3 



Not the least of theii miseries, while their trial en- 
dures, is their exposure to cold. It wiU easily be be- 
lieved that much money is not expended on the clothes 
of a poor boy stolen from his parents, or sold by them 
for a lew shillings, and constantly occupied in dirty 
work. Yet the nature of their occupations renders 
chimney sweepers peculiarly susceptible of cold. And 
as chimneys must be swept very early, at four or five 
o'clock of a winter morning, the poor boys are shiver- 
ing at the door, and attempting by repeated ringings 
to rouse the profligate iootman; but the more they 
ring the more the footman does not come. 

* Do they not go out in the winter without stockings t Oh, 
yes«— Always f I never aaw one go out with stockings ; I 
have known masters make their boys pull off their leggins, 
and cut off the feet, to keep their Ibet warm when they have 
chilblains. — Are chimney-sweepers' boys particularly subject 
to chilblains t Yes ; I believe it is owing to the weather : they 
often go out at two or three in tite morning, and their shoes 
are jpenerally very bad.— Do they go out at that hour at 
Christmas? Yes ; a umn will have twenty jobs at four, and 
twenty more at five or siz.-~Are chimneys generally swept 
much about Christmas time ? Yes ; they are in general ; it ia 
left to the Christmas week. — Do you suppose it is firequent 
that, in the Christmas week, boyv are out from three o'clock 
in the morning to nine or ten ? Yes, fiirther than that ; I have 
known that a boy has been only in and out again directly all 
day till five o'clock in the evening.— Do you consider tho 
journeymen and masters treat those boys generallv with 
greater cruelty than other apprentices in other trades ars 
treated ? They do, most horrid and shocking.'— Xords' Jlfi 
nates, p. 33. 

The following is the relnctant evidence of a master. 

* At what hour in tho morning did your boys go out upon 
their employment ? According to orders^— At any time ? To 
bo sure; suppose a noblemen wished to have his chimney dono 
before four or five o'clock in the morning, it was done, or how 
were the servants to get their things done 1 — Supposing yoa 
had an order to attend at four o'clock in the month of Decem- 
ber, you sent your boy? I was generally with him, or had a 
careftU follower with him.— Do you think those early houra 
beneficial for him ? I do ; and I have heard that " early to bed 
and early to rise, is the way to be healthy, wealthy, and wise.** 
—Did they always get in as soon as they knocked 7 No ; it 
would be pleasant to the profession if they could.— How long 
did they wait? Till the MorvamU pUate to nse.— How long 
might Uiatbe} According how heavy they were to sleep.— 
How long was that 1 It is impossible to say ; ten minutes at 
one house, and twenty at another.— Perhaps half an hourf 
JFe cannot see in the dark koto the minutu ^9.— Do you think 
it aealthy to let them stand there twenty minutes at four 
o'clock in the morning in the winter time ? He has a cloth to 
wrap himself in like a mantle, and keep himself warm.'— 
Lords' Minutes, pp. 138, 139. 

We must not forget sore eyes. Soot lodges on their 
eyelids, produces irritability, which requires friction ; 
and the motion of dirty hands of course increases the 
disease. The greater proportion of chimney sweepers 
are in consequence blear-eyed. The boys are very 
small, but they are compelled to carry heavy loads of 
soot. 

Are you at all lame yourself? No : but I am " knapped- 
kneed" with carrying heavy loads when I was an apprentice. 
— ^That was the occasion of' it? It was.— In general, are per- 
sons employed in your trade either stunted or knock-kneea by 
carrying heavy loads during their childhood ? It is owing to 
their masters a great deal ; and when tht y climb a great deal 
it makes them weak.'— Coaimons' Report, p. 58. 

In cllmbinff a chimney, the great hold is by the 
knees and elbows. A young child of six or seven 
years old, working with knees and elbows against 
nard bricks, soon rubs off the skin from these bony 
projections, and is forced to climb high chimneys 
with raw and bloody knees and elbows. 

Are boys' knees and elbows rendered sore when they first 
begin to learn to climb ? Yes, they are, and pieces out of 
'them.— Is that almost generally the case ? It is ; thore is not 
one out of twenty who is not ; and they are sure to take the 
acars to their grave : I have some now. — ^Are they usually 
comi'elled to continue climbing wh le those sores are open! 
Yesf the way they uao to make them hard is that way.— 
Might not this severity be obviated by the use of pads in 
learning to climb ? Yes; but they consider in the business, 
learning a boy, that he is never thoroughly learned until the 
boy's knees are hard after being sore ; then they consider it 
iwGsssar]: t9 pat a pad osf from teeiflff tks boy haTt bad kn^ 
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tha childrea teneraUy wtXk •tiff-kneed.-Ia it lunal anoag the 
chimney ■weepers to teach their boyi to leiirn by meaiw of 
padsf No? they learn them with nearly oakod knees^Uii 
dono in one instance in twenty » No, nor one in my'*—Lordt' 
Minutes, p. 38. 

According to the humanity of the maater, the soot 
remains upon the bodies of the children, unwashed 
off, for any time ftom a week to a year. 

•Are the boyi generally waahcd regularly? No, oaleia 
they wash thcmaelvea.— Did not your master take care you 
were washed J No.— Not once in three mouths ? No, not once 
a vear^—Did not be find you soap) No ; I can take my oath 
on the Bible that he never found me one piece of soap during 
the time I was apprentice.*— iwds' MinuteSf p. 41. 

The life of these poor little wretches iaso miserable, 
that they often lie sulking in the flues unwilling to 
come out. 

< Did you ever see severity used to boys that were not obsti- 
■ate and perverse? Yes.— Very oAeu I Yes, very often. The 
boys are rather obstinate; some of them are; some of them 
will get half-way up the chimney, and will not go any further, 
imd Uien the journeymen will swear at them to come down, or 
go on; but the boys are too frightened to come down ; they 
halloo out, we cannot get up, aud they are afraid to come 
down ; sometimes they will send for another boy, and drag 
them down ; somethnes get up to the top of the chimney, and 
throw down water, and drive them down ; then, when they 
get them down, they will begin to drag, or beat, or kick them 
about the house ; then, when they get home, the master will 
beat them all round the kitchen aAerwards, and give them no 
breakfast, perhaps.'^I.oriif' AfimitM, pp. 9, 10. 

When the chimney boy has done sufficient work for 
the master he must work for the nian ; and he thus 
becomes for several hours after his morning's work a 
perquisite to the journeyman. 

< It is fircquenfly the perquisite of the journeyman, when 
the first labour of the day on account of the master is 
finished, to "call the streete," in search of employment on 
their own account, with the apprentices, whose labour is 
thus unreasonably extended, and whose limbs are weakened 
and distorted by tlw weights which they have to carry, and 
by the distance which they have to walk. John Lawless 
Bays; " I have known a boy to climb fhjm twenty to thirty 
dumneys for his master in the morning ; he has then been 
sent out instantly with the ioumcyman, who has kept him 
out till three or four o'clock, till he has accumulated from 
six to eight busbeU of soot." '—Lordt' Reporty p. 24. 

The sight of a little chimney sweeper often excites 
pity : and they have small presents made to them at 
the houses where they sweep. These benevolent 
alms are disposed of in the following manner : 

* Do the boys receive little presents of money from people 
often in your trade? Yes, it is in general the custom.— Are 
they allowed to keep that for their own use ? Not the 
whole of it,— the journeymen Uke what they think proper. 
They journeymen are entitied to haifhy the master's orders ; 
and whatever a boy may get, if two boys and one journey- 
man are sent to a large house to sweep a number of chim- 
neys, and after they have done, there should be a shilling, 
or eighteen pence given to the boys, the journeyman has 
his full half, and the two boys in general have tne other.— 
Is it usual or customary for the journeymen to play at chuck 
farthing or other games with the boys? Frequently.— Do 
they win the money from the boys? Frequently ; the 
• children give their money to the journeymen to screen for 
them.— What do you mean by screening? Such a thing as 
sifting the soot. The child is tired, and he says, « Jem, I 
will give you two-pence if you will sift my share of the 
soot;" there is sometime* twenty or thirty bushels to sift. 
Do you think the boys retain one quarter of that given them 
for their own use ? No.' — Lordi^ Minutes, p. 86. 

To this most horrible list of calamities is to be 
added the dreadful deaths by which chimney sweep- 
ers are often destroyed. Of these we once thought of 
giving two examples ; one from London, the other 
nom our own town of Edinburgh; but we confine our- 
selves to the latter. 

James Thomson, chimney sweeper.— One day in the begin- 
ning of June, witness and panel (that is, the master, the party 
accused) had been sweeping venU together. About fomr 
o'clock m the afternoon, the panel proposed to go to Albanv 
street, where the panel's brother was cleaning a vent, with 
the assistance of Fraser, whom he had borrowed from the 
panel for the occasion. When witness and panel got to the 
bouae ia Hbaaj street, thsj Ibund Fraier, wtaahad gOM u« 



B vent between deeen end tioelve o'clock, not yet cone dow» 
I entering the house they found a mason making a hole m the 



thei 

On entering t ^ ^ -^ .. 

walL Panel «id, what was he doing f I suppose he has taken 
a lazy fit. The panel called to the boy, ** What are you doing f 
what's keeping you?" The boy anwered that he could not 
come. The panel worked a long whUe, sometunes persuading 
him, sometimes threatening and swearing at the boy to get him 
down. Panel then said, ** I will go to a hardware shop and 

Set a barrel of gunpowder, and blow you and the vent to the 
evil, if you do not come down." Panel then began to slap at 
the waU— witness then went up a ladder, and qpoke to the boy 
through a small hole hi the wall previously made by the mason 
—hut the boy did not answer. Panel's brother toW witness to 
come down, as the boy's master knew best how to manage 
him. Witness then threw off his jacket, and put a handker- 
chief about his head, aud said to the panel, let me go up the 
chimney to see what's keeping him. The panel made no an- 
swer, but pushed witness away from the chimney, and con- 
tmued bullying the boy. At this time the panel was standuf 
on the grate, so that witness could not go up the ehimney; 
witness then said to panel's brother, there is no use for me 
here, meaning that panel would not permit him to me his 
services. He prevented the mason making the hole larger, 
saying, Stop, and I'll bring him down in five minutes' time. 
Witness then put on his jacket, and continued an hour in the 
room, during all which time the panel continued buOfing the 
boy. Panel then desired witness to go to Beid's house to get 
the loan of his boy Alison. Witness went to Reid's hoiae, and 
asked Reid to come and speak to panel's brother. Beid ■skod 
if panel was there? Witness answered he was; Kcid said be 
would send his boy to the panel, but not to the panel's brother. 
Witness and Reid went to Albany street; and when they got 
into the room, panel took his head out of the chimney aud 
asked Reid if he would lend him his boy; Reid agreed? wit- 
ness then returned to Reid's house for his boy, and Reid called 
after him, " Fetch down a set of ropes with you." By this time 
witness had been ten minutes in the room, during which time 
panel was swearing, and asking what's keepmg you, you econn- 
drell When witness returned with the boy and the rope% 
Reid took hold of the rope, and having loosed it, gave Alison 
one end, and directed him to go up the chimney, saying, do not 
go farther than his feet, and when you get there fiisten it to 
his foot. Panel said nothing all- this time. Alison went up, 
and havmg fastened the rope, Reid desired him to come down; 
Reid took the rope and pulled, but did not bring down tbo 
boy; the rope broke! Alison was sent up again with the 
other end of the rope, which was (hstened to the boy's fooU 
When Reid was pulling the rope, panel said, " You have not 
the strength of a cat;" he took the rope into his own hands, 
puUing as strong as he could. Having pulled about a quarter 
ofanhoWj panel and Reid fastened the rope round a crow 
bar, which they applied to the wall as a lever, and both pnlUd 
with all their strength far about a quarter of an hour lomger, 
when it broke. During this thne witness heard the boy cry, 
and say, "My God Almighty!" Panel said, "If 1 had you 
here, 1 would God Almighty you." Witness thought the cries 
were in agony. The msster of the house brought a new piece 
of rope, and the panel's brother spliced win eye on it. Reid 
expressed a wish to have it fastened on both thighs, to have 
greater purchase. Alison was sent up for this purpose, but 
came down and said he could not get it fastened. Panel then 
began to slap at the wall. After striking a long while at 
the wall, he got out a large stone ; he then put in his head 
and called to Fraser, "Do you hear, you sirl" but got no 
answer: be then put in his hands, and threw down deceased's 
breeches. He then came down ft-om the ladder. At this 
time the panel was in a state of perspiration : he sat down 
on a stool, and the master of the house gave him a drsm. 
Witness did not hear panel make any remarks as to the situa- 
tion of the boy Fraser, Witness think^ that, from panels 
appearance, he knew that the boy was dead."— Cwimiom' JU- 
port, pp. 136—138. 

We have been thus particular hi stating the case of 
the chimney sweepers, and in founding it upon the 
basis of facts, that we may make an answer to those 
profligate persons who are always ready to flmg an 
air of ridicule upon the labours of humanity, because 
they are desirous that what they have not ▼irtue to do 
themselves, ^ould appear to he foolish and romantic 
when done by others, A still higher degree of depra- 
vity than this, is to want every sort of campa$sion for 
human misery, when it is accompanied by filth, po- 
verty, and ignorance — to regulate humanity by the 
income tax, and to deem the bodily wretcheoness and 
the dirty tears of the poor a fit subject for pleasantry 
and contempt. We should have been loath to believe, 
that such deep-seated and disguitting immorality ex- 
isted in these days ; but the notice of it is forced upom 
us. Nor must we pass over a set of marvellously weak 
gentlemea, who discover democracy and revolntion ia 
0T«i7 effort to impzoYe the condition of the lower or 
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deTB, and to take off a little of the load of misery fnm 
those points where it presses the hardest. Such are 
the men into whose heart Mrs. Fry has struck the 
deepest terror ; who abhor Mr. fientham and his peni- 
tentiary ; Mr. Bennet and his hullcs ; Sir James Mack- 
intosh and his bloodless assizes ; Mr. Tuke and his 
sweeping machines ; and every human being who is 
great and good enough to socrince his quiet to his love 
tor his fellow creatures. Certainly we admit that hu- 
manity is sometimes the veil of ambition or of faction ; 
but we have no doubt that there are a g^e&t many ex- 
cellent persons to whom it is misery to see misery, 
and pleasure to lessen it ; and who, by calling the 
public attention to the worst cases, and by giving birth 
to judicious legislative enactments for tncir improve- 
ment, have made, and arc making, the world some- 
what happier than they found it. Upon these princi- 
ples we join hands with the ftiends of the ch muey 
sweepers, and most heartily wish for the diminution 
of their numbers, and the limitation of their trade. 

We are thoroughly convinced, there are many re- 
spectable master chimney sweepers ; though we sus- 
pect their numbers have oeen increased by the alarm 
which their former tyramiy excited, and by the severe 
laws for their coercion : but even with good masters 
the trade is miserable^with bad ones it is not to be 
endured ; and the evidence already quoted, shows us 
how many of that character are to be met with in the 
occupation of sweeping chimneys. 

Atter all, we must own that it was quite right to 
throw out the bill for prohibiting the sweeping of 
chimneys by boys— because humanity is a modern in- 
vention ; and there are many chimneys in old houses, 
which cannot possibly be swept in any other manner. 
But the construction of chimneys should be attended 
to in some new buUding act ; and the treatment of 
boys be watched over with the most severe jealousy 
of the law. Above all, those who have chimneys ac- 
cessible to machinery, should encourage the use of 
machines,* and not tliink it beneath their dignity to 
take a Ultle trouble, in order to do a great deal of 
good. We should have been very glad to have second- 
ed the views of the Climbing Society, and to have 
pleaded for the complete abolition of climbing boys, 
if we could have done so. But such a measure, we 
are convinced from the evidence, could not be carried 
into execution without great injury to property, and 
great increased risk of flre. The lords have investi- 
gated the matter with the greatest patience, humani- 
ty, and good sense ; and they do not venture, in their 
report, to recoounend to the house the abolition of 
dimbii^ boys. 
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SUaitHeal AmuU of the Vhited SUtteg ofjmericm. By Adam 
Seybert. 4to. Pliiladclphia, 1818. 

This is a book of character and authority ; but it 
is a very large book ; and therefore we think we shall 
do an acceptable service to our readers, by presenting 
them with a short epitome of its contents, observing 
the saiae order which has been chosen by the author. 
The whole, we conceive, will form a pretty complete 
picture of America, and teach us bow to appreciate 
that coraitry, either as a powerful enemy or a profit- 
able Mend. The first subject with which Mr. Scybert 
begins, is the population of the United States. 

PopulaHon. — ^As representatives and direct taxes 
are apportioned amon^ the different states in propor- 
tion to their numbers, it is provided for in the Ameri- 
can constitution, that there shall be an actual enumerap 
tion of the people every ten years. It is the duty of 
the marshais in each state to number the inhabitants 
of their respective districts : and a correct copy of 
Uie lists, containing the names of the persons returned, 
must be set up in a public place withm each district, 
before they are transmitted to the secretary of state : 
— they are then laid before Congress by the President. 
Under this act three census, or enunoerations of the 
people, have been already laid before Congrea»— ibi 
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the years 1790, 1800, and 1810. In the year 1790. the 
population of America was 3,921 ,326 persons, of whom 
697,697 were slaves. In IbOO, the numbers were 
5,319,762, of which 896,849 were slaves. In 1810, the 
numbers were 7,239,903, of whom 1,191.364 were 
slaves ; so that at a rate at which free population has 
proceeded between 1790 and 1810, it doubles itself, in 
the United States, in u very little more than 22 years. 
The slave population, according to its rate of proceed- 
ing in tbe same time, would be doubled in about 26 
years. The increase of the slave population in this 
statement is owing to the importation of negroes be- 
tween 1800 and 1808, especially iu lb06and lb07, from 
the expected prohibition against importation. The 
number of slaves was also increased by the acijuisi- 
tions of territory in Louisiana, where they constituted 
nearly half the population. From 1801 to 1811, the 
inhabitants of Great Britain acquired an augmenta- 
tion ot 14 per cent ; the Americans, within the same 
period were augmented 36 per cent. 

Emigration seems to be of very little importance to 
the United States. In the year 1817, by far the most 
considerable year of emigration, there arrived in ten 
of the principal ports of America, from the Old World, 
22,000 persons as passengers. The number of emi- 
grants, from 1790 to 1810, is not supposed to have ex- 
ceeded 6000 per aimunv None oV the separate States 
have been retrogade during these three enumerations, 
though some have been nearly stationary. The most 
remarkable increase is that of New York, which has 
risen from 340,120 in the year 1790, to 959,049 in the 
year 1810. The emigration from the Eastern to the 
Western States is calculated at 60,000 persons per 
annum. In oU the American enumerations^ the males 
uniformly predominate in the proportion ot about 100 
to 92. We are better ofi* iu Great Britain and Ireland; 
— ^where the women were to the men, by the census 
of 1811, as 110 to 100. The density of population in 
the United States is less than 4 persons to a square 
mile ; that of Holland, in 1803, was 275 to the square 
mile ; that of England and Wales, 169. So that the 
fifteen provinces which formed the Union in 1810, 
would contain, if they were as thickly peopled ai 
Holland, 135 millions souls. 

The next head is that of Trade and Comiii«rc«^In 
1790, the Exports of the United States were above 19 
millions of dollars; in 1791, above 20 millions; in 
1792, 26 millions; in 1793, 33 millions of dollars. 
Prior to 1795, there was no discrimination, in the 
American treasury accounts, between the exportation 
of domestic, and the re-exportation of foreign articles. 
In 1795, the aggregate value of the merchandise ex- 
ported was 67 millions of dollars, of which the foreign 
produce re-exported was 26 millions. In 1800, the 
total value or exports was 94 millions ; in 1805, 101 
millions; and in 1808, when they arrived at theiz 
maximum, 108 millions dollars. In the year 1809, 
from the eficcts of the French and English Orders in 
Council, the exports fell to 52 millions of doUars ; in 
1810 to 66 millions ; in 1811, to 61 millions. In the 
first year of the war with England, to 38 millions ; in 
the second to 27 ; in the year 1814, when peace was 
made, to 6 millions. So that the exports of the re- 
public, in six years, had tumbled down from 108 to 6 
millions of dollars : after the peace, in the years 
1815-16-17, the exports rose to 52, 81, 87 millions 
dollars. 

In 1817, the exportation of cotton was 85 millions 
pounds. In 1815, the sugar made on the banks of the 
Mississippi was 10 millions pounds. In 1792, when 
the wheat trade was at the maximum, a million and a 
half of bushels were exported. The proportions of the 
exports to Great Britain, Spain, France, Holland, and 
Portugal, on an average of ten years ending 1812, are 
as 27, 16. 13, 12, and 7; the actual value of exports to 
the dommions of Great Britain, in the three years 
ending 1804, were consecutively, in millions of dollais. 
16, 17, 13. 

Importt. — In 1791, the imports of the United States 
were 19 millions ; on an average of three consecutive 
years, ending 1804 inclusive, they were 68 millions i 
fai 1806-7, they were 138 millions; and in 1816, 133 
miUiona of dofius. The auuial Talue of tbo in^Tts^ 
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on an areraffe of three yean ending 1804, was 75/)00- 
000, of which the dominions of Great Britahi fnmished 
nearly one half. On an average of three years ending 
in 1804, America imported f^om Great Britain to the 
amount of about 3o millions, and returned goods to 
the amount of about 23 millions. Certahily these are 
countries that have some better employment for their 
time and energy than cutting each other*s throats, 
nd may meet for more profitable purposes. — The 
American imports from the dominions of Great Britain, 
before the great American war, amounted to about 3 
millions sterling ; soon after the war, to the same. 
From 1805 to 1811, both inchisive, the average annual 
exportation of Great Britain to all parts ot the world, 
in real value, was about 43 millions sterling, of which 
one filth, or nearly 9 millions, was sent to America. 

Tonnage and Naoigation, — Before the revolutionary 
war. the American tonnage, whether owned by British 
or American subjects, was about 137,000 tons ; im- 
mediately after that war, 108,000. In 1789, it had 
amounted to 437,733 tons, of which 279,000 was 
American property. In 1790, the total was 606,826, 
of which 364,000 was American. In 1816, the ton- 
nage, all American, was 1.300,000. On an aver- 
ape of three years, from l6lO to 1812. both inclu- 
nve, the registeredf tonnage of the Bntish empire 
was 2,469,000 ; or little more than double the American. 
Xandf^All public lands are surveyed before they 
are ofiered for sale ; and divided into townships of six 
miles SQuare, which are subdivided into thirty-six sec- 
tions or one mile square, containing each o40 acres. 
The followhig lands are excepted from the sales.— 
One thirty-sixth part of the lands, or a section of 640 
acres in each township, is uniformly reserved for the 
support of schools ; seven entire townships, contain- 
ing each 23,000 acres, have been reserved in perpetuity 
for the support of learning : all salt springs and lead 
mines are also reserved. The Mississippi, the Ohio, 
and all the navigable rivers and waters leading into 
either,^ or into the river St. Lawrence, remain com- 
mon highways, and for ever free to all the citizens of 
the United Stated, without payment of any tax. All 
the other public lands, not thus excepted, are ofiered 
for public sale in quarter sections of 160 acres, at a 
price not less than two dollars per acre, and as much 
more as they will fetch by public auction. It was 
fonnerly the duty of the secretary of the treasury to 
superintend the sale of lands. In 1812, an office, de- 
nominated the General Land Office, was instituted. 
The public lands sold prior to the openmg of the land- 
offices, amounted to one million and a half of acres. 
The agjgregate of the sales since the opening of the 
land-offices, N. W. of the river Ohio, to the end of 
September, 1817, amounted to 8,469,&I4 acres ; and 
the purchase money to 18,000.000 dollars. The lands 
sold since the openmg of the land-offices in the Mis- 
sissippi territonr, amount to 1,600,000 acres. The 
stock of unsold land on hand is calculated at 400,000,- 
000 acres. In the year 1817, there were sold above 
two millions acres. 

Post O^cc.— In 1789, the number of post offices in 
the United States was seventy-five ; tne amount of 
postage 38.000 dollars ; the miles of post-road 1800. 
In 1817, the number of post offices was 3,469; the 
amount of postage 961,000 dollars ; and the extent of 
post-roads ol^OOO miles. 

Rwenue.-^The revenues of the United States are 
derived from the customs ; from duties on distilled 
spirits, carriages, snufi*, refined sugar, auctions, 
stamped paper, goods, wares, and merchandise manu- 
factured within the United States, household furniture, 
gold and silver watches, and postage of letters ; from 



moneys arising from the sale of public lands, and from 
fees on letters patent. The following are the duties 
paid at the custom house for some of the principal 
articles of importation : — 7 1-2 per cent, on dyemg 
drugs,- jewellery, and watchwork ; 15 per cent, on 
hempen cloth, and on all articles manufactured from 
iron, tin, brass, and lead->-on buttons, buckles, china, 
earthenware, and glass, except window glass ; 26 per 
cent, on cotton and woollen goods, and cotton tvdst ; 
ao per cent, on carriages, leather, and leather manu- 
ihetiues, Ice. 



The average annual produce of the costoms, betweea 
1801 and 1810, both inclusive, was about twelve mil- 
lions dollars. In the year 1814, the customs amounted 
only to four miUiona ; and in the year 1815, the first 
year alter the war, rose to thirty-seven millions. 
From 1789 to 1814. the customs have constituted 65 
per cent, of the American revenues ; loans 26 per 
cent. ; and all other branches 8 to 9 per cent. They 
collect their customs at about 4 per cent.; the Englim 
expense of collection is 61. 2s. 6d. per cent. 

The duty upon spirits is extremely triflmg to the 
consumer — not a penny per gallon. The number of 
distilleries ia about 13,000. The licences produce a 
very inconsiderable sum. The tax laid upon carriages 
in 1814, varied from fifty dollars to one dollar, accord- 
ing to the value of the machine. In the year ISO I 
there were more than fifteen thousand carriages of dif- 
ferent descriptions paying duty. The fumiture-tox 
seems to have been a very singular species of tax, laid 
on during the last war. It was an ad vatorem. duty 
upon all the furniture in any man's possession, the 
value of which exceeded 600 dollars. Furniture can- 
not be estimated without domiciliary visits* nor domi- 
ciliary visits allowed without tyranny ana vexation. 
An information laid against a new arm-chair, or a 
clandestine sideboard — a search-warrant and a convic- 
tion consequent upon it — ^have much more the appear- 
ance of English than American liberty. The license 
for a watch, too, is purely English. A truly free Eng- 
lishman wa^s out covered with licences. It is impos- 
sible to convict hjm. He has paid a guinea for his 
powdered head— a guinea for the coat of arms upon 
Lis seals— a three euinea license for the ^tm he car- 
ries upon his shoulder to shoot game ; and is so forti- 
fied with permits and official sanctions, that the mo^t 
eo^le-eyed informer cannot obtain the most trifling ad- 
vantage over him. 

America has borrowed, betwem 1791 and 18]5| one 
hundred and seven millions of dollars, of which uirty- 
nine millions were borrowed in 1813 and 1814. The 
internal revenue in the year 1816 amounted to eight 
millions dollars ; the gross revenue of the same year, 
including the loon, to fifty-one millions dollars. 

^rmy.— During the late war vrith Great Britain, 
Confess authorized the raising of 62,000 men for the 
armies of the United States,— though the actual num- 
ber raised never amounted to half that force. In Feb- 
ruary, 1815, the army of the United States did not 
amount to more than 32,000 men ; in January, 1814, to 
23,000.* The recruiting service, as may be easily 
conceived, where the wages of labour are so high, goes 
on very slowly in America. The military peace estab- 
lishment was fixed in 1816 at 10,000 men. The Amer- 
icans are fortunately exempt from the insanity of gar- 
risoning little rocks and islands all over the world ; 
nor would they lavish millions upon the ignoble end 
of the Spanish Peninsula— the most useless and ex- 
travagant possession with v^ch any European power 
was ever afflicted. In 1812^ any recruit nonourahly 
discharged (torn the service was allowed three 
months' pay, and 160 acres of land. In 1814, every 
non-commissioned officer, musician, and private, who 
enlisted and was afterwards honourably disciuirged^was 
allowed, upon such discharge, 320 acres. The enlist- 
ment was for five years, or during the war. The wid- 
ow, child, or parent of any person enlisted, who 



or died m the service of the United States, 
entitled to receive the same bounty in land. 

£very free white male between eighteen and forty- 
five, is liable to be called out m the militia, which is 
stated, m official papers, to amount to liSfiOO per- 
sons. 

Aavy.— On the 8th of June, 1781, the Americsoa 
had only one vessel of war, the AlUaneej and thai viras 
thought to be too expensive, it was sold i The At- 
tacks of the Barbary^wers first roused them to form 
a navy; which, in 1TO7, amounted to three frigates. 
In 1814, besides a great increase of frigates, four 
seventy-fours were ordered to be built. In 1816, m 
consequence of some brilliant actions of their frigates, 

* P««!« with Great Britaia was si|nad ia Deoeabar» 181^ 
afculieBt* 
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tlie DA^al Mzvke had become very popular thioogh- 
out the United States. One million of doUart were 
appropriated annually, for eight yean, to the gradual 
increase of the navy ; nine seventy-fours,* and twelve 
forty-four gun ships were ordered to be built. Vacant 
and unappropriated lands belonging to the United 
States, fit to produce oak and cedar, were to be select- 
ed lor the use of the navy. The peace establishment 
of the marine corps was mcreased^ and six naTY3rards 
were established. We were surprised to find Dr. Sey« 
bert complaining of a want of ship timber in America. 
< Many persons (he says) believe that our stock of 
live oak is very considerable ; but upon good authority 
we have been told, in 1801^ that supplies of live oak 
from Georgia will be obtamed witn great difficulty, 
and that the larger pieces are very scarce.' In treat- 
ing of naval affairs, Dr. Seybert, with a very different 
purpose in view, pays the following involuntary trib- 
ute to the activit]^ and effect of our late naval wai&re 
against the Americans. 

*For a loBf time the minority of the people of the United 
Slates was opposed to an extensive and permanent naval 
establishment; and the force authorised by the legislature, 
until very lately, was intended for temporary purposes. A 
navy was considered to be beyond the financiid means of our 
country ; and it was supposed the people would not submit lo 
be taxed for its support. Our brifliaDl success in the late war 
has changed the public sentiment on this subject ; many per- 
sons who formerly opposed the navy, now consider it an essen- 
tial means for our defence. The late transactions on the bor- 
ders of the Chesapeak bay, cannot be forgotten ; the extent of 
that immense estuary enabled the enemy to sail triumphant into 
the interior of the United States For hundreds of miles along 
the shores ef that great bay, our people were insulted ; our 
towns ravaged and destroyed ; a considerable p<H>n]ation was 
teased and irritated ; depredations were hourly committed by 
aa enemy who could penetrate into the bosom of the country, 
without our being ^le to molest him whilst he kept on the 
water. By the time a sufficient force was collected, to check 
his operations in one situation, his ships had already trans- 
ported him to another, which was feeble^ and offered a booty 
to him. An army could make no resistance lo this mode of 
warfare ; the people were annoyed ; and they suffered in the 
field only to be satisfied of their inability to check those who 
had the dominion upon our waters. The inhabitants who were 
in the immediate vicinity, were not alone affiBcted by the 
enen^ ; his operations extended their influence to our great 
towns on the Atlantic coast; domestic intercourse and inter- 
nal commerce were interrupted, whilst that with foreign 
nations was, in some instances entirely suspended. The 
treasury documents for 1814 exhibit the phenomenon of 
the state of Pennsylvania not being returned in the Ust 
of the exporting vtates. We were not only deprived of 
rerenue, but our expenditures were very much augmented. 
It is probable the amount of the expenditures incurred on the 
borders of the Chesapeak, would have been adequate to pro- 
vide naval means for tlie defence of those waters : the neople 
might then have remained at home, secure from depredation, 
in the pursuit of their tranquil occupations. The expenses of 
the government, as well as of individuals, were very much 
augmented for every species of transportation. Everything 
had to be conveyed by land carriage. Our communication 
with the ocean was cut oflT. One thousand dollars were paid 
for the transportation of each of the thirty-two pounder can- 
non from Washington dty to Lake Ontario, for the public 
sorvice. Our roads became almost impassable from die heavy 
loads which were carried over them. These Acts should in- 
duce OS, in tones of tranquillity, to provide for the national 
defence, and execute Huce internal improvements as cannot be 
effected during the agitations of w^.'— (p. 639.) 

Erpenditure.^The President of the United States 
Teceires about 60001. a year ; the Vice President about 
600/.; the deputies to Congress have 8 dollars per day, 
and 8 dollars for every 30 miles of journey. The first 
clerk of the Htmse ot Representatives receives about 
750/. per annum ; the Secretary of State, 1300/. ; the 
Postmaster-General, 750/. ; the Chief Justice of the 
United States, 1000/.; a Minister Plenipotentiary, 
2300/. per annum. There are, doubtless, reasons virhy 
there should be two noblemen appointed in this coim- 
try as Postmasters-General, with enormous salaries, 
neither of whom know a twopenny post letter from a 
general one, and where farther retrenchments are sta- 
ted to be impossible. This is clearly a case to ^iuch 
that imposttbility extends. But these axe matters 

* The American eeveaty-foor ran ships are as big ss our 
flist-ff«Me, sad their frigates ossiiysf big as iblpfoi' the laie^ 



where a piottiatimLof ondentanding it called foT ; and 
good subjects are not to reason, but to pay. If, how* 
ever^ we were ever to Indulge in the Saxon practice of 
lookmg into our own affairs, some important docu- 
ments might be derived fVom these American salaries. 
Jonathan, for instance, sees no reason whj the first 
clerk of his House of Commons should denve emolu^ 
ments from his situation to the amount of 6000/. or 
7000/. per annum > but Jonathan is vulvar and arith- 
metical. The total expenditure of the United States 
varied, between 1799 and 1811, both inclusive, ftom 11 
to 17 million dollars. From 1813 to 1814, both inclu- ^ 
slve, and all these years of war with this country, the 
expenditure was consecutively 33. 39, and 38 millions 
dollars. The total expenditure or the United States, 
for 14 years, from 1791 to 1814, was 333 millions dol- 
lars ; of which, in the three last years of wwu with this 
country, f^om 1813 to 1814, there were expended 100 
millions of dollars, of which only 35 were supplied by 
revenue, the rest by loans and government paper. The 
sum total received by the American treasury ftom the 
3d of March, 1789, to the 3l8t of March, 1816, is 364 
millions dollars; of which 107 millions have been 
raised by loan, and 233 millions by the customs and 
toimage : so that, exclusive of the revenue derived 
from loans. 323 parts out of 347 of the American rev- 
enue have oeen derived Arom foreign commerce. In 
the mind of any sensible American, this consideration 
ought to prevail over the few splendid actions of their 
half dozen frigates, which must, in a continued war, 
have been, with all their bravery and activity, swept 
fVom the face of the ocean by the superior force and 
eoual bravery of the English. It would be the height 
9t madness m America to run into another naval war 
with this country, if it could be averted by any other 
means than a sacrifice of proper dignity and charac- 
ter. They have, comparatively, no Tana revenue ; and 
in spite ot the Franklin and GuerrUrtf though lined 
with cedar and mounted with brass cannon, they must 
soon be reduced to the same state which has been de- 
scribed by Dr. Seybert, and Arom viliich they were so 
opportunely extricated by the treaty of Ghent. David 
Porter and Stephen Decatur are very brave men ; but 
they will prove an unspeakable misfortune to their 
country, if they inflame Jonathan into a love of naval 
glory, and hispire him with any other love of war than 
that which is rounded upon a determination not to sub- 
mit to serious insult ana ii\jury. 

We can inform Jonathan what are the inetntable con- 
teqtuncea of being too fond of glory ,*— Taxes up&n 
wery article which enter $ into the mouth, or cover $ the 
back, or i» placed under the foot^^taxee upon every thing 
wkUh it ie pleaeanttoeeejhear, fed, emeUyOrtaete-^ 
taxee upon warmth, light, and locomotionr'4axee on 
every thing on earth, and the waters under the earths 
on every thing that comet from abroad, or ie grown Mi 
home-^xee on the raw material-^axea on every freeh 
value that ie added to it by the industry ofman'-4axe» 
on the sauce which pampere man^e appetiU, and the drug 
mat restores him to AeaZ/A^-on the ermine which deco- 
rates the judge, and the rope which hangs the criminal 
--on the poor man^s salt, and the rich man*e epiee—on 
the braes nails of the comn. and the ribands of the bride 
—at bed or board, eouchant or levant, ire must pay.— 
The schoolboy whips his taxed top^he beardless youth 
managfs his taxed horse, wUh a taxed bridU, on a taxed 
road >-and the dying Englishman, pouring his meutctne , 
which has paid Iper cent., into a spoon that has paid 16 
per eent.,fiings himself back upon his chintz bed, which 
has paid 23 per cenJt.f-and expires in the arme of an 
apothecary who has paid a Ueense of a hundred pounds 
for the privilege of putting him to death, HU whole 

S'operty ie then immediatdy taxed from 2 to 10 per cent. 
eSdes the probate, large fees are demanded for bwrytng 
him in the chancel; his virtues are handed ^mm to poe- 
terity on taxed marbU ; and he is then ^eredto hia 
fathersj-io be taxed no more. In addition to all thte, 
the habit of dealing with large sums will make the 
government avaricious and profuse ; and the svstem 
itself will inffOlibly generate the base termm of spies 
and informers, and a still more pestilent race of poli- 
tical tools and retainen of the meanest and most 
odioof description j— while the prodigions pattonaga 
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which the collecting of this splendid rerenne will 
throw into the hands of goTcmment, will invest it 
with so vast an intiuence, and hold oat such means 
and temptations to corraption, as all the virtue and 
public spirit, even of republicans , will be unable to 
resist. 

Every wise Jonathan should remember this, when 
be sees the rabble huzzaing at the heels of the truly 
respectable Decatur, or inflaming the vanity of that 
fttiU more popular leader, whose justification has 
lowered the character of bis government with all the 
civilized nations of the world. 

Debt. — America owed 42 millions dollars after the Re- 
volutionarjT war ; in 1790, 79 millions ; in 1803, 70 mil- 
lions ; and in the beginning of January. 1812, the public 
debt was diminished to 4o millions dollars. After the 
last war with flngland, it had risen to 123 millions ; and 
so it stood on the 1st of January, 1816. The total 
amount carried to the credit of the commissioners of 
the sinking fund, on the 31st of December, 1816, was 
about 34 millions of dollars. 

Such is the land of Jonathan — and thus has it been 
governed. In his honest endeavours to better his situ- 
ation, and in his manly purpose of resisting iniury and 
insult, we most cordially sympathize. We hope he 
will always continue to watch and suspect his govern- 
ment as he now does — ^rememberinff, that it L* the 
constant tendency of those entrusted with power, to 
conceive that they enjoy it by their own merits, and 
for their own use, and not by delegation, and for the 
benefit of others. Thus far we arc the friends and 
admirers of Jonathan. But he must not grow vain 
and ambitious ; or allow himself to be dazzled by that 
gilixy of epithets by which his orators and news- 
paper scribblers endeavour to persuade their sup- 
porters that they are the greatest, the most refined, 
the most enlightened, and most moral people upon 
i earth. The effect of this is unspeakably ludicrous on 
this side of the Atlantic — and, even on the other, we 
shall im^ine, must be rather humiliating to the rea- 
sonable part of the population. The Americans are a 
brave, in'lustrious, and acute people ; but they have 
hitherto given no indications of genius, and made no 
approaches to the heroic, either m their moraliur or 
character. They are but a recent offset indeed from 
England ; and snould make it their cliief boast, for 
many generations to come, that they are sprung from 
the same race with Bacon and Shakspeare and New- 
ton. Considering their numbers, indeed, and the 
favourable circumstances in which they have been 
placed, they have yet done marvellously little to assert 
the honour of such a descent, or to snow that their 
English blood has been exalted or refined by their re- 
publican training and institutions. Their Franklins 
and Washingtons, and all the other sages and heroes 
of their Revolution, were born and bred subjects of 
the King of England, — and not among the freest or 
most valued of his subjects. And since the period of 
their separation, a far greater proportion of their 
statesmen and artists and political writers have been 
foreigners, than ever occurred before in the history of 
any civilized and educated people. During the thirty 
or forty years of their independence, they have done 
absolutely nothing for the Sciences, for the Arts, for 
Liteniture, or even for the statesman-like studies 
of Politica or Political Economy. Confining our 
selves to our own country, and to the period that has 
elapsed since tfi^ had an indepenaent existence, 
we would ask, Where are their Foxes, their Burkes, 
their Sheridans, their Wmdhams, their Homers, 
their Wilberforces ?— where their Arkwrights, their 
Watts, their Davys? — their Robertsons, filairs, 
Smiths, Stewarts, Paleys, and Malthnses? — their 
Persons, Parrs, Bumeys, or Bloomfields ?~their Scotts, 
Rogers's, Campbells, Byrons, Moores, or Crabbes ? — 
their Siddons's, Kembles, Keans, or O'Neils !— their 
Wilkes, Lawrences, Chantrys?— or their parallels to 
the hundred other names that have spread themselves 
over the world from our little islandT in the course of 
the last thirty years, and blest or delighted mankind 
by tl^eir works, inventions, or examples ? In so far 
ma we know, there is no such parallel to be produced 
n the wfapio MiMLto of thli ■elf-«dulating race. In 



I the four qnazten of the globe, who Rftdf an Ameiieaa 
book? or goes to an American j^ay? or looks at an 
I American picture or statue ? what does the world 
yet owe to American physicians or surgeons ? What 
, new substances have their chemists discovered ? or 
what old ones have they analyzed ? What new con- 
stellations have been discovered by the telescopes of 
Americans ? What have they done in mathematics ? 
Who drinks out of American glasses ? or eats from 
American plates ? or wears American coats or gowns ? 
or sleeps in American blankets ? Finally, under which 
of the old tyrannical governments of Europe is every 
sixth man a slave, whom his fellow-croatures may 
buy and sell and torture ? 

When these questions are fairly and favourably an- 
swered, their laudatory epithets may be allowed : but 
till that can be done, we would seriously advise them 
to keep clear of superlatives. o^ "•.'./ * , *•.. ' . ». 



IRELAND. (Edinbuboh Review, 1820.) 

1. WhitOaw'i HUtory of the City of IhMin, Uo, CadcU 

and Davieii. 
3. Ohaervatioiu on the State of Ireland j principally dirtcled to 
Us Agriculture and Rural Population j in a 8erie* of Let- 
ters written on a Tour through that Country. In U vols. 
By J. (J. Ciirwen, Esq., M. P. London, Idld, 
3. Oamble*s Vietn tf Society in Ireland. 

These are all the late publications that treat of 
Irish interests in general, — and none of them are of 
first-rate importance. Mr. Gamble's travels in Ireland 
are of a very ordinary description — low scenes and 
low humour making up the principal part of the nar- 
rative. There are readers, however, whom it will 
amuse; and the reading market becomes more and 
more extensive, and embraces a greater variety of 
persons every day. Mr. Whitelaw's History of Dub- 
lin is a book of great accuracy and research, highly 
creditable to the industry, good sense, and benero- 
lence of its author. Of the travels of Mr. Christisn 
Curwcn^ we hardly know what to say. He is bold and 
honest m his politics — a great enemy to abuses — ra- 
pid in his levity and pleasantry, and infinitely too much 
mclined to declaim upon commonplace topics of mor- 
ality and benevolence. But, with these draw-backs, 
the book is not ill written ; and may be advantageous- 
ly read by those who are desirous of information upon 
the present state of Ireland. 

So great, aud so long has been the misgoTemment 
of that country, that we verily believe the empire 
would be much stronger, if every thing was open sea 
between England and the Atlantic, and if skata and 
codfish swam over the fair land of Ulster. Such job- 
bing, such profligacy — so much direct t3rrannY and op- 
pression — such an abuse of God's gifts — sudi a pro- 
fanation of God's name for the purposes of bigotry 
and party spirit, cannot be exceeded in the history of 
civilized Europe, and will long remain a monument of 
infamy and shame to England. But it will be more 
useful to suppress the indignation which the yery 
name of Ireland inspires, and to consider impartially 
those causes which have marred this fair portion of 
the creation, and kept it wild and savage in the midst 
of improving Europe. • 

The great misfortune of Ireland is, that the mass of 
the people have been given up for a century to a hand- 
ful of Protestants, by whom they have been treated as 
Helots^ and subjected to every species of persecution 
and disgrace. The sufferings of the Catholics have 
been so loudly chanted m the very streets, that it is 
almost needless to remind our readers that, during the 
reigns of George I. and George the II., the Irish Ro- 
man Catholics were disabled from holding any civil or 
military office, from voting at elections, from admis- 
sion into corporations, from practising law or physic. 
A younger brother, by tummg Protestant, might de- 
prive his elder brother of his birth-right : by the same 
process, he might force his father, under the name of 
a liberal provision, to yield up to him a part of his 
landed property; and, if an eldest son, he might, in 
the same way, reduce his lather's fee-simple to a life 
estate. A Papist wm disabled firom pon^utsiiig free- 
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Itold Isiid»-*«Bd evea ttom holding long leaacii mid 
9DJ person might take his Catholic neighbour's house 
hj paying £b lor it. If the child of a Catholic father 
turned Protestant, he was taken away from his father 
and put into the hands of a Protestant relation. No 
Papist could purchase a free-hold^ or lease for more 
thitn thirty years— or inherit from an intestate Protes- 
tant — nor from an intestate Catholic— nor dwell in Li- 
merick or Galway— >nor hold an advowson, nor buy an 
amraity for life. j£50 was given for discovering a po- 

fish archbishop — £30 for a popish clergyman — and 
Of. for a schoolmaster. No one was allowed to be 
trustee for Catholics ; no Catholic was allowed to take 
more than two apprentices ; no Papist to be solicitor, 
sheriff, or to serve on grand juries. Horses of Papists 
might be seized for the militia ; for which militia Pa- 
pists were to pay double, and to find Protestant sub- 
atittttes. Papists were prohibited from being high or 
petty constables ; and, when resident in towns, they 
were compelled to find Protestant watchmen. Barris- 
ters and solicitors marrying Catholics, were exposed 
to the penalties of Catholics. Persons plundered by 
privateers during d war with any Popish prince, were 
reimbursed by a levy on the Catholic inhabitants 
where they lived. AU popish priests celebrating mar- 
riages contrary to 12 Geo. 1. cap. 3, were to be hanged. 

The greater jpart of thebe incapacities are removed, 
though many of a very serious and oppressive nature 
still remain. But the grand misfortune is, that the 
spirit which these oppressive laws engendered still 
remains. The Protestant still looks upon the Catho- 
hc as a degpraded being. The Catholic does, not yet 
consider himself upon an equality with his former 
tyrant and taskmaster. , That reHgiou$ hatred which 
required all the prohibiting vigilance of the law for its 
restraint, has found in the law its strongest support ; 
and the spirit which the law first exasperated and 
embittered, continues to act long after the original 
attmuhtt is withdrawn. The law which prevented 
Catholics from serving on grand juries is repealed ; but 
Catholics are not called upon grand jnries in the pro- 
portion in which they are entitled, by their rank and 
fortune. The Duke of Bedford did all he could to give 
them the benefit of those laws which are already pas- 
sed in their favour. But power is seldom entrusted in 
this country to one of the Duke ot Bedford's liberality ; 
and every thing has fallen back in the hands of his 
successors into the ancient division of the privileged 
and degraded castes. We do not mean to cast any 
reflection upon the present Secretary for Ireland, whom 
we believe to be on this subject a very liberal politi- 
cian, and on all subjects an honourable and excellent 
man. The government under which he serves allows 
him to indulge in a little harmless liberality ; but it is 
perfectly understood that nothing is intended to be 
done for the Catholics ; that no loaves and fishes will 
be lo»t by indulgence in Protestant insolence and tyran- 
ny ; and therefore, amons^ the generality of Irish Pro- 
testants, insolence, tyranny, and exclusion continue to 
operate. However eligible the Catholic may be, be is 
not elected ; whatever barriers may be thrown down, 
he does not advance a step. He was first kept out by 
law ; he is now kept out by opinion and habit. They 
have been so Jong m chains, that nobody believes them 
capable of using their hands and feet. 

It is not however the only or worst misfortune of 
the Catholics, that the relaxations of the law are hith- 
erto of little benefit to them ; the law is not yet suffi- 
ciently relaxed. A Catholic, as every body knows, 
caimot be made sherifi'; cannot be in Parliament ; can- 
not be a director of the Irish Bank ; cannot fill the 
great departments of the law, the army, and the navy : 
is cut on from all the objects of human ambition, and 
treated as a marked and degraded person. 

The common admission fiow is, that the Catholics 
are to the Protestants in Ireland as about 4 to 1— of 
which Protestants, not more than one half belong to 
the Charch of Ireland. This, then, is one of the most 
striking feamres in the state of Ireland. That the 
great mass of the population is completely subjugated 
and overawed by a handful of comparatively recent 
■ettlersr-4n whom all the power and patronage of the 
eonatry U Testedr-who have been relnctantiy cooDb 

O 



peUed to detiat tnm ttlU greater abnftet of aHjoritT, 
—and who look with trembling apprehension to the 
j increasing liberality of the Parhament and tlie country 
towards these unfortunate persons whom they have 
always looked upon as their property and their prey. 
Whatever evils may result from these proportions 
between the oppressor and the oppressed — ^to whatever 
dangers a counuy so situated may be considered te be 
exposed — these evils and dangers are rapidly iocrea^ 
s.ng in Ireland. The proportion of Catholics to Pro- 
testants is infinitely greener now than it was thirty 
years ago, and is J>ecoming more and more favoorable 
to the former. By a return made to the IHsh House 
of Lords in 1732, the proportion of Catholics to Pro- 
testants was not 2 to 1 . li is now (as we have already 
observed) 4 to 1 ; and the causes which have thus alter- 
ed the proportion in favour of the Catholics, are suffi- 
cientlv obvious to any one acquainted with the state 
of Ireland. The Roman Catholic priest resides ; his 
income entirely depends upi n the number of his fiock ; 
and he must exert himself, or he starves. There is 
some chance of success, therefore, in his efforts to 
converts but the Protestant clergyman, if he were 
equally eager, has little or no probability of persuading 
so much larger a proportion of the population to come 
over to his church. The Catholic clergyman belongs 
to a religion that has always been more desirous of 
gaining proselytes than the Protestant church; and he 
is animated by a sense of injury and a desire of re- 
venue. Another reason for the disproportionate in- 
crease of Catholics is, that the Catholics will marrr 
upon means which the Protestant considers as insnfif- 
cjent for marriage. A few notatoes and a shed of turf, 
are all that Luther has leu for the Romanist ; and, 
when the latter gets these, he instantly begins upon 
the great Irish manufacture of children. But a Pro- 
testant belongs to the sect that eats the fine flour, and 
leaves the bran to others ; he must have comforts, and 
he does not marry till he gets them. He would be 
ashamed, if he were seen living as a Catholic lives. 
This is the principal reason why the Protestants who 
remain attached to their church do not increase so fast 
as the Catholics. But in common minds, daily scenes, 
the example of the majority, the power of imitation, 
decide their habits, religious as well as civil. A Pro- 
testant labourer who works among Catholics, soon 
learns to think and act and talk as they do— he is not 

f roof against the eternal panegyric which he hears of 
ather O'Leary. His Protestantism is rubbed away > 
and he goes at last, after some little resistance, to the 
chapel, where he sees every body else going. 

Tnese eight Catholics not only hate the ninth man, 
the Protestant of the Establishment, for the unjust 
privileges he enjoys-~not only remember that the lands 
of their father were given to his father— but they find 
themselves forced to pay for the support of his rehgion. 
In the wretched state of poverty in which the. lower 
orders of Irish are plunged, it is not without considera- 
ble effort they can pay the few shillings necessary foi , 
the support of their Cfatholic priest ; and when this is 
effected, a tenth of the potatoes in the garden are to 
be set out for the support of a persuasion, the intro- 
duction of wluch into Ireland they consider as the great 
cause of their political inferiority, and all their mani- > 
fold wretchedness. In England, a labourer can procure 
constant employment — or he can, at the worst, obtain 
relief from nis parish. Whether tithe operates as a 
tax upon him, is Known only to the political econcmist : 
if he does pay it. he does not know that be pays it s 
and the burthen oi supporting the clergy is at lcu8t kept 
out of his view. But in Ireland, the only method m 
which a poor man lives, is by taking a small portion 
of land, in which he can grow potatoes : seven or eight 
months ont of the twelve, in many parts of Ireland, 
there is no constant employment oi the poor: and the 
potato farm is aU that shelters them from absolute fa- 
mine. If the pope were to come in person, and seize 
upon every tenth potato, the poor peasant would 
scarcely endure it. With what patience, then, can he 
see it tossed into the cart of the heretic Rector, who 
has a church without a congregation, and a revenue 
without duties 7 
We do not say whether these things ace right or 
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wTonff— whether ther want a Temedy at all— or what 
remedy they want ; out we paint ihem in those colours 
in which they appear to the eye of poverty and igno- 
rance^ without saying whether those colours are false 
or true. Nor is the case at all comparable to that of 
Dissenters paying tithe in England ; which case is pre- 
cisely the reverse of what happens in Ireland, for it is 
the contribution of a very small minority to the reli- 
gion of a very laree majority; and the numbers on 
either side maike aU the difierence in the argument. — 
To exaiiperate the poor Catholic still more, the rich 
graziers of the parish— or the squire in his parish — ^paj 
no tithe at all lor their grass land. Agistment tithe is 
abolished in Ireland ; and the burthen of supporting 
two churches seems to devolve upon the poorer Cath- 
olics, struggling with plough and spade in small scraps 
of dearly-rented land. Tithes seem to be collected m 
a more harsh manner than they are collected in Eng- 
land. The minute subdivisions of land in Ireland — 
the little connection which the Protestant clergyman 
commonly has with the Catholic population of his 
parish, have made the introduction or tithe proctors 
very general— sometimes as the agent of the clergy- 
man — sometimes as the lessee or middleman between 
the clergyman and the cultivator of the land } but, in 
either case, practised, dexterous estimators of tithe. 
The Englisn clergymen, in general, are far from ex- 
acting the whole of what is due to them, but sacrifice 
a little to the love of popularity, or to the dread of 
odium. A system of tithe-proctors established all 
over England (as it is in Ireland,) would produce gen- 
eral disgust and alienation from the Establi^ed 
Church. 

'During the administratien of Lord Halifax,' says Mr. 
Hardy, in quoting the opinion of Lord Charlemont upon 
tithes paid by Catholics, < Ireland was dangerously distuii)ed 
in its southern and northern regrlona. In the south urinci- 
pslly, in the counties of Killcenny, LimericlL Cork, and 
Tlpperary, the White Boys now made their first appear- 
ance ; those White Boys, who have ever since occasionally 
disturbed the public tranquillity, without any rational meth- 
od having been as yet pursued to eradicate this disgraceful 
evil. When we consider, that the very same district has 
been for the long space of seven-and-twenty years liable to 
frequent returns of the same disorder into which it has con- 
tinually relapsed, in spite of all the violent remedies from 
time to time administered by our political quacks, we can- 
not doubt but that some real, peculiar, and topical cause 
must exist ; and yet, neither the removal, nor even the in. 
▼estigation of this cause, has ever once been seriously at- 
tempted. Laws of the most sanguinary and unconstitutlon' 
al nature have been enacted ; the country has been dis- 
graced, and exan>erated bv frequent and bloody executions : 
and the gibbet, that perpetual resource of weak and cruel 
legislators, has groaned under the multitude of starving 
ciiminalB ; yet, while the cause is suffered to exist, the e^ 
f ects will ever follow. The amputation of limbs will never 
eradicate a prurient humour, which must be sought in its 
source, and there remedied.' 

« I wish,' continues Mr. Wakefield, ♦ for the sake of hu- 
manity, and for the honour of the Irish character, that the 
gentlemen of that country would take this matter into their 
serious consideration. Let them only for a moment place 
themselves in the situation of the half-tamished cotter, sur- 
rounded by a wretched family, clamorous for food ; and 
Judge what his feelings must be, when he sees the tenth part 
of the produce of his potatoe garden exposed at harvest 
time to public cant ; or, if he have given a promissary note 
for the payment of a certain sum or money, to compensate 
for such tithe when it becomes due, to hear the heart-rend- 
ing cries of his offspring clinging around him, and lament- 
ing for the mUk of which they are deprived, by the cows 
^<ang driven to the pound, to be sold to discharge the debt. 
Such accounts are not the creation of fancy; tiie facts do 
exist, and are but too common in Ireland. Were one of 
them transferred to canvass by the hand of genius, and ex- 
hibited to Enerlish humanity, that heart mu^ be callous in- 
deed that could refuse its sympathy. I have seen the cow, 
the favourite cow, driven away, accompanied by the sighs, 
the tears, and the imprecations of a whole family, who 
were paddling after, through wet and dirt, to take their last 
affectionate fareweU of this their only friend and benefac- 
tor, at the pound gate. I have heard with emotions which 
I can scarcely describe, deep curses repeated from village to 
Tillage as the cavalcade proceeded. I have witnessed the 

Soup pais the domain walls of the opulent grazier, whose 
rrds were cropping the most luxuriant pastures, while he 
was secure fh>m any demand for the tithe of their food, 
looking on with the mostunfeeUng indifferenfie.'— fTalfcf- 
^M, p. 480. 



In Mimater, where tithe oi frMioea is exacted. 
risings against the system have constantly occurred 
during the last forty years. In Ulster, where no auch 
tithe 18 required, tnese insurrections are unknown^— 
The double church which Ireland supports, and that 
painful visible contribution towards it whicn the poor 
Irishman is compelled to make from his miserable pit- 
tance, is one great cause of those never ending insur- 
rections, burnings, murders, and robberies, which 
have laid waste that ill-ihted country for so many 
Years. The unfortunate consequence of the civil disa- 
bilities, and the church payments under which the 
Catholics labor, is a rooted antipathy to thia country. 
They hate the English government from historical 
recollection, actual sufienng, and disappointed hope ; 
and till they are better treated, they wall continue to 
hate it. At this moment, in a Jieriod of the most pro- 
found peace, there are twenty-five thousand of the oest 
discipuned and best appointed troops in the world in 
Ireland^ with bayonets fixed, presented arms, and in 
the attitude of present war : nor is there a man too 
much—nor would Ireland be tenable without them.— 
When it was necessary last year (or thought necea* 
sary) to put down the children of reform, we were 
forced to make a new levy of troops in this country — 
not a man could be spared from Ireland. The mo> 
ment they had embarked, Peep-of-day Boys. Heart-of- 
Oak Boys, Twelve-o'clock Boys, Heart-of-fiint Boys, 
and all the bloody boyhood of the Bog of Allen, 
would have proceeded to the ancient work of riot, ra- 
pine, and cusaiTection. Ireland, in short, till her 
wrongs are redressed, and a more liberal policy is 
adopted towards her, will always be a cause of anxiety • 
and suspicion to this cotmtry ; and, in some moment 
of our weakness and depression, will forcibly extort 
what she would now receive with gratitude and exal- 
tation. 

Ireland is situated close to another island of greater 
size, speaking the same language, very superior in 
civilization, and the seat of government. The conse- 
quence of this is the emigration of the richest and 
most powerful part of the community — a vast drain of 
wealtn — and the absence of all that wholesome influ- 
ence which the representatives of ancient fiuniliea 
residing upon their estates, produce upon their tenant- 
ry and dependants. Can any man imagine that the 
scenes wluch have been acted in Ireland within these 
last twenty years, would have taken place, if auch vast 
proprietors as the Duke of Devonshire, the Marouis of 
Hertford, the Marquis of Lansdown, Earl Fitzwuliam, 
and many other mea of equal wealth, had been in the 
constant nabit of residing upon their Irish, as they are 
upon their English estates ? Is it of no consequence to 
the order, and the civilization of a large district, 
whether the great mansion is inhabited by an insigni- 
ficant, perhaps a mischievous, attorney, m the shape 
of agent, or whether the first and greatest men of tne 
United Kingdoms, after the business of Parliament is 
over, come with their friends and families, to exercise 
hospitality, to spend large revenues, to dififuse infor- 
mation, and to improve manners ? This evil is a very 
serious one to Ireland ; and, as far as we see, incura- 
ble. For if the present huge estates were, by the 
dilapidation of famihes, to oe broken to pieces and 
sold, others equally great would, in the free circula- 
tion of property, speedily accumulate ; and the mo- 
ment any possessor arrived at a certain pitch of for- 
tune, he would probably choose to reside m the better 
country, near the Parliament or the court. 

This absence of great proprietors in Ireland neces- 
sarily brings with it, or ifnot necessarily, has actually 
brought with it, the employment of middlemen, which 
forms one other standing and regular Irish grif^rance. 
We are well aware of all that can be said in defence 
of middlemen ; that they stand between the little 
farmer and the great proprietor, as the shopkeeper 
does between the manuiacturer and consumer ; and, in 
fact, by their intervention, save time, and therefore 
expense. Ttiis may be true enough in the abstract : 
but the particular nature of land must be attended to. 
The object of the man who makes cloth is to sell his 
cloth at the present market, for as high a price as he 
can obtaio. If Uut price ia too high, it aoon falls ;- 
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but no injury is done to his m«cluneTy by the superior 
price he has enjoyed for a season — ^he is just as able 
to prodace doth with it, as if the profits he enjoyed 
haa always been equally moderate ; he has no fear, — 
therefore, of the middleman, or of any species of moral 
machinery which may help to obtain for him the 
preatest present prices. The same would be the feel- 
mg of any one who let out a steam engine, or any other 
machine, for the purposes of manufacture ; he would 
naturally take the highest price he could get : for he 
might either let his machine for a price proportionate 
to the work it did, or the repairs, estimable with the 
greatest precision, might be thrown upon the tenant ; 
m short, he could hardly ask any rent too high for his 
machine which a responsible person would give ; — 
dilapidation would be so visible, and so calcu&ble in 
such instances, that any secondaxy lease, or subletting, 
would be rather an increase of security than a source 
of alarm. Any evil f^om such a practice would be 
improbable, measurable^ and remediable. In land, on 
the contrary, the object is not to get the highest pnces 
absolutely, but to get the highest prices which will 
not injure the machine. One tenant may ofier and 
nay doul^e the rent of another, and in a few years 
leave the land in a state which will effectually bar all 
Aiture offers of tenancy. It is of no use to fill a lease 
full of claoaes and covensnts ; a tenant who pays more 
than he ought to pay, or who pays even to the last 
&rthing which he ought to pay, will rob the land, and 
injure the machine, in spite of all the attorneys in 
England. He will rob it even if he means to remain 
npon it— driven on by present distress, and anxious to 
put ofl' the day of defalcation and arrear. The dam- 
age is often dilBcuit of detection, not easily calculated, 
not easily to be proved ; such for whi(^ iuries (them- 
selves perhaps ratmers) will not willingly give suffi- 
cient compensati<m. And if this is true in I&gland, it 
is much more strikingly true in Ireland, where it is 
eztremel]^ difficult to obtain verdicts for breaches of 
covenant in leases. 

The only method then of guarding the machine 
from real injurjr is, by giving to the actual occupier 
such advantage in his contract, that he is unwilling to 
give it up— that he has a real interest in retaining it, 
and is not driven by the distresses of the present mo- 
ment to destrcy the future prodnctiveness of the soil. 
Any rent which the landlord accepts more than this, 
or any system by which more rent than this is obtain- 
ed, is to borrow money upon the most usurious and 
pro^gate interest — to increase the revenue of the pre- 
sent dav by the absolute ruin of the propertjT. Such 
Is the effect produced by a middleman : ne gives high 
prices that he may obtain higher firom the occupier ; 
more is paid by the actual occupier than is consistent 
with the safety and preservation of the machine ; the 
land is run out, and, m the eud^ that maximum of rent 
we have described is not obtained ; and not only is 
the property injured by such a system, but in Ireland 
the most shoclong consequences ensue from it. There 
i« little manufacture in Ireland ; the price of labour is 
low, the demand for labour irregular. If a poor man 
is driven, by distress of rent, from his potato garden, 
he has no other resource — all is lost : he will do the 
impossible (as the French say) to retain it ; and siib- 
acnbeany bond, and promise any rent. The middle- 
man has no character to lose ; and he knew^ when he 
took up the occupation, that it was one with which 
pity had nothing to do. On he drives ; and backward 
the poor peasant recedes, losing something at every 
step, till he oomes to the very brink of despair ; and 
then he recoils and murders his oppressor, and is a 
WhUe Soy or a Right ifoy;— the soldier shoots him, 
and the judge hangs him. 

In the debate which took place in the Irish House 
of Commons, upon the bill for preventing tumultuous 
xisings and assemblies^ on the 31st of January, 1787, 
the Attorney-General submitted to the House the fol- 
lowing narrative of facts. 

<The oonunencement,' said he, 'wss in one or two pa- 
riahtt in the county of Kerry: and they proceeded thus. 
The people assemued in a Catholic chapel, and there took 
ta oaUi to obey the laws of Oaftain lugnty and to starve 



ttedagy. Ttoy ttien proceeded to (he next pariahei, on 
the following Sunday, and there awore the people in the 
same manner; with thU addition, that they (the people last 
sworn) should on the ensuing Sunday proceed to the chapels 
of their next neighbouring parishes, and swear the inhabi- 
tante of those parishes in like manner. Proceeding In this 
manner, thw veiy soon went through the provfaice of Mun- 
stcr. The first object was, the r^ormatiou of tithes. They 
swore not to give more than a certain price i»cr acre: not to 
assist, or to allow them to be assisted, m drawing the tithe, 
and to permit no ^oetor. They next took upon them to 
prevent the collection of parish cesses; next to nominate 
pariah derks, and in some cases curates : to say what church 
should or should not be repaired; and in one case to thxeaten 
that they would burn a new church, if the old one were not 
nven for a mass-house. At last they proceeded to regulate 
the price of lands; to raise the price of labour? and to 
oppose the collection of the hearth money, and other taxes. 
Bodies of 5000 of them have been seen to march through 
the country unarmed, and if met by any magistrate, they 
never qfered the fmaUeet rudeneu or (fffen^e; on the con- 
trary, ftey had allowed persons chaived with crhnes to be 
taken from amongst them by the magistrate alone, ^"^»i4ed 
by any force.* 

< The Attorney-General said he was well acquainted with 
the province of Munster, and that it was impossible for 
human wretchedness to eaxeed that (jf the peasantry of thai 
promnee. The unhappy tenantry were ground to pMer by 
relenUess landlords; that, far from being able to give ttie 
dexgy their just dues, they had not food or ratanent for 
ttiemsdves--the landlord grasped the whole; andsoiry was 
he to add, that, not satisfied with the present extortion, some 
landlords had been so base as to instkate'the insuraenta to 
rob the clemy of their Uthes, not in order to aUeviate the 
distresses of the tenantry, but that they might add tha 
deigy's share to the cruel rack-rents they already paid. 
The poor people of Munster Uved in a more abject staU of 
poverty than human nature eovld be supposed eewU to iear.'— 
(Srattan's Speeches, vol. I. 292. 

We are not, of course, in such a discussion, to be 

fovemed by names. A middleman might be tied up, 
y the strongest legal restriction, as to the price ha 
was to exact from the under-tenants, and then ha 
would be no more pernicious to the estate than a 
steward. A steward might be protected in exactions 
as severe aa the most rapacious middleman ; and then, 
of course, it would be the same thing under another 
name. The practice to which we object is, the too 
common method in Ireland of extorting the last far- 
thing which the tenant is willing to give for land, ra- 
ther than quit it : and the maclunery by which such 
practice is carried into effect, is that of the middle- 
man. It is not only that it ruins the land ; it ruins the 
people also. They are made so poor— brought so 
near the ground— that they can sink no lower : and 
burst out at last into all the acts of desperation and 
revenge, for which Ireland is so notorious. Men who 
have money in their pockets and find that they are 
improvmg in their circumstances, don't do these 
thing^. Opulence, or the hope of opulence or com- 
fort, is the parent of decency, order, and submission 
to the laws. A landlord in Ireland understands the 
luxury of carriages and horses ; but has no relish for 
the greater luxury of surrounding himself with a mor- 
al and grateful tenantry. The absent proprietor looks 
only to revenue, and cares nothing for the disorder 
anadegradationof a country which he never means 
to visit. There are very honourable exceptions to 
this charge : but there are too many living instances 
that it is just. The rapacity of the Irish landlord in- 
duces him to aUow of the extreme division of his 
lands. When the daughter marries, a little portion of 
the little farm is broken off-— another comer for Pat- 
rick, and another for Dermot — ^till the land is broken 
into sections, upon one of which an £^glish cow could 
not stand. Twenty mansions of misery are thus rear- 
ed instead of one. A louder cry of oppression is lift- 
ed up to heaven; and fresh enemies to the I^glish 
name and power are multiplied on the earth. The 
Irish gentlemen, too. extremely desirous of political 
influence, multiply ureeholds, and split votes; and 
this propensity tends of course to increase the miser- 
able redundance of living beings, under which Ireland 
is groaning. Among the manifold wretchedness to 
which the poor Irish tenant is liable, we must not paai 
over the practice of driving for rent. A lets land to 
B| who leto It to C| who lets it again to D. P pays G 
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his rent) and C payi B. But if B faUs to pay A, the 
cattle of B, C, D are all driven to the poond, and, af- 
ter the interval of & few days, sold by auction. A 
general driving of this kind very frequently leads to a 
bloody insurrection. It may be ranked among the 
classical grievances of Ireland. 

Potatoes enter for a great deal into the present con- 
dition of Ireland. They are much cheaper than 
wheat ; and it is so easy to rear a family upon them, 
that there is no check to population from the difficul- 
ty of procuring food. The population therefore goes 
on with a rapidity approachmg almost to that of new 
countries, and in a much greater ratio than the im- 
proving agriculture and manufactures of the country 
can find employment for it. All degrees of all nations 
begin with living in pig-styes. The king or the priest 
first gets out of them ; then the noble, then the pau- 
per, m proportion as each class becomes more and 
more opulent. Better tastes arise from better cicum- 
stances : and the luxury of one period is the wretch- 
edness and poverty of another. £nglish peasants, in 
the time of Henry the Seventh, were lodged as badly 
as Irish peasants now are ; but the population was 
limited by the difficulty of procuskig a com subsis- 
tence. The improvements of this kingdom were more 
rapid ; the price of labour rose ; and, with it, the lux- 
ury and comfort of the peasant, who is now decently 
lodged and clothed, and who would think himself in 
the last stage of wretchedness, if he had nothing but 
an Iron pot in a turf house, and plenty of potatoes in 
it. The use of the potato was introduced into Ire- 
land when the wretched accommodation of her own 
peasantry bore some proportion to the state of those 
accommodations all over Europe. But they have in- 
creased their population so fast, and, in conjunction 
with the oppressive government of Ireland retarding 
improvement, have kept the price of labour so low, 
that the Irish poor have never been able to emerge 
from their mud cabins, or to acquire any taste for 
deanl'mess and decency of appearance. Mr. Curwen 
has the following description of Irish cottages. 

* These mansions of miserable eiistence, for eo they may 
truly be described, conformably to our general estimation of 
those Indispensable comforts roqulaite to constitute the bap- 
pincss of rational beings, are mo^t commonly composed of 
two rooms on the ground floor, a mo»t appropriate term, 
for they are literally on the earth; the surface of which ia 
not unfrequently reduced a foot or more, to save the ex- 
pense of so much outward wallinff. The one is a refectory, 
the other the dormitory. The rumiture of the former, if 
the owner ranks ii^ the upper part of the 9cale of scanti- 
ness, will con«*i^t of a kitchen dresser, well provided and 
hi^my decorated with crockery^not less apparently the 
pnde of the husband than tbe result of female vanity in the 
wife: which, with a table, a chest, a few stools, and an iron 
pot, complete thecatalo^ueof conveniences generally found, 
•» belonging to the cabin; while a spinning-vrhed, furnish- 
ed oy the Linen Board, and a loom, ornament vacant spaces, 
that otherwise would remain unfurnished. In iluing up the 
latter, wbich cannot, on any occai<'ion, or by any display, 
add a feather to the weight or importance expected to be 
excited by the appearance of the former, the inventory is 
limited to one, and sometimes two bedA. serving for the 
repose of the whole family ! However downy these may 
be to limbs impatient for rest, their corerings appeared to 
be very alight; and the whole of the apartment created re- 
flections of a verv painful nature. Under such privations, 
with a wet mud floor, and a roof in tatters, bow idle the 
search for comforts!'— Curvrcn, I, 112, 118, 

To this we shall add one more on the same sub- 
ject. 

* The gigantic figure, bare- headed before me, had a beard 
that would not have disgraced an ancient Israelite— he was 
without shoes or stockings — and almost a sans-culotte-'Wlth 
a coat or rather a jacket, that appeared as if the first blatrt 
of wind would tear it to tatters. Though his garb was thus 
tattered,«he had a manly commanding countenance. I 
asked permission to see the hiside of hts cabin, to which I 
received his most courteous assent. On stooping to enter 
at the door I was stopped, and found that pomisslon from 
another was necessary before I could be admitted. A pig, 
which was fastened to a stake driven into the floor, wlfii 
length of rooe »ufflcient to permit him the enjoyment of 
son and sir, demanded some courtesy, which I showed him, 
and was suffered to enter. The wife wss engsged in boiling 
ihreadi and by h«r lid^ ntar thsfljs, a lorslr inOnt was 



sleeping, without any covexing, on a bare board. WMOm 
the fire gave additional glow to the countenance of tbe 
babe, or that nature impressed on its unconscious cheek a 
blush that the lot of man should be exposed to isuch priva- 
tions, I will not decide; but if the cause be referable to the 
latter, it was in perfect unison with my own feelings. Two 
or three other children crowded round the mother: on their 
rosy countenances health seemed established in spite of filth 
and ragged garments. The dress of the poor woman was 
barely sufficient to satisfy decency. Her countenance bore 
the impression of a set melancholy, tinctured with an 
appearance of ill health* The hovel, which did not exceed 
twelve or fifteen feet in length, and ten in breadth, was 
half obscured by smoke— chimney or window 1 saw none; 
the door served the various purposes of an inlet to li^bt, 
and the outlet to smoke. The furniture consisted of two 
stools, an iron pot, and a spinning-whed— while a sack 
stuffed with strsw, and a sixigle blanket laid on planks, 
served as a bed for the repose of the whole family. Need I 
attempt to describe my sensations? The statement alone 
cannot fail of conreying, to a mind like youns an adequate 
idea of them— t could not long remain a witness to this 
acme of human misery. As I left the deplorable habitation, 
the mistress followed me to repeat her thanks for the tiide 
I had bestowed. This gave me an oppoitunii^ of observing 
her person more partkulariy. She was a tall iifiure, her 
countenance composed of interwting features, and with 
every appearance of having once been handsome. 

« UnwiUing to quit the village without first satisfying my- 
self whether what I had seen was a solitaiv incstance, or a 
sample of Its general state ; or whether the extremity of 

Sover^ I had just beheld had arisen fh>m peculiar improvi- 
ence and want of management in one wretclied family; 
I went into an adjoining habitation, where I found a poor 
old woman of eighty, whose mimsrable exi^^tence was pain- 
f vJHy continued by the maintenance of her grand-daughter. 
Their condition, if possible, was more deplorable.'-'C'tt/'- 
wen, 1, 181, 188. 

This wretchedness, of which all strangers who visit 
Ireland are so sensible, proceeds certainly, in great 
measure, from their acciaentul use of a food so cheap, 
that it encourages population to an extraordinary de- 
gree, lowers the price of labour, and leaves the multi- 
tudes which it csuls into existence almost destitute of 
every thing but food. Many more hve, in conse- 
quence of uie introduction of potatoes; but all live in 
S eater wretchedness. In the progress of population, 
e potato must of course' become at last as diliicult 
to be procured as any other food ; and then let the po- 
litical economist calculate what the immensity uad 
wretchedness of a people must be, where the fartiier 
progress of population is checked by the difficulty of 
procuring potatoes. 

The consequence of the long mismanagement and 
oppression of Ireland., and of the singular circumstanc- 
es m which it is placed, is, that it is a semibarbarous 
coimtry :— more shame to those who have thus ill 
treated a fine country, and a fine people ; but it is part 
of the present case of Ireland. The barbarism of Ire- 
land is evinced by the frequency and ferocity of du- 
els, — the hereditary clannish reuds of the common 
people, — and the fights to which they ^ve birth, — 
the atrocious cruelties practised in the insurrectinns 
of the common people — and their proneness to insur- 
rection. The lower Irish live in a state of greater 
wretchedness than any other people in Europe, in- 
habiting so fine a soil and climate. It is difficult, of. 
ten impossible, to execute the process of law. In 
cases where gentlemen are concerned, it is often not 
even attempted. The conduct of under-8herifi*s is of- 
ten very corrupt.* We are afraid tbe magistmcy of 
Ireland is very inferior to that of this country ; the 
spirit of jobbmg and bribery is very widely diffused, 
and upon occasions when the utmost purity prevails 
in the sister kingdom. Military force is necessary all 
over the country, and often for the most common and 
just operations of government. The behaviour of the 
higher to the lower orders is much less gentle and de- 
cent than in England. Blows from superiors to infe- 
riors are more frequent, and the punishment for such 
aggression more doubtiol. The word gentleman seems, 
in Ireland, to put an end to most processes of law. 
Arrest a gentleman ! ! ! ! — take out a warrant against 
a gentleman — are modes of operation not Tery com- 
mon hi the administration of Irish justice. If a man 

• TlM difisttl^ often ii t9 catch the ihsrift 
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Btxike* the meooest peasant in EngJand, he is either | 
Imocked down in his turn, or immediately taken be- 
fore a magistrate. It is impossible to live in Ireland, { 
without perceiving the various points in which it is in- 
ferior in civilization. Want or unity in feeling and 
interest among the people,— -irritability, violence, and 
revenge,— want of comlbrt and cleanliness in the low- 
er orders, — ^habitual disobedience to the law, — ^wantof 
confidence in magistrates, — corruption, venality, the 
perpetual necessity of recurring to military force,— uU 
carry back the observer to that remote and early con- 
dition of mankind, which an Englishman can learn 
only in the pages of the antiquary or the historian. 
We do not draw this picture for censure, but for truth. 
We admire the Irish, — feel the most sincere pity for 
the state of Ireland, and think the conduct of the 
English to that country to have been a system of cru- 
elty and contemptible meanness. With such a cli- 
mate, such a soil, and such a people, thb inferiority 
of Ireland to the rest of Europe is directly chargeable 
to the long wickedness of the English Government. 

A direct consequence of the present uncivilized 
state of Ireland is, that very little English capital tra- 
vels there. The man who deals in steam-engmes, and 



ckly and quietly 

turally bear high taxes and rivalry m England, or em- 
israte to any part of the Continent^ or to America, ra- 
ther than plunge hito Irish pohtics and passions. 
There is nothing which Ireland wants more than large 
manufieicturin^ towns, to take off its superfluous popu- 
lation. But internal peace must come first, ana then 
the arts of peace will follow. The foreign manufactu- 
rer will hardly think of embarking his capital, where 
be cannot be sure that his existence is sate. Another 
check to the manufacturing greatness of Ireland, is 
the scarcity — not of coal— but of ^ood coal, cheaply 
raised ; an article in which (in spite of papers in the 
Irish Transactions) they are lamentably mferior to 
the English. 

Another consequence from some of the causes we 
have stated, is the extreme idleness of the Irish la- 
bourer. There is nothing of tliC value of which the 
Irish seem to have so little notion as that of time. 
They scratch, pick, dandle, stare, gape, and do any 
thing but strive ana wrestle with the task before 
them. The most ludicrous of all human objects, is an 
Irishman ploughing. — A gigantic figure — a seven foot 
machine for tummg potatoes into human nature, 
wrapt up in an immense great coat, and urging on two 
starved ponies, with dreadful imprecations, and up- 
lifted shulala. The Irish crow discerns a coming per- 
quisite, and is not inattentive to the proceedinffs of 
the steeds. The fttrrov which is to be the depository 
of the future crop, is not unlike, either in oepth or 
regularity, to those domestic furrows which the nails 
of the meek and mudi-uijured wife plough, in some 
family quarrel, upon the cheeks or the aeservedly 
punisnedhnsband. The weeds seem to fall content- 
edly, knowing that they have fulfilled their destiny, 
ana left behind them, for the resurrection of the ensu- 
ing spring, an abundant and healthy progeny. The 
whole is a scene of idleness, laziness, and poverty, of 
which it is impossible, in this active and enterpnzmg 
country, to form the most distant conception ; but 
strongJv indicative of habits, whether secondary or 
original, which wiU long present a powerful impedi- 
ment to the improvement of Ireland. 

fhe Irish character contributes something to retard 
the improvements of that country. The Irishman has 
many good qualities : he is brave, witty, generous, 
eloquent, hospitable, and open-hearted ; but he is 
vam, ostentatious, extravagant, and fond of display— 
Mght in counsel—deficient in perseverance — without 
skill is private or public economy — an enjoyer, not 
as acqairer — one who despises the slow and patient 
virtues — ^who wants the superstructure without the 
foundation — ^the result without the previous operation 
—the oak without the acorn and the three nimdred 
years of expectation. The Irish are irascible, pron^ 
to debt, and to fight, and very impatient of the re- 
•tnints of Isw. mh ft peoplt ar^ not likely to keep 



their eyes steadily upon the main chance, like the 
Scotch or the Dutch. England strove very hard, at 
one period, to compel the Scotch to pay a double 
Church ; — but Sawney took his pen and ink ; and find- 
ing what a sum it amounted to, became furious, and 
drew his sword. God forbid the Irishmai^ should do 
the same! the remedy, now, would be worse than 
the disease ; but if the oppressions of England had 
been more steadily resisted a century ago, Ireland 
would not have been the scene of poverty, misery, and 
distress which it now is. 

The Catholic religion, among other causes, contri- 
butes to the backwardness and barbarism of Ireland. 
Its debasine superstition, childish ceremonies^ and 
the profound submission to the priesthood which it 
teacnes, all tend to darken men's minds, to impede 
the progress of knowledge and inquiry, and to prevent 
Ireland from becoming as free, as powerful, and as 
rich as the sister kingdom. Thougn sincere friends 
to Catholic emancipation, we are no advocates for the 
Catholic religion. We should be very glad to see a 
general conversion to Protestantism among the Irish ; 
but we do not think that violence, privations, and in- 
capacities, are the proper methods of making prose- 
lytes. 

Such, then, is Ireland, at this period. — a land mors 
barbarous than the rest of Europe, because it has 
been worse treated and more cruelly oppressed. Ma^ 
ny uf the incapacities and privations to which the 
Catholics were exposed, have been removed by law ; 
but, in such instances, they are stiU incapacitated and 
deprived by cu >tom. Mariy cruel and oppressive laws 
are still enforced agaiiist them. A ninth part of the 
population engrosses all the honours of the country ; 
the other nme pay a tenth of the product of the earth 
for the support oi a religion in which .they do not be- 
lieve. Tnere is little capital in the countiy. The 
great and rich men are called by business, or allured 
by pleasure, into England ; their estates are given up 
to factors, and the utmost farthing of rent extorted 
from the poor, who, if thev give up the hmd, cannot 
get e Jiployment in manuiactures, or regular employ- 
ment in husbandry. The common people use a sort 
of food so very cneap, that they can rear familiesi 
who cannot procure employment, and who have little 
more of the comforts of life than food. The Irish are 
light-minded — ^want of employment has made them 
icfie — they are irritable and brave — have a keen re- 
memberonce of the past wrongs they have suffered, 
and the present wrongs they are suffering from Eng- 
land. Tne consequence of all this is, eternal riot and 
insurrection, a whole army of soldiers in time of pro- 
found peace, and general rebellion whenever England 
is busy with other enemies, or off her guard ! And 
thus it will be while the same causes continue to ope- 
rate, for ages to come,— and worse and worse as the 
rapidly Increasing population of the Catholics be- 
comes more and more numerous. 

The remedies are, time and justice ; and that jus- 
tice consists in repealing all laws which make any 
distinction between the two religions ; in placing over 
the government of Ireland, not the stupid, amiable, 
and insignificant noblemen who have too often been 
sent there, but men who feel deeply the wrongs of 
Ireland, and who have an ardent wish to heal them ; 
who will take care that Catholics, when eligible, sbaU 
be elected ;* who will share the patronage of Ireland 
proportionally among the two parties, and give to 
just and liberal laws the same vigour of execution 
which has hitherto been reserved only for decrees of 
tyranny, and the enactments of oppression. The in- 
iustice'and hardship of supporting two churches must 
be put out of si^ht, if it cannot or ought not to be 
cured. The political economist, the moralist, and 
the satirist, must combine to teich moderation and 
superintendence to the great Irish proprietors. Pub- 
lic talk and clamour may do sometning for the poor 
Irish, as it did for the slaves in the West Indies. Ire- 
land will become more quiet under such treatment, 
and then more rich, more comfortable, and more civi* 

* Great OMfit is dus to the WU^i tar tke patceai«»W^ 
■tovsd oa Cstholiost 
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Ized ; and the horrid soectaele of folly and tyranny, 
irhich it at present exhibits, may in time be lemoTed 
Irom the eyes of Europe. 

There are two eminent Irishmen now in the Honse 
»f Conmions, Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning, who 
wiU subscribe to the justness of every syllable we 
have said upon this subject ; and who have it in their 
power, by making it the condition of their remaining 
m office, to liberate their native country, and raise it 
to its just rank among the nations of the earth. Tet 
the court buys them over, year after year, by the 
pomp and jperquisites of office, and year after year 
they come mto the House of Conmions, feeling ^eo- 
ly, and describing poweriuUy, the injuries of five mil- 
lions of their coontrymeny>--end continue members of 
a government that inflicts those evils, under thepiti> 
fol delusion that it is not a cabinet question^— -as ii the 
Bcratchings and auarrellings of kings and queens could 
alone cement pohticians together in indissoluble unity, 
while the fate and fortune of one-third ot the empire 
might be complimented away ftom one minister to 
another, without the smallest breach in their cabinet 
alliance. Politicians, at least honest politicians, should 
be very flexible and accommodatinj^ in little things, 
▼ery rigid and inflexible in great things. And is this 
not a great thing ? Who has painted it in finer and 
more commanding eloquence than Mr. Canning? 
Who has taken a more sensible and statesman-Uke 
view of our miserable and cruel policy, than Lord 
Castlereagh? You would think, to hear them, that 
the same planet could not contain them and the op- 
pressors ot their country, — ^perhaps not the same solar 
system. Yet for money, claret, and patronage, they 
lend their countenance, assistance, and friendship, to 
the ministers who are tne stem and inflexible enemies 



to the emancipation of Ireland 

Thank God that all is not profligacy and corruption 
in the history of that devoted people— and that the 
name of Irishman does not always carry with it the 
idea of the oppressor or the oppressed — the plunderer 
or the plundered— the tyrant or the slave. Great men 
haUow a whole people, and lift up all who live in thehr 
time. What Inshman does not reel proud that he has 
lived in the days of Grattan ? who has not turned to 
him for comfort, from the false friends and open ene- 
mies of Ireland f who did not remember him in the 
days of its burnings and wastings and murders ? Ko 

fovemment ever msmayed him — the world could not 
ribe him— he thought only of Ireland— lived for no 
other object— dedicated to her his beautiful fancy, his 
elegant wit^ his manly courage^ and all the splendour 
of his astonishing eloquence. He was so bom, and so 
gifted, that poetry, forensic skill, elegant literature, 
and all the highest attainments of human genius, were 
within his reach ; but he thought the noblest occupa- 
tion of a man was to make other men happy and free ; 
and in that straight line he went on for fifty years, 
without one side-look, without one yielding thought, 
without one motive in his heart which he might not 
have laid open to the view of God and man. He is 
gone ! — ^but there is not a single day of his honest life 
of which every good Irishnmn would not be more 
proud, than of the whole political existence of his 
eountrymen^the annual deserters and betrayers of 
their native land. 
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Kaibb. 1819. 

Wheh Lord Dacre (then Mr. Brand) brought into the 
House of Commons his bill for the amendment of the 
game laws, a sjrstem of greater mercy and humanity 
was in vain recommended to that popular branch of 
the lef^slatnre. The interests of humanity, and the 
interests of the lord of the manor, were not, nowever, 
opposed to each other ; nor any attempt made to deny 
the superior importance of the last. No such bold or 
m l a rmm g topics were agitated ; but it was contended 
thatjif towa wan lesi ferocious, then would be more 



partridges— if the lower oideis of mankind weft not 
torn from their families and banished to Botany Bay, 
hares and pheasants would be increased in number, 
or, at least, not diminished. It is not, however, till 
after long experience, that mankind ever think of re- 
curring to humane expedients for effecting their ob- 
jects. The rulers who ride the people never think of 
coaxUig and patting till they have worn out the lashes 
of their whips, ana broken the rowels of their spurs. 
The legislators of the trigger replied, that two laws 
had lately passed which would answer their purpose 
of preserving srame : the one, an act for tran&por Jng 
men found with arms in their hands for the purposes 
of killing game in the night ; the other, an act for 
rendering the buyen of the game equally guilty with 
the seller, and for involving both in the same penalty. 
Three seasons have elapsed since the last of these 
laws was passed ; and we appeal to the experience of 
all the great towns in England, whether the difficulty 
of procuring game in the slightest degree increased? 
— ^whethernaies, partridges, and pheasants are not 
purchased with as much facility as Wore the passing 
this act ? — whether the price of such unlavrfiil com* 
modities is even in the slightest degree increased ? 
Let the Assize and Sessions' calendan bear witness, 
whether the law for transporting poachers has not 
had the most direct tendency to encourage bmtal a»> 
saults and ferocious murden. There is hardly now a 
jail-delivery in which some gamekeeper has not mur- 
dered a poacher— or some poacher a gamekeeper. If 
the Question concerned the payment of five pounds, a 
poacher would hardly risk Lis life rather than be 
taken ; but when he is to go to Botany Bay for seven 
yean, he summons together his brother poachers— 
thev get brave f^om rum, numben, and despair— and 
a bloody battle ensues. 

Anotner method by which it is attempted to defeat 
the depredations of the poacher, is by setting spring 
guns to murder any person who comes within their 
reach ; and it is to tms last new feature in the sup- 
poMd game laws, to which, on the present occasion, 
we intend principally to confine our notice. 

We utterly disclaim all hostility to the game laws 
in general. Game ought to belong to those who feed 
it. All the landowners in England are fairly entitled 
to all the game in England. These laws are coo- 
stracted upon a basis of substantial justice ; but there 
is a great deal of absurdity and tyranny mingled 
with them, and a perpetual and vehement desire on 
the part or the country gentlemen to push the provi. 
sions of these laws up to the highest point of tyranni- 
cal severity. 

< Is it lawful to put to death by a spring gun, or any 
other machine, an unqualified person trespassing upon 
your woods or fields in pursuit of ^ame, and who nas 
received due notice of your intention, and of the risk 
to which he is exposed 7' This, we think, is stating 
the question as fairly as can be stated. We purposely 
exclude gardens, orchards, and all contiguity to the 
dwelling-house. We exclude, also, all felonious in- 
tention on the part of the deceased. The object of 
his expedition shall be proved to be game ; and the 
notice he received of his danger shall to allowed to be 
as complete as possible. It must also be part of the 
case, that the spring gun was placed there for the ex- 
press purpose of defending the game, by killing or 
wouncung the poacher, or spreading terror, or doinff 
anything that a reasonable man ought to Imow would 
happen from such a proceeding. 

Suppose any gentleman were to give notice that aU 
other persons must abstain iVom his manore ; that he 
himself and his servants paraded the woods and fields 
with loaded pistols and blunderbusses, and would 
shoot any body who fired at a partridge ; and suppose 
he wero to keep his word, and shoot through the head 
some rash trespasser who defied this bravado, and was 
determined to nave his sport : — Is there doubt that he 
would be guUtyof murder? We suppose no resist- 
ance on the part of the trespasser ; but that, the mo- 
ment he passes the line of demarcation with his dogs 
and gun, he is shot dead by the proprietor of the land 
from behind a tree. If this ifr not murder, what is 
murder f We will make tha case a llttla better fof 
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the homlcMe wqjidn. It than be night s the poacher, 
an unquaMed person, stepe OTer the line of aemarca- 
tioa with hie nets and snares, and is instantly shot 
through the head by the pistol of the proprietor. We 
have no doobt that this would be murder^that it oiwht 
to be considered as murder, and punished as mur&r. 
We think this so clear, that it would be a waste of 
time to argue it. There is no kind of resistance on 
the part of the deceased; no attempt to run away; 
he is not exen challenged : but instantly shot dead oy 
the proprietor of the wood, for no other crime than 
the tntentioji of killing game unlawfully. We do not 
suppose that any man, possessed of the elements of 
law and conunon sense, would deny this to be a case 
of murder, let the previous notice to the deceased 
haTe been as perfect as it could be. It is true, a tres- 
passer in a park may be killed ; but then it is when 
Be wUl not render himself to the keepers, upon an 
hue and cry to stiand to the kins's peace. But deer 
are property, game is not; and this power of slaying 
deer-stealers is by the 21 st Edward I., de MaHfactoru 
bus in Parcitj and by 3d and 4th Wilham & Mary, c. 
10. So rioters may be killed, house-burners, ravishen, 
felons refusing to oe arrested, felons escapmg, felons 
breaking jail, men resisting a civil process— may all 
be put to death. All these cases of justifiable homi- 
cide are laid down and admitted in our books. But 
who ever heard, that to pistol a poacher was justifi- 
able homicide ? It has long been decided, that it is 
oniawful to kill a dog who is pursuing game in a 
manor. < To decide the contrary,' says Lord Ellen- 
borough, < would outrage reason and sense.* (Vere v. 
Lord Cawdor and King, 11 £tuty 366.) Pointers have 
always been treated by the legislature with great de. 
licacy and consideration. To < tciah to be a dog and to 
bay the wtoorif^ is not quite so mad a wish as the poet 
thought it. 

If these things are ao, what is the difference be- 
tween the act of firing yourself, and placing an engine 
which does the same thinff? In the one case your 
hand pulls the trigger ; in the other, it places the wire 
which communicates with the trigger, and causes the 
death of the trespasser. There is the same intention 
of slaying in both cases— there is precisely the same 
homao agency in both cases ; only the steps are rather 
more numerous in the latter case. As to the bad 
efiects of allowing proprietors of game to put tres- 
passers to death at once, or to set guns that will do it, 
we can have no hesitation in saying, that the first 
method, of riving the power of lifo and death to 
esquires, would be by fiur the most humane. For, as 
we have observed in a pfevious Essay on the Game 
laws, a live armigeral sprmg gun would dtstii^guish an 
accidental trespasser from a real poachei^-<a woman 
or a boy from a man— perhaps might spare a fViend 
or an acquaintance— or a father of a iamily with ten 
children^-or a small freeholder who voted tor admin- 
istration. But this new rural artillery must destroy, 
without mercy and selection, every one who ap- 
proaches it. 

In the case of Hot versus Wilks, Esq., the four 
jodges, Abbot, Bailey, Holroyd, and Best, gave their 
opinions seriaHm on points connected with this ques- 
tion. In this cage, as reported in Chetwynd's edition 
of Bum's Justice, 1820, voL ii. p. 600, Abbot C. J. ob- 
serves as follows : — 

* I cannot naj that repeated and increaainf acts of asfreaaion 
max not reaaonablj call for increaaed meana of defence and 
protection. I believe that many of the persona whocnuae Kt- 
pines of this deacription to be placed in their iprounds, do not 
lio so with an intention to injure any person, but really believe 
that the pubttcation of notieea will prevent any person from 
auatalninf an injury ; and that no person having the notice 
pven bim, will be weak and toiAiah enoufh to expoae " 
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of preventing, by meana of terror, iiyi 
rather than firom any motive of doing ttu 



to their property, 
lua injury.' 



< Increased means of defence and protection,' but in- 
creased (his lordship should remember,) from the pay- 
ment of five pounds to instant death— and mstant death 
mflicted, not by the arm of law. but by the arm of the 
proprietor ; could the Lord Chief Justice of the King's 



Bench faitend to say, that the impotilbility of potting 
an end to poaching oy other means, would justify the 
infliction of death upon the offender ? Is ne so igno- 
rant of the philosophy of punishing, as to unagine he 
has nothing todo but to give ten stnpes instead of two, 
an hundred instead of ten, and a thousand, if an hun- 
dred will not do ? to substitute the prison for pecuniary 
fines^ and the eallows instead of the jail ? It is im- 
possible so enBghtened a judge can lorget. that the 
sympathies of mankind must be consultea ; that it 
would be wrong to break a person upon the wheel for 
stealing a penny loaf, and tnat graaations in punish- 
ments must be carefully accommodated to gradationa 
in crime ; that if poaching is punished more than man* 
kmd in general think it ought to be punished, the fault 
will either escape with impunity, or the delinquefiit be 
driven to desperation ; that if poaching and murder are 
punished equally, every poacLer will be an assassin. 
Besides, too. if the principle is right in the unlimited 
and unqualified manner in which the Chief Justice puts 
it — if defonce goes on increasing with aggression, the 
legislature at feast must determine upon their eoual 
pace. If an act of Parliament made it a capital of- 
fence to poach upon a manor, as it is to commit a bur- 
glary in a dwellme-hottse, it might then be as lawful 
to shoot a person for trespassing upon your manor.- as 
it is to kill a thief for breaking mto your house. But, 
the real Question is— and so in sound reasoning his 
lordship snould have put it—' If the law at this mo- 
ment determines the aggression to be in such a state, 
that it merits only a pecuniary fine after summons and 
proof, has any sporadic squire the right to say, that it 
shall be punisned with death, before any summons and 
without any proof ?' 

It appears to us, too, very singular to say, that many 
persons who cause engines of this description to be 
placed in their ground, do not do so with an intention 
of injuring any peraon, but really believe that the pub- 
lication of notices will prevent any person f^om sus- 
taining an injury, and that no person^ having the no- 
tice given him, will be weak and foolish enouffh to ex- 
pose himself to the perilous consequences of his tres- 
pass. But if this is the real belief of the engineer — H 
he thinks the mere notice will keep people away — then 
he must think it a mere inutility uuit tne guns riiould 
be placed at all; if he thinks that many will be de- 
terred, and a few come, then he must mean to shoot 
those few. He who believes his gun will never be 
called upon to do its duty, need set no gun, and trust 
to rumour of their being set, or being loaded, for hia 
protection. Against the gun and the powder we have 
no complaint ; they are perfectly fair and admissible : 
our quarrel is with the bullets. He who sets a loaded 
gun, means it should go off if it is touched. But what 
signifies the mere empty wish that there may be no 
miscliief. when I perform an action which my common 
sense tells me may produce the wont mischief? If I 
hear a great noise m the street, and fire a buUet to keep 
people quiet, I may not perhaps have intended to kills 
I may have wished to have produced quiet by mere 
terror, and I may have expressed a strong hope that 
my object has been effected without the destraction of 
human life. Still I have done that which every man 
of sound intellect knows is likely to kill ; and if any 
one falls from my act, I am guilty of murder. * Fur- 
ther,' (says Lord Coke,) < if there be an evil intent, 
though that intent extendeth not to death, it is murder. 
Thus, if a man, knowing that many j>eople are in the 
street, throw a stone over the wall, mtending only to 
ftighten them, or to eive them a little hurt, and there- 
upon one is killed — this is murder — ^for he hath an ill 
intent ; though that intent extended not to death, and 
though he kx^w not the party slain.' (3 Inst. 67.) If 
a man is not mad, he must be presumed to foresee 
common consequences if he puts a bullet into a soring 
gun— he may oe supposed to foresee that it wiU kiu 
any poacher who touches the wire— and to that conse- 
quence he must stand. We do not suppose all preser- 
vers of game to be so bloodily inclmed that they 
would prefer the death of a poacher to his staying 
away. Their object is to preserve game ; they have 
no objection to preserve the lives of their fellow-crea^ 
tores also, if both can exist at the same time ; if not 
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the least worthy of 6od^ creatures must fall— the 
rustic without a soul — not the Christian partridge — not 
the immortal pheasant— not the rational woodcock, or 
the accountable hare. 

The Chief Justice quotes the instance of glass and 
spikes fixed upon walls. He cannot mean to infer 
from this, because the law connives at the infliction 
of such small punishments for the protection of pro- 
perty, that it does allow, or ought lo allow, proprie- 
tors to proceed to the punishment of death. Small 
means ot annoyins trespassers may be consistently 
admitted by the law, though more severe ones are 
forbidden, and ought to be forbidden ; unless it fol. 
lows, that what is good in any degree, is good in the 
highest degree. You may correct a servant boy with 
a switch ; but if you bruise him sorely, you are to be 
Indicted — if you kill him, you are hanged. A black- 
smith corrected his servant with a bar of iron; the 
boy died, and the blacksmith was executed. (Grey's 
Case, KeL 64, 65.) A woman kicked and stamped on 
the belly of her child— she was found guilty of mur- 
der. {\ East J P. C. 261.) Si immoderate 9uo jure 
ulatur, tunc reus homiddii sit. There is, besides, this 
additional difference in the two cases put by the Uhief 
Justice, that no publication of notice^ can be so plain, 
in the case of the guns, a,s the sight of the glass or 
the spikes ; tor a trespasser may not believe in the 
notice which he receives^ or he may think he shall 
see a gun, and so avoid it, or that he may have the 
good luck to avoid it, if he does not see it ; whereas, 
of the presence of the glass or the spikes he can have 
no doubt ; and he has no hope of placing his bond in 
any spot where they are not. In the one case, he 
cuts lus fingers upon full and perfect notice , the notice 
of his own senses ; in the other case^ he loses his life 
after a notice which he may disbeheve, and by an 
engine which he may hope to escape. 

Mr. Justice Bailey observes, in the same case, that 
it is not an indictable offence to set spring guns : per- 
haps not. It is not an indictable offence to go about 
with a loaded pistol^ intending to shoot any body who 
^rins at you : out, it jou do it, you are hanged : many 
inchoate acts are innocent, the consummation of 
which is a capital offence. 

This is not a case where the motto applies of Tb- 
Unti non fit injuria. The man does not will to be 
hurt, but he wills to eet the game ; and, with that 
rash confidence natural to many characters, believes 
he shall avoid the evil and gain the good. On the 
contrary, it is a case which exactly arranges itself 
under the maxim, Quando aliquid profdbetur ex directoy 
prohibetur et per obliquum. Give what notice he may, 
the proprietor cannot lawfully shoot a trespasser (who 
neither runs nor resists) with a loaded pistol ; he can- 
not do it ex dxrecto ; how Uien can he do it per obli- 
quumy by arranging on the ground the pistol which 
commits the murder ? 

Mr. Justice Best delivers the following opinion. His 
lordship concluded as follows : 

' This CBM hna been diteuMed it the bar, m if theie enginet 
were r.xrlusively retorted to for the proteetioa of fane] but 
I consider them m lawfully applicable to the protection of 
mvery species of property againct unlawAil trespaaaert. But if 
even tliev might not lawftilly be used for the protection of 
game, I, for one, should be extremely glad to adopt such 
mean9, if they were found sufficient for that purpose ; be- 
cause I think it a great object that gentlemen thonld hare a 
temptation to reside in the cbuatry, amongst their neighbours 
and tenantry, whose intereaU must be materially advaneed by 
•uch a cirettms.tance. The links of aociety are thereby better 
preservedt and the mutual advantage and dependence of the 
nirher classes of society, existing between each other, more 
beurficially maintained. We have seen, in a neighbouring 
country, the baneful consequences of the non-residence of the 
landed gentry ; and in an ingenious work, lately publiahed by 
a foreigner, we learn the fatal effects of a like ayatem on the 
Continent. By preaerving game, gentlemen are tempted to 
reside in the country ; and, considering that the div«raion 
of the field is the only one of which they can partake on the 
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•states, I am of opinion that, for the purpose 1 have stated, it 
to of essential importance that this species of proper^ should 
be inviolably protected.' 

If- this speech of Mr. Justice Best is correctly re- 
ported, it follows, that a man may put his feUow- 
cnaUiiM to death for any inftiogement of his proper- 



ty—for picking the sloes and blackberrSes off hl4 
hedges— -for breaking a few dead sticks out of them 
by night or by day — with resistance or without resist- 
ance — with warning or without warning ; a strange 
method this of keepins up the links of society, and 
maintaining the dependence of the -lower upon the 
higher classes. It certainly is of importance that 
gentlemen should reside on their estates in the coun- 
try ; but not that gentlemen with such opinions as 
these should reside. The more they arc absent 
from the country^ the less strain will there be upon 
those Imks to which the learned judge alludes — the 
more firm that dependence upon which he places so 
just a value. In the case of Dean tersus Clayton, B^rt., 
the Court of Common Pleas were equally dirided upon 
the lawf\ilness of killing a dog coursing a hare by 
means of a concealed dog-spear. We confess that we 
cannot see the least difference between transfixing 
with a spear, or placing a spear so that it will transfix ; 
and, therefore, if Vere versus Lord Cawdor and King, 
is good law, the action could have been maintained m 
Dean versus Clayton ; but the solemn consideration 
concerning the life of the pointer is highly creditable 
to all the judges. They none of them say that il is 
lawful to put a trespassing pointer to death under anv 
circumstances, or tnat they themselves would be gk^ 
to do it ; they all seem duly impressed with the recol- 
lection that they are decidmg the fate of an animal 
faithfully ministerial to the pleasures of the upper 
classes of society : there is an avpful desire to do their 
duty, and a dread of any rash and intemperate deci- 
sion. Seriously speaking, we can hardly beliere this 
report of Mr. Justice Best's speech to be correct ; yet 
we take it from a book which guides the practice of 
nine-tenths of all the magistrates in England. Does a 
jud^e — a cool, calm man. in whose hands are the issues 
of life and death, from wnom so many miserable trem- 
bling human bemgs await their destmy— does he t« U 
us, and tell us in a court of justice, that ho places st;ch 
little value on the life of man, that he would plot the 
destruction of his fellow-creatures for the preservation 
of a few hares and partridges ! * X^othinff which lalU 
from me' (says Mr. Justice Bailey) « shall have a ten- 
dency to encourage the practice.' * I consider them.' 
(says Mr. Justice Best) < as lawfully applicable to tLe 
protection of every species of property ; but eren if 
they might not lawfully be used for the protection of 
^me, Ijfor orUf should he extremely glad to adopt them, 
if they were found sufiScient for th^at purpose.' Can 
any man doubt to which of these two magistrates he 
would rather entrust a decision on liis life, his liberty, 
and his possessions ? We should be very sorry to mis- 
represent Mr. Justice Best, and will give to his din- 
vowal of such sentiments, it he does dmavow them, all 
the publicitjr in our power; but we have cited his very 
words conscientiously and correctly, as they are given 
in the Law Report. We have no doubt he meant to do 
his duty ; we Dlame not his motives, but his feelings 
and his reasoning. 

Let it be observed, that in the whole of this case, 
we have put every circumstance in favour of the mur- 
derer. We have supposed it to be in the night time ; 
but a man may be shot in the day* by a spring gun. 
We have supposed the deceased to be a poacher ; but 
he may be a very innocent man, who has missed his 
way— an unfortunate botanist, or a lover. We have 
supposed notice ; but it is a very possible event that 
the dead man may have been utterly ignorant of the 
notice. This instrument, so highly approved of by 
Mr. Justice Best — ^this knitter together ot the different 
ordersof society— IS levelled promiscuously against the 
guilty or the innocent, the ignorant and the informed. 
No man who sets sucn an infernal machine, believes 
that it can reason or discriminate ; it is made to mur- 
der all alike, and it does murder all alike. 

Blackstone says, that the law of England, IBce that 
of every other well regulated community, is tender of 
the public peace, and careful of the lives of the sub- 
jects ; that it will not suffer with impunity any crime 
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would alMO be punuhed by death J {ComiMniarietf toI. 
ir. 1S2.) ' The law sets so high a value upon the life 
of a man, that it always intends some misbehaviour in 
the person who takes U away, unless by the command 
or express ])ermission of the law.' < And as to the 
necessity which excuses a man who kills another m 
dffendtndo, Lord Bacon calls even that tuuatfUu ad- 

dilis.* {Commentariea, vol. iv. p. 187.) So far this 
tinary of the law. But the very amusements of the 
rich are, in the estimation of Mr. Justice Best, of so 
great importance, that the poor are to be exposed to 
sudden death who interfere with them. Tnere are 
other persons of the same opinion with this magistrate 
respecting the pleasures of the rich. In the last ses- 
sion of Parliament a bill was passed, entitled * An act 
for t|ie summary punishment, in certain cases, of |>er- 
sons wilfully or maliciously damaging, or committing 
trespasses on public or private property.' Annoprmo, 
—(a bad specimen of what is to happen,) — Gwrm IV. 
Re^y cap. 56. In this act it is provided, that < if any 
person shall wilftUly, or maliciously^ commit any da- 
mae^e, injury, or spoil, upon any buildmg, fence, hedge, 
gate, st^'le, guide-post, mile-stone, tree, wood, under- 
wood, orchard, warden, nursery-ground, crop», vegeta- 
bles, plants, lana, or other matter or thing growing or 
being therein, or to or upon any real or personal pro* 
perty of any nature or kind soever, he may be imme- 
diately seized by any body, virithout a warrant, taken 
before a magistrate, and nned (according to the mis- 
chief he has done) to the extent of bl. ; otj in default 
of payment, may be committed to the jail for three 
months.' And at the end comes a clause, exempting 
from the operation of this act all mUch^f done in 
hunting, and by shooters ic^o are qualified. This is 
surely the most impudent piece of legislation that ever 
crept mto the statute book ; and, coupled with Mr. 
Jastice Best's declaration, constitutes the following 
affectionate relation between the diflerent orders of 
society. Says the higher link to the lower, ' If you 
meddle with my game, I will immediately murder 
you ; if yon comnut the slightest injury upon my real 
or personal property, I will take you before a magis- 
trate and fine you five pounds. I am in Parliament, 
and you are not ; and I nave just brought in an act of 
Parliament for that purpose. But so important is it to 
you that my pleasures should not be interrupted, that 
I have exempted myself and friends from tne opera- 
tion of this act ; and we claim the right (without al- 
lowing you any such summary remedy^ of riding over 
yotir fences, hedges, gates, stiles, gmde-posts, mile- 
stones, woods, umierwoods, orchards, gardens, nurse- 
ry grounds, crops, vegetables, plants, lands, or other 
matters or things, growing or being tnereupon — inclu- 
ding your children and yourselves, if you do hot get 
out o'( the way.' Is there, upon earth, such a mockery 
of jastice as an act of Parliament, pretending to pro- 
tect property, sending- a poor hedge-breaker to jail, 
and specially exempting from its operation the accu- 
sing and the judging squire, who, at the tail of the 
hounds, have that mommg, perhaps, ruined as much 
wheat and seeds as woiild purchase fuel a whole year 
for a whole Tillage ? 

It cannot be urged, in extenuation of such a mtirder 
18 we hare described, that the artificer of death had 
no particular malice against the deceased ; that his ob- 
ject was general, and his indignation levelled against 
olTenders in the ag^egate. Every body Imows that 
there is a malice by implication of law. 

* In general, any formal design of doing mischief 
may be called malice ; and therefore, not such killing 
only as proceeds from premeditated hatred and re- 
venge against the person killed, but also, in many 
other eases, such as is accompanied with those cir- 
cumstances that show the heart to be preversely 
wicked, is adjodsed to be of malice prepense.*— 2 
Haw. c. 31. 

< For, where the law makes use of the term, malice 
aforethought, as detcriptiTe of the crime of murder, it 
is not to be understood in that narrow restrained sense 
hi which the modem use of the word malice is apt to 
lead one. a piineiple of malevolence to particuuirs : 
for thA kw, by tne tena malice, iiuditfa, in this bi> 
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stance, meaneth, that the &ct bath been attended 
with such circumstances as are the ordinary symp- 
toms of a wicked heart, regardless of social duty, and 
fatally bent on mischief.'—- 7o«r. 266, 257. 

Ferocity is the natural weapon of the common peo- 
ple. If gentlemen of education and property contend 
with them at this sort of warfare, they will probably 
be defeated in the end. If spring guns are generally 
set — ^if the common people are murdered by them, 
and the legislature do not interfere, the posts of game- 
keeper and lord of the manor will soon be posts of 
honour and danrer. The greatest curse under heaven 
(witness Ireland^ is a peasantry demoralized by the 
barbarity and injustice of their rulers. 

It is expected by some persons, that the severe 
operation of these engines will put an end to the trade 
of a poacher. This has always been predicated of 
every fresh operation of severity, that it was to put 
an end to poachnig. But if this argument is good for 
one thing, it is good for another. Let the first pick* 
pocket who is taken be hung alive by the ribs, and let 
nim be a fortnight in wasting to death. Let us seize 
a little grammar boy, who is robbing orchards, tie his 
arms and legs, throw over him a delicate puff-paste, 
and bake him in a bun-pan in an oven. II j^oaUiing 
can be extirpated hy intensity of punishment, why 
not all other crimes f If racks and g^ibbets and ten. 
ter-hooks are the best method of bringing back the 

?;olden aee, why do we refrain from so easy a receipt 
or abolishing every species of wickedness ? The best 
way of answering a bad argument is not to stop it, 
but to let it go on in its course till it leaps over the 
boundaries of common sense. There is a little book 
called Becearia on Crimes and PunishmentSf which we 
strongly recommend to the attention of Mr. Justice 
Best. He who has not read it, is neither fit to make 
laws, nor to administer them when made. 

As to the idea of abolishing poaching altogether, 
we wUl believe that poaching is abolished when it is 
found impossible to buy game ; or when they have 
risen so greatly in price, that none but people of for- 
tune can buy them. But we are convinced this never 
can. and never will happen. All the traps and guns 
in tne world will never prevent the wealth of the mer- 
chant and manufacturer from commanding the game 
of the landed gentleman. You may, in the pursuit of 
this visionary purpose, render the common people sa- 
vage, ferocious, and vindictive; you may dis^ce 
your laws by enormous punishments, and tne national 
character by these new secret assassinations ; but you 
will never separate the wealthy glutton from the phea- 
sant. The best way is, to take what you want, and 
to sell the rest fairly and openly. This is the real 
spring gun and steel trap wnich will annihilate, not 
the unlawful trader, but the unlawful trade. 

There is a sort or horror in thinking of a whole land 
filled with lurking engines of deatn—- machinations 
against human life under every green tree^traps and 
guns m every dusky dell and bosky bourn — the /«r« 
natur&j the lords of manors eyeing their peasantry as 
so many butts and marks, and pantine to hear the 
click of the trap, and to see the flash of the gun* 
How any human being, educated in liberal knowledge 
and Christian feeling, can doom to certain destruction 
a poor wretch, tempted by the sight of animals that 
naturally appear to him to belong to one person as 
well as another, we are at a loss to conceive. We 
cannot imagine how he could live in the same village, 
and see the widow and orphans of the man whose 
blood he had shed for such a trifle. We consider a 
person who could do this, to be deficient in the very 
elements of morals— to want that sacked regard to hu- 
man life which is one of the comer stones of civil so- 
ciety. If he sacrifices the life of man for his mere 
pleasures, he would do so, if he. dared, for the lowest 
and least of his passions. He maybe defended, per- 
haps, by the abominable injustice of the game laws— 
though we think and hope he is not. Bat there rests 
upon his head, and there is marked hi his account, the 
deed and indelible sin otblood^guiUiness. 
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PRISONS. (EDnrmoH Rjeview, 1821.) 



tm TkotvhU on dke Criminal Priton* vf thi» Coumtry$ oeca- 
noned^ the BiU now in the Houae qf Comnunutfor Con- 
solidating and jf mcfuii'Tif the Law$ rdating to Prieone ; 
vith tome Remarka on the PraeUce qf looking to the Taek- 
Matter qf the Pri»on rather than to the ChajOain/or the Re- 
formation of Offendert ; and qf purehaaing the Work qf 
thoee whom the Law ha* eondetnned to Hard Labomr as a 
Puni«Am«ni« by aUotoing them to ipend a Portion qf their 
Earnings dasring their Imprisonment, By Geoxge aoUord, 
Esq. M. P. RiTington. i8:2L 

S. Qumey on Prisons. Coiv«table and Co. 1819. 

S. Report q/* Society for bettering the Condition qf Prisons. 
Ben«ley. 1820. 

There are, in every county in England, laig« pub- 
lie schools, maintained at the expense of the counnr, 
for the encouragement of profligacy and vice, and for 
providing a proper succession of housebreakers, prof- 
ligates, and thieves. They are schools, too, conduct- 
ed without the smallesl degree of partiality or favour; 
there being no man (however mean his birth, or ob- 
■curc his situation,) who may not easily procure ad- 
mission to them. The moment any young person 
evinces the slightest propensity for these pursuits, he 
is provided with food, clothing, and lodj^ing ; and put 
to his studies under the most accomplished thieves 
and cut-throats tho county can supply. There is not, 
to be sure, a formal arrangement of lectures, after the 
manner of our iniiversities ; but the petty larcenous 
strippling, being left destitute of every species of em- 
ployment, and locked up with accomplished vlllams 
as idle as himself, listens to their pleasant narrative 
of successful crimes, and pants for the hour of free- 
dom, that he may begin the same bold and mteresting 
career. 

This Is a perfectly true picture of the prison estab- 
lishments or many counties in England, and was so, 
till very lately, of almost all ; and the effects so com- 
pletely answered the design, that in the year 1818, 
there were committed to the jails of the United King, 
dom more than one hundred and seven thousand per* 
sons !* a number supposed to be greater than that of 
all the commitments m the other kingdoms of Europe 
put t<^ether. 

The bodily treatment of prisoners has been ^eatly 
improved since the time of Howard. There is still. 
however, much to do ; and the attention of good ana 
humane people has been lately called to their state of 
moral discipline. 

It is inconceivable to what a spirit of party this has 
given birth ;— all the fat and sleek people, — ^tne enjoy- 
ers, — the mumpsimus, and * well as we are ' people, 
are perfectly outrageous at being compelled to ao their 
duty : and to sacrifice time and money to the lower or. 
ders of mankhid. Their first resource xras, to deny all 
the facts which were brought forward for the purposes 
of amendment ; and the alderman's sarcasm of the 
Turkey carpet in jails was bandied firom one hard- 
hearted and fat-witted gentleman to another : but the 
advocates of prison-improvement are men in earnest — 
not playing at religion, but of deep feeling, and of in- 
defatible industry in cnaritable pursuits. Mr. Buxton 
went in company with men of the most irreproachable 
veracity ; and found, in the heart of the metropolis, 
and in a prison of which the very Turkey carpet alder- 
man was an official visitor, scenes of horror, filth, and 
cruelty, which would have disgraced even the interior 
of asiave-ship. 

This dislike of innovation proceeds sometimes from 
the disgust excited by false humanity, canting hypoc- 
risy, and silly enthusiasm. It proceeds also from a 
stupid and indiscriminate horror of change, whether 
of evil for good, or good for evil. There is also much 
party spirit in these matters. A good deal of these 
Jbumane projects and institutions originates from Dis- 
senters. Tne plunderers of the public, the jobbers, 
and those who sell themselves to some great man, 
who sells himself to a greater, all scent from afar^ the 
danger of political changen-ue sensible that the cor- 

* Report of Prison Sodetji tir. 



rectioii of ott« abuse mav lead to that of another— 
feel uneasy at any visible operation of public spirit 
and justice— hate and tremble at.a man who exposes 
and rectifies abuses from a sense of duty — and think, 
if such things are aufiered to be, that their candle- 
ends and cheese-parings are no longer safe : and these 
eagacious persons, it must be said for them, are not 
very wrong in this feeling. Providence, which has de- 
nied to them all that is great and good, has given 
them a fine tact for the preservation of their plunder : 
their real enemy is the spirit of inquiry — the dislike 
of wrong — ^the love of right — and the courage and dil- 
igence which are the concomitants of these virtues^— 
When once this spirit is up, it may be as veil directed 
to one abuse as another. To say you must not torture 
a prisoner with bad air and bad rood, and to say yon 
must not tax me without my consent, or that of my 
representative, are both emanations of the same priu* 
ciple, occurring to the same sort of understanding, 
congenial to the same disposition, published, protect- 
ed, and enforced by the same qualities. This it is that 
really excites the horror agamst Mrs. Fry, Mr. Gur- 
ney, Mr. Bennet, and Mr. Buxton. Alarmists such at 
we have described have no particular wish that prisons 
should be dirty, jailers cruel, or prisoners wretched ; 
they care little about such matters either way ; but all 
theur malice and meanness are called up into action 
when they see secrets brought to light, and abuses 
givmg way before the diffusion of inteUigence, and the 
aroused feelings of justice and compassion. As for us, 
we have neither love of change, nor fear of ii ; but a 
a love of what is just and wise, as far as we arc able 
to find it out. In this spirit we shall offer a lew obser- 
vations upon prisons, and upon the publications beiore 
us. 

The new law rttould keep up the distinction between 
jails and houses of correction. One of each should 
exist in every county, either at n distance from each 
other, or in such a state of juxlapositioK that they 
might be under the same governor. To the jail hbouid 
be committed all persons accuscil of capital olfenccs, 
whose trials would come on at the Assizes ; to the 
house of correction, all offenders whose cases would be 
cosnizable at the Quarter Sessions. Sentence of im- 
prisonment in the house of correction, after trial, 
should cary with it hard labour ; sentence of impri^ 
onment in the jail, after trial, should imply an exemp* 
tion f^m compulsory labour. There should be no 
compulsor^r labour in jails— only In houses of correc- 
tion. In usuig the terms Jail and House of Cnrreciion, 
we shall always attend to these distinctions.' Prison- 
ers for trial should not only not be compelled to labour, 
but they should have eveiy hidulgence shown to them 
compatible with safety. No chains — much better diet 
than they commonly have— all possible access to their 
friends and relations— and means of eaniine money if 
they choose it. The broad and obvious distinction 
between prisoners before and after trial shonld coo- 
stantly be attended to ; to violate it is gross tyranny 
and cnieltv. 

The jails for men and women should be ao far sepa- 
rated, that nothing could be seen or heard from one to 
the other. The men should be divided into two class- 
es : Ut, those who are not yet tried ; 2d, those who are 
tried and convicted. The first class should be divided 
into those who are accused as misdemeanants and as 
felons ; and each of these into first misdemeanants 
and second misdemeanants, men of better and worst; 
character ; and the same with felons. The second 
class should be divided into, ]«f, persons condeiiuied to 
death ; 2dly. persons coudemnea for transportation : 
3<2/y, first class of confined, or men of the best char, 
acter under sentence of confinement ; Aihly, second 
cor^finedj or men of worse character nnder sentence of 
confinement. To these are to be added separate placea 
for king's evidence, boys, lunatics, and plaees for the 
reception of prisoners, before they can be examined 
and classed: — a chapel, hospital, yards, and voriE« 
shops for such as are willing to work. 

The classUicatioiif in Jails will then be aafoUowa:^ 
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IffMisdemeanaiita. 
2d Ditto. 
\ri Felons. 
2d Ditto. 



Sentenced to death. 
Ditto transportation. 
Iff Confined. 
24 Confined. 



OtherJHvishnuinaJaa 
EiDg^s Evidence. 
Criminal Lunatics. 
Boys. 

Prisonera on their first reception. 
And the same dxTisions for women. 

But there is a division still more important than any 
of tlieae ; and that is, a division into much smaller 
numbers than are gathered together in prisons : — 40, 
60,snd even 70 and 80 felons, are often placed togeth- 
<^r in one ynrdj snd live tosether tor months previous 
to iheir trial. A(i]r classification of ofienoes, while 
there is such a multitude living together of one class, 
is perfectly nugatorjr and ridiculous ; no character can 
escape from corruption and extreme vice in such a 
school. The law oi^ht to he peremptory against the 
cfaafinement of more than fifteen persons together of 
rlf same class. Unless some measure of this kind is 
r&M>rted to, all reformations in prisons is impoesihle.* 

A very great, and a very neglected obiect m prisons, 
k diet. There should be^ in every Jail and house of 
uonection, four sorts of diet ;— ls(. Spread and water ; 
adlyy Common prison diet, to be settled by the magis- 

raies ; 3d/y, Best prison diet, to be settled by ditto ; 
ttAiy, Free diet, from which ^rituoos liquors alto- 
gether, and fermented liquors in excess, are excluded. 
All prisoners, before trial, should be allowed best pri' 
«0D diet, and be upon free diet if they could afford it. 
Every sentence lor imprisonment should expressly 
nentton to which diet the prisoner is confined ; and 
10 other diet should be, on any accoott, allowed to 
iuch prisoner after his sentence. Nothing can be so 
preposterous, and criminally careless, as the way in 
irhich persona confined upon sentence are suffered to 
ive in prison. Misdemeanants, who have money in 
iheir pocliets,may be seen in many of our prisons 
rith fish, buttered veal, rump steaks, and every other 
Kind of luxury ; and as the practice prevails of allow- 
ing them to purchase a pmt of ale each, the rich pri- 
soner purchases many vmts of ale in the name of nis 
poorer brethren, and arinks them himself. A jail 
should be a jdace of punishment, from which men re- 
coil with horror— a place of real suffering, painful to 
the memory, terrible \o the imagination ; but if men 
can live i<fly, and live luxuriously, in a dean, well- 
sired, well- warmed, spacious habitation, is it any won- 
der that they set the law at defiance, and brave that 
magistrate who restores them to their former luxunr 
and ea»e ? There are a set of men well known to jail- 
ers, called FamUy*men, who are constantly returning 
to jail, and who may be said to spend the greater part 
of their life therep-up to the time when they are 
hanged. 
Minutes q/* Evidence taktn Ufcf thUd dmimUUt on Gootr 

'Mr. William Bxbbt, JTeepcr of Iko New ClerkenweU 
Prifon.— Have vou many prifeoners that letum to you on 
re-conuDitment f A vast number ; some of them axe fre- 
quently discharged in the morning, and I have them back 
again in the evening : or they have been diachaiged in the 
eteninfT, and I have bad them back In the morning.'— £vi- 
dtfiee More the CommiUee of the Houee of Commone i«iil819, 
p. 278. 

'Fkajicis Corvt, £sq.» Ckairmon qfthe MiJUBeeex Quorfcr 
Sesfiona.— HsA that opinion been confirmed by any conduct 
yott hate observed in prisoner» that have come before you 
for trial ? I only judice from the opposite thing, that, ROing 
into a place where they can be idle, and well protected 
from any inconvenienoes of the weather, and other things 
tkatpovertv is open to, they are not amended at all; they 
laofrh at It frequently, and deaire to go to the House of Cor- 
rection. Once or twice, in the eany part of the winter, 
upon sending a prisoner for two months, he has a«ked 
whether he could not stay longer, or words to that effect. 
It is an insulting way of saying they like ]!L*^Evidenu be- 
fore tJU CommitUe eftke Memoe ^ Commmo im 1819, p. 386. 



* We abould much prefer solitary imprisonment ; but are 
at present sfyaking of the regulations in jails where that 



The fact is, that a thief is a vary dainty mntleman. 
MaU porta cito dUabuntur, He does not roo to lead a 
life of mortification and self-denlaL The difilculty of 
controlling iiis appetites, in all probability, first led 
him to expenses, wliich made him a thief to support 
them. Having Lost character, and become desperatOi 
he orders crab and lobster and veal cutlets at a pubUc 
house, while a poor labourer isreiVeshing himself with 
bread and cheese. The most vulnerable nart of a 
thief is his belly ; and there is nothing he feels more 
bitterly in connnement than a long course of water- 
gruel and fiour-puddings. It is a mere mockery of 
punishment to say, that such a man shall spend his 
money in luxurious viands, and sit down to dinner with 
fetters on his feet, and fried pork in his stomach. 

Restriction to diet in prisons is stiU more necessary. 
when it is remembered that it is impossible to avoid 
making a prisim, in some respects, more eligible than 
the home of a culprit. It is almost always more spa- 
cious, cleaner, better ventilated, better warmed. Ail 
these advantages are inevitable on the side of the pri- 
son. The means, therefore, that remain of making a 
prison a disagreeable place, are not to be neglected : 
and of these, none are more powerful than the regula- 
tion of diet. If this is neglected, the meaning of sen- 
tencing a man to prison will be this— and it had better 
be put in these words — 

< Prisoner at the bar, you are fairly convicted, by a 
jury of your country, of naving felomously stolen two 
pigs, the j)roperty of Stephen Muck, firmer. The 
court havmg taken into consideration the frequency 
and enormity of tliis ofl'ence, and the necessity of re- 
straining it with the utmost severity of punishment, do 
order and adjudge that you be connned for six montha 
in a house larger, better, better aired, and warmer 
than your own, in company with 20 or 30 young per- 
sons m as good health and spirits as yourself. You 
need dp no work, and you may have any thing for 
breakfiist, dinner, and supper you can buy. In pass- 
ing this sentence, the court hopo that your example 
will be a warning to others; and that evU-disposed 
persons will perceive, from your suffering, that the 
laws of their country are not to be broken with impu- 
nity.' 

As the diet, according to our plan, is always to be 
a part of the sentence, a judge willj of course, consi- 
der the nature of the offence for which the prisoner ia 
committed, as well as the quality of the prisoner : and 
we have before stated, that all prisoners, l>efore trial, 
should be upon the best prison diet, and unrestricted 
as to what they could purchase, always avoiding in- 
temperance. 

Tnese gradarions of diet being fixed in all prisons, 
and these definitions of JaU and House of Conection 
being adhered to, the punishment of imprisonment 
may be apportioned with the greatest nicety, either 
by the statute, or at the discretion of the judge, if 
the law chooses to give iiim that discretion. There 
will be— 

Imprisonment for different degress of time. 

Imprisonment solitary, or in company, or in 
darkness. 

In jails without labour. 

In houses ot correction with labour. 

Imprisonment with diet on bread and water. 

Imprisonment with common prison diet. 

Imprisonment with best prison diet. 

Imprisonment with free diet. 
Every sentence of the judge should sUte diet, as 
Well as light or darkness, time, place, solitude, society, 
labour or ease ; and we are stronffly of opinion, that 
the punishment in prisons should be sharp and short. 
We would, in most cases, give as nmch of solitary 
confinement as would not injure men's minds, and as 
much bread and water diet as would not injure their 
bodies. A return to prison should be contemplated 
with horror^horroT, not excited by the ancient filth, 
disease, and extortion of jails; but by calm, well-re- 
gulated, well-watched austerity— by the gloom and 
sadness wisely and intentionally thrown over such an 
abode. Six weeks of such sort of imprisonment would 
be much more efficacious than as loanyanontlis of JoUf 
company and veal catkts. 
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It appears bt the Times newspaper of the 24th 
of June, 1821, tnat two persons, a man and his wife, 
were committed at the Surrey Sessions for three 
Tears. If this county jail is biad, to three years of 
idleness and good livrng-- if it is a manufkctunng jail. 
to three years of regular labour, moderate living, and 
accumulated gains. They are committed prtncipaliy 
for a warning to others, partly for their own good. 
Would not these ends have been much more enectu- 
aJly answered, if they had been committed, for nine 
montlis< to solitary cells, upon bread and water ; the 
first and last month in dark cells? If this is too se« 
Tere, then lessen the duration still more, and give 
them more light days and fewer dark ones ; but we 
are convinced the whole good sous^ht may be better 
obtained in much shorter periods than ore now resort- 
edto. 

For the purpose of making jails disaereeable, the 
prisoners should remain perfectly alone all night, if it 
18 not thought proper to render their confinement en- 
tirely solitary during the whole period of their im- 
prisonment. Prisoners dislike thi»— and thertfore 
It should be done ; it would make their residence in 
jails more disagreeable, and render them unwilling to 
return there. At present, eight or ten women sleep 
in a room with a good fire, pass the night in sound 
sleep or jpleasant conversation ; and this is called con- 
ifinement m a prison. A prison is a place where men, 
atUr trial and sentence, should be made unhappy by 
public lawful enactments, not so severe as to mjure 
the soundness of mind or body. If this is not done, 
prisons are a mere invitation to the lower classes to 
wade, through felony and larceny, to better accom- 
modations than they can procure at home. And here, 
as it appears to us, is the mistake of the many excel- 
lent men who busy themselves (and wisely and hu- 
manely busy themselves) about prisons. Their first 
object seems to be the reformation of the prisoners, 
not the reformation of the public ; whereas the first 
object should be, the discomfort and discontent of 
their prisoners; that they should become a warning, 
feel unhappy, and resolve never to act so again as to 
put themselves in the same predicament ; and then as 
much reformation as is compatible with this the better. 
If a man says to himself, this prison is a comfortable 
place, while he says to the chaplafai or the visitor that 
ne will come there no more, we confess we have no 
great confidence in his public declaration ; but if he 
says, ' this is a place of misery and sorrow, you shall 
not catch me here again,' there is reason to believe he 
will be as good as his word ; and he then becomes 
, (which is of much more consequence than his own 
reformation) a warning to others. Hence it is we 
object to that spectacle of order and deconim-^^ar- 
pentcrs ia one shop, tailors in another, weavers in a 
third, sitting down to a meal by ring of bell, and re- 
ceiving a regular portion of their earnings. We are 
afraid it is better than real life on the other side of the 
wall, or so very little worse that nobody will have any 
fear to encounter it. In Bury jail, which is consider- 
ed as a pattern jail, the prisoners under a sentence of 
confinement are allowed to spend their weekly earn- 
ings (two, three, and four shillings per week) in fish, 
tobacco, and vegetables ; so states the jailer in his 
examination betore the House of Commons — and we 
have no doubt it is well meant ; but is it punishment ? 
We were more struck, in reading the evidence of the 
jail commitree before the House of Commons, with 
the opinions of the jailer of the Devizes jail, and with 
the practice of the magistrates who superintend it.* 

<Mk. T. BiCTTOif, Oovemor oftke Gaol at DnrtzM^^Does 
tbii confinement in solitude make prisoners more adverse 
to return to priiion ? I think it does^r-Doen it make a stronsr 
lm}'res«ion uix>n them? I have no doubt of it.— Does it 
make them more obedient and orderly while in gaol ? I 
have no doubt it does.— Do you consider it the most effectu- 
al punishment you can make use of? I do. — Do you 
think it has a greater effect upon the minds of prisoners 
than any apprehensions of personal punishment? I have 
no doubt of it.— Have you any dark cells for the punish- 

* The Winchester and Devizes jails seem to us to be con- 
ducted upon better principles than any otheri though eren 
these are by no means what jails ahoukl be. 



ment of xefractory prisoners ? I hare-^Do you find It 
neceasazy occasionally to use them ? Very sddom. — Hsive 
you, in any instance, been obliged to use the dark cdl, in 
me case of the same prisoner, twice ? Only on one occa- 
sion, I think. — What length of time is necessary to confine 
a refractory prisoner to bring him to his senses t Lem than 
one day. — Do you think it essential, for the purpose of 
keeping up the discipline of the prison, that you should 
have it in your power to have recourse to the punishment 
of dark ecus ? I do ; I consider punishment in m dark cdl 
for one day, has a greater effect upon a prisoner than to 
keep him on bread and water for a month.' — EvitUmee k^ 
for* tks Commitu* oftke Hmuo of Commmu tn 1B19, p M9. 

ThI evidence of the governor of Gloucester jail is to 
the same effect. 

<Mr. Tmomss CcmnivoHAic, Ketmtr of tko Qiomeeotor 

OaoL — Do you attribute the want of those certificates en- 
tirely to the nwlect of enforcing the means of ••olitary con- 
finement ? I do most certainly. Sometimes, where a cer- 
tificate has not been eranted, and a prisoner has brought a 
certificate of good behaviour for one year. Sir Geoige and 
the committee ordered one pound or a guinea from the 
charity.— Does that arise ttom your appr^nsion that the 
prisoners have not been equally reformed, or only ftom the 
want of the means of ascertaining such reformation ? It is 
for want of not knowing ; and we cannot ascertain it, from 
their working in numbers.— They may be reformed ? Tes, 
but we have not the means or ascertaining it There Is one 
tiling I do which is not provided for oy the rules, and 
which is the only thin^ in which I deviate firom the rules. 
Whea a man is committed for a month, I never eire him 
any work; he sits in solitude, and walks in tlie yard by him- 
self for air ; he has no other food but his bread and water, 
except tvr\ce a week a pint of peas soup. I never knew an 
instance of a man coining in a second time, who had been 
committed for a month. I have done that for these seven- 
teen or eighteen years.^— What has been the result ? They 
* ' in again. If a man is comimttcd 



dread so much con 

for six weeks, we give 'him work. — ^Do you apprehend that 
solitary confinement for a month, without employment, is 
the most beneficial means of working reform ? I conceive 
it is.— Can it operate as the means of reform, any more 
than it operates as a system of punishment? It is cmly for 
small ofiences they commit for a montli. — ^Would not the 
same efi'ect be produced by corporal punishment ? Corpo- 
ral punishment may be absolutely necessary sometimei ; 
but I do not think corporal punishment would reform tbcm 
80 much as solitary confinement— Would not severe cor- 
poral punishment have the same effect? No, it would 
harden them more than anything else. — Do you think ben- 
efit is derived from the opportunity of reflection afforded 
by solitary confinement? Tes.— And very low diet also ? 
Tes.'— fvitfcaee bejbn tk€ Commmea qf tks Houm of Com- 
mnu in IQ\9, p. Z9l. 

We mnst quote also the the evidence of the gover- 
nor of Horsley jail. 

' Mr. William Stokbb, Oovemor ^f tJbe Homn i^f C«rree- 
tion at UoroUff^—Do you obsorve any difference In tlie eoadoct 
of prisouera who are employed, and tboee who have no em- 
ployment ? Yes, a good deal ; I look upon it, from «bat 
judgment I can fo in, and I have been a long while in it, chat 
to take a prisoner and disciplhie him according to the rules as 
the law allows, and if he have no work, that that maa goes 
through more punishment in one montti, than a man wlio is 
lortion of his labour three i 
lave eroploymeul, because i 
n oway who have bean in tli 
of earniuff sixpence a-week to buy a loaf, and put them in soli- 
tary confinement ( and the punishment is a great deal more 
without work.-.-Which of the prisoners, those that have bm 
employed, or those unemployed, do you think would fro out of 
the prison the better men 1 1 think, that let me have a prisoa- 
er, and I never treat any one with severity, any iVirther than 
that they should be obedient, and to let them see that I will do 
my duty, I have reason to believe, that, if aprisoaeris commit- 
ted under my care, or any other man's care, to a house of e«r- 
rection. and he has to go under the disciplins of tite law, if he 
is in for the value of a month or six woelcs, that a man is in a 
great deal better state than though he stays for six months ; he 
gets hardened by being in so long, from one month to another. 
—You are speaking now of solitude without labour; doyoa 
think he would go out better if he had been employed during 
the month vou speak of? No, nor half; because I never task 
those people, in order that they should not say I force them to 
do more than they are able, that they should not slight it ; Ibr 
if they perform anything in the bounds of reason, I never find 
fault with them. The prisoner who is employed, his time 
passes smooth and comfortable, and he has a propiMlioa of bis 
earnings, and he csn buy additional diet ; but If iia ius no 
labou 
tight 



employed and receives a portion of his labour three months ; 
hut still I should like to nave eroploymeul, because a rreai 
number of times I took men oway who have been in the habit 



l^x>ur, and kept under the disc^line of the prison, it is a 
* piece of punishment to go through^— mich of the two 
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dtoiiUTmitklBk mort Ukolj to rftnni iMMdmtely to btbila 
ot labour on their own account ? The dbpoaitions of all men 
•re not alike ; but my opinion 10 thia, if they are kept and diici> 
plinad aceordinf to the rulec of the prison, and have no labour, 
that one month will do more than six { I am certain, that a 
man who is kept here without labour onoe, will not be very 
nmiy to come here a«[ain.'— JE;m^aice hiifbr$ (As Cowmittes of 
tkt House «/ Commmo, pp. 398, 390. 

Mr. Gximtj and Mr. Buxton both lay a great stress 
npoa the <|uiet and content of prisoners, upon their 
subordination and the absence of all plans of escape ; 
but^ where the happiness of prisoners is so much con- 
sulted, we shoula be much more apprehensive of a 
conspiracy to break into^ than to break out of^^rison. 
The mob outside may, mdeed, envy the wicked ones 
within ; but the felon who has left, perhaps, a scold- 
ing wife, a battered cottage, and six starring children, 
has no disposition lo escape tVom regularity, sufficient 
food^ employment which saves him money, warmth, 
ventilation, cleanliness, and civil treatment. These 
symptoms, upon which these respectable and excellent 
men la^ so much stress, are by no means proofs to us 
that prisons are placed upon the best possible footing. 

The governor of Bury jail, as welf as Mr. Gumey, 
insist much upon the few prisoners who return to the 
jail a second tune, the manufacturing skill which they 
acquire there, and the complete reformation of man- 
ners, for which the prisoner has afterwards thanked 
him the governor. But this is not the real criterion 
of the excellence of a jail, nor the principal reason 
why jails were msjituted. The great point is, not the 
average recurrence of the same prisoners ; but the 
naudty or frequency of oommitmenu, upon the whole. 
You may make a jail snch an admirable place of edu- 
cation, that it may cease to be infamous to go there. 
Mr. Holford tells us (and a very curious anecdote it 
is}, that parents actually accuse their children falsely 
ot crimes, in order to get them into the Philanthropic 
Charity J and that it is consequently a rule with Uie 
governors of that Charity never to receive a child up- 
on the accusation of the parents alone. But it is quite 
obvious what the next step will be, if the parents 
cannot get their children m by fibbing. They will 
take good care that the child is really qualified for the 
Philanthropic, by impeUins him to those crimes which 
are the passport to so good an education. 

*\% on the contrary, the offender is to be punished simply 
by being placed in a prison, where he is to be well lodged, 
well ck>thed, and well fed, to be instructed in reading and 
writing, to receive a moral and religious education, and to be 
broag ht up to « trade ; and if this prison is to be within the 
reach of the parenta, so that they may occasionally visit their 
child, and have the satis&ction of knowing, from time to time, 
that ail these advantages are oonftrred upon him, and that he 
ii exposed to no bardships, although the confinement and the 
discipline ofthe prison may be irksome to the bov; vet the 
parents may be apt to congratulato themselves on having got 
niai off their han<ft into so good a berth, and may be considered 
by other parents as having drawn a prize in the lottery of 
haman life by their son's conviction. This reasoning is not 
theoretical, but is founded in some degree upon experience. 
Those who have been in the habit of attending the committee 
ofthe Philanthropic Society know, that parents have often ac- 
cused their children of crimes fidsely, or have exaggerated 
their real offences, for the sake of inducing that society to 
take them ; and so frequent has been this practice, that it is a 
rale with those who manage that institution, never to receive 
an object upon the representation of its parents, unless sup- 
ported by other strong testimony.'— iTo^orii, pp. 44,45. 

It is quite obvious that, if men were to appear again, 
six months after they were hanged, handsomer, richer, 
and more plump than before execution, the gaUows 
would cease to be an object of terror. But here are 
men who come out of jail, and say, '* Look at ua, — 
we can read and write, we can make baskets and 
shoes, and we went in ignorant of every thing : and 
we have learnt to do without strong liquors, and have 
no longer any objection to work ; and we did work in 
the jail, and have saved money, and here it is.'' 
What is there of terror and detriment in all this? and 
how are crimes to be lessened if they are thus re- 
warded? Of schools there cannot be too many. Pe- 
oitentiories, in the hands of wise men, maybe ren- 
dered excellent insUtations; bat a pris<»i most be a 
pnscn— « ptaM «f tonow and wailing ; which ahonld 



be ciBtevsd with horrori and qidtted with eatneat reso- 
lution never to return to such misery ; with that deep 
impression, in short, ofthe evil which breaks out bito 
perpetual warning and exhortation to others. This 
great point effected, ail other reformation must do the 
greatest good. 

There are some very sensible observations upon this 
point in Mr. Holford's book, who upon the whole has, 
we think, best treated the subject of prisons^ and best 
understands them. 

' In former times, men were deterred from pursuing the road 
that led to a prisou, by the apprehension of onoouuteriag there 
disease and hunger, of being loaded with heavy irons, and of 
remaining without clothes to cover them, or a bed to lie on; 
we have done no more tlian what justice required in relieving 
the inmates of a prison ftom these hardships ; but there is ns 
reason that they should be fVeed from the fear of all other snf- 
ferinn and privations. And I hope that those whose duty it is 
to Uke up the consideration of these subjects, will see, that in 
Penitentiaries, offenders should be subjected to separate con- 
finement, accompanied by such work as may be found consis- 
tent with that system of imprisonmeat; that in Jails or houses 
of correction, they should perform that kind of labour which 
the law has enjoined ; and that, in prisons of both descriptions^ 
instead of being allowed to cater for themselves, they should 
be sustained by such food as the rules and regulations of the 
establishment should have provided for them : in short, that 
prisons should be considered as places of puntehment, and not 
as scenes of cheerAtl industry, where a Conqpromise must be 
made with the prisoner's appetite to make him do the oommoa 
work of a journeyman or minuftcturer, and the labours of 
the spinningowheel and the loom must be alleviated by iadol- 
gence.** 

This is good sound sense ; and it is a pity that it js 
preceded by the usual nonsense about < Me nde o/Mos- 
phttny and sediHonJ If Mr. Holford is an observer of 
tides and currents, whence comes it that he observes 
only those which set one way ? Whence comes it 
that he says nothing of the tides of canting and hypo- 
crisy, which are flowing with such rapidity ?~of ab- 
ject political baseness and sycophancy — of the dispo- 
sition so prevalent among Englishmen, to sell their 
conscience and their country to the Marquis ot Lon- 
donderry for a living for the second son-«or a silk gown 
for the nephew— or for a frigate for my brother the 

* * That I am guilty of no exaggeration in thus describing • 
prison conducted upon the principles now coming into fashion, 
will be evident to any person who will turn to the latter part 
of the article, "Penitentiary, Millbank," in Mr. Buxton's 
Book on Prisons. He there sUtes what passed in conversa- 
tion between himself and the governor of Bury jail, (which 
jail, by the bye, he praises as one of the three best prisons ho 
has ever seen, and strongly recommends to our imitation at 
Millbank). Having observed, that the governor of Bury jail 
had mentioned his having counted 34 spinning-wheels in foil 
activity when he left that jail at 5 o'clock in the morning on 
the preceding day, Mr. Buxton proceeds as follows : — ** After 
he had seen the Hillbank Penitentiary, I asked him what 
would be the consequence, if the regulations there used were 
adopted by him V* ** The consequence would be,'' he replied, 
** that every wheel would be stopped." Mr. Buxton then adds, 
** I would not be considered as suppoeing that the prisoners 
will altogether refose to work at HiUbank-»they will work 
during the stated hours, but the present incentive being want- 
ing, toe labour will, I apprehend, be languid and desuJtory." 
I shall not, on my part, undertake to say that they will do as 
much work as will be done in those prisons in which Work is 
the primary olijeet ; but, Ix^sides the encouragement of the 
portion of earnings laid up for tliem, they know that diligence 
IS among the qualities that will recommend them to the mercy 
ofthe crown, and thai the want of it is, by the rules and regu- 
lations of the prison, an offence to be punished. The governor 
of Bury jail, who in a very intelligent man, mu«it have spoken 
hastily, in his ea|rnrncss to support his own system, and did 
not, I conceive, give himself credit for as much power and au- 
thority in his pri»on as he really po«sesses. It is not to be 
wondered at, that the keepers of prisons sliould like the new 
system: there is less trouble in the care of a manufactorv.tha^ 
in that of a jail ; but I am surprised to find that so much reh- 
ance is placed in arj^ument on the declaration of aome of these 
ofikers, that the prisoners are quieter where their work is en- 
couraged, by allowing them to spend a portion of their earn- 
ings. It may naturally be expected, that offenders will be 
least discontented, and consequently least turbulent, where 
their punishment is lightest, or where, to use Mr. Buxton's ows 
words, "by making labour nroductive of comfort or eonvea 
ience, you do mudi towards rendering it agreeable ;" bat 
must be permitted to doubt, whether these are the priaoos oi 
which men will Uve hi most dead.'..iEi(fbr4, pp. 1&-80 
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otfitain? How eomeft our loyal caiooxist to foiget aU 
these sorts of tides ? 

There is a great eonfosion, as the lav now stands, 
ia the goTemmeat of jaiis. The justices are empow- 
ered, by seTeral statutes, to make subordinate regula- 
tions for the goremment of the jails ; and the sheriff 
■opersedes those regulations. Their respective juris- 
dictions and powers should be clearly arranged. 

The female prisoners shouid be under the care of a 
matron, with proper assistants. Wliere this is not 
the case, the female part of the prison is often a mere 
brothel lor the tumlceys. Can any tiling be so repug- 
nant to all ideas of reformation, as a male turnkey 
visiting a solitary female prisoner ? Surely, women 
can take care of women as effectuaUy as men can take 
care of men ; or, at least, women can do so properly, 
assisted by men. This want of a matron is a very 
Bcaadalous and immoral neglect in any prison system. 

The presence of female visitors, and mstructors for 
the women, is so obviously advantageous and proper, 
that the offer of forming such an institution must be 
gladly and thaakftilly received by any body of mag!»- 
trates. That they should feel any Jealousy of such 
interference, is too absurd a supposition to be made or 
agreed iwon. Such interference may not effect all 
that zealous people suppose it will effect { but, if it 
does any goocL it had better be. 

Irons should never be put upon prisonen before 
trial ; after trial, we cannot object to the humiliatimi 
and disgrace which irons and a particoloured prison 
dress occasion. Let them be a part of solitary con- 
finement, and let the words < Solitary Confinement,' 
Sn the sentence, imply pernussion to use them. The 
judge then knows what he inflicts. 

We object to the office of prison inspector, for rea* 
sons so very obvious, that it is scarcely necessary to 
enumerate them. The prison inspector would, of 
coarse, have a good salary; that in England is never 
omitted. It is equally matter of course that he would 
be taken from among treasury retainers ; and that he 
never would look at a prison. Every sort of attention 
should be paid to the religious instruction of these 
nnhappy people ; but the poor chaplain should be 
paid a httle better ^— every possible duty is expected 
urom him-Mind he has one hundred per annum. 

Whatever money is given to prisonen, should be 
lodged with the ^vemor for their benefit, to be ap- 
plied as the visitmg magistrates point out— no other 
donations diould be allowed or accepted. 

If voluntary work before trial; or compulsory work 
after trial, is the system of a prison, there should be 
a task-master ; and it should be remembered, that the 
principal object is not profit. 

Wardsmen, selected in each yard among the best 
of the prisoners, are very serviceable. If prisoners 
work, they should work in silence. At all times, the 
restrictions upon seeing friends should be very severe ; 
and no food should be sent from friends. 

Our general system then is — that a prison should be 
a place of real punishment ; but of known, enacted, 
measurable, and measured punishment. A prisoner 
(not for assault, or refusing to pay parish dues, but a 
bad felonious prisoner^ , should pass a part of his three 
months in complete darkness ; the rest in complete 
solitude, perhaps in complete idleness, (for soLtary 
idleness leads to repentance, idleness in compauv to 
vice). He should be exempted from cold, be kept 
perfectly clean, have food sufficient to prevent hunger 
or illness, wear the prison dress and moderate irons, 
have no communication with any body but the officers 
of the prison and the magistrates, and remain other- 
wise in the most perfect solitude. We strongly sus- 
pect this is the way in which a bad man is to be made 
afraid of prisons ; nor do we think that he would be 
less inclined to receive moral and religious instruction, 
than any one of seven, or eight carpenters in iiul, 
working at a common bench, receiving a part of their 
earnings, and allowed to purchase with them the deli- 
cacies or the season. If tlus system is not resorted to 
the next best system is severe work, ordinary diet, 
BO indulgences, and as much seclusion and solitude as 
■re compatible with work ^-always remarking, that 
'^ifeet sanity of mind and body an to be preaerrad* 



T^this system of aevwlty in Jails there ip but una 
objection. The present duration of punishments was 
calculated foV prisons conducted upon very different 
principles j — ana if the discipline or prisons was ren- 
dered more strict, we are not sure that the duration of 
imprisonment would then be quite atrocious and dis- 
proportioned. There is a very great disposition^ both 
m judges and magistrates to increase the duTati<m of 
imprisonment ; and if that is done, it will be dreadful 
cruelty to increase the bitterness as well as the time. 
We snoold think, for instance, six months' scilitary 
imprisonment to be a punishment of dreadful severity ; 
but we find, from the House of Commons' report, that 
prisoners are sometimes committed by county ma^ 
strates for two years* of solitiury coonnement. And 
so it may be doubted, whether it is not better to wrap 
up the rod in flannel, and make it a plaything, as it 
really now is, than to show how it nuiy be wielded 
with effectual severity. For the pupil, instead of giv- 
ing one or two stripes, wUl whip his p&tient to death. 
But if this abuse were guarded against, the real way 
to improve would be, now we have made our prisons 
healtny and airy, to make them odious and austere— 
engines of puniriiment, and objects of terror. 

In this age of charity and of prison improvement, 
there is one aid to pnsoners which appears to be 
wholly overlooked ; and that is, the means of regula- 
ting their defence, and providing them witnesses for 
their trial. A man is tried for murder, or for house- 
breaking, or robbery, without a single shilling in his 
pocket. The nonsensical and capricious institutions 
of the English law prevent him fkrom engaging counsel 
to speak in his defence, if he had the wealth of Crbsus ; 
but ne has no money to employ even an attorney, or 
to procure a single witness, or to take out a subpae- 
na. The judge, we are told, is his counsel ; — thu is 
sufficiently absurd ; but it is not pretended that the 
ludge is his witness. He solemnly declares that he 
has ihrei or four witnesses who could give a com. 
pletely different colour to the transaction ; but they 
are sixty or seventy miles distant, working for thetr 
daily bread, and have no money for such a journey, 
nor for the expense of a residence of some days m 
an assize town. They do not know even the time 
of the assize, nor the modes of tendering their evi- 
dence if they should come. When everything is so 
well marshalled against him on the opposite side, 
it would be sinffular if an innocent man, with such 
an absence of all means of defending himself, should 
not occasionally be hanged or tnin^mrted: and ac- 
cordingly we believe that such thingahave happe&ed.f 
Let any man, immediately previous to the assizes vi- 
sit the prisoners for trial, and see the many wretches 
who are to answer to the most serious accusations, 
without one penny to defend themselves. If it ap- 
peared probaole, upon inquiry, that these poor crea- 
tures had important evidence which they could not 
bring into court for want of money, would it not be a 
wise amplication of compassionate lunds, to give them 
this fair chance of establishing their innocence ? It 
seems to us no had finale of the pious labours of those 
who guard the poor from ill treatment during their 
imprisonment, to take care that they are not unjustly 
hanged at the expiration of the term. 

* House of Commoat' Report, 355. 
tFrom tile Cromwell Advertiser it appears, that Jolia 



Brien, alia* Captain Wlieeler, was Iband fuil^jr of morAar at 
the late assises for the county of Waterfbrd. ri t v iey a to Ua 
execution he made the folio iria; confession :— 

* I now again most solemnly aver, in the presanoe of tinl 
God by whom I will soon be judged, and who seat IkM aecrru 
of my heart, that only three, viz. Morgan Brien, Patrick 
Brien, and my unfortunate self, committed the horrible crimes 
of murder and burning at Bally garron, and the four unfbrta- 
nate men wlio have before suffered lor them, were tun is th» 
smallest degree accessary to them. I have been the cause for 
which thev have innocently suflbred death. I have conCraetad 
a death orjitttice with them— and the only and Umt raatits- 
tion I can make them is, thus publicly, solenuily, and with 
death befor my eyes, to acqu.t their memory of any guilt is 
the crimes Ibr which I deservedly suffer ! > I * r*i7aar>iai>iaf 
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I. 7k« Third Report •/ the CommitUe •/the Sodetf Jkr tkt 
JmprmtmaU ofPruon Ditdplme^ amdjbir tks Rtfitrmmtitu 
e/Juvemile Ofendtra. London, 1821. 

9l Rammrkt «p«m Pristm DMCspJuie, ^re., tfc, m « Z,«Uer ad' 
drtM$td t» the Lord LUmtaumt mmd MagiHratet of ike 
Catmt9 0f£a§ex. By C. C. WMtem, Eaq^ M. P. Lootf 

loa. 

Trsaz nerer was a soeiety calculated, upon the 
whale> to do more good than the Society for the Im- 
provement of Prison Diaciplme ; and, hitherto, it has 
been conducted with equal energy and prudence. If 
now, or hereafter, therefore, we make any criticisms 
on theb proceedings, these must not he ascribed to 
any deJSciency of good will or respect. We may dif- 
fer from the society in the means— ^ur ends, we are 
proud to say, are tne same. 

In the improvement of prisons, they consider the 
small number of ricommitmentt as the great test of 
amelioratioD. Upon this subject we hare ventured to 
differ from them m a late number ; and we see no rea- 
son to alter our opinion. It is a mistake, and a very 
serious and fundamental mistake, to suppose that the 
principal object in jails is the reformation of the of- 
fender. The principal object undoubtedly is, to pre- 
vent the repetition of the offence by the punishment 
of the offender ; and^ therefore, it is quite possible to 
conceive that the ofiender himself m&y be so kindly, 
cently, and agreeably led to reformatio^, by the ef- 
forts of good and amiable persons, that the effect of 
the punishment may be destroyed, at the same time 
that the punished may be improved. A prison may 
lose its terror and discredit, though the pnsoner may 
retnmirom it a better scholar, a oetter artificer, and 
a better man. The real and only test, in short, of a 
good prison system is, the dimmution of offences by 
the tenor of the punishment. If it can be shown 
that, in proportion as attention and expense have been 
employed upon the Improvement of prisons, the num- 
ber or commitments has been diminished, — this in- 
deed would be a convincing proof that such care and 
attention were well employea. But the very reverse 
is the case ; the niunber of commitments witnin these 
last ten years having nearly doubled all over Eng- 
land. 

The following are stated to be the committals in 
Norfolk county gaol. From 1796 to 1815, the number 
averaged about §0. 
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In Stsfibrdshire, the commitments have gradually 
increased from 196 hi 1815, to 443 in 18S0— though the 
jail has been built since Howard's time, at an expense 
of 30,00(M.— (iisporf, p. 67.) In Wiltshire, fai a pri- 
son wliich has cost the county 40,000/., the commit- 
menu have increased from 207 in 1817, to 504 in 1821. 
Within this period, to the eternal scandal and disgrace 
of our laws, 378 persons have been committed for 
Game offences— constituting a sixth part of all the 
persons committed ^— «o much for what our old friend, 
Mr. Justice Best, would term the unspeakable advan- 
tages of country gentlemen residing upon their own 
pToperty ! 

When the Committee was appointed in the county 
or Essex, in the year 1818, to take into consideration 
the state of the jail and house of correction, they 
found that the number of prisoners annually commit- 
ted had hicreased, within the ten precedmg years, 
from 659 to 1993; and there is little doubt (adds Mr. 
Western) of this portion being a tolerable specimen 
of the whole Idngdom. We are far from attributing 
this increase solely to the imperfection of prison dis- 
cipline. Increase of population, new statutes, the ex^ 
tensiott of the breed of pheasants, landed and mercan- 
tile distress^ are very operative causes. But the in- 
crease of commitments is a stronger proof against the 
present state of prison discipline, than the decrease 
rf fMwnmifnwati in ia ite flwowr. WtaayponiMy 



hat« mads some ptegfon in tlia azt of teaching him 
w1m> has done wrong, to do so no mora ; but then is 
no proof that ws have learnt the more important art, 
of deterriBg those from doing wrong who are doubt- 
ing whether they shaU do it or not, and who, of 
course, will be prmcipally guided in theii decision by 
the sufferings of those who have previously yielded to 
temptation. 

Theie are some assertions in the Report of the So- 
ciety, to which we can hardly give credit,— not that 
we iiave the slightest suspicion of any intentional 
misrepresentation, but that we believe tnere must ba 
some unintentional error. 

* The Lsdiet' Ckmuiiitlees viaitiur Br«wffate and the Bo- 
rough Compter, have continued to &vote themflelves to Um 
improvemeut of the female prioonen, ip a q>irit wortinr of 
their enlightened zeal and Chrutian charity. The beneficial 
effects of their exertions have been evinced by the progressive 
decrease in the nomber of female prisoners recommitto4 
which has diminished, since the visiu of the Indies to Nowgsla^ 
no less than 40 per cent.* 

That is, that Mrs. Fry end her friends have re- 
claimed forty women out of every hundred, who, but 
for them, would have reappearea in jails. Nobody 
admires and respects Mrs. Fry more than we do ; but 
this fact is scarcely credible : and, if accurate, ought, 
in justice to the reputation of the Society and its reu 
interests, to have oeen thoroughly substantiated by 
names and documents. The ladies certainly lay claim 
to no such extraordinary success in their own Report 
quoted in the Appendix ; but speaking with becoxning 
modesty and moderation of the result of their labours. 
The enemies of all these reforms accuse the reformers of 
enthusiasm and exaggeration. It is of the greatest 
possible consequence, therefore, that their state- 
ments should be correct, and their views practical ; 
and that all strong assertions should be supported by 
strong documents. The English are a calm, reflect- 
ing people ; they will gtve time and money when they 
are convmced ; but they love dates, names, and certi- 
ficates. In the midst ot the most heart-rending narra^ 
tiyes. Bull requires the day of the month, the year of 
our Lord, the name of the parish, and the counter- 
sign of three or four respectable nouseholders. Af- 
ter these affectfaig circumstances, he can no longer 
hold out ; but givea way to the kindness of his na- 
ture— puffs, blubbers, and subscribes ! 

A case is stated in the Hertford house of correction, 
which so much more resembles the sudden conver- 
sioas of the Methodist Magazine, than the slow and 
uncertain process by which repentsnce is produced in 
real life, that we are a little surprised the society 
should have inserted it. 

Two notorioas poachers, no leas than had men, were eooi- 
mitted for three months, for not paying the penalty after con- 
viction, but who, in coiise<^uenoe of extreme contrition and 
good conduct, were, at the intercession of the clergyman of the 
parish, released before the espiration of thjir term of punish- 
ment. Upon leaving the house of correction, they declared 
that they had been completely brought to their sensee— spoha 
with grathnde of the benedt they had derived from the aarieo 
of the ehiq;>lain, and promised, upon their return to the parish, 
that they would go to their minister, express their thanks for 
bis interceding for them ; and moreover that they would for 
the future attend their duty regularly at church. It is plen^ 
slug to add, that these promises have been fidthfolly Ailfilled.' 
—Jpp, to Third Report^ pp. 89, 30. 

Such statements prove nothing, but that the clergy- 
man who makes them is sn amiable man, and proba- 
bly a college tutor. Their introduction, however^ in 
the Report of a society dependmg upon public ophuon 
for success, is very detrimentaL 

It is not fair to state the recommitments of one pri- 
son, and compare them with those of another, perhapa 
very differently circumstanced,— the recomnutmenta, 
for instance, of a county jail, where offences are gene- 
rally of serious magnitude, with those of a borough, 
where the most trifling faulta are punished. The mi- 
portant thing would be, to give a table of reoonmiit- 
ments, in the same prison, for a series of years^ — ^tha 
average of recommitmenta, for example, every five 
yearsln each prison for twenty years past. If the 
aoG&itycaaobtakithia,ltwiU baadocaneBto/aoiM 
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importance, (thmigh of len pethaps than they voold 
consider it to be). At present they tell us, that the 
average of recommltmeuts in ceitain prisons is 3 per 
cent. : in certain other prisons b ner cent. : but wnat 
were they twenty years ago in tiie same prison T-- 
what were they five years affo ? If recommitments 
are to be the test, we must know whether these are 
becoming, in any given prison, more or less frequent, 
before we can determine whether that prison is better 
or worse governed than formerly. Recommitments 
will of course be more numerous where prisoners are 
received from large towns, and from the resorts of 
soldiers and sailors ; because it is in these situations 
that we may expect the most hardened offenders. 
The different nature of the two soils which grow the 
crimes, must be considered before the produce gath- 
ered into prisons can be justly compared. 

The quadruple column of the state of prisons for 
each year, is a very useful and importacnt document : 
and we hope, in time, the society will give us a gene- 
ral and particular table of commitments and recom- 
uiltments carried back for twenty or thirty years ; so 
that the table may contain (of Gloucester jail, for in- 
stance), 1st, the greatest number it can contain ; 2dly. 
the greatest number it did contain at anv one period 
in each year ; Sdly^ its classification ; 4thiy, the great- 
est number committed in any given year ; 5thly, four 
averages of five years eachy taken from the twenty 
years preceding, and stating the greatest number of 
commitments ; othly, the greatest number of recom- 
mitments in the year under view ; and four averages 
of recommitments, made in the same manner t^n the 
average of the commitments ; and then totals at the 
bottom of the columns.. Tables so constructed would 
throw great light upon the nature and efficacy of im- 
prisonment. 

We wish the society would pay a little more atten- 
tion to the question of solitary imprisonment, both in 
darkness and in light ; and to the extent to which it 
may be carried. Mr. Western has upon this subject 
some ingenious ideas. 

*Il ftpp«ar* to me, that, if relieved from these lmpedinient«, 
Slid likewiae trom any idea of the necesaity of making the 
labour ofprltonen profitabler the detail of correctiTe priwM 
diacipline would not be difflcult for anybody to chalk ont. I 
would first premise, that the only puniiAiment for refhustory 
coodtict, or any misbehaviour in the gaol, should, in my opinion, 
be solitary confinement ; and that, instead of being in a dark 
hole, it should be in some part of the house where they could 
lUlly see the light of day ; and I am not sure that it might not 
be deeirable ia some cases, if ptoasible, that they should see the 
surrounding country and moving objects at a distance, and 
•veryihing that man delights in, removed at the same time 
trom any mtereourse or word or look with any human beinv, 
and quite out of tlie reach of being themselves seen. I consi- 
der svch confinement would be a punishment very severe, and 
ealculated to produce a far better effect than darkness. All 
the feelings that are good in men would be mnch more likely 
to be kept alive ; the loss of liberty, and all the blessings of 
UfW which honesty will insure, more deeply to be felt There 
would pot be so much danger of any delinqueut sinking into 
that state of sullen, insensible condition, of incorrigible obsti- 
nacy, which sometimes occurs. If he does under those circum- 
Jtancas, we have a rirht to keep him out of the way of mis- 
chief, and let him there remain. But I believe such solitary 
eonfluements as I have described, with scanty fare, would very 
rarely fail of iti effecU.'— /Fsstsm** Remarks, pp. 59, 60. 

There is a ffood deal In this ; it is well worth the 
trial ; and we nope the society will notice it in their 
next report. 

It is vei7 dlfiicult to hit upon degrees ; but we can- 
not help thinking the society lean too much to a sys- 
tem of mdulgence and education in jails. We shall be 
▼ery elad to see them more stem and Spartan in their 
discij^ine. They recommend work^ and even hard 
work ; but they do not insist upon it, that the only 
work done in jails by felons should be hard, dull, and 
uninteresting ; they do not protest against the conver- 
•ion of jails into schools and manufactories. Look, 
for example y to < Preston house of correction.* 

•Preston boost of conreetkm i« justly distinffuislMd by the 
teiuetiy which prevails. Here an idle hand Is rarely to be 
fbund. There were lately 150 looms in fhll employ, from each 
mi wUeh the averase weekly earnings are St. About 150 
pfaceioreotieafMdiisMwerksdofirperwesk. AconsMlsr^ 



able portion of the looms are of the priaonera' own maavlhctnre. 
In one month, an experienced workman will be nbte to earn 
the cost of his gaol allowance of food. Weaving has these 
advantages over other prison labour : the noise of the shuttle 
prevents conversation, and the progress o( the work constantly 
requires the eye. The accounts of this prison, contained in the 
Appendix, deserve particular attention, as tliero appears to be 
a balance of clear profit to the county, from the labour of the 

Eirisonera, in the year, of 13982. 9«. Id. This sum we, earned 
y weaving and cleaning cotton only ; the prisoners being be- 
sides employed iu tailoring, whitewashing, flagging, slating, 
painting, carpentering, and labourers' work, the earnings of 
which are not included in the above accounu'— 7%tr4< Report, 
pp. ai, 22. 

<At Worcester connty gaol, the aystom of employment ia 
admirable. Every article of dress worn by the prisooera is 
made from the raw matRriol: sacking and bogs are the ouly 
articles made for sale. — lb. p. 23. 

'In many prisons, the instruction of the prisoners in reading 
and writing nas been attnndcd with excellent effects. Schools 
have been formed at Bedford, Durham, Chelmsford, Wiu- 
chcster, Hereford, Maidstone, Leicester house of corrertioo, 
Shrewsbury, Warwick, Worcester, ^. Much valuable as- 
sistance has been derived in this department from the labours 
of respectable individuals, especially females, acting uoder 
the sanction of magistrates, and direction of the chaplain.*— 
/ft. pp. 30, 3L 

We again enter our decided protest against these 
modes of occupation in prisons ; they are certainly 
better than mere idleness spent in society ; but they 
are not the kind of occu]}ations which render prisons 
terrible. We would banish all the looms of Freston 
jail, and substitute nothing but the tread- wheel, or the 
capstan, or some other species of labour where the la- 
bourer could not see the restUts of his toil, — where it 
was as monotonous, irksome, and dull as possible, — 
pulling and pushing, instead of reading and writing, — 
no share of the profits — not a single shilling. There 
should be no tea and sugar, — no assemblage of female 
felons round the washing-tub, — ^nothing but beating 
hemp, and pulling oakum, and pounding bricks^ — uo 
work but what was tedious, unusual, and imfcminine. 
Man, woman, boy and girl, should iill leave the jail, 
unimpaired indeed in health, but heartily wearied of 
their residence ; and tauglit, by sad experience, to 
consider it as the greatest misfortune of tneir lives to 
return to It. We have the strongest belief that the 
present lenity of jails, the education carried on there 
— the cheerful assemblage of workmen — ^the indul- 
gence in diet — the shares of earnings enjoyed by pri- 
soners, are one great cause of the astonishingly rapid 
increase ot commitments. 

Mr. Western, who entirely agrees with os upon these 
points, has the following judicious observations upon 
the severe system : — 

'It may bo imagined by some persona, that the roles here 
preacribed, are too aevere; but such treatment is, in my 
opinion, the tenderast mercy, compared with that indulgence 
which is ao much iu practice, and which directly tends to ruin, 
instead of saving its unfortunato victim. This severity it is, 
which in truth forms the solo effective means which imprisoo- 
ment gives; only one mitigation therefore, if such it may be 
termed, can be admissible, and that is, simply to aborten the 
duration of the imprisonment. The sooner the prisoner cones 
out the better, if nil|y impressed with dread of what he has 
suffered, and communicates information to his fi-ieuds what 
they may expect if they get there. It appears to me, indeed, 
that one great and primary object wo ought to have in view 
is, generally to shorten the duration of impri«>nment, at the 
same time we make it such a punishment as is likely to d^tpr, 
correct, and reform; shorten the duration of imprisonment 
before trial, which we are called upon, by every principle af 
moral and political justice, to do ; shortrn aho the duration of 
imprisonment after trial, by the means here described ; and I 
am certain our prisons would soon lose, or rather woul'i never 
see, half the number of their prenent inhabitants. The long 
duration of imprisonment, where the discipline is less severe, 
renders it perfectly familiar, and, in consequence, not only 
destitute of any useful influence, but obviously productivr of 
the worst effects ; yet this is the present practice ; and I think, 
indeed, criminals are now sentenced to a longer perkMi of con- 
finoment than formerly. 

' The deprivation of liberty certainly is a punishment under 
any circumstances ; but the system generally pursued in oar 



gaola might rather be considered as a palUative of that pon- 
{■bnent, than to make it effectnal to any good yn w aa . Aa 
idle lift, aociety unrestrained, with associataa of auniur habitat 
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. imwBt; iBd teit oft«B ateli bettar Qiui tiM prinMn irvra 
mthe eiOojnnaent of before tli«7 were apprehended. 

<Ido not know wbst could be devi-ied more agreeable to 
•II the different cla««s of olTenderM than thii sort of treat- 
ment: tbe old hardened sinner, the juvenile offender, or the 
idle vagabond, who run» away and leaves a «ick wife and 
family to be provided for by hi4 parish, alike have little or 
no ijiprehenMon, at jiresent, of any iinpri«onment to which 
tbeymay be sentenced; and thiu are the moxt effective 
meani we possess to correct and reform rendered totally 
bnavtilable, and even perverted, to the more certain ruin 
of those who might be restored to society good and valuable 
memben of it 

'There are, it is true, various occupations now introduced 
into many prisons, but which, I confer, I think of very 
little use; drawing and preparing straws, platting, knitting, 
heading pins, tec, weaving, ana working at a trade even, 
as it is generally carried on— iirisoners coaxed to the per- 
formance of it, the ta.«k easy, the reward immediate^anord 
rather the means of pa^Ming away the time agreeably. 
The« occuiMtlons are indeed better than absolute idleness, 
notwith<itanding that imprisonment may be rendered le»s 
irkfone therebv. I am far from denying the advanta|$e, 
still less wduid I be supposed to derogate from the merits of 
those irho, with every feeling of humanity, and witli inde- 
fatigable pain.9, in many inatance^, hate er4abli»hed such 
means of employment; and some of thnn for women, with 
wsihing, &c., amount to hard labour; but I contend that, 
for men, they are applicable only to a ho\is« of industry, 
and bv lio means suited to the correctite discipline whIUi 
should be found in a prison Individuals are Kent here to 
be punUhed, and for tbi^ sole purpose; in many caiies for 
' crimes which have Induced the forfeiture of life : they are 
not sent to be educated, or apprenticed to a trade. The 
horrors of dungeon imuriwnment, to the credit of the age, 
no longer exist But if no cause of dread is substituted, by 
w)ut indication of common sense is it that we send crimi- 
nals there at all ? If prisons are to be made into places in 
which penons of both sexes and all ages may be well fM, 
clothed, lodged, educated, and taught a trade, where they 
may find plnsant society, and are required not to take heed 
for the morrow, the present Inhabitants should be turned 
out, and the mo.4 deserving and industrious of our poorest 
fellow-subjects should be invited to take their place, which 
t have no doubt they would be eager to do.' — IVuUm, 
p. 13-17. 

In these MUtiments we most cordially tgree. They 
are well worth the most serious attention of the so- 
ciety. 

The following is a sketch from Mr. Western's book 
of what a prison life should be. It is impossible to 
^lite with more good sense, and a more thorough 
knowledge of the subject. 

' The operations of the day should begin with the greateiit 

Enctuality at a given hour; and, as soon as the prisoners 
ve ri^en from their beds, they should be, according to 
their several classes, marched to the workhouses, where 
they should be kept to hard labour two hobrs at least ; from 
thence ther should be taken back to wash, shave, comb, 
and clean themselve*; thence to the chai>ei to hear a short 
payer, or the governor or deputy should read to them In 
their rfrtpective' day-rooms; and then their breakfast, which 
may, aUogetber, occupy an hour and a half or more. I 
have stated, in a former part of my letter, that the hours of 
meals and Idsurc should he in solitude, in the ale^ng ceils 
of the prison ; but I presume, for the moment, this may 
not always be practicable. I will therefore consider the 
ca«e as if the classes assembled at meal-times in the different 
day-room*. After breakfast they should return to hard 
lal>uur for three or four houn, and then take another hour 
for dinner; labour after dinner two or three hours, and 
their supper given them to eat In solitude In their sleeping 
ceUs. 

'This marching backwards and forwards to chapel and 
mill-house, tec, may appear objectionable, but it has not 
been so reiireaented to me in the pxisons where it actually 
now takes place ; and it ivto my apprehension, materially 
U^eAU in many resiiects. Tlie object is to keej) the vri^oners 
in a state of constant motion, so that there shall be no 
bun^inf time or loitering^ which is always favourable to 
n)j<hief or cabal. For the same reason it Is I propose two 
hiur4' labour the moment they are up, and before washing, 
kc, that there may be no time lost, and that they may be- 
gin the day by a portion of labour, which will tend to keep 
them quiet and obedient the remainder of H. Each interval 
f^r meal, thus occurring between labour hours, has ab«o a 
tendency to n»tider the miwhief of intercourse less pro- 
baMe, and at tke same time the evening asaodation, wbk:h 
h muit to b€ apprehended in this respe^ is entirely cut off. 
The frequent moving of the ulsoners from place to place 
keejuf the gorcmnr and stil>-offlcers of the prison In a simi- 
lar :<tate of activity and attention, which is likewise of 
sdvantage, tliough their tfitimbers should be audi aa to pro- 



vent their duty beoonlng too ardnons or Irkaome. TMr 
situation Is not pleasant, and their ref:ponFibility la great. 
An able and attentive governor, who exi cules all his ardu- 
ous duties with unremitting zeal and fidelity, is a most 
valuable jiublic servant, and eniitlrd to the greatest resi ect 
He must be a man of no ordinary capacity, «ith a liberal 
and comprehensive mind, posseafrinc a contxol o'ver his own 
passions, firm, and undaunted, a diaracter that commands 
ttxim those under him, in»tinctively, as it ^tere, je^Lect and 
regard. In vain are our bu.ldings, and rules, anaxerula- 
tions, if the choice of the governor u not made an object 
of primary and mo^t solicitous attention and con>ideration. 
•It doeu not ai j-car to me necesuiry for the j liHoner* to 
have more than tlirec hourii leiuie, inuuMve of meal-times; 
and 1 am convinced the do>e of the day must be in solitude. 
Eight or ten hours will have \ aso^ in comi any with their 
feUow prisoners of tlie same class {ior I am \ ie« limine (hat 
a separate compartment of the woikhoui-e will he allotted 
to each) where, though Ibcy cannot a^scciate to enjoy so- 
ciety as they would wi^h, no Llocm of bolitvde can oj ) lesa 
them: theie is more danger even then of too dote an in- 
tercoUne and conveiaalion, though a leady cure is in that 
case to be found by a wheel put in motion, the noise of 
which speedily overcomes the voice, home time afler 
Saturday night should be allow ed to th( m, more t aiticulaily 
to dean«e themselves and tlieir clothe!^, and they should 
have a bath, cold or waim, if necescaiy ; and on tlie Sun> 
day they aliould be dreM^ed in tlieir best ilcthei<, and tiie day 
>«hould be s^ent wholly in the chapel, the cell, and the air- 
ing-ground; the latter In presence of a daj-watcLman, as I 
have described to be in practice at Waiwick. I aay nothing 
about teadung to read, write, work, &c. &c. ; any \ ropor- 
tion of time necessary for any uteful ) urjjo^e may be ^i ar- 
ed from the hours of labour or of leot, atcoiding to circum- 
stances ; but I do not place any reiiante ut;on imj rovcmcnt ■ 
in any branch of education : tlicy would not, indred, be 
there long enough. All I want them to learn is that there 
exists the means of puniblimcnt for crime, and be fully im- 
pressed with dread of rei ctiticn of what they have under- 
Sone ; and a short time will »ufbce for that ] urpo««. Now, 
' each succeMive day is »pent in this manner, can it be 
doubted that the ft-equent commisiiion of ciime would be 
checked, and more done to deter, correct, and refoxm, than 
could be accomillshed by any other Iuni^^lment! A pe- 
riod of such discipline, longer or shorter, according to the 
nature of the offence, would !<urely be bvtfident for any vi- 
olation of the law short of murder, or that description of 
outrage which is likdy to lead on to the i rrietration of It. 
This sort of treatment is not to be overcome : it < annot be 
braved, or laughed at, or disregarded by any force of ani- 
mal spirits, however strong? or vigorous of mind or body 
the indivlaual may be. The dull, unvarylnc ccun^ of hard 
labour, with hard fare and seclusion, must tn time become 
so painfully irlcsome* and so wear and distress him, that he 
win inevitably, in the end, be subdued.'— ^cafcrm, p. 64 

There is nothing in the Report of the Prison Society 
so good as this. 

I'he society very properly observe upon the badness 
of town jails, and the necessity for their suppression* 
Most towns cannot q>aTe the funds necessary for build- 
ing a good jail. Shopkeepers cannot spare the time 
for its superintendence; and hence it narpens that 
town jails are almost always in a difgracetul state.— 
The society frequently allude to the diffusion of tracts. 
If education is to be continued in jails^ and tracts are 
to be dispersed; we cannot help lamenting that the 
tracts, though full of good principles, are so intolera* 
bly stupid — and all apparently ccnstructed upon the 
supposition, that a thief or a peccant ploughman are 
interior in common sense to a boy of five years old. — 
The story generally is, that a lahcurer Urith six chll' 
dren has nothing to live upcn but mouldy bread and 
dirty water ; yet nothing can exceed his cheerfbhiess 
and content—- no rourmuTB--no disrcbtent ; of mutton 
he has scarcely heard«~of baccn he never dreams : — 
forfurous breaa and the water cf the pool constitute 
his food, establish his felicity, and excite his warmest 
gratitude. The equire or parson of the parish always 
happens to be walking by, acd overbears him praying 
for the king and the members for the ccunty, sno for 
all in authority ; and it generally ends with their of- 
fering him a shilling, which this excellent man de^ 
clares he does not want, and will not accept ! These 
are the pamphlets which Goodies and Noodles are 
dispersing with unwearied ^igrnce. It would be a 

Seat bleasing if some gstiius would niU.e who had a 
lent of writing for the poor. , He vcnld be of more 
value than many poets living upcn the banks of lakea 
—or even (though we think highly of ourselves) of 
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gttMXet tihif than many Tcrrieving men llTing in the 
garrets of the north. 

The society offer some comments upon the prison 
bill now penuiug, and which, unfortunately* tor the 
cause of prison improvement, nas betm so long pending 
in the legislature. In the copy of this bill, as it stands 
at present, nothing is said of the limitation of num- 
bers in any particular class. We have 'Seen forty 
felons of one class in one yard before trial. If this is 
to continue, all prison improvement is a mere moclc- 
ery. Separate sleeping cells should be enacted posi- 
tively, and not in words, which leave this improve- 
ment optional. If any visiting iustice dissents from 
the majority ,t it should be lawtul for him to give in a 
separate report upon the state of the prison and pris- 
oners to the jud^e or the quarter sessions. All such 
reports of any visiting magistrate or magistrates, not 
exceeding a certain length, should be published in the 
county papers. The chairman's report to the secreta- 
ry of state should be published in the same manner^ — 
The great panacea is publicity ; it is this which se- 
cures compliance with wise and just laws, more than 
all the penalties they contain for their own preserva- 
tion. 

We object to the reading and writing clause. A 
poor man, who is luclcy enough to have his son com- 
mitted for a felony, ecfucates him, under such a sys- 
tem, for nothing ; whUe the virtuous simpleton on the 
other side of the wall is paying by the quarter for 
these attahiments. He sees clergymen and ladies busy 
with the larcenous pupil ; while the poor lad, who re- 
spects the eighth commandment, is consigned, in some 
darlr alley, to the frowns and blows of a ragged peda- 
gogue. It would be the safest way, where a prisoner 
fs kept upon bread and water alone, to enact that the 
allowance of bread should not be less than a pound and 
a half for men, and a pound for women and Doys. We 
strongly recommend, as mentioned in a previous num- 
ber, that four sorts of diet should be enacted for every 
prison : Ist^ Bread and water; Sd, Better prison diet ; 
3d. Best prison diet ; 4th, Free diet — the second and 
third to be defined by the visiting magistrates. All 
sentences of imprisonment should state to which of 
these diets the prisoner is to be confined ; and all de- 
viation from it on the part of the prison officers should 
be punished with very severe penalties. The regula- 
tion of prison diet in a prison is a point of the very 
highest importance ; and to aslc of visiting magistrates 
that they should doom to bread and water a prisoner, 
whom the law has left at liberty to purchase whatever 
he has the money to procure, is a degree of severity 
which it is hardly fair to expect from country gentle- 
men, and, if expected, those expectations will not be 
fulfilled. The whole system of diet, one of the mahi- 
iprings of all prison discipline, will get out of order, if 
iu arrangement is left to the interference of magis- 
trates, and not to the sentence of the judge. Free diet 
and bread diet need no interpretation ; and the jailer 
will talce care to furnish the judge with the definitions 
of better prison diet and best prison diet. A Imowl- 
edge of the diet prescribed in a jail is absolutely ne- 
cessary for the justice of the case. Diet differs so 
much m different prisons, that six weeks in one prison 
is as severe a punishment as three montlis in another. 
If any country gentleman, engaged in legislation for 

Srisons, is inclined to undervalue the importance of 
lese regulations, let him appeal to his own experi- 
ence, and rememoer, in the vacuity of the country, — 
how often he thinks of his dinner, and of what there 
will be for dinner ; and how much his amenity and 
courtesy for the evening depend upon the successful 
execution of this meal. But there is nobody so glut- 
tonous and sensual as a thief; and he will feel much 
more bitterly, fetters on his mouth than his heels. It 
sometimes nappens that a gentleman is sentenced to 
imprisonment, for manslaughter in a duel, or for a 



* The comity of York, with a priaon ander pre«entmenl 
bMn waiting nevly three yean for this bill, in order to 
ceed upon tlie improvement of their county jsiL 

t It would be an entertaiaiur chanre in human affairs t 



itment, has 
pro- 
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t It would be an entertaiainr chanre in human affairs tode- 
tsrmiBe every thing by tmlturtiitM. They are almost always 
latheriiht. 



libel. Are visiting justices to doom such ft pHttrntr 
to bread and water, or are they to make an invidious 
distinction betwccu biin and the other prisoners { The 
diet should be ordered by the judge, or it never wiU 
be well ordered-^r ordered at all. 

The most extraordinary clause in the bill is the fok 
lowing : — 

* And be it further enacted, that in com any criminal prtso»> 
cr ftliiill bo giiiliy of any repeated ofleiioo agaiuat the rules of 
the privon, or hhaU be guilty of OHjfffraUer ajenee which the 
jailer or knc|M!r i» not by this net ciU|N>werod to puuiah, the 
suid jailor or kee|ier »h«li rcfiort tbo same to the visiting 
justice, or one of ilicin, for the liuie bctng ; and such justioe% 
or ouo of Uioin, shall liave-power to inquire upon oath, and de- 
tcrmiuo coiicoriiiiig siiy »uch oflTciico so re|torted to him or 
tlioui, Hud shnll ordor the oflcudcr to be punished, either by 
nuMicrutc whipping, reiMsatcd whippings, or by close confine- 
luout, for any icrui not enceedtng .'—Jet, p. SI. 

Upon this clause, any one justice may order repeated 
whippings for any od'euce greater than that which the 
jailer may punish, (hir respect for the committee will 
only allow us to say, that wc hoi^e this clause will be 
reconsidered. We beg leave to add, that there shoitldt 
be a return to the principal secretary of state of re- 
commitments as well as commitmeuts. 

It is no mean pleasure to see this attention to jail 
disciuluie travelling from EliigWiad to the detestable 
and despotic governments of the coutinent, — to see the 
health and lile of captives admitted to be of any im- 
portance,— to perceive that human creatures in dun- 
geons are of more consequence than rats and black 
eetles. All this is new— is some little gained upon 
tyranny ; and for it we ore indebted to the labours of 
the Prison Society. Still the state of prisons, on ma- 
.ny parts of the continent, is shoclciug beyond all 
description. 

It is a most inconceivable piece of cruelty and ab- 
surdity in the English law, that the prisoner's coun- 
sel, wnen he is tried for any capital felony, is not al- 
lowed to speak for him ; and tnis we hope the new 
{irison bill will correct. Nothing can be more ridicu- 
ous in point of reasoning, or mora atrociously cruel 
and unjust in point of fact. Any number of counsel 
may be employed to take away the poor man's life. — 
They are at full liberty to talk as Ions as the^ like ; — 
but not a syllable is to be uttered in his defence — not 
a sentence to show why the prisoner is not to be hung. 
This practice is so utterly ridiculous to any body tMit 
lawyers f to whom nothing that is customary is ridic- 
ulous), tnat men not versant with courts of justice 
will not believe it. It is, indeed, so utterly inconsis- 
tent with the common cant of the humanity of the 
English law, that it is often considered to be the mis- 
take of the narrator, rather than the imperfection of 
the system. We must take this opportunity, there* 
fore, of making a few observations on this very strange 
and anomalous practice. 

The common argument used in its defence is that 
the judge is counsel for the prisoner. But the defen- 
ders in this piece of cruel ana barbarous nonsense must 
first make their election, whether they consider the 
prisoner to be, by this arrangement, m a better, a 
worse, or an equally good situation as if his counsel 
were allowed to plead for him. If he is in a vorae 
situation, tchy is he so pleased? Why is a man, in a 
solemn issue of life and death, deprived of any fair 
advantage which any suitor in any court of justice 
possesses ? This is a plea of guilty to the charge we 
make against the practice ; and its advocates, by soch 
concession, are put out of court. But, if it is an ad- 
vantage, or no disadvantage, whence comes it that 
the choice of this advantage, m the greatest of all hu- 
man concerns, is not left to the party, or to his friends ? 
If the question concerns a footpath — or a fat ox — 
every man may tell his own story, or employ a barris- 
ter to tell it for him. The law leaves the utigant to 
decide on the method most conducive to his own in- 
terest. But, when the question is whether he is to 
live or die. it is at once decided for him that his coun- 
sel are to be dumb ! And yet, so ignorant are men of 
their own interests, that there is not a single nua 
tried who would not think it a great privilege if 
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ccnmel wen mllnwad to tMak in hit (kvouT, and 
who woold not be tuprtmely happy to lay aside the 
fancied adTantage or their silence. And this is troe 
not merely of ignorant men ; but there is not an Old 
Bailey banister who would not rather employ another 
Old Bailey barrister to speak for him, than enjoy the 
advantage (as the phrase is) of baring the judge for 
his counsel. But in what sense, after all. is the judge 
eounsel for the prisoner? He states, in nis summing 
up, facts as the^ have been dellTcred in evidence; 
and he tells the jury upon what points they are to de- 
cide : he mentions what facts are in favour of the 
prisoner, and what bear anunst him ; and he leaves 
the decision to the jury. Does he do more than this 
infavour of the prisoner? Does he misstate? Does 
he mislead? iKies he brmg forward argiunents on 
one side of the question, and omit equally important 
arguments on the other f If so, he is indfeed counsel 
for the prisoner ; but then who is judge ? Who takes 
care of the interests of the public ? But the truth is, 
he does no iuch thing ; he docs merely what we have 
stated him to do ; and would he do less, could he do 
less, if the prisoner's counsel spoke for him ? If an 
a^ument was just, or an inference legitimate, he 
would not omit the one, or refute the other, because 
they had been put or drawn in the speech of the pri- 
soner's counsel. He would be no more ]>rejudiced 
against the defendant in a criminal than in a ciyil 
suit. He would select from the speeches of both 
counsel all that could be fairly urgea for or against 
the defendant, and he would reply to their fallacious 
reasonings. The pure administration of justice re- 
quires of him, in either case, the same conduct. 
Whether the whole bar speak for the prisoner, or 
whether he was le A to defend himself, what can the 
judge do, or what ought he to do. but to state to the 
jury the facts as they are given m evidence, and the 
impression these facts have made upon his own mind ? 
In the mean time, while the prisoner's counsel have 
been compelled to be ailent, the accuser's, the oppo- 
site party, have enjoyed an immense advantage. In 
consideniig what l>ears against the prisoner, the 
judge has Eeard, not only the suggestions of his own 
understanding, but he has been exposed to the able 
and artful reasoning of a practised advocate, who has 
been previously instructed in the case of which the 
judge never heard a syllable before he came into 
court. Suppose it to be a case depending upon cix- 
cumstantial evidence ; in how many new points of 
view may a man of genius have placed those circum- 
stances, which would not have occurred to the judge 
himself ! How many inferences may he have dirawn, 
which would have been unnoticed, but for the efforts 
of a man whose bread and fame depend upon his eter- 
lions, and who has purposely, ana on contract, flung 
the whole force of his understanding into one scale ! — 
la the mean time, the prisoner can say nothing, for he 
has not the gift of learned speech ; his counsel can 
say nothing, though he has communicated with the 
prisoner, and could place the whole circumstances,-^ 
perhaps, in the fairest and clearest point of view for 
the accused party. By the courtesy of Elngland this 
is called Jii«^€ — ^we in the north cannot admit of the 
correctness of the appellation. 

It seems utterly to be forgotten, in estimating this 
practice, that two understandings are better than one. 
The judge must inevitably receive many new views 
against uie prisoner by the speech of one counsel, and 
lose many views in favour of the prisoner by the si- 
lence of the other. We are not to suppose (like ladies 
going into court in an assize town) that the judge 
would have thought of every thine wnich the counsel 
against the prisoner has said, and which the counsel 
for the prisoner would have said. The judge, wigged 
and robed as be is, is often very inferior in acuteness 
to either of the persons who are pleading under him— 
a cold, slow, parchment and precedent man, without 
passions or prsecordia, — ^perhaps a sturdy brawler for 
church and King^ — or a quiet man of ordinary abilities, 
steadily, though perhaps conscientiously, following 
those in power through thick and thin— through right 
and wrong. Whence comes it that the method of get- 
ting at tratbt which is so excellent on all common oc- 



casions, shoQld be considend as so hnpTtmsr on the 
greatest of all occasions, where the life oi a man is 
concerned? If an acre of land is to be lost or won, 
one man says all that can be said on one side of the 
question — another on the other ; and the jury, aided 
by the impartiality of the judge, decide. The wit of 
man can devise no better method of disentangling dif- 
ficulty, exposing falsehood, and detecting truth. < Tdl 
tM why I am hurried away to a premature death j and no 
man suffered to epeak in my defence j vfhenattMs very 
moment, and in my hearing^ all the eloquence of the bar, 
on the other side of vour justice hall, is employed in de- 
fending a path or a hedge ? Is a foot of land dearer to 
any man than my life is tome f The civil plaintiff has 
not trusted the smallest part of his fate or fortune to his 
own efforts ; and will you grant me no assistance of su- 
perior unsdom, who have sufered a long famine to pur- 
chase it— who am broken by prison — broken by chains — 
and so shamed by this dress ofguittf and abashed by the 
presence of my superiors, that I have no words which you 
could hear without derieUm — that I could not give way 
for a moment to the fulness and agitation of my rude 
heart without moving your contempt V So spoke a 
wretched creature to a iudge in our hearins ! and what 
answer could be given, but < Jailer, take him away ? ' 

We are well aware that a great decency of language 
is observed by the counsel employed against the pri- 
soner, in consequence of the silence imposed upon the 
opposite counsel ; but then, though there is a decency, 
as far as concerns impassioned declamation, yet there 
is no restraint, and there can be no restraint, upon the 
reasoning powers of a counsellor. He may put toge- 
ther the circumstances of an imputed cnme in the 
most able, artful, and ingenious manner, without the 
slightest vehemence or passion. We have no objec- 
tion to this, if any counter statement were permitted. 
We want only fair play. Speech for both sides, or 
speech for none. The first would be the wiser sys- 
tem ; but the second would be clear from the intolera- 
ble cruelty of tne present. We see no harm that 
would ensue if both advocates were to foUow their own 
plan without restraint. But, if the feelings are to be 
excluded in aU cases of this nature (which seems very 
absurd), then let the same restraint be exacted from 
both sides. It might very soon be established, as the 
etiquette of the bar, that the pleadings on both sides 
were expected to be calm, and to consist of reasoning 
upon the facts. In high treason, where the partiality 
of the judge and power of the court are suspected, this 
absurd incapacity of being heard by counsel is remo- 
ved. Nobody pretends to say, in such cases, that the 
judge would oe counsel for tlie prisoner ; and yet, how 
many thousand cases are there in a free country 
which have nothing to do with hieh treason, ana 
where the spirit of party, unknown to nimself , may get 
possession of a judge ? Suppose any trial for murder 
to have taken place in the Manchester riots,— -will any 
man saj that the condu(it of many judges on such a 
question ought not to have been watched with the 
most iealous ciroomspection f Wonld any pri8oner-<^ 
would any fair mediator between the prisoner and 
the pubdic — ^be satisfied at such a period with the 
axiom that the judge is counsel for the prisoner ? We 
are not saying that there is no judge who mieht not be 
so trusted, but that all judges are not, at alltimes, to 
be so intrusted. We are not saying that any judge 
would wilfully do wronp; ; but tnat many mignt be 
led to do wrong by passions and prejudices of which 
they were unconscious ; and that the real safeguard to 
the prisoner, the best, the only safeguard, is full liberty 
of speech for the counsel he has employed. 

What would be the discipline of tnat hospital where 
medical assistance was allowed in all trifling com- 
plaints, and withheld in every case of real danger? — 
where Bailey and Halford were lavished upon stomach- 
aches and refused in typhus fever ? where the dyins 
Satient beheld the greatest skill employed upon tn- 
ing evils of others, and was told, because his was a 
case of life and death, that the cook or the nurse was 
to be his physician ? 

Suppose so intolerable an abuse (as the Attorney 
and Solicitor General would term it) had been esta- 
blished* and that a law for its coRsctlon was now fim 
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proposed, entitled an -Act to prevent the Couned for 
^rvonersfronnbeing heard in their Dtfence ! ! ! 

What e^il wouJd result from allowing counsel to be 
in defence of prisoners ? Would too many people be 
bung from losing that Taluable counsellor, the judge ? 
or would too few people be hung ? or would things re- 
main much as they are at present ? We never could 
St the admirers of this practice to inform us what 
e results would be of deviating from it ; and we are 
the more particularly curious upon this point, because 
our practice is decidedly the reverse, and we find no 
other results from it than a fair administration of cri- 
minal justice. In all criminal cases that require the 
intervention of a jury in Scotland, a {irisoner must 
have, let, a copy of the indictment, which must con- 
tain a minute specification of the offence charged ; 
2dly, a list of witnesses ; 3dly . a list of the assize ; 
and 4thly, in every question that occurs, and in all 
addresses to the jury, the prisoner's counsel has the 
last word. Where is the boasted mercy of the English 
law after this i 

• The truth is, it proceeds from the error which, in 
all dark ages, pervades all codes of laws, of confound- 
ing the accused with the guilty. In the early part ot 
our state trials, the prisoners were not allowed to 
bring evidence against the witnesses of the crown. 
For a long period after this, the witnesses of the priso- 
ners were not suffered to be examined upon oath. One 
piece of cruelty and folly has g^ven way after another. 
£ach has been defended by the Attorney and Solicitor 
General for the time, as absolutely necessary to the 
existence of the state, and the most perfect perform- 
ance of our illustrious ancestor?. The last grand hope 
of every foolish person, is the silence of the prisoner's 
counsel. In the defence of this it will be seen what 
stupidity driven to despair can achieve. We beg par- 
don for this digression ; but flesh and blood cannot en- 
dure the nonsense of lawyers upon this subject. 

The Society have some very proper remarks upon 
the religious mstructions of the chaplain— an appoint- 
ment of vast importance and utility; imfortunately 
very ill paid, and devolving entirely upon the lower 
derey. It is said that the present Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, Dr. Ryder, ^oes into jails, and busies nimself with 
the temporal wretchedness and the eternal welfare of 
the prisoners. If this is so, it docs him great honour,, 
and IS a noble example to all ranks of dergjr who are 
subject to him. Above all, do not let us omit the fol- 
lowing beautiflil anecdote, while we are talking of 
good and pious men. 

* The Committee cannot reftrsln from extracting f^om the 
Report of the Paris Society, the inteTwtlnff anecdote of the 
excellent P*re Jonwony, who being acnt, oy the Consul at 
▲Iffiera, to minister to the Klaven, fixed hi« residence in their 
prison; and, durinf^ & period of thirty year^, never quitted 
tii« post Being compelled to repair to France, for a short 
period, he returned ajraln to the prison, and at length re- 
sigTied hi« breath in the midst of those for whose interests he 
had laboured, and who were dearer to him than life.'— R<- 
forit p. 80. 

It seems to be a very necessary part of the prison 
system, that any poor person, when acquitted, should 
be passed to his parish ; and that all who are acquit- 
ted, should be immediately liberated. At present, a 
prisoner, after acquittal, is not liberated till the grand 
jury are dlsmissea,* in case (as it is said]) any more 
bilis should be preferred against him. Tlus is really 
a considerable hardship ; and we do not see, upon the 
same principle, why the prisoner may not be detained 
Ibr another assize. To justify such a practice, notice 
should, at all events, be given to the jailer of inten- 
tiott to prefer other charges against him. To detain 
a man, who is acquitted of all of which he has been 
accused, and who is accused of nothing more, merely 
because he may be accuaed of aomething more, seems to 
be a great perversion of justice. The greatest of all 
prison improvements, however, would be, the delivery 
of jails four times in the year. It would save expen- 
ses ; render justice more terrible, by rendering it more 
prompt ; facilitate classification, by lessening num- 
Den; keep constantly alive, in the minds of wicked 

* This has rinosbaen done cwajrwlt&k 



men, the dread of the law i and diminish the mjiist 
sufferings of those who, after long impiisonmentiare 
found innocent. 

* From documents,* says Mr. Western, < upon the table of 
the Uou«e of Commons in 1819, 1 drew out an account, 
which I have already adverted to in part, but which I shall 
resitate here, as it places in a strong point of view, the ex- 
tent of injustice, and inconsistency too, arising o«t of the 
present system. It appeared, that at the MauMone Lent 



As9i-^es of tliat year theie were one hundred and sevens- 
seven prisoners for trial ; of the^e, seventeen were in pn»- 
on before the 1st of October, eighty-three before the 1^ of 
January, the shortest poriod of confinement before trial be- 
ing six months of the former, three months of the latter. 
Nothing can «how us more plainly the injustice of such con- 
finement, than the known fact ol six months* imprisonment 
heinr considered a sufficient punishment for half the felon- 
ies that are committed ; but the catse is stronger, when we 
consider the number acquitted ; seventeen of the tuenty- 
seven first mentioned were acquitted, nine of the aeven- 
teen were dischai^eed; not being prosecuted, or having no 
bill found against than. On the other side it appeared, that 
twenty-five convicted felons were sentenced to bix months' 
impriaonment, or under, the longest period of whose con- 
finement did not, therefore, exceed the shortest of the &ev. 
enteen acquitted, or that of the nine, against whom no 
chaise wa-f adduced ; there were three, who, after being 
about seven months in prison, were discharged, whlUt va- 
rious convicted felons i<ufiered six-sevenths only of the 
punishment, including tlie time before trial as well as after 
a)ndemnation. By the returns from the Lent AMae:$ at 
Chelmiford, the same year, the cases were not less sti iking 
than those of Maidstone : the total number was one hun« 
dred and sixty-six ; of the;ie, twenty-five were in prison be. 
fore the M of October, of whom eleven were acquitted, 
and of these eleven, six were discharged without any in- 
dictment preferred ; two were in prison eiabt months ; three, 
seven months and fifteen days ; three, six months and fif- 
teen days. On the other hand, sixteen coniricted of felony 
were considered to be «ufficiently punl-ihed by hni>rfcran- 
ment under six months. Upon the whole, it aj peaird that 
four hundred and five persons had been in the gaol befoie 
the Ist of « tctober, whilst eight hundred convicted felons 
wtere sentenced to a lighter LunL^hment, to a shortir dura- 
tion of imprisonment, than tnese\four hundred and five had 
actually undergone. 

( It is a curious fact, that, upon an average, more than 
one4hlrd of the total number committed for trial are ac- 
quitted. In the seven yean ending 1619, seventy-two thou- 
sand two hundred and sixteen perrans were committed ; of 
these, fourteen thousand two hundred and ninety-one wcjre 
acquitted on trial, eleven thousand two hundred and nine- 
ty-four were dischaived, there being no prosecutions, or i>o 
bills found again.<st them. This large proportion of acquit- 
tals aggravates the evil and injustice of long conilnemrnt 
before trial ; but were it otherwise, what possible right can 
we have to deUin a man in custody six month*, upon any 
charge exhibited against him, before he is brought to trial ? 
What excu.se or palliation can be found for so barbarous a 
violation uf all the principles of justice and humanitv ? 
How contemptible it is, by way of defence, to talk of the in- 
expediency of increai^ing the number of Judges, the exi ense, 
inconv^ieitoe, trouble,&c.! It is wrong to contend uitb 
such arguments against the unanswerable daims of juKic^ 
as it is only to admit they are entitled to weight The fact 
is, we are so completely under the influence of habitual re. 
spect for established practice, that we do not stop to quet. 
tion the iwwibility of the existence of any serious defects in 
the adminl<«tration of the law that can be capable of reme- 
dy. The public attention has never been camcbtly and 
steadily fixed and devoted to the attainment of a better sys- 
tem.»— IVtttem, pp. SO^-as. 

The public caimot be too grateful to Mr. Western 
for his labours on this subject. We strongly recom* 
mend his Tract for general circulation. It is full of 
stout g:ood sense, without one particle of nonsense or 
fanaticism ^-good English stuff, of the most improved 
and best sort. Lord Londondernr has assented to the 
measure; and his assent does nim and the govem< 
mcnt very great credit. It is a measure of first-rate 
importance. The multiplicity of imprisonments is tru< 
ly awfiil. 

Within the distance of ten miles round London, 
thirty-one fairs are annually held, which continue 
eighty days within the space of seven months. The 
effect of these fairs, m filling the prisons of the metro- 
polis, it is easy to imagine ; and the topic is very 
wisely and properly brought forward by the Society. 

Nothmg can be so absurd as the reasoning used 
about fiaah houeee. They are suffered to exist, it 
eeemsibecaaaeitlaea^totbis officen of Jiistke te 
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Had, in meh placet, the prisoners of whom they are 
in search ! But tne very place where the thief is 
found is moet prohably the place which made him a 
thief. If it facilitates the search, it creates the neces- 
sity for searching, and multiplies guilt while it pro- 
motes detection. Wherever thieves are known to 
hainit, that place should be instantly purged of 
thieves. 

We have pushed this article to a length which will 
prevent us from dwelling upon that part of ihe plan of 
the Prison Society which embraces the reformation of 
juvenile delinquents, of whom it is calculated, there 
are not less than feOOO in London who gain their live- 
lihood by thieving. To this subject we may perhaps 
refer in some future number. We must content our- 
selves at present with a glimpse at the youthful cri- 
minals of tne metropolis. 

*Upoa mlate occasioQ (in oompaqy irith'^BIr. Samuel Hoare, 
m ckainnaD of the Society for the Reforin of Juvnnilo Dclin- 
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ooants), I visitcdv about Diidsight, many of those recpptaclei of 
tBJcves which abound in thia metropolis. We ko lee ted the 
nifbt of that day in which an ex«*cutiuu had taken place; and 
our object was to ascertain whether that terrible deroonstra- 
tioD of rigour could operate even a short BU«)>encion of iniqui- 
ty, and keep for a single night the votarinn of crime from their 
accof lomed orgies. In one room, I recollect, we found a large 
Domber of children, of both Eoxes, the oldest under eighteen 
years of age, and in the centre of these a min who hn<l been 
described to me by the police as one of the largest sellers of 
forced bank-nofs. At another part, wo were sltown a number 
of buildinp, into which only cliildren were allowed to cuter, 
and in which, if you could obtaiu adniiiwion, which you cannot, 
yoQ would sec »>cenes of the most flagrant, the moft public, and 
the most shocking debauchery. Have I not, then, a right to 
say, that yon are growing crimes at a terrible rate, and produ- 
eiog those miscreants who are to disturb the public peace, 
plunder the public property, and to become the scourge and 
the disgrace of Llia country V-^Buxtouy pp. 66, 67. 

Houses dedicated to the debauchery of children, 
where it is impossible to enter I ! ! Whence comes 
this impossibility? 

To show that their labours are not needlessly conti- 
nued, the Society make the following statement of the 
present state of prisons : — 

* But although these condderations are highly encourrging, 
there is yet much to accomplibh in this work of natiou.ni im- 
proTcmenu So extensive are the defects of classification, that 
in thirty gaoie, constructed for the confinement of 2985 per- 
iod, there were, at One time in the Intt year, no fewer than 
.V37 pri»onera ; and the whole number imprisoned in those 
gaols daring that period, amounted to S6,703. There are yet 
prifons where idleness and its attendant evils reign unre- 
strained—where the sexes are not separated-^where all dis- 
tinctions of crime are confounded — where few can enter, if 
uoeorrupted, without pollution; and, if guilty, without incur- 
riag deeper stains of criminality. There are yet prbons which 
receive not the pious visits of a Christian miu it ter— which the 
light of knowledge never enten— and where the truths and 
coorolations of the Gospel are never heard. There are yet 
pritoBs where, for (he security of the prisouers, meosures are 
resorted to as revolting to British fteliug as they are repug- 
Baot to the letter aad spirit of English law.'— Jteperl, pp. 
63,64. 

With this statement we Uke our leave of the sub- 
ject of prisons, thornughly convinced that, since ihe 
days of their cleanliness and salubrity, they haVe been 
so managed as to become the great school for ct mes 
and wietchedness ; and ihat the public, though begin- 
ning to awake, are not yet sufficiently alarmed at it. 
Mrs. Fry is an amiable excellent woman, and ten 
thousand t' mes l>etter than the infamous neglect that 
preceded her; but hers is not the method to stop 
crimes. In prisons which arc really meant to keep 
the multitude in order, and to be a terror to evil doers, 
there must be no sharing of profits— no visiting of 
friends— no education but religious education — no tree- 
dom of diet — no weavers* looms or carpenters' bench- 
es. There must be a great deal of solitude ; coarse 
food; a dress of shame; hard, incessant, irksome, 
eternal labour ; a planned and regulated and unrelent- 
ing ezdtision of happiness and comfort. 
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7, 1&2S, ky Herbert, Lord Biekop qf Peterborongh, on tko 
Prceeutation of a Petition ogoinot kit Exomination Qt^'" 
tione ; with Erplanatory IS'otre, a SMppltntent, etnd a Copf 
of the ^eeiione, Loudon, Rivington, 1922. 

3. The Wronge of the Clergy of ihe Diocese of Peterborough 
Btated and illuetraled. By tlie Kev. T. S. Grimobaw e, M. A., 
Rector of Burton, Northampionfchire « and Vicar of Bidden- 
ham, Bedfordshire. London, steely, 1822. • 

4. Epiecopol Innovation : or, the Teat of Modem Orthodorw, 
m Eighly-eevtn (^eeiiono, impoeedy at Ariielto of Faiths 
«p#it Candidateefor Lieenoee and for Holy Ordero, m the 
Dioctoe of Ptterboroogh i with a Uietinct Anoeeer to each 
<^Ne«(io», and General Refitctiono relative to thexr JlUgat 
Sirneture aad Pemicioue Tendency, Londou, Seely, IfcidO. 

3. Official Corrtepondence between the Bight Reverend Her' 
beriy Lord Bishcp of Peterboronghy and tie Ret. John Grun, 
resprctitig his ISominatioH to ike Curacy of Blathemycke, 
in ihe Diocrse of Peterborovgh, and Connty of ycrihcnp- 
ton : Also, between His Grace Charles, Lord Archbishoi of 
Canirrbury, and the Rev. Henry Htlliam J^evtle, A/. A,, 
Rector of Blatherwycke, and nf Cottesmore in the County of 
Rutland. 1^1. 

It is a great point in any question to clear away en- 
cumbrances, and to make a naked circle about the 
object in dispute, so that there may be a clear view 
of it on evciy side. In pursuance of this di&enctim- 
bertug process, we stiall iiist acquit the bi(hcp of all 
wrong intentions:. He has a veiy bad opinion of the 
practical eflVcts of high Calvinitlic doi:tr;nes upon the 
comnicn pecple ; and Lc thinks it his duty to exclude 
thore clergymen who profess them fiom nis dirce&e. 
There is no moral wrong in this. He has accoid ngly 
devised no fewer than etghty-seven interiogatories, by 
which be thinks he can detect the tmalle&t taint of 
Calvinism that may luik in the creed of the candidate ; 
and in this also, wiiatever we may think of his teas en* 
ing, we suppose his purpose to be blameless. He be-. 
lieves, finally, that he has le^all3r the power so to in- 
terrogate and exclude ; and m this peicaps he is not 
mistaken. His intentions, then, aie good, and hi» 
conduct, perhaps, not amenable to the law. All thia 
we admit in his favour; but against him we mu&t 
maintain, that his conduct upon tne points in dispute 
has been singularly injudicious, extremely harsh, and^ 
in itscfi'ects (though not in its intentions), very cp* 
pressivc and vexatious to the clergy. 

We have no sort of intention to avail ourselTCS of an 
anonymous piibllcaticn to say unkind, uncivil, or dis- 
respectful things to a man of rank, learning, aodctiar* 
acter — we hope to be guilty of no luch impropriety ;— 
but we cannot believe we are doing wrong in rung ng 
ourselves on the weaker side, in the caute of prcpricty 
and justice. The mitre protects its wearer ftcm in- 
dignity ; but it does not secure impunity. 

It is a f trcn^ presumption that a roan is wrorg, — 
when all his friends, wLose habits naturally lead them 
to coincide with him^ think him wrcng. If a man 
were to indulge in tak.ng medicine till lie apothccaiy^ 
the dri:ggifrt, and the physician, nil called upon him to 
abandon his philc-catLaitic ptopcnsiticf — if he irere 
to gratify his convivial habits till the landlotd demur- 
red and the waiter rlicok his head — we should natu- 
rally imagine that advice so wholly disinterested was 
not given before it was wanted, and that it merited 
rome little attention and recpect. Now, though the 
Bench of Bishops certainly love power, and love the 
church, as well as the Bishop of Peteiborcugh, yet not 
one defended him — ^not one rote to say, * I have dcne^ 
or I would do the same thing.' Ii was impossible to 
be present at the laFt debate on this questir n, without 
perceiving that his lordship stood alone — and this in a 
very gregarious profession, that habitually ccmbines 
and butts against an oppcnent with a very extended 
front. If a lawyer is wounde»l, the rest of the pro- 
fession pursue him, and put him to death. If a chuich* 
man ii hiirt| the others gather round for hia protection^ 
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■tamp with their feet, push with their horns, and de- 
moliah the disienter who did the mischief. 

The hishop has at least done a very unusual thing 
In his Eighty-seven Questions. The two archbishops, 
and we believe every other bishop, and all the Irish 
hierarchy, admit curates into their dioceses without 
any such precautions. The necessity of such severe 
and scrupulous inquisition, in short, has been apparent 
to nobooy but the Bishop of Peterborough ; and the 
authorities by which he seelts to justify it are any 
thing but satisfactory. His lordship states^ that forty 
years ago, he was himself examined by written inter- 
rogatories, and that he is not the only bishop who has 
done it ; but he mentions no names ; and it was hardly 
worth while to state such extremely slight precedents 
for so strong a deviation Irom the common practice of 
the church. , „. , 

The bishop who rejects a curate upon the Eighty- 
leven Questions is necessarily and inevitably opposed 
to the bishop who ordained him. The fiisnop of 
Gloucester ordains a young man of twenty-three years 
of age, not thinking it necessary to put to him these 
interrogatories, or putting them perhaps, and approv- 
ing of answers diametrically opposite to those that 
are required by the Bishop of Peterborough. The 
young clergyman then comes to the last-mentioned 
bishop, and the bishop, after putting him to the ques- 
Hon, says, " You are unfit for a clergyman,"— though, 
ten days before, the Bishop of Gloucester has made 
him one ! It is bad enough for ladies to pull caps, but 
still worse for bishops to pull mitres. Nothing can be 
more mischievous or indecent than such scenes ; and 
00 man of common prudence, or knowledge of the 
world, but must see that they ought immediately to 
be put a atop to. If a man is a captain in the army in 
one part of England, he is a captam in all. The gen- 
eral who commands north of the Tweed does not say, 
You shall never appear in my district, or exercise the 
functions of an officer, if you do not answer eighty- 
seven questions on the art of war, according to my no- 
tions. The same officer who commands a ship of the 
line in the Mediterranean, is considered as equal to 
the same office in the North Seas. The sixth com- 
mandment is suspended, by one medical diploma,—- 
from the north of England to the south. But, by -this 
new system of interrogation, a man may be admitted 
into orders at Bamet, rejected at Stevenage, re-admit- 
ted at Brogdcn, kicked out as a Calvinist at Wilham 
Common, and hailed as an ardent Arminian on his ar- 
rival at York. ^ ,,. ^ ^ 

It matters nothing to say that sacred things must not 
be compared with profane. In their importance, we 
allow, £ey cannot ; but in their order and discipline 
they may be so far compared as to say, that the dis- 
crepancy and contention which would be disgraceful 
and pernicious in worldly affiiirs, should, in common 
prudence, be avoided in the affairs of religion. Mr. 
Greenough has made a map of England, according to 
its geological varieties ;— blue for the chalk, green for 
the clay, red for the sand, and so forth. Under this 
system of Bishop Marsh, we must petition for the as- 
sistance of the geologist m the fabrication of an eccle- 
niastical map. All the Arminian districts must be 
»urple. Green for one theological extremity— sky- 
olue for another— as many colours as there are bishops 
—as many shades of these colours as there are arch- 
deacons—a tailor's pattern card— the picture ol va- 
nity, fashion, and caprice ! 

The bishop seems surpnscd at the resistance he 
meets with ; and yet, to what purpose has he read ec- 
desiastical history, if he expects to meet with any 
thing but the most determined opposition ? Does he 
think that every sturdy supralapsarian bullock whom 
he tries to sacrifice to the gewus of orthodoxy, v»all 
not kick, and push, and toss ; that he will not, if he 
can, shake the axa from his neck, and huri his mitred 
butcher into the air ? His lordship has undertaken a 
task of which he little knows the labour or the end. 
We know these men fully as well as the bishop ; he 
has not a chance of success against them. If one mo- 
tion Jn Parliament will not do, they will have twenty. 
They will ravage, roar, and rush, till the very chap- 
lains, and the Masters and Missas Peterborough re- 
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quest his lordship to desist. He is nusing op a storm 
in the English church, of which he has not the slight- 
est conception ; and which will end, as it ought to end, 
in his loraship's disgrace and defeat. 

The longer we live, the more we are convinced of 
the justice of the old saying, that an ounce of motker 
uitia worth a pound of clergy ; that discretion, gentle 
manners, common sense, and good nature, are, in men 
of high ecclesiastical station, of far ^eater import- 
ance than the greatest skill in c^scrimmating between 
sublapsarian and supralapsariin doctrines. Bishop 
Marsn should remember, that all men wearine the 
mitre work by character, as well as doctrine ; that a 
tender regard to men's rights and feelings, a desire to 
avoid sacred squabbles, a fondness for quiet, and an 
ardent vdsh to make every body happy, would be of 
far more value to the Church of Engmnd than all his 
learning and vigilance of inquisition. The Irish tithes 
will probably fall next session of Parliament ; the 
common people are regularly receding from the Church 
of England— baptizing, burying, and confirming for 
themselves. Under such circumstances, what would 
the worst enemy of the English church require ? — a 
bitter, bustling, theological bishop, accused by bis 
clergy of tyranny and oppression — tne cause of daily 
petitions and daily debates in the Hous<e of Commons 
— ^the idoneous vehicle of abuse against the Establish- 
ment — a stalking horse to bad men for the introduction 
of revolutionary opinions, mischievous ridicule, and 
irreligious feeling . Such will be the advantages which 
Bishop Marsh will secure for the English Establish- 
ment m the ensuing session. It is inconceivable how 
such a prelate shakes all the upper works of the 
church, and ripens it for dissolution and decay. Six 
such bishops, multiplied by eighty-seven, and working 
with five hundred and twenty-two questions, would 
fetch every thing to the ground in less than six months. 
But what if it pleased Divine Providence to afflict 
every prelate with the spirit of putting eighty-seven 
(queries, and the two archoishops with the spirit of pai- 
tmff twice as many, and the Bishop of Sodor and Man 
with the spirit of putting only forty-thred queries ? — > 
there would then oe a grand total of two thousand 
three hundred and thirty-five interrogations fiying 
about the English church; and sorely vexed would the 
land be with Question and Answer. 

We will suppose this learned prelate, without mean- 
ness or undue regard to his worldly interests, to feel 
that fair desire of rising in his prou^ssion, which any 
man, in any profession, may feel without disgrace. 
Does he forget that his character in the ministerial 
circles wUl soon become that of a violent impractica- 
ble man — whom it is impossible to place in the high- 
est situations — who has been intrusted with too much 
already, and must be trusted with no more ? Minis- 
ters have something else to do with their time, and 
with the time of Parliament, than to waste them in 
debating squabbles between bishops aod their clergy. 
They naturally wish, and, on the whole, reasonably 
expect, that every thing should go on silently and 
quietly in the church. They have no objection to a 
learned bishop ; but they deprecate one atom more 
of learning than is compatible with moderation, good 
sense, and the soundest discretion. It must l>e the 
grossest ignorance of the world to suppose, that the 
cabinet has any pleasure in watchmg CUvinists. 

The bishop not only puts the questions, but he actu- 
ally assigns the limits within which they are to be 
answered. Spaces are left in the paper of interroga- 
tions, to which limits the answer is to be confined ;^ 
two inches to original sin ; an inch and a half to justi- 
fication ; three quarters to predestination ; and to free 
will only a quarter of an mch. But if his lordship 
gives them an inch they will take an ell. His lord- 
ship is himself a theological writer, and by no means 
remarkable for his conciseness. To deny space to his 
brother theologians, who are writing on the most diffi- 
cult subjects, not from choice, but necessity ; not for 
fame, but for bread; and to award rejection as the 
penalty of prolixity, does appear to us no slight devi- 
ation from Christian gentleness. The tyranny of call, 
ing for such short answers is very strilanffly pointed 
out in a letter from Mr. Thortell to tha Biahop of P^ 
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teTboToagh; the style of which pleads, we think, very 
poweiftiUy in favour of the writer. 

' Btedet, S^oUt, JMguat S8(A, 1831. 
« My Lord, 

' I ottf ht, IB the lint place* to apolofise for delaying to lonf 
to UMwer your lordship** letter : but the diiAculty in which! 
WM iDVoIred, by receirin^ another copy of your lordship's 
Queitioiu, with positiTe directions to pre short answers, may 
be •uflicient to account for that delay. 

' It is my sincere desire to meet your lordship's wishes, and 
to obey your lordship's directions in every particular ; and 1 
would therefore immediately have returned answers, without 
soy " restrictions or modifications," to the Questions which 
your lordship has thought fit to send me, if, in so doing, I could 
have discharged the obligations of ray conscience, by showing 
what my opinions really are. But it appears to me, that the 
QuestionB proposed to me by your lordship are so constructed 
ss to elicit only two sets of opinions ; and that by answering 
them In so concise a manner, I should be representing myself 
to yoar lordship as one who believes in either of two particu- 
lar creeds, to neither of which I do reaUy subscribe. For iu- 
stance, to answer Question 1. chap. ii. in the manner your 
lordship desires, I am reducM to the alternative of declaring, 
either that ** mankind are a mass of rmere corruption," which 
expresses more than I intend, or of leaving room for the infer- 
ence, that they are oaly partiaUy corrupt, which is opposed to 
the plsinest declarations of the ilomiltes ; such as these, '« Man 
ia aiiogeiktr spotted and defiled" (Mom. on Nat.), " without a 
•porik of goodness in him" (Serm. on Mis. of Man, &c.) 

' Again, by answering the Questions comprised in the chap- 
ter on "Free Will," according to your lordship's directions, 1 
am compelled to acknowledge either that man has such a 
share in the work of his own salvation as to exclude tlie Bole 

S[eocy of God, or that he has no share whatsoever ; when the 
omilies for Ro^tion Week and Whit- Sunday positively de- 
clare, that God IS the " only Worker," or, in other words, 
»aU Agent; and at the same time assign to man a certain 
share in the work of his own salvation. In short, I could, with 
your lordship's permission, point out twenty Questions, in- 
volving doctrines of the utmost importance, which I am una- 
ble to answer, so as to convey my real sentiment*, without 
more room for explanation than the printed sheet atfords. 

* In this view of the subject, therclore, and in the most delib- 
erate exercise of my judgment, I deem it indispensable to my 
acting with that candour and truth with which it is my wish 
and duty to act, and with which I cannot but believe your 
lordship desires I "hould act, to state my opinions in that lan- 
guage which expresses them most fully, plainly and uureserv- 
edly. This I have endeavoured to do in the answers now in 
the possession of your lordship. If any further explanation be 
rp<}uirad, I am most willing to give it, even to a minuteness of 
opinion beyond what the Articles require. At the same time, 
I would humbly and respectfully appeal to your lordship's 
candour, itketktr il is not hard to demand my decided opinion 
iKpon pointt whidk hove been the themes of volumes ; upon 
vAicA the most pious and learned men of Ike church have con- 
acitntumslf differed ; and upon uthieh the Jrtif.les in the judg- 
ment of Bishop Burnett have pronounced no definite sentence. 
To those Articles, my lord, I have already subscribed ; and I 
am willinff again to subscribe to every one of tbeni, *' in its 
IjtoraJ and grammatical seif&e," according to his majesty's de- 
clHration prefixed to them. 

' I hope, therefore, in consideration of the above statement, 
t'i«t your lordship will not compel me, by the conciseneHs of 
.RV answers, to assent to the doctrines which I do not believe, 
or to expose myself to inferences which do not Joirly and 
l'>iKntmately follow from my opinions. 

* I am, my Lord, A^' &.&* 

We are not much acquainted with the practices of 
courts qf justice; but, il' we remember right, when a 
man is going to be hanged, the judge lets him make 
\ihi defence in his own way, without complaining of 
its length. We should think a Christian bishop might 
be equaJly indulgent to a man who is going to be ruin- 
ed. *The answers are required to be clear, concise, 
aiid correct — short, plain, and positive. In other 
word?, a poor curate, extremely agitated at the idea 
of losing iiis livelihood, is required to write wiih brev- 
ity and perspicuity on the following subjects : — Re- 
demption by Jesus Christ — Original Sin — Free Will — 
Justification — Justification in reference to its causts — 
Justification in reference to the time when it takes 
place — ^Everlasting sal vation — Predestination — Regen- 
eration on the New Birth — Renovation, and the Holy 
Trinity. As a specimen of these questions, the an- 
swer to which is required to be so brief and clear^ we 
iball inten the following quotation :— 



* SseUan II^Qf Jmt^fifimtumt m r^/kpsmes t9 iU 

* 1. Does not the eleventh Article declare, that we are ** joati- 

fied by Faith oi>2y;" 
*8. Does not the expression ** Faith onfy^dariTS additioDal 

strength from the negative expreasion ia the same Arti- 

cle ** and not for our own works 1" 
< 3. Does not therefore the eleventh Article ezclmds good works 

ft-om all share in the ofllce of J ustifying t Or can we so 

construe the term ** Faith" in that Article, as to maksit 

ineluds good works J 

* 4. Do not the twelfth and thirteenth Articles /Mr(A<r exclude 

them, the one by asserting that good vrorlufoUow e^fttr 
i ustification, the other by maintaining that they cannot 
precede it ? 

'5b Can that, which never precedes an effect, be reckoned 
among the causes of that effect 3 

' 6. Can we then, consistently with our Articles, reckon the 
performance of good works among the coasss of Justifi- 
cation, whatever qualifying epithet be used with tka 
term canss P 

We entirely denv that the Calvinistical clergy are 
bad members of their profession. We maintain that 
as many instances of good; serious, and pious men— 
of persons zealously interesting themselves in the 
temporal and spirilual welfare of their parishioners 
are to be founa among them, as among the clergy 
who put an opposite interpretation on the Articles. 
The Articles or Religiou are older than Arminlanism^ 
eo nomine. The early reformers leant to Calvinism ; 
and would, to a man^ have answered the bishop's 
questions in a way which would have induced him to 
refuse them ordination and curacies ; and those who 
drew up the Thirty-nine Articles, if they had not pru- 
dently avoided all precise interpretation of their creed 
on free-wLQ, necessity, absolute decrees, original sin^ 
reprobation and election, would have, in all proba- 
bility, given an interpretation of them like that which 
the Dishop considers as a disqualification for holy 
orders. Laud's Lambeth Articles were illegal, mis- 
chievous, and are generally condemned. The Irish 
clergy, in 1641, drew up one hundred and four articles 
as the creed of their church ; and these are Colvinis- 
tic, and not Arminian. They were approved and 
signed by Usher, and never abjured by him ; though 
dropt as a test or qualification. Usher was promoted 
(even in the days of Arminianism') to bishoprics and 
archbishoprics — so little did a Calvinistic interpreta- 
tion of the Articles in a man's breast, or even an 
avowal of Calvinism, beyond what was required by 
the Articles, operate even then as a disqualification 
for the cure of souls, or of any other office in the 
church. Throughout Charles 11. and William Ill.'s 
time, the best men and greatest names of the church 
not only allowed latitude in interpreting the Articles, 
but thought it would be wise to diminish their num^ 
her. and render them more lax than they are ; and be 
it ODserved, that these latitudinarians leant to Armi- 
nianism rather than to high Calvinism ; and thought, 
consequently, that the Articles, if objectionable at 
all. were exposed to the censure of being ' too Calvin- 
istic,' rather than loo Arminian. How preposterous, 
therefore, to twist them, and the subscription to them 
required by law, by the machinery of a long string of 
explanatory questions, into a barrier against Calvinists, 
and to give the Arminians a monopoly in the church ! 

Archbishop Wake, in 1716, after consulting all the 
bishops then attending Parliament, thought it incum- 
bent on him * to employ the authority which the eccleH- 
asticcU lau-8 then in force^ and the custom and laws of 
the realm vested in him,^ and taking care that • no un- 
worthy person mi^ht hereafter be admitted into the 
sacred ministry of the church ;' and he drew up twelve 
recommendations to the bishops of England, m which 
lie earnestly exhorts them not to ordain persons of 
bad conduct or character, or incompetent leaminffr 
but he does not require from the candidates for hofy 
orders or preferment, any explanation whatever of the 
Articles which they had signed. 

The correspondence of the same eminent prelate 
with Professor Turretin, in 1718, and with Mr. Le 
Clerc and the pastors and professors of Geneva in 
1719, printed in London. 1782, reccmmends union 
among Protestants, and the omission of contioTerted* 
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^ints ]n eonfessioiis of faith, as a means of obtaining 
that union ; and a constant reference to the practice 
of the Church of England is made in eluciddtion of the 
charity and wisdom of such pohr v. Speaking of men 
who act upon a contrary principle, he says, O quan- 
turn potuit iTisana ^(Aavnu ! 

These passages, we tliink, are conclusive evidence 
of the practice ot' the church till 1719. For Wake 
was not only at the time Archbishop of Canlerbur}', 
but both in his circular recommendations to the 
bishops of England, and in liis correbpondcuce with 
foreign churches, was acting in the capacity ot' metro- 
politan of tbe Anglican church, lie, a man of pru- 
dence and leammg, probably boasts to Protestant 
Europe, that his church does not exact, and that he 
de facto has never avowed, and never will, his opi- 
nions on those very points upon which Bishop Mari>h 
obliges every poor curate to be explicit, upon pain of 
expulsion from the church. 

it is dear) then, the practice was, to extract sub- 
scription and nothing else, as the test of orthodoxy — 
to that \Vake is an evidence^ As far as he is autho- 
rity on a point of opinion, it is his conviction that his 
practice was wholesome, wise, and inlendud to pre- 
serve peace in the church ; that it would be wrong at 
least, if not illegal, to do otherwise ; and that the ob- 
servance of this forbearance is the only method of 
preventing schism. The Bishop of Peterborough, 
however, is of a dilfercnt opinion ; he is so thorougiily 
convinced of the pernicious etfects of Calvinistic doc- 
trines, that he docs what no other blsliop does, or 
ever did do» for their exclusion. This may be either 
wise or injudicious, but it is at least zealous and bold ; 
it is to encounter rebuke, and opposition, from a sense 
Df duty. It is impossible to deny this merit to his 
lordship. And we have no doubt, that, in pursuance 
of the same theological gallantry, he is preparing a 
»et of interrogatories for those clergymen who are 
presented to benefices in his diocese. The patron 
will have his action of Quart impedity it is true ; and 
the judge and jury will decide whether the bishop has 
the right of interrogation at all ; and whether Calvin- 
vistical answers to his interrogatories dis-qualify any 
man from holding preferment in the Church of Eng. 
land. If either of these points are given against the 
Bishop of Peterborough, he is in houour and con- 
science bound to give up his examination of curates. 
If Calvinistic ministers are, in the estimation of the 
bishops, so dangerous as curates, they are of course 
much more dangerous as rectors and vicars. He has 
as much right to examine one as the other. Why 
then does he pass over the greater danger, and guard 
against the less? Why does he not show his zeal 
when he would run some risk, and where the excluded 
person (if excluded unjustly) could appeal to the laws 
of his country ? If his conduct is just and right, has 
he any thing to fear fitim that appeal ? Wltat should 
we say of a police officer who acted in all cases of 
petty larceny, where no opposition was made, and let 
off all persons guilty ot felony who threatened to 
knock him down i If the bishop values his own cha- 
racter, he is bound to do less — ot to do more. God 
send his choice may be riffht ! The law, as it stands 
at present, certainly affords very unequal protection 
to rector and curate ; but if the bishop will not act so 
as to improve the law, the law must be so changed as 
to improve the bishop; an action of Q^are impedit 
must be given to the curate also — and then the fury of 
interrogation will be calmed. 

We are aware that tbe Bishop of Peterborough, in^ 
his speech, disclaims the object of excluding the Calvi- 
tiists by this system of interrogation We shall take 
no other notice of his disavowal, than expressing our 
sincere regret that he ever made it ; but the question 
is not at all altered by the intention of the interrogator. 
Whether he aims at tbe Calvini»ls only, or includes 
them with other heterodox respondents^the fact is, 
the J ar§ mcluded in the proscription, and excluded 
IVom the church. The practical effect of the practice 
being, that men are «iriven out of the church who have 
AS much right to exercise the duties of clergymeA as 
the Uibop himself. If heterodox opinions are tbe 



great obfccts of the bishops apprehensions, he has lot 
ecclesiastical courts, where regular process may bring 
the oil'ender to punishment, and from whence there is i 
an appeal to higher courts. This would be the &ir i 
thing 10 do. The curate and the bishop would be 
brought into the light of day, and subjected to tbe 
wholesome restraint of public opinion. 

His lordship boasts that he has excluded only tw0 
curates. So the Emperor of Hayti boasted that hi | 
hud only cut off two persons' heads for disagreeable 
behaviour at his table. In spite of the paucity of the 
visitors executed, the example operated as a consider^ 
able imped i men t to conversation ; and the intensity of 
the punishment was found to be a full compensation for 
its rarity. How many persons have been deprived of 
curaci s which they might have enjoyed but for the 
tenour of the»e interrogatories ? How manjr respecta- 
ble clergymen have been deprived of the assistance of 
curates connected with them by blood, friendship, or 
doctrine, and compelled to choose persons, for no other 
qualification than that they could pass through the eye 
of the bishop's needle ? Violent measures are not to 
be judged oi merely by the number of times they have 
been resorted to, but by the ti-rror, misery, and re- 
straint which the severity is likely to have produced. 

We never met with any style « o entireh clear of all 
redundant and vicious ornament, as that which the 
ecclesiastical Lord of Peterborough has adopted to- 
wards his clergy. It in fact, may be all reduced to 
these few words—* Reverend Sir, I shall do what I 
please. Peterborough.'— Even in the House of Lords, 
he t^peaka what we must call very plain language* 
Among other things, he says, that the allegations of 
the petitions are faise^ Now, as every bishop is, be- 
sides his other qualities, a gentleman ; and as the wonf 
false is used only by laymen, who mean to hazard 
their lives by tbe expression ; and as it cannot be sop' 
posed that loul language is ever used because it can be 
used with personal impunity, his lordship must, there- 
lore, be intended to mean not /oiM, but mutaken — not 
a wilful deviution from truth, but an accidemal and 
unintended departure from it. 

His lord>hip talks of the <lrud^ery of wading fbrbngh 
ten pages of answers to his eiisbfiy-seven questions. 
Who has occasioned this drudgery, but the person 
who means to be so much more active, uselVil, and im- 
portant, than all other bishops, by proposing Questions 
which nobody has thought to be necessary but him- 
self? But to be intolerably strict and har^n to a poor 
curate, who Is trying to earn a morsel of hard bread, 
and then to complain of the drudgery of reading his 
answers, is much like knocking a man down with a 
blud.eon, and then abusing him forhnlashing you with 
his blood, and pestering you with his groans. It is 
quite monstrous, that a man who inflicts eighty seven 
new questions in theology upon his fellow-creatures, 
should talk of the drudgery of reading their answers. 

A curate — there is something which excites compas- 
sion in the very name of a curate ! .' ! How any man 
of purple^ palaces, and preferment, can let lumself 
loose aganst this poor workingman of God. we are at 
a loss to conceive, — a learned man in a hovel, with ser- 
mons and saucepans, lexicons and bacon, Hebrew 
books and ragged children — good and patient — a com- 
forter and a preacher — the hrst and purest pauper in 
the hamlet, and yet showing, that, in the midst of his 
worldly misery, he has the heart of a gentleman, and 
the spirit of a Christian, and the kindness of a pastor ; 
and this man, though he has exercised the duties of a 
clergyman for twenty years — though he has most am- 
ple testimonies of conauct from clergymen as respect- 
able as any bishop — though an archbishop add his 
name to the list of^ witnesses, is not good enough for 
Bishop Marsh ; but is pushed out in the street, with 
his wife and children, and his little fhmiture, to sor-- 
render his honour, his faith, his conscience, and his 
leaming.^'.or to starve ! 

An obvious objection to these innovations is, that 
there can be no end to them. If elghty-seren ques- 
tions are assumed to be necessary by one bishop, eight 
hundred may be considered as the minimum of inter- 
rogation by another. Wbea once tbe aaciHit fiuth 
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-narks of the chorch are loet sight of and despised, any 
nsialed theologian may launok out on the boundless sea 
•W polemical Texation. 

The Bishop of Peterborough is positve^ that the Ar- 
II jnian interpretation of the articles is the right inter- 
pDctationi and that Calyinists should be ei:cluded from 
It ; but the country gentlemen who are to hear these 
matters debated in the Lower House, are to remem- 
bei f that other bishops have written upon these points 
before the Bishop ol Peterboreughi and have arrived 
at conclusions diametrically opposite. When curates 
are excluded because their answers are Calvinistical, a 
careless layman might imagine that this interpreta- 
tion of the Articles had never been heard of before 
in the church — that it was a gross and palpable per- 
version of the.r sense, which had been scouted by all 
writers on church matters, from the day the Articles 
were promulgated, to this nour — that such an unheard 
of monster as a Calvinistical curate had never leaped 
over the pale before, and been detected browsing in 
the sacred pastures. 

The following is the testimony of Bishop Sher- 
lock:— 

* " The chorch hss left a latitude of sense to prevent 
•cbiitms snd breaches apon every different opinion. It is 
evident the Church of England hss io done in some siticled, 
which are Bkost liable to the hottest diispiitea ; which vet are 
penned with that temper as to be willingly aubscribed by 
men of different apprehensions in ihose matteni."— Sasa- 
,i.oca*s Defetue of StiUingJletVt Vnreatonablaun of Separa- 
tion, 

Bishop Cleaver, describing the difficulties attending 
so great an undertaking as the fsnaalion of a national 
crec<l| observes :^- 

' <* These difficulties^ howeverr do not seem to have dis- 
couraged tbe great leaders in this work from forming a de- 
Mjrn as wise as it was liberal, that of framing a coAfoe»ion, 
which, in the enumeration and method of its several arti- 
cIp!«, should meet the approbation^ and engage the consent, 
of the whole reformed world. 

* *« If upon trial, it was found that a comprehension so ex- 
tensive could not be reduced to practice, still aslaige a com- 
prehension as could be contrived, within the narrower 11m- 
it^ of tlie kingdom, became, for the same reasons which first 
>ugRe«trd the idea, at once an object of prudence and duty, 
in tne formation and government of the EnjtUsh church." 

'Afler dwelling on the means nectvsary to accompUi^h 
this object, the bi*hop proc<*eds to remark : — «*&uch evident- 
ly appears to have been the origin, and Kuch the actual com- 
plexion of the confession comprised in the Articles of our 
church ; the true tcope and d€$ign q/'icATc% antt not* I concetVe, 
he correHM/ apprehended in any other view than that oj one 
dratcn up and adhtsted with an intention to comprdiend the 
ftittni of am rather than to exclude that of any teho concurred 
in the neceatity of a reformation, 

< •• The means of comprehension Intended were, not any 
general ambiguity or equivocation of tenns, hut a prudent 
forbearance in aU parties not to insist on the full extent of 
their opinion* in matters not euential or fundamental ; and in 
all caaee to ware, aa much aa possiUef ten^ v>hich might divide, 
where they wish to vnite. "—Kemarks on the Design and 
Formation of the Articles of the Church of England, by 
William, I.ord Bishop of Bangor, 1802.'— pp.W— 36. 

We will finish with Bishop Horsley. 

' R has iieen the fashion of late to talk about Arminianinm 
as the system of the Church of England, anil of Calvinii«m 
at mmething opponite to it, to which the church is ho«itiie. 
That 1 may not bo mi.<*uuderfttood in what I have stated, or 
may have occasion further to say upon this subject, I muHt 
here declare, that I u-^e the word.< Arminianism and Calvin- 
ism In that restricted sen.^e m which they are now general- 
ly taken, to denote the doctrinal part of each system, as un- 
connected with the principles either of Anninians or Calvin- 
ists upon chorch dl^ii^lne and church government. This 
beinjr preoitsed, I aiwert, what I often have before asserted, 
and by 0«nl's grace I will persist in the assertion to my dy- 
infi: day, that so far is it from the truth that the Church of 
England is decidedly Armenian, and hostile to Calvmifm, 
that the trttth is thl^, that upon the principal potnta in ditpute 
hetween tha Armuione and Ike Calvinute upon all the point* 
of doctrine characterietic of the ttco »eet*. the Church of Eng. 
Uad mointttin* an ahwolute neutralitif f her oriicJe* txplicitly 
aaoert uothiiigbut vhat i$ beUeved both by JrminiavH and &y 
CaietMist*. The Calvinists indeed hold, some opinions re- 
lative to ttio same points, which the Church of Ei^land has 
not gone Vofi length of asserting in har Article^: ; b\jt neither 
has eh^gv^ne the !en?th of explicitly crntxacliclinj; tho.^r 
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opinions ; insomuch that there ist noikiwf to kinder the dr- 
mmian and th* Ugheet »tmraUip*arian CmMnietfrom wMtm£ 
together w the Church of EngUmd end Ireland a* friend* and 
brother; if they both approve the diacipline of the chmrch, and 
both are willing to nhmtt to it. Her discipline has been ap- 
proved ; it has been submitted to ; it has been in former 
times most ably and zealously defended by the highest an- 
pralapsarian Calvinists. Such was the great Usher ; such 
was whit^MXl ; such were many more, burning and shining 
Ijjfhts of our church in her early days (when first she shook 
off the Papal tyranny), lung since gone to the resting place 
of the spirits of the }XlU.^Bi*hop Hob«lit»s Charge*, p. 216.' 
— pp.a6,36. 

So that these unhappy curates are turned out of their 
bread for an exposition of the Articles which sueh men 
as Sherlock, Cleaver, and Horsley think may be fairly 
given of their meaning. We do not quote their au- 
thority to show that the right interpreUtie^ is decid- 
ed, but that it is doubtful— that there is a balance of 
authorities—that the opinion whiqh Bishop Marsh has 
punished with poverty and degmdation^ has been con« 
sidered to be legitimate, by men at least as wise and ^ 
learned as himself. In fact, it is to us perfectly clear, 
that the Articles were originally framed to prevent 
the very practices which Bishop Marsh has used for 
their protection— they were purposely so worded, that 
Arminians and Calvmists could sign them without 
blame. They were mtended to combine both these 
descriptions of Protestants, and were meaat principally 
for a bulwark against the Catholics^ 

'Thus,»«ays Bishop Burnet, 'was the doctxine ef the 
church cant into a short and plain form ; in which they topk 
care both to establish the positive articles of religion, and 
to cut off the errors formerly introduced in the time of po- 
pery, or of late broached by the AnabaptlsU and enthual- 
asts of Germany ; avoiding the niceUe* of vchoolmen, or the 
peremptorine** of the writer* of eontrov«r»y ,• Uaoing mmttero 
that are morejuetly controvertibU, a Uherty to divimee to foU 
low their private opinton*^ without thereby diaturhimg th* pemca 
of the eAvrcA.'— History of the Reformation, Book I. part il« 
p. 168, foUo edition. *^ 

The next authority h that of Fuller. 

* In the convocation now sitting, wherein Alexander No- 
^el. Dean of St. Paul's, was prolocutor, the ninth and-thir- 
ty Articles were comi>osed. for the main they agree with 
those set forth in the reign or King Edward tne Sixth, 
though in some ijarticular's allowing more liberty to dissent- 
inp judf^ementH. For histance, in this King's Articles it Is 
Ksld, that U l4 to be believed that Christ went down to bell 
j;to breach to the spMts there) ; which last claoae is left out 
in the»e Articles, and men left to a latitude concerning the 
cause, time, and manner of his descent. 

* Hence some have unjustly taxed the composers for too 
much favour extended in their large exTireasions, clean 
tlirough the contexture of these Articles, which should have 
tied men*s consciences up closer, in more strict and partic- 
ularizing propositions, vkieh indeed proceeded fl-om their 
commendable moderation. Children's clothes ought to bo 
made of the bigf^est, because afterwards theh- bodies will 

Srow up to their earments. Thus the Articles of this Eng- 
ish Protestant Church, in the infancy thereof, they thought 
good to draw up in general terms, foreseeing that posterity 
would grow up to fill the same : I mean these holy men 
did prudently predi^cover, that difl'erence in judgements 
would unavoidably happen in the churdi, attd were loath to 
unchurch any, and drive them off from an ecele*ia*tical eommu- 
munion^for *ueh petty difference*, which made them pen the 
Article* in comprehenefve word*; to tahe m all who, Bering 
in the branche*, meet tm the root of the *ame religion, 

< Indeed most of them had formerly been sufferers them' 
selves, and cannot be said, in compiling these Artidea (an 
acce])table service, no doubt,) to offer to God what cost 
them nothing, some having paid imprisonment, others ex- 
ile, all lowes in their estates, for this their experimental 
knowledge in religion, which made them the mere merciful 
end tender in ttating tho*e point*, seeing such who them- 
selves have been most patient in bearing, will be most pit. 
iful in burdening the consciences of others. '—See Fmxut't 
CAurcA ^K«Cory, book ix. p. 72, folio edit 

Bnt this generous and pacific spirit gives no room 
for the display of zeal and theological Teaming, l^he 
gate of admiicsinn has been lelt too widely open. I 
may as well be without power at all, if I cannot force 
my opinion^ upon other people. What was purposely 
left indefinite, I mu.st make definite and exclusive. 
Quostious of contention and difierence must be laid 
before th? ^frvlli!^ of the chutch, and nothhig like 
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neutrality in theological metaphysics allowed to the 
ministers of the Gospel. / come not to bring peace, &c. 

The bishop, however, seems to be quite satisfied 
with himself, when he states, that he has a right to do 
what he has done— just as if a man's character with 
his feilow-creatures depended upon legal rights alone, 
and not upon a discreet exercise of tliose rights. A 
man may persevere in doing what he has a right to do, 
till the chancellor shuts him up in Bedlam, or till the 
mob pelt him as he passes. It must be presumed, 
that all men whom the law has invested with rights, 
nature has invested with common sense, to use those 
rights. For these reasons, children have no rights till 
they have gained common sense, and old men have no 
rights after they lose their common sense. All men 
are at aH times accountable to their fellow-crea- 
tures for the discreet exercise of every right they pos- 
Bess. 

Prelates are fond of talking of my see, my clergy, my 
diocese, as if these things belonged to them, as tneir 
pigs and dogs belonged to them. They forget that the 
clergy, the diocese, and the bishops themselves, all ex- 
ist only for the public good ; that tne public are a third, 
and principal party in the whole concern. It is not 
simply the tormenting Bishop versus the tormented 
Curate, but the public against the system of tormenting; 
as tending to bring scandal upon religion and religious 
men. By the late alteration of the laws, the labour- 
ers in the vineyard are given up to the power of the 
inspectors of the vineyard. If he has the meanness 
and nlalice to do so, an inspector may worry and 

Elogue to death any labourer against whom he may 
ave conceived an antipathy. As often as such cases 
are detected, we believe they will meet, in cither 
House of Parliament, with the severest reprehension. 
The noblemen and gentlemen of England will never 
allow their parish clergy to be treated with cruelty, 
injustice, and caprice, by men who were parish cler- 
gymen themselves yesterday, and who were trusted 
with power for very different purposes. 

The Bishop of Peterborough complains of the inso- 
lence of the answers made to him. This is certainly 
not true of Mr. Grimshawe, Mr. Kevillc, or of the au- 
thor of the Appeal. They have answered his lordship 
with great manliness, but with perfect respect. Does 
the bishop expect tnat humble men, as learned as 
himself, are to oe driven from their houses and homes 
by his new theology, and then to send him letters of 
thanks for the kicks and cuffs he has bestowed upon 
them? Men of very small incomes, be it known to 
his lordship, have very often very acute feelings ; and 
a curate trod on feels a pang as great as when a bishop 
is refuted. 

We shall now give a specimen of some answers, 
which, we believe, would exclude a curate from the 
diocess of Peterborough, and contrast these answers 
with the articles of the church to which they refer. 
The 9th Article of the Church of England is upon Ori- 
ginal Sin. Upon this point his lordship puts the fol- 
lowing question: — 

* Did tlie Fall of Adam produce such an effect on his posterity, 
that mankind became thereby a raaas of mere corruption, or of 
absolute and entire depravity J Or is the effect only such, that 
we are rery far font from original righteousness, luid of our 
ovm nature incUned to evill ' 



Bxtluding Awnoer, 
'The fall of Adam 
produced such an 
effect on his poste- 
rity, that mankind 
became thereby a 
mass of corruption. 
or of absolute and 
•utire depravity.* 



The Nhitk ArtitU. 
* Original sin standeth not in the fol- 
lowing of Adam (as the Pelagians do 
vainly talk) ; but it is the fault or cor- 
ruption of the nature of every man, that 
naturally is engendered of the offspring 
of Adam, whereby man is very fkr gone 
from original righteousness, and is of his 
own nature inclined to evil, so that the 
flesh always lusteth contrary to the 
spirit; and therefore in every person 
born into the world, it deservelh God's 
wrath and damnation.' 

The 9th Question, Cap. 3d, on Free Will, Is as fol- 
lows : — Is it not contrary to Scripture to say, that man 
has share in the work of his salvation? 



Ezcluding Annter. 
* It is quite agree- 
able to Scripture to 
say, that man luu» Ijo 
share in tiie work of 
his own salvation.' 



fTenth Artirie, 
' The condition of man after the fallef 
Adam is such, , that he caoaot turn aad 
prepare himself, by his owb nacaral 
strength and good works, to faith, and 
calling upon God. Wherefore, we have 
no power to do good works pleasant and 
acceptable to God, without the grace of 
God by Christ preventing us, that we 
may have a good will, and working wii^ 
us when we neve that good wilL' 

On Redemption, his lordship has the following ques- 
tion. Cap. 1st, Question Ist:— Did Christ die for all 
men j or did he die only for a chosen few ? 

Exdnding Anneer. Part o/Artide Seve»tt«mth. 

< Chri^tdid not die * Predestination to lift is the everlaat- 
for all men, but ouly ing purpoee of God, whereby (before the 
for a chosen few*' foundations of the world were laid) ho 
hatii constantly decreed by his counsel, 
secret to us, to deliver flrom curse and 
damnation those whom he bath choeea 
in Christ out of mankind, and to bring 
them by Christ unto everlaeting aalra- 
tion, as veesela made to henoarJ 

Now, whether these answers are right or wroDg^ we 
do not presume to decide ; but we cannot help saying, 
there appears to be some little colour in the langoage 
of the Articles for the errors of the respondent. It 
does not appear at first sight to be such a deviation 
from the plain, literal, and grammatical sense of the 
Articles, as to merit rapid and ignominious ejectment 
from the bosom of the church. 

Now we have done with the bishop. We give him 
all he asks as to his legal right ; and onl^ contend, 
that he is acting a very indiscreet and mjudicious 
part — fatal to his quiet, fatal to his reputation as a 
man of sense, blamed by ministers, blamed by all the 
Bench of Bishops, vexations to the clergy, and highly 
injurious to the church. We mean no personal disre- 
Sjpect to the bishop ; we are as ignorant of him as of 
his victims, ,We should have been heartily glad if the 
debate in Parliament had put an end to these bkunea- 
ble excesses ; and our only object, in meddling with 
the c^uestion^ is to restrain the arm of power within 
the limits of moderation and justice ; one of the great 
objects which first led to the establishment of this 
Journal, and which, we hope, will always continue lo 
characterize its efforts. 



BOTANY BAY. (EnnnBimoH REnew, 1823.) 

1. Letter to Earl BathatrsU by the Hon. H. Grey Bennet, M.P. 
3. Raort of the CommiMioner of Inquiry into the SUU oftko 

Colony ofNtw South Walts, Ordertd by the Hauoa of Com- 

mona to ho printed, 19tJk Jiiae, 1893. 

Mr. Bigoe's Report is somewhat long, and a little 
clumsy ; bat it is altogether the production of an hon- 
est, sensible, and respectable man, who has done his 
duty to the public, and justified the expense of his 
mission to the fifth or picxpocket quarter of the globs. 

What manner of man is Governor Macquanie ? — ^is 
all that Mr. Bennet says of him in the House of Com- 
mons true ? These are the questions which Lord Ba- 
thurst sent Mr. Bigge, and very properly sent him, 
28,000 miles to answer. The answer is, that Governor 
Maoquarrie is not a dishonest man, nor a jobber ; but 
arbitrary, in mony things scandalously negligent, very 
often wrong-headed, and, upon the whole, very dci 
cient in that good sense, and vigorous understanding, 
which his new and arduous situation so manifestly re- 
quires. 

Ornamental architecture in Botany Bay ! How it 
could enter into the head of any human bemg to adoin 
public buildings at the Bay, or to aim at any other ar- 
chitectural purpose but the exclusion of wind and rain, 
we are utterly at a loss to conceive. Such an expense 
is not only lamentable for the waste of property it 
makes in tne particular instance, but because it de- 
stroys that guarantee of sound sense which the ffo- 
vemment at home must require in those who presrae 
over distant colonies. A man who thinks of pallars 
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od ptluteis, when half the colony are wet through 
for want of any coTering at all. cannot be a wise or 
prudent person. He seems to oe ignorant, that the 
prevention of rheumatism in all young colonies is a 
much mote imjportant obiect than the gratification of 
taste, or the display of aluU. 

*I miffMted to Goversor Macquarrie the expediency of 
■topping ell worit then in pro^cM that was merely of an orna- 
OMutal nature, and of poetponuif iti execution tiU other more 
important huUdiofe were finiahed. With thia view it waa that 
1 recommended to the governor to atop the progreaa of a large 
cbareh, the foundation of which bad been laid previoua to my 
arrival, and which, by the estimate of Mr. Greenway, the 
architect, wovM have required atx ^eara to complete. By a 
ditnge that I recommended, and which the governor adopted, 
in the deatination of the new court-house at Sydney, the ac- 
eominddation of* uew church is probably by th^ time aecured. 
As I conceived that considersble advantage had been gained by 
iadocing Governor Macquarrie to suspend the progrees of the 
Itiger church, I did not deem it neceasary to make any pointed 
objection to the edditioB of theee ornamental parts of the 
■nailer one; though I regretted to observe in thia instance, as 
well as In thoee of the new stables at Sydney, the turnpike- 
gate-hottse, and the new fountain there, as well as in the re- 

Eairs of an old church at Paramatta, how much more, the em- 
elliahment of theee places had been considered by the governor 
Uian the real and pressing wanta of the colony. The build- 
iQg« that 1 had recommended to his early attention in Sydney, 
vers, a new gaol, a achool-bonse, and a market-house. The 
defects of the first of these buiidinga will be more particularly 
poiotad out when I come to describe the buildings that have 
been erected in New South Walee. It is sufflcient for me now 
to observe that they were striking; and of a nature not to be 
remedied by additions or repairs. The other two were in a 
(tale of abaolnte ruin; they were also of undeniable import- 
aace and neceasitv. Having left Sydney in the month or No- 
vember, ISaO, with these impressions, and with a belief that the 
•ttfgestions I had made to Governor Maoouarrie respecting 
them had been partly acted upon, and would continue to be so 
iuriag my absence in Van Diomen's Land, it was bot without 
uach suprise and regret that I learnt, during my residence in 
that settlement, the resumption of the work at the large 
church in Sydney, and the steady continuation of the others 



that I had objected to, especially the governor's stablea at 
S/duey. I folt the greater surprise in receiving the infonna- 
tx>a respecting thia last-named stmcture, during my absence 



in Van Diemen's LaiHl,aathe governor himself hiMd, upon many 
occasions, expreased to me hie own regret at having ever sanc- 
iioaed it, and his consciousness of its extravagant dimenaiona 
aad ostentatioua character.*— iZep^t, pp. 51, 5^ 

One of the great difficnlties of Botany Bay is to find 
proper employment for the great mass of convicts who 
(ire sent out. Governor Mac<^uarrie selects ail the 
best artisans, of every description, for the use of go- 
V4>mment ; and puts tne poets, attonie3r9y and politici- 
ans, up to auction. The evil consequences of this are 
manifold. In the first place, from possessing so many 
oi* the best artificers, the governor is necessarily turn- 
ed into a builder ; and immense drafts are drawn upon 
the treasury at home, for buildings better adapted for 
Regent street than the Bay. In the next place, the 
poor settler, finding that the convict attorney is very 
awkward at cutting timber, or catching kangaroos, 
soon returns him upon the hands of ffovemment, in a 
much wonte plight than that in which he .was received. 
Not only are governors thus debauched into useless 
and expensive builders, but the colonists, who are 
scheming and planning with all the activity of new 
settlers, cannot find workmen to execute their de- 
signs. 

What two ideas are more inseparable than beer and 
Briiannia?— what event more awfully important to an 
English colony, than the erection of its first brew- 
house? — and yet it required, in Van Dieman's Land, 
the greatest solicitation to the government, and all 
the infinence of Mr. Bigge, to get it effected. The go- 
Temment, having obtamed possession of the best 
workmen, Iceep them; their manumission is much 
more infrequent than that of the useless and unprofita- 
ble convicta ; in other words, one man is punished for 
hh skilly and another rewarded for his inutility. Guil- 
ty of bein^ a locksmith — guilty of stone-masonry, or 
brick-making ; — these are the second verdicts brought 
in, in New South Wales > and upon them the duration 
or mitagation of pimishment awarded in the mother- 
country. At the very period when the governor as- 
■nred Lord Bathurst, in his despatches, that he kept 



I and employed so numerous a gang of workmen, only 
! because the inhabitants could not employ them, Mr. 
I Bigge informs us, that their borvices would have been 
most acceptable to the colonists. Mo»t of the set- 
tlers, at the time of Mr. Bigge's arrival, from repeated 
refusals and disappointments, had been so convinced 
of the impossibility of obtaining workmen, that they 
had ceased to make application to the governor. Is 
it to be believed, that a governor, placed over a land 
of convicts, and capable of guarding his limbs from 
any sudden coUision with odometrous stones, or verti- 
cal posts of direction, should make no distinction be- 
tween the simple convict and the double and treble 
convict—the man of three iuries, who has three times 
appeared at the Bailey, trilarcenouB — ^three times dri- 
ven over the seas ? 

*I think it necessary to notice the want of attention that haa 
prevailed, until a very late period, at Sydney, to the circum- 
staacea of those convicta who have been transported a second 
and a third time. Although the knowledge of these facts is 
transmitted in the bulk lists, or acquired without difficulty 
during the passage, it never has occurred to Governor Muc- 

3uarrie or to the superintendents of convicts, to make any 
iffereuce in the condition of these men, not oven to disappoint 
the views that they may lie suppoaed to hsve indulged by the 
succeta of a criminal enterprise in England, and by transfer- 
ring the fruiuof It to New Soutii Wales. 

* To accomplish this very simple but important object, no- 
thing more waa necessary than to connign these men to any 
situation rother than that which their fViends had selected for 
thorn, and distinctly to declare in the presence of their com- 
radeH at the first muster on tbf ir arrival, that no consideration 
or favour would be shown to those who had violated the law a 
second time, and that the mitigation of their sentences must be 
indefinitely postponed.'— JScpwt, p. 10. 

We were not a little amused at Governor Macquar- 
rie's laureate — a regular Mr. Southey — ^who, upon the 
king'ii birth day, sings the praises of Governor Mac- 
quarrie.* The case of tbus votary of Apollo and 
Mercury was a case for life ; the offence a menacing 
epistle, or, as low people call it, a threatening letter. 
He has been pardoned, however — bursting bis shack- 
les, like Orpheus of old, with song and metre, and is 
well spoken of by Mr. Bigge, but no specimen of his 
poetry given. One of the best and most enlightened 
men m the settlement appears to be Mr. Marsden, a 
clergyman at Paramatta. Mr. Rennet represents him 
as a gentleman of great feeling, whose life is embit- 
tered by the scenes of horror and vice it is his lot to 
witness at Paramatta. Indeed, he says of himself, 
that, in consequence of these things, < he does not en- 
joy one happy moment fVom the beginning to the end 
of^the week V This letter, at the time, produced a 
very considerable sensation in this country. The idea 
of a man of refinement and feeling wearmg away his 
life in the midst of scenes of crime and debauchery to 
which he can apply no corrective is certainly a veiy 
melancholy and anecting picture ; but there is no story, 
however elegant and eloi^nent, which does not require*, 
for the purposes ol justice, to be turned to the other 
side, and viewed in reverse. The Rev. Mr. Marsden 
(says Mr. Bigge), being himgelf accustomed to tra^c 
in apiritif must necessarily feel displeased at havmg 
so many public houses licensed in the neighbourhood, 
-(p. 14.J 

' As to Mr. Mar8den*8 troobles of miod,' (says the governor,) 
< and pathetic display of sensibility and humanity, they must 
be so deeply seated, and so far removed from the surface, as 
to escape all possible observation. His habits are those of a 
man for ever «*ngaged in some active, animated pursuit. No 
man travels more from town to town, or from house to hous(>. ^ 
His deportment is at all times that of a person the mo^t gray 
and happy. When I was honoured with his society, be waa 
by far the most cheerful person I met in the colony. Where 
his hours of sorrow were spent, it is hard te divine ; for the 
varietv of his pursuits, both in his own concerns and those of 
othprajis so extensive, in farming, grazing, manufactories, 
transactions, that, with hia clerical duties, he seems, to use a 
common phrafrr, to have his hands Aill of work. And the pw* 
ticular subject to which he imputes this extreme depression of 
mind, is, besides, one for which few people here will give him 
much credit.'— iifacfaarrieV Letter to Lord Sidmoutk, p. 18. 

There is certainly a wide difference between a maa 
of so much feeling, that he has not a moment's happU 

* Fui« Report, p. 14& 
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ness from the beginning to the end of the weeKj and a 
little mernr bustunff clergyman, largely concerned in 
the sale ofrum, and bribk at a bargain for barley. Mr. 
Bigge's evidencei however, is very much in favour of 
Mr. Marsden. He seems to think him a man of highly 
respectable character and superior understandmg, and 
that he has been disn^issed uom the mngistracy by 
Governor Macquarrie, in a very rash, unjusti^able, 
and cren tyrannical manner; and in these opinions, 
we must say^ the facts seem to bear out the report of 
the commissioner. 

Colonel Macquarrie not only dismisses honest and 
irreproachable men in a country where their existence 
is scarce, apd their services inestimable, but he ad- 
vances convicts to the situation and dignity of magis- 
trates. Mr. Bennet lays great stress upon this, and 
niaket! it one of his strongest charges against the eo- 
yemor ; and the commissioner also takes part against 
it. But we confess we have great doubts on the sub- 
ject ; and are by no means satisfied, that the system 
of the governor was not, upon the whole, the wisest 
and best adapted to the situation of the colony. Men 
are governed by words ; and by the infamous term 
convict, are comprehended crimes of the most differ- 
ent degrees and species of guilt. One man is trans- 
ported for stealing three hams and a pot of sausages ; 
and in the next berth to him on board the transport is 
R youuff surgeon, who has been engaged in the mutiny 
at the Nore ; the third man is for extorting money ; 
the fourth was in 9 respectable situation of life at the 
time of tha Irish rebellion, and was so Ul read in 
history, as to imagine that Ireland had been ill treated 
by England, and so bad a reasoner as to suppose, that 
nine Catholics ought not to pay tithes to one Protes- 
tant. Then comes a man who set his house on fire, 
to cheat the Phoenix office; and lastly, that most 
fflaring of all human villains, a poacher, driven from 
^urojpe^ wife and chUd, by thirty lords of manors, at 
the Quarter Sessions^ for killing a partridge. Now, 
aJil these are crimes no doubt— particularly the last ; 
but they are surely crimes of very di^erent degrees of 
Intensity^ to which different degrees of contempt and 
horror are attached^nd from which those who have 
committed them may, by subsequent morality, emanci- 
pate themselves, with aifferent degrees of difficulty, 
and with more or less of success. A warrant granted 
by a reformed bacon stealer would be absurd; but 
there is hardly any reason why a foolish hoUbrained 
young blockhead, who chose to favour the mutineers 
at the Nore, when he was sixteen years of age, may 
not make a very loyal subject, and a very respectable 
and respected magistrate when he is forty years of 
age, and has cast his Jacobine teeth, and fallen Into 
the practical jobbing and loyal baseness which so 
commonly developes itself aSout that period of life. 
Therefore, to say that a man must be placed in no 
.situation of trust or elevation, as a magistrate, merely 
because fate is a convict, is to govern mankind with a 
dictionary, and to surrender sense and usefulness to 
sound. Take the following case, for instance, from 
Mr.Bigg«:-rr ' 

* The next p«rton Arom the same clan, that was so distin- 
iruished by Gov. Macquarrie, was the Rev. Mr. Fulton. He 
was transported by the sentence of a court martial in Ireland, 
during the Rebellion ; and on his arrival in New South Wales 
in the year 1800, was sent to Norfolk Island to officiate as 
ehaphun. He returned to New South Wales in the year 1604, 
performed the duties of chaplain at Sydney and Para- 



10 rorm one 01 nis tamuy wiii>n ;tne person or tbe 
tr was menaced with violence, he couraffcou«ly opposed 
to the military party that entered the house, and gave 
iple of courage anddevolioa to Governor Bligh, which. 



* In the divisions that prevailed in the colony preyious to the 
arrest of Governor Bligh, Mr. Fulton took no part ; but hap- 
pening to form one of his family whi>n ;the person of 
governor was menaced with violence, ' 

himself 

anexami . ^ ^ „ . , 

if partaken either by 4he officer or his few adherents^ would 
have spared him the humiliation of a personal arrest, and 
reeeaea hit authority fi^om open and violent suspension.'^ 
JKeport,pp.83,84. 

The particular nature of the place too must be re- 
membered. It is seldom^ we suspect^ that absolute 
dunces go to the Bay, but commonly men of active 
minds, and considerable taleuts in their various lines 
—who have not learnt, indeed, the art of sclf-discip- 



line and control, but who are sent to lean it in the 
bitter school of adversity. And when this medicine 
produces its proper efcct — ^when sufficient tim« han 
been given to show a thorough change in character and 
disposition — a young colony really cannot afford to 
dispense with the services of aay person of superior 
talents. Activity, resolution, ana acuteness, are of 
such immense importance in the hard circumstances 
of a new state, that they must be eagerly caught at, 
and employed as soon as they are discovered. Though 
nil may not be quite so unobjectionable as could be 
wished — 

* Rps durn, et regni noritas «e talia oogoiit 
Moliri'— 

as Colonel Macquarrie probably quoted to Mr, Com- 
missioner Bigge. As for the coodiict of those extra- 
moralijfts, who come to settle in a land of crime, and 
refuse to associate with a convict legally pardoned, 
however light his original offence, however jperfect 
his subsequent conduct — we have no toleration fm 
such folly and foppery. To sit down to dinner with 
men who have not been tried for their lives is a luxury 
which cannot be enjoyed in such a country. It is en- 
tirely out of the question ; and persons so dainty, and 
so truly admirable^ had better settle at Clapham Com- 
mon than at Botany Bay. Our trade in Australasia is 
to turn scoundrels into honest men. If you come 
among us, and bring with yjoa a good character, and 
will lend us your society^ as a stimulus and reward to 
men recovermg from degradation, you will confer the 
greatest possible benefit upon the colony ; bat if you 
turn up your nose at repent^ce, insult those imhappy 
people with your character, and fiercely stand up as a 
moral bully, and a virtuous braggadocio, it woula have 
been far better for us if Providence had directed you 
to any other part of the globe than to Botany Bay — 
which w^as colonized, not to gratify the insolence of 
Pharisees, but to heal the contrite spirit of repentant 
sinners. Mr. Marsden, who has no happiness from 
six o'clock Monday morning, till the same hour the 
week following, will not meet pardoned convicts in 
society. We have no doubt Mr. Marsden is a very 
respectable clergyman ; but is there not something 
very different from this in the Gospel ? The most re- 
solute and inflexible persons in the rejection of pardon- 
ed convicts were some of the marching regiments 
stationed at Botany Bay — men, of course, who had 
uniformiy shunned, in the Old World, the society of 
gamesters, prostitutes, drunkards, and blasphemers — 
who had mined no tailors, corrupted no wives, and 
had entitled themselves, by a long course of solemni- 
ty and decorum, to indulge in all the insolence of 
purity and virtue. 

In this point, then, of restoring convicts to society, 
we side, as far as the principle goes, with the gover- 
nor ; but we are far from undertaking to say that his 
application of the principle has been on all occasions 

Srudent and judicious. Upon the absurdity of his con- 
uct in attempting to force the society of the pardon* 
ed convicts upon the undetected part of the colony, 
there can be no doubt. These are points upon whi^ 
every body must be allowed to judge for themselves. 
The greatest monarchs in Europe cannot control opi- 
nion upon those uoints — sovereigns far exceeding Co- 
lonel Lachlan Macquarrie, in the antiquity of their 
dynasty, and the extent, wealth, and importance of 
their empire. 

<It was in vain to anemble them* (the pardoned convicts) 
'even on public occasions, at Government House, and to point 
them out to the especial notice and favour of strangers, or to 
favour them with particular marks of his own aCtmitioB npoo 
these occasions, if they still continued to be shunned, or disre- 
garded by the rest of the company. 

* With the exception of the Rev. Mr. Fultmi, and, 00 some 
occasions, of Mr. Redfern. I never observed that the other 
persons x>f this class participated in the general attentions of 
the company ; and the evidence of Mr. Judge Advocate Wjide 
and Major Bell both prove the embarrassment in which they 
were left on occasions that came within their notice. 

* Nor has the distinction that has been conferred aoon them 
by Governor Macquarrie produced any effect in subduing the 
prejudices or objections of the class of free inhabitants 10 asso- 
ciate with «thnm. Que instance only has pccurred, in which tlv? 
wife of a respectable individual, and a magistrate, has bc4fii 
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visited by lh« wires of the oiicers of the farriMn, and by a 
few of the married ladiat of the colony. It k aa inaUnce that 
reflects equal credit upon the individual herself, as upon the 
feelings and motives of those by whom she has been noticed ; 
but the circumstances of her case were very peculiar, and those 
that led to her introduction to society were very much of a 
personal kind. It has gcuerally been thought that such in* 
stances would have been more numerous if Governor Mac- 
quarrie had allowed every pors^on to follow the dictates of their 
own judgment upon a subject, which, of all others, men are 
least disposed to be dictated to, aikd most disposed to judge for 
themselves.' 

^Although the emancipated convicts, whom he has selected 
from their class, are persons Who generally bear a good cha- 
racter in New South Wales, yet that opinion of them is by no 
means universal. Thoiie, however, who entertained a good 
opinion of them WAuld have proved it by their notice, as Mr. 
M*Arthttr has been in the hal)it of doing, by the kind and 
marked notice .that he took of Mr. Fitzgerald ; and those who 
entertAJned a different opinion* would not have a>ntracted an 
aversion to the principle of their introduction, from being 
obijged to v.-;inft>s what they considered to be an Indiscreet 
aad erroneous appUcuiion of iL*— Report, p. 150. 

Wc do not think Mr. Bigge exactly seizes the sense 
of .ColoneJ Macquairie's phrase, wnen the oolonel 
speaks of resionng men to the rank of society they 
have lost. Men may either be ckssed by wealth and 
education, or by characteiu All honest men, whether 
counts or cobblera, are of the same rank, if classed 
by moral distinctions. It is a common phrase to say 
that such a man can no longer be ranked among 
honest men j that he has been degraded from the class 
of respectable persons ; and, therefore, by restoring 
a convict to the rank he has lost, the governor may 
▼ery fairly be supposed to mean the moral rank. In 
discussing the question of granting offices of trust to 
convicts, the importance of the Sclerali must not be 
overlooked. Their numbers are very considerable. 
They have one-eigthth of all the granted land in the 
colony ; and there are among them individuals of very 
large fortune. Mr. Redfera has 2600 acres, Mr. Lord 
4365 acres, and Mr. Samuel Terry 19,000 acres. As 
this man's history is a specimen of the mud and dirt 
out of which great families often arise, let the Terry 
Filii the future warriors, legislators, and nobility of 
the Bay, learn from what, and whom, they sprang. 

ri>e first of these individuals, Samuel Terry, was trans- 
ported to the colony when young. He was placed in a gang 
ofetone masons at Paramatta, and: assisted the building of the 
nol. Mr. Marsden states, that during this period he was 
brought before him for neglect of duty, and punished ; but by 
his industry in other ways, he was enabled to set up a small 
retail shop, iu which he continued till the expiration of his 
term of service. He then repaired to Sydney, where he ex- 
tended his business, and, by marriage, increased his capital. 
He for many years kept a public house and retail shop, to 
which the smaller settlers resorted from the country, and 
where, afti-r intoxicating themxelves with splriUi, they signed 
oblijpations ami powers of attorney to confess judgment, which 
were always kept ready for execution. By those aieausa and 
by m0 active use of the common arts of overreaching i^rant 
■sen. Samuel Terry has been able to accumulate a considerable 
esipital, and a quantity of land in New South Wales, inferior 
onljr to that which is held by Mr. D'Arcy Wentworth. He 
ceased, at the late regulations introduced by the. magistrates 
at Sydney, in February, 1890, to sell spirituous liquors, and he 
is now become one of the principal speculators in the purchase 
o€ investments at Sydney, and lately established a watar^miU 
ia tb« swampy plains between that town and Botany Bay, 
wfaieh did not succeed. Out of the 19,000 acres of land held by 
Samuel Terry, 140 only are stated to be cleared } but he pos- 
■esvea 1450 head of homed cattle, and 3800 sheep.'— iSeport, 
p. 141- 

Upon the snbject of the New South Wales Bank,— 
Mr.^igge observes,— 

' Upon the first of these occasions, it became an obgect both 
with Governor Macqaarrie and Mr. Judge- Advocate Wyld« 
who took an active part in the establishment of the bank, to 
unite in it* fifcvour the support and contributions of the Indi- 
vid ustl* of idl classes of the colony. Governor Macquarrie felt 
msmurcA that, without such co-operation, the bonk could not be 
established ; for he was convinced that the emancipated con- 
Ticte ^rere the most opulent members of the community. A 
coounittee was formed for the puroose of drawing up the 
rule* •nd regulations of the establishment, in which are to be. 
found Cbe names of George Howe, the printer of -the Sydney 
Gaa«)tte, who was a^ a retail dealer ; Mr. Simon Lord, and 
3(r. Cdward Eagar, «U emancipated convicts, and the last only 
eonditioaally. 



'Governor Macqoarrie had always understood, and itrongly 
wished, jthat in asking for the co-operatimi of all classes of the 
community in the formation of the bank, a sh re in its direc- 
tion and management should also be eommunicated to them.' 
^Report, p. IM. 

In the discussion of this question, we became ac- 
quainted with a piece of militaiy etimiettc, of which 
we were previously ignonuit. An omcer, invited to 
dmner by the governor, cannot refuse, unless in case 
of sickness. This is the most complete tyranny we 
ever heard of. If the officer comes out to nis duty at 
the proper minute, with his proper number of buttons 
and epaulettes, what matters it to the governor or any 
body else, where he dines ? He may as well be or- 
dered what to eat, as where to dine — be confined to 
the upper or under side of the meat — ^be denied gravy, 
or retused melted butter. But there is no end to the 
small tyranny, and pueriie vexations of a military 
life. 

The node of employing convicts upon their arrival 
appears to us very objectionable. Ir a man is skilful 
as a mechanic, he is luided to the government gangs ; 
and in proportion to his skill and diligence, his chance 
of manumission, or of remission of labour, is lessened. 
If he is not skilful, or not skilful in any trade wanted 
by government, he is applied for by some settler, — to 
whom he pays from bs. to 10s. a- week ; and is then 
leil at liberty to go where, and work for whomsoever, 
be pleases. In the same manner, a convict who is 
rich is applied for^ and obtains his weekly liberty and 
idleness by the purchased permission of the person to 
whom he is consigned. 

The greatest possible inattention or ignorance ap- 
pears to have prevailed in manumitting convicts for 
labour — and for tuck labour ! not for cleansing Augean 
stables, or draining Pontme marshes, or damming out 
a vast length of the Adriatic, but for working five 
weeks with a single horse and cart in making the road 
to Bathurst Plains. Was such labour worth five 
pounds ? And is it to be understood, that liberty is 
to be restored to any man who will do five pounds' 
worth of work m Australasia \ Is this comment upon 
transportation to be circulated in the cells of New- 
gate, or in the haimts of those persons who are doomed 
to inhabit them ? 

* Another principle by which Governor Macquarrie has been 
guided in bestewiag pardons and indulgences, is that of con- 
sidering them as rewards for any particular labour or enter- 
prise. It was upon this principle, that the men who were em- 
ployed in working upon the Bathurst road, in the year 1815, 
and those who contributed to that operation by the loan of 
their own carts and horses, or of those that they procured, oV- 
tained pardons, emancipations, ana tickets of leave. To 99 
men who were employed as labourers in this work, three flree 
pardons were given, ene ticket of leave, and 35 emaneipa- 
tious ; and two of them only had held tickets of leave before 
they commenced their labour. Seven convicts received eman- 
cipations for supplying horses and carts for the carriage of 
provisions and stores as the party was proceeding ; six out of 
this number having previously held tickets of leave. 

* Eight other convicts (four of whom held tickets of leave) 
received emancipations for assisting with carts, and one horse 
to each, in the transport of provisions and baggage for the use 
of Governor Macquarrie and his suite, on their journey from ' 
the river Nepean to Bathurst, in the year 1816 ; a service that 
did not extend beyond the period of five weeks, and was at- 
tended with no ri4c, and very little exertion. 

* Between the months of January, 1816, and June, 1818, nine 
convicts, of whom six held tickets of leave, obtained emancipa- 
tions for sending carts and horses to convey provisions aad 
baggoge from Paramatta to Bathurst, for the use of Mr. Oxley, 
the surveyor-general, in his two expeditions into the interior 
of the country. And in the same period, 23 convict labourers 
and mechanics obtained emancipations for h^ur and aervioa 
performed at Bathurst. 

* The nature of the services performed by these convicts, 
and the manner in which s<Mne of them were recommended, 
excited much surprise in the colony, as well as great suspicloa 
of the purity of the channels through which the recommenda^ 
tions passed.*— /Z«per(, pp. 129, 123^ 

If we are to judge f^om the number of jobs detected 
by Mr. Bigge, Botany Bay seems very likely to do 
justice to the mother-couniry from whence it sprang. 
Mr. Redfem, surgeon, seems to use the public rhubarb 
for his private practice. Mr. Hutchinson, superinten- 
' dent, makes a ver^^ comfortable thing or the assign- 
ment of convicts. ' Major Druit was found selling theix 
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«wB cabbagM to goTernment In a rerj profitable man- 
ner; and many comfoxtable little practices of this 
nature are noticed by Mr. Bigge. 

Among other sources of profit, the superintendent 
of the convicts was the oanker; two occupations 
wlnich seem to be eminently compatible witn each 
other, inasmuch as they afibrd to the superintendent 
the opportunity of evincing his impartiahty and load- 
ing with equal'labour every convict, without reference 
to their banking account , to the profit they afibrd, 
or the trouble they create. It appears, however (very 
strangely), from the report, that the money of con- 
victs was not always recovered with the same readi- 
ness it was receivea. 

Mr. Richard Fitzgerald, in September, 1819, was 
comptroller of Provisions in £mu Plains, storelceeptr 
at Windsor, and superintendent of government works 
at the same place. He was also a proprietor of land 
and stock in the neighbourhood, and kept a public 
house in Windsor, of which an emancipated Jew was 
the ostensible manager, upon whom Fitzgerald gave 
orders for goods and spirits in payment for labour on 
the public works. These two places are fifteen miles 
distant from each other, and convicts are to be watch- 
ed and managed at both. It cannot be imagined that 
the convicts are slow in observing or following these 
laudable examples; and their conduct will add an- 
other instance of the vigilance of Macqnarrie's govern- 
ment. 

*The itores and materials used in the different buildinn at 
Sydney are kept in a maf ozine in the lumber yard, and are 
distributed according to the written requisitions of the differ- 
ent overseers that are made during the day, and that are ad- 
dressed to the storekeeper in the lumber yard. They are con- 
veyed from thence to the buildin^^ by the convict mechanics; 
and no account of the expenditure or emplpyment of the stores 
is kept by the overseers, or rendered to the store-keeper. It 
was only in the early part of the year 1820 that an account 
was opened by him of the difflerent materials used in each 
work or building ; and in February, 1821, this account was 
considerably in arrear. The temptation, therefore, that is 
ailbrded to the convict mechanics who work in the lumber- 
yard, in secreting tools, stores, and implements, and to those 
who work at the diflbrent buildinn, is very great, and the loss 
to government is considerable. The tools, moreover, have not 
latterly been mustered as they used to be once a month, ex- 
cept where one of the convicts is removed from Sydney to an- 
other station.*— AcporC, pp. 36, 37. 

If it was right to build fine houses in a new colony, 
common sense seems to pohit out a control upon the 
expenditure, with such a description of workmen. 
What must become of that country where the build- 
ings are useless, the governor not wise, the public the 
paymaster, the accounts not in existence, and all the 
artisans thieves ? 

An horrid practice prevailed, of the convicts accept- 
ing a sum ofmoney from the captain, in their voyage 
out. in lieu of their regular ration of provisions. This 
ought to be restrained by the severest penalties. 

What is it that can be urged for Governor Macquar- 
lie, after the following picture of the hospital at Para- 
matta ? It not only justifies his recall, but seems to 
require (if there are means of reaching such neglect) 
his severe punishment. 

' The women, who had become most profligate and hardened 
by habit, were associated in their daily tasks with those who 
had very lately arrived, to whom the customs and practices of 
the colony were yet unknown, and who might have escaped 
the conscQUonces of such pernicious lessons, if a little care, 
and a small portion of expense, had been spared in providing 
them with a separate apartment during the hours of labour. 
As a place of employment, the factory at Paramatta was not 
•nly very defective, but very prejudicial. The insufficient ac- 
commodation that it aflbrded to thof^e females who might be 
well disposed, presented an early incitement, if not an excuse, 
for their resorting to indiscriminate prostitution ; and on the 
evening of their arrival at Paramatta, those who were not de- 

{»loring their state of abandonment and distress, were4ravers- 
ng the streets in search of the guilty moans of future support. 
The sUte in which the place iuelf was kept, and the state of 
disgusting filth in which I found it, both on an early visit after 
uv arrival, and on one preceding my departure ; the disorder- 
ed, unruly, and licentious appearance of the women, manifest- 
ed tbe little degree of control in which the female convicts 
were kept, and the litttle attention that was pidd to any thing 
b«>yond the mere performance of a certain portion of fabour,' 
— A«pert,p.7Q. 



It might naturally be supposed, that anr nun acflC 
across the globe with a good salary, for the express 
purpose of governing, and, if possible, of reforming 
convicts, would have preferred the morals of his con- 
victs to the accommodation of his horses. Let Mr. 
Bigge, a very discreet and moderate man, be heard 
upon these points. 

*Havlnff observed, In Oovemor Macquarrie'a answer ta 
Mr. Mar«den, that he juAtifled the delav that occurred, and 
wad still to take place, in the construction of a proper place 
of reception for the female convicts, by the want of any 
specific instructions from your lordship to undertake auch a 
building, and which he states that he aollated at an eariy 
period of his government, and considered indispensable, I 
felt it to be my duty to call to the recollection of Governor 
Macquarrie, tnat he had undertaken several buifdinga of 
much less ureent necessity than the factory at Paramatta, 
without waiting for any such indispensable authority: and 
I now find tliat the construction of It wais announced by 
him to your lordship in the year 1817, as then in his contem- 
plation, without making any specific allusion to tbe evils 
which the want of it had so long occasioned ; that the con- 
tract for building it was announced to the public on the 91st 
May, 1816, and that your lordship's approval of It was not 
sl^rnified until the 24th August, 1618, and could not hare - 
reached Governor Macquarne's hands until nearly a year 
after tbe work had been undertaken. It apiwars, therefore, 
that if want of authority had been tlie sole cauae of delay In 
building the factory at Paramatta, that cauw would not only 
have oi)erated in the month of March, 1818, but it would 
have continued to onerate until the want of authority had 
been formerly supplied. Governor Macquarri, however, 
muiit be conscious, that after he had stated to Mr. Marrden 
In the year 1615, and with an appearance of regret, that the 
want of authority prevented him from underUking the con- 
struction of a building of such undeniable necesaity and fan- 
portance as the factory at Paramatta, he had undertaken 
several buildings, which, though yuet\d In themselvea, wete 
of less comparative importance ; muI hmd eommtnud, m Hm 
month of AngMgt, 1817, tJu laborious and expeusive eonatrmo- 
Hon o/hu own otabla «C Spdneif, to which 1 have alremdf uUmd- 
€<I,without any previous communication to your lordship, 
and in direct opposition to an Instruction that must have 
then reached him, and that forcibly warned him of the con- I 

sequences.*— /2epert, p. 71. | 

It is the fashion very much among the tories of the ! 
House of Commons, and all those who love the efiects ' 
of public liberty, without knowing or caring how it is < 
preserved, to attack every ]>er8on who complains of i 
abuses, and to accuse him of gross exaggeration. No i 
sooner is the name of any public thief, or of any tor- > 
mentor, or oppressor, mentioned in that honourable 
house, than out bursts the spirit of jobbing eulogram, ' 
and there is not a virtue unaer heaven which is not as- > 
cribed to the delinquent in (question, and vouched for 
by the most irrefragable testimony. If Mr. Bennet or 
8ir Francis Purdett had attacked them, and they had 
now been living, bow many honourable members wouJd 
have vouched for the honesty of Dudley and Empson. 
the gentleness of Jefi'ries, or the genius of Blackmorc t 
What human virtue did not Aris and the governor of II- 
Chester gaol possess ? Who wim not ready to come 
forward to vouch for the attentive humanity of Gover- 
nor Macquarrie ? What scorn and wit would it have 
produced from the treasury bench, if Mr. Bennet had 
stated the superior advantages of the horses over the 
convicts ? — and all the horrors and immoralities, the 
filth and wretchedness, of the female prison of Para- 
matta ? Such a case, proved, as this now is beyond 
the power of contradiction, ought to convince the 
most hardy and profligate scoffers, that there is really 
a great deal of occasional neglect, and oppression lit 
the conduct of public servants ; and that in spite of ail 
the official praise, which is ever ready for tne perpe- 
trators of crime, there is a great deal of real malver- 
sation which should be dragged to the light of day, 
by the exertions of bold and virtuous men. If we had 
found, from the report of Mr. Bigge, that the charges 
of Mr. Bennet were without any, or without adequate 
foundation, it would have given us great pleasure to 
have vindicated the governor ; but Mr. Bennet has 
proved his indictment. It is impossible to read the 
foregoing quotation, and not to perceive, that the coo- 
duct and proceedings of Governor Macquarrie imperi- 
ously required the exposure they have received ; and 
that it would hare been much to the credit of goveni 
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mat if he had heen iemoT«d kmg ago tnm a aitaation 
which, hut for the exertiona of Mr. Bemiet, we hetieve, 
he would have held to this day. 

The sick; from Mr. Bigge's report, appear to have 
fared as badly as the sinful. Good water was scarce, 



proper persona to wait upon the patients could not be 
obtained ; and so numerous were the complaints fh>m 
this quarter, that the governor makes an order for the 
exclusion of all hospital grievances and complaints, 
aeept on one day in th$ month^^touBy sweiUng, how. 
ever, fever bummg, and asue shaking, in the mean 
time, without waiting for tne arrangements of Cover- 
nor Macquarrie, or consulting the Mottia tempora 
jandi. 

In permitting individuals to distil their own gram, 
the government of Botany Bay appears to us to be 
quite right. It is impossible, in such a colony, to 
);ievent unlawful distlUation to a considerable extent ; 
and it is as well to raise upon spirits (as something 
must be taxed) that slight auty wnich renders the con- 
traband trade not worth following. Distillation, too, 
always insures a magazine against famine, by which 
New South Wales has more than once been severely 
\i&ited. It opens a market for grain where markets 
are very distant,* and where redundance and famine 
seem very often to succeed each other. The cheap- 
ness of spirits^ to such working people as know how 
to use them with moderation, is a great blessing ; and 
we doubt whether that moderation, after the first burst 
of ebriety. is not just as likely to be learnt in plenty, 
as in scarcity. 

We were a little sniprised at the scanty limits al- 
lowed to convicts for sleeping on board the transports. 
Mr. Bigge, (of whose sense and humanity we really 
have not the slightest doubt) states eighteen inches to 
be quite sufficient — twice the length of a small sheet 
of letter-paper. The printer's devil, who carries our 
works to the press, intorms us. tlAit the allowance to 
the demons or the type is double foolscap length, or 
twenty-four inches. The great city upholsterers ge- 
nerally consider six feet as barely sufficient for a per- 
son just rising in business, and assisting occasionally 
at official banquets. 

Mrs. Fry's* S3rstem is well spoken of by Mr. Bigge ; 
and its useful effect in promoting order' and decency 
among floating convicts rully admitted. 

In a vovage to Botany Bay by Mr. Read, he states 
that, while the convict vessel lay at anchor, about to 
sail, a boat fk'om shore reached the ship, and from it 
stepped a clerk of the Bank of England. The convicts 
fehcitated themselves upon the acquisition of so gen- 
tlemanlike a companion ; but it soon turned out that 
the visitant had no intention of making so long a voy- 
age. Finding that they were not to have the pleasure 
of his company, the convicts verjr naturallv thought of 
picking his pockets; the necessity of which profes- 
sional measure was prevented hy a speedy distribution 
of their contents. Forth from his bill-case, this votary 
of Plutns drew his nitid Newlands ; all the forgers and 
Dtterers were mastered on deck ; and to each of them 
was well and truly paid into his hand, a five pound 
note ; less acceptable, perhaps, than if privately re- 
moved from the person, but still ji)yllilly received. 
This was well intended on the part or the directors ; 
but the consequences it is scarcely necessary to enu- 
merate ; a Ivrge stock of rum was immediately laid 
in from the circumambient slop boats ; and the mate- 



* We are sorry that it should have been {maenad, tirom 
•Otoe of our late obaervations on priaoa diwipline, that we 
ncajtt to disparag'e the exertions of Mrs. Fty. For i>ri*oner* 
liefore trial, it is perfect ; but where impriaonment is intended 
for piinishnient, and not for detention, it requires, as we have 
r.-ideivoured to aiMW, a very different system. The Prison 
Sorinty (an excell'*nt, honourable, and mo»t useAil institution 
of tome f>f the best men in England,) have certainly, in their 
iirst numbers, fallen into the common mistake of supposing 
that the reformation of the colprit, and not the prevention of 
the crime, was the main object of iraprisoument ; and have, in 
cooseqvence, taken some false views of the method of treating 
prisoners — th« expoaition of which, after the usual manner of 
fcdi and Mood, naakes them a linle angry. But, in objects of 
so high a aaiare, what nutters who is right 1— the only qnes- 



rials of constant intoxication .secured for the rest of 
the voyaffe. 

The ibUowing accotmt of pastoral convicts is strik- 
ing and picturesque : — 

' I observed that a great many of the convicts in Van Die- 
men's Land wore jackets and trowsers of the kangaroo skia« 
and sometimes caps of the same material, which tney obtain 
from the stock-keepers who are employed in the interior of 
the country. The labour of several of them differs, in th • 
respect, from the convicts in New South Wales, and is rather 
personal than agricultural. Permission having been given, 
for ihe last five years, to the settlers to avail tJiomselves of the 
ranges of open plains and valleys that lie on either side of the 
road leading from Austin's Ferry to Launccston, a distance of 
1^ miles, their flocks and herds have been committed to the 
care of convict shepherds and stoek-keepers, who are sent to 
these cattle-ranges, distant sometimes 30 or 40 miles from their 
masters' estates. 

* The boundaries of these tracts are described in the tickets 
of occupation by which they are held, and which are made 
renew sole every year, on payment of a Ihe to the lieutenant- 
governor's clerk. One or more convicts are stationed on 
them, to attend to the flocks and cattle, and are supplii^l with 

■ of the 



wheat, tea, and sugar, at the monthly visits 
They are allowed the use of a musket and a few cartridges to 
defend themselves against the natives; and they have also 
dog^j with which they hunt the kangaroos, whose flesh they 
eat, and dispose of their skins to persoiA passing from Hobart ' 
Town to Launceston, in exchange for tea and Kugar. Thus 
they obtain a pleutiAil supply of food and sometimes succeed 
in cultivating a few vegetables. Their habitations are made of 
turf and thatched, as the bark of the dwarf eucalyptus, or 
ffum-trees of the plains, and the interior, in Van liiemen's 
Land, is not of sufficient expanse to ibrm covering or shelter.' 
— JZepert, pp. 107, 108. 

A London thief, clothed in kansaroo's skins, lodged 
under the bark of the dwarf eucslyptus, and aeeprng 
sheep, fourteen thousand miles from Piccadilly, with 
a crook bent into the shape of a picklock, is not an 
iminteresting picture ; and an engraving or it mi^ht 
have a very salutary effect — provided no engravmg 
were made of his convict master, to whom the sheep 
belong. 

The Maroon Indians were hunted by dogs— the tu- 
gitive convicts are recovered by the natives. 

* The native blacks that inhabit the neighbourhood of Port 
Hunter and Port Stephens have become very active in reta- 
king the fugitive convicts. They accompany the soldisrs who 
are sent in pursuit, and, by the extraordinary strength ef sight 
they possess, improved by their daily exercue of it in pursuit 
of kangaroos and opossums, they can trace to a great distance, 
with wonderAil accuracy, the impressions of the human foot. 
Nor are they afraid of meeting the fhaitive convicts in the 
woods, when sent in their pursuit, without the soldiers; by 
their skill in throwing their long and l^ointed wooden darts, 
they wound and disable them, strip them of their clothes, Mwi 
bring them back as pruioners, by unknown roads and patlis, to 
the Coal river. 

* They are rewarded for these enterprises by presents of 
maize and blankets ; and, notwithstanding the apprehensiona 
of revenge from the convicts whom they bring back, they con- 
tinue to live in Newcastle and its neighbourhood ; but are 
observed to prefer the society of the soldiers to that of the 
oonvteta.'— Aqrert, p. 117. 

Of the convicts in New South Wales, Mr. Bigge 
found about eight or nine in an hundred to be persons 
of respectable character and conduct, though the evi- 
dence respecting them is not ouite satisfactory. But 
the most striking and consolatory passage in the 
whole report is the following : — 

'The marriages of the native-bom youths with female con- 
victs are very rare— a circumstance that is attribntaUe to the 
general dininclination to early marriage that is observable 
amongst them, and partly to the abandrned and dissolute 
habits of the female convicts ; bu* chiefly to a sense of pride in 
the native-born vonths, approaching to contempt for the vices 
and depravity of the convicts, even when manifested in the 
persons of thrir own parents.*— J^epert, p. 105. 

Every thing is to be expected fVom these feelings. 
They convey to the mother-country the first proof 
that the fomidations of a mighty empire are laid. 

We were somewhat surprised to find (jovemor Mac- 
quarrie contending with Mr. Bigge, that it was no 
part of his, the governor's duty, to select and sepa- 
rate the useless ftom the useful convicts, or to deter- 
mine, exaept in particular cases, to whom they art ta 
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be anigned. In other wordsi he wj^shes to effect the 
customary sqMuration of salary and duty— the grand 
principle which appears to pervade all human institu- 
tions, and to be tne most invincible of human abuses. 
Not only are church, king, and state, aUured by this 

Itrinciple of vicarious labour, but the pot-boy has a 
ower pot-boy, who, for a small portion of his princi- 
pal, arranges, with inexhaustible sedulity, the subdi- 
vided portions of drink, and, intenselv perspiring, dis- 
perses, in bright pewter, the frothy efempnts of joy. 

There is a very awkward story of a severe flogging 
inflicted upon three freemen by Governor Macquarrie, 
without complaint to, or intervention of, any magis- 
trate; a fact not denied by the governor, and for 
which no adequate apologV; nor any thing approach- 
ing to an adequate apology,* is offered. These Asiatic 
and Satrapical proceedings, however, we have reason 
to think, are exceedingly disrelished by London juries. 
The profits of having been unjustly floeged at Botany 
Bay (Scarlett for the plaintiif J is good property, and 
woula fetch a very considerable sum at the auction 
mart. The governor, in many mstanccs, appears to 
have confounded diversity of opinion upon particular 
measures, with systematic opposition to his govern- 
ment, and to have treated as disafiected persons those 
whom, in favourite measures, he could not persuade 
by ids arguments, nor influence by his example, and 
on points where every man has a right to judge for 
himself, and where authority has no legitimate right 
to interfere, much less to dictate. 

To the charges contirmed by the statement of Mr. 
Bigge, Mr. Bennet adds, from the evidence collected 
by the gaol committee, that the fees in the governor's 
court, collected by the authority of the governor, are 
most exorbitant and oppressive -, and that illegal taxes 
are collected under the sole authority of the governor. 
It has been made, by colonial regulations, a capital 
offence to steal the wild cattle ; and, in 1816, three 
persons were convicted of stealing a wild bull, the 
property of our $overeign lord the kin^. Now, our sove- 
reign lord the kin^ (whatever be his other merits or 
demerits) Is certainly a very good-natured man, and 
would be the first to lament that an unhappy convict 
was sentenced to death for killing one of his wild bulls 
on the other side of the world. The cases of Mr. Moore, 
and of WiJliam Stewart, as quoted by Mr. Bennet, are 
very strong. If they are answerable, they should 
be answered. The concluding letter to Mr. Stewart is, 
to us, the most decisive proof of the unfitness of Colo- 
nel Macquarrie for the situation in which he was 
placed. The ministry at home, after the authenticity 
of the letter was proved, should have seized upon the 
first decent pretext of recalling the governor, ot thank- 
ing him, in the name of his sovereign, for his valuable 
services (not omitting his care of the wild bulls,) and 
of dismissing him to half pay — and insignificance. 

As to the trial by jury, we cannot agree with Mr. 
Bennet, that it would be right to introduce it at pre- 
sent, for reasons we have given in a previous article, 
and which we see no reason for altering. The time of 
course will come, when it would be in the highest de. 
gree unjust and absurd to refuse to that settlement 
the benefit of popular institutions. But they arc too 
young, too few, and too deficient for such civilized 
machinery at present. ' I cannot come to serve upon 
the jury — the waters of the Hawksbury are out, and I 
have a mile to swim — ihe kangaroos will break into 
my com — ^the convicts have robbed me — my little boy 
has been bitten by an omitbor^'nchus paradoxus — I 
have sent a man finy miles with a sack of flour to buy 
u pair of breeches for the assizes, and he has not re- 
turned.' These are the excuses, which, in new colo- 
nies, always prevent trial by jury ; and make it de< 
sirable for the first half century of their existence, 
that they should live under the simplicity and conve 
nience of such modified despotism (we mean) as a 
British House of Commons, (always containing men 
as bold and honest as the member for Shrewsbury) 
will permit, in the governors of their distant colonies. 

Such are the opinions formed of the conduct of Go- 
vernor Macquarrie by Mr. Bigge. Not the slightest in- 
ainuation is made against the integrity of his charac- 
ter. Though almost every body else nas a job, we do 



not perceive that nay is impated to t)ih gentJeinni ; 
but he is negligent, expensive, arbitrary, ignorant, and 
clearly deficient in abilities for the task committed to 
his diarge. It is our decided opinion, therefore, that 
Mr^ Bennet has rendered a valuable service to the 
public, in attacking and exposing his conduct. As a 
gentleman and an honest man, there is not the small- 
est charge against the governor ; but a gentleman and 
a very honest man, may very easily rum a very fine 
colony. The colony itself, disencumbered of Colonel 
Lachlan Macquarrie, will probably become a very fine 
empire ; but we can scarcely believe it is of any pre- 
sent utility as a place of punishment. The history of 
emancipated convicts, who have made a great deal of 
money oy their industry and their speculations, neces- 
sarily reaches this country, and prevents men who 
are goaded by want, and hovering between vice ami 
virtue, from looking upon it as a place of suffering— 
perhaps leads them to consider it as the land of hope 
and refuge, to them unattainable, except by the con^* 
mission of crime. And so they litt up their heads at 
the bur, hoping' to be transported— 

(Stabant orantes primi transmittere cursum 
Tendebantque manus, ripn ulteroris amore.' 

It is not possible, in the present state of the law, 
that these enticing histories of convict prosperity 
should be prevented, by one uniform system of seven- 
ty exercised in New South Wales, upon all transported 
persons. Such different degrees ot guilt are inchided 
under the term of convict, that it would violate every 
feeling of humanity, and every principle of justice, to 
deal out one measure of punisnment to all. We strong- 
ly suspect that this is the root of the evil. We want 
new gradations of guilt to be established by law — ^new 
names for those gradations — and a different measure 
of (food and evil trei^tment attached to those dennmi- 
natlons. In this manner, the mere conricf, the rogue 
and convict J and the incorrigible convict, would expect, 
upon their landing, to be treated with very Afferent 
degrees of severity. The first might be merely de- 
tained in New South Wales without labour or coer- 
cion ; the second compelled, at all events, to work out 
two-thirds of his time, without the possibility of re- 
mission; and the third be destined at once for the 
Coal River.* If these consequences steadily foDowed 
these gradations of conviction, they would soon be un- 
derstood by the felonious world at home. At present, 
the prosperity of the best convicts is considered to be 
attainable by all ; and transportation to another hemi- 
sphere is looked upon as the renovation of fallen for- 
tunes, and the passport to wealth and power. 

Another circumstance, which destroys all idea of 
punishment in transportation to New South Wales, is 
the enormous expense which that settlement would 
occasion, if it really was made a place of punishment. 
A little wicked tailor arrives, of no use to the archi- 
tectural projects of the governor. He is turned over 
to a settler, who leases this sartorial Borgia his liber- 
ty for five shillings per week, and allows him to steal 
and snip, what, when, and where he can. The excuse 
for all this mockery of law and justice is, that the ex- 
pense of his maintenance is saved to the government 
a^ home. But the expense is not saved to the country 
at large. The nefarious needleman writes home that 
he is as comfortable as a finger in a thimble ! that 
though a fraction only of a humanity, he has several 
wives, and is filled every day with rum and kangaroo. 
This, of course, is not lost upon the shop-board ; and, 
for the saving of fifteen pence per day, tne foundation 
for many criminal tailors is laia. What is tnie of tai- 
lors, is true of tinkers, and all other trades. The 
chances of escajie from labour, and of manumission in 
the Bay, we may depend upon it, are accurately re- 
ported, and perfectlyhinderstood in the flash-hooses of 
St. Giles : and. while Earl Bathurst is full of jokes and 
joy, public morals are sapped to their foundatum. 

* This practice i8 now resorted to. 
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GAME LAWS. 
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ftte"^! 't^rf^^v '^»"n^^^^ 

ThJ^ V"i "'""''' "f steel trai» and m>riinr ema 



I may say, perhaps^ lo.oOO head; minois a liJSted Ladi^ t* 

J^^^^Zl^ ^"^ ^""^ ** '?^^''* ^'"'^^^^ of course, like 
S K??®*'?®'^'P'**I^'^»«^ «»»« supply to the de- 
mand, but having once made a comract, they kSi aS 
? Jr?- ' ""^^ ^^°^* ^^ ^W^^'^^ that the gaml marked 
ilTonr'?^' """^ """^^ overstocked, and grearquaS- 
uiiesof game either thrown away, or dlsno^d of kI 
In^^hawker, u,the common p^J,?,' atj^ln?^', 

Un bird* are aent np as weU as dead; ens as 
^S^rA Th<'?ri<=««fj'heasants'^^'tal?Je" 
w» 8t. per dozenj of partridges> eggs, 2.. The /rice 



«"«jr on wis Illegal traffic in the present siatP nf tki> 
game tawsj becauw, their reg&ar customers fo? 
pooltTwouU infallibly leave Iny poXS "hoD 
from whence they conlinot be supjlfed with game '^ 

t^ 7 No ? ♦hiiSf^ "y**":^* *° ^"^ «*' considering tbe pcn3 
iL.*-.K' J*?'"^ °®*- ^« poultcrere are perfectly wSl 
awMre that they are committing a breach of the law it ««? 
•ent.~Do you auppose that tfiose pewoni rwpJSawl'^ 
*^eyare, who are now committin/ a bn5«i orSp^i.w 
wcodd not equally commit that brfach f/^law weri J 
^^♦L!^£' certainly not; at pr^nt it i* «o a>^nect«i 

rol^faPtS^;Ter^^^^^^ 



S!^ ^ I additional, severities against poachers, 

anticipate the following consequences of the measure. 

«/f?rZ?i" **"5i5'* *^ ^'^^^ ^^ l>e«n sold in conBeouencc 
?^^/J^ rendering ft penal to «ellgame? Upon my word 
It didnot make the slightest difterence in the worid -^SS 
immediately after it wa» made? No- I do ^ot thi^V » 

ZnJlti^n ?^'^ <l^erence^It did nVm.ke"he gMe5 
sensation ? No, I never sold a bird lese.— Was not thi^r*.. 
resolution of the poulterers not to sellgame^? Iwa. «^ 
iSJludSf com„„ttee «-Wh^t was the^co^quen^e orSt 
resolution? a great deal of Ul blood in the trade Hb* 

f<ss*T;;:iL" ^""^^^^ *s^ j°«« aid'Sot Vmeinto «; 

nttghboura sold it; and as we had peopfeon the wotSi 
we were prepared to brinp our actions apainst certain indil 
li^ijS^' i\"l"^' Plfr^'"' fr°°» *^«« to foTr Souths 
sSf w '-^^M^ ""? ^*^ *' ^^« C^<*^n »nd Anchor in the 
^?iKS'H^»"^^ ?'l"°* ?i?*^^ ^ith our actions, to prcrent 

SlI of th?f,2S®* r'*™'^ * committee of the most respect- 
J2^« 11^® H5^-^ J ^?^*^^**'y of that committee, ^e 
Sfn~ "v'"^'^ '^J^*' ^»ty» »" ^^ ^i<^'«ity of the Royal E*! 
i?on? inH *'V'?i *^*" ^''^ ^•^ knownf because th^peorfe 
at our end of the town were afraid. I, as a point of hon- 

wme in mv house that season.— What was the conse- 

2Th?.™.M*^^°^y S*^*'' «"^ pave offence to^gentlema^ 
a nobleman's steward, or buUer, or cook, treat<5 it as con 
^mely ; u Good God, what in the use ofyour rm^, m' youi 
head agams the wall ?"-You were oblfged to CinX 
trade again ? Yes, andsold more than ever.-i?qM«5, p. £! 

These consequences are confirmed by the evidence 
of jyery person before the committee. ^ 

All the evidence is very strong as to the fact, that 
doahng m game is not discreditable ; that there are a 
great number of respectable persons, and, among the 
rest, the first poulterers in London, whi buy lame 
knowing It to have been illegally procured, bit%ho 
would never dream of purchasing any other article 
procured by dishonesty, ^ ^ *"**^'* 

in thJr*^»K*'i° ^^"^ knowledge, a great many people 
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^ ., / ; and yet I do not think there li a poulterer's shop 

in London where they oould not get game, tf they wanted 
it— Do you think any discredit attaches to any man in this 
town for buying or selling game ? I tliink none at all : and 
I do not tlunk that the men to whom I have iust referred, 
would have any thing to do with stolm goods.— Would it 
not, in the opinion of the inhabiUnts of London, be con- 
sidered a TerydilTerent thing dealing in stolen game, or sto- 
len poultry ? Certainly.— The one would be consid^«d dis- 
graceful, and the other not i Certainly ; they think nothing 
of dealing in game ; and the farmers in the country will not 
give information ; they will hare a hare or two of the very 
men who work for them, and they are afraid to give us in- 
formation.— Asport, p. SI. 

The evidence of Daniel Biahop, one of the Bow 
street officers^ who has been a good deal employed in 
the apprehension of poachers, is curious and unpor- 
tant, as it shows the enormous extent of the evil, and 
the ferocious spirit which the game laws engender in 
the common people. ' The poachers/ he says, 
< came sixteen miles. The whole of the village from 
which they were taken were poachers ; the constable 
of the village, and the shoemaker, and other inhabi- 
tants of the village. I fetched one man twenty-two 
miles. There was the son of a respectable gartfener ; 
one of these was a sawyer, and another a baker, who 
kept a good shop there. If the village had been 
alarmed, we should have had some mischief; but we 
were all prepared with fire-arms. If poachers have a 
spite with the gamekeeper, that would induce them 
to go out in numbers to resist him. This ]|>art3r I 
speak of had something in their hats to distmguish 
them. They take a delight m setting to with the 
gamekeepers ; and talk it over afterwards how they 
served so and so. They fought with the butt-ends of 
their guns at Lord Howe^s; they beat the game- 
keepers shockingly.' * Does it occur to you (Bishop 
is asked) to have had more applications, and to have 
detected more persons this season than in any former 
one? Yes: I think within four months there have 
been twenty-one transported that I have been at the 
takmg of, and througn one man turning evidence in 
each case, and without that they could not have been 
identified ; the gamekeepers could not, or would not, 
identify them. The poachers go to the public house 
and spend their money : if they have a good night's 
work, they will go and get drunk with the money. 
The gan^ are connected together at difierent public 
houses, just like a club at a public house ; they are 
sworn together. If the keeper took one of them, they 
would go and attack him for so doing.' 

Mr. Stafford, chief clerk of Bow Street, says, < All 
the offences against the game laws which are of an 
atrocious descrip^tion I think are generally reported to 
the public office in Bow Street, more especially in ca- 
ses where the keepers have either been killed, or dan- 
f[erou8ly wounded, and the assistance of an officer 
rom Bow Street is required. The applications have 
been tnuch more numerous of late years* than they 
were formerly. Some of them have been cases of 
murder; but I do not think many have amounted to 
murder. There are many instances in which keepers 
have been very ill treated — they have been wounded, 
skulls have been fractured, and bones broken; ana 
they have been shot at. A man takes an hare, or a 
pheasant, with a very dififerent feeling from that with 
which he would take a pigeon or a fowl out of a farm, 
yard. The number of persons that assembled togeth- 
er is more for the purpose of protecting themselves 
against those that may apprehend them, than from 
any idea that they are actually committing depreda- 
tion upon the property of anoiher person ; they do not 
consioer it as property. I think there is a sense of 
morality and a oistinction of crime existing in the 
men's minds, although they are mistaken about it. 
Men feel that if they go in a great body together, to 

* It is only of late years that men have been transported 
for shooting at night. There are instances of men who 
have been transported at the Sessions for nli^ht ooaching, 
who made no resistance at all when taken ; but then thm 
characters as old poachers weighed against them— characters 
estimated probably by the veiy lords of manors who had 
lout their game. Thi4 dingraceful law is the occasion of all 
the murdns committed for game. 



break hito a house, or to rob a person, or to steal his 
poultry, or his sheep, they are <;ommittiii^ a crime 
agamst that man's property; but I thmk with respect 
to the game, they do not feel that they are doing any 
thing which is wrong ; but think they have conunit- 
ted no crime when they have done the thinff . and their 
only anxiety is to escape detection.' In addition, Mr. 
Stafford states that he remembers not one single con- 
vicHon under Mr. Bankes^s Act a^oinet bumg gome; 
and not one conviction for buying or selling game 
within the last year has been made at Bow Street. 

The inferences from these facts are exactly as we 
predicted, and as «very man of common sense roust 
nave predicted— that toprevent the sale of game is ab 
solutely impossible. Irgame is plentiful, and cannot 
be obtained at any lawful market, an illicit trade will 
be established, which it is utterly impossible topre- 
vent by any increased severity of the laws. There 
never was a more strikhiff illustration of the necessity 
of attending to public opmion in all penal enactments. 
Mr. Bankes (a perfect representation of all the ordina- 
ry notions about forcing mankind by pains-and penal- 
ties) took the floor. To buy a partridge (thou^ still 
considered as inferior to murder') was visited with the 
very heaviest infliction of the law ; and yet, though 
game is sold as openly in London as apples and oran- 
ges, though three years have elfipsed since this legi- 
slative mistake, the officers can hardly recollect a 
single instance where the information has been laid, 
or the penalty levied : and why ? because every man's 
feelings and every man's understanding tell him, that 
it is a most absurd and ridiculous tyranny to prevent 
one man, who has more game than he wants, from ex- 
changing it with another man, who has more money 
than he wants— because magistrates will not (if they 
ran avoid it) inflict such aosurd penalties — ^because 
even common informers know enough of the honest 
indignation of mankind, and are too well aware of the 
col&ess of pump and pond to act under the bill of the 
Lycurgus or Cone Castle. 

The plan now proposed is, to undersell the poacher, 
which may be successful or unsuccessful; but the 
threat is, if you attempt this plan there will be no 
game— and it there is no game there wiU be no coun- 
try gentlemen. We deny every part of this enthy- 
meme — the last proposition as well as the first. We 
really cannot believe that all our rural mansions would 
be deserted, although no game was to be found in their 
neishbourhood. Some come into the country for 
heuth, some for quiet, for agriculture, for economy, 
from attachment to family estates, ft-om love of re- 
tirement, from the necessity of keeping up provincial 
interests, and from a vast variety or causes. Patridg- 
es and pheasants, though they form nine-tenths of hu- 
man motives, still leave a small residue, which may 
be classed under some other head. Neither is a great 
proportion of those whom the love of shooting brings 
into the country of the smallest value or importance 
to the country. A colonel of the Guards, the second 
son just entered at Oxford, three diners out from 
Piccadilly— Major Rock, Lord John. Lord Charles, 
the colonel of the regiment quartered at the neigh- 
bouring town, two Irish peers, and a German baron ; 
— ^if all this honourable compuiy proceed with fustian 
jackets, dog-whistles, and chemical inventions, to a 
solemn destruction or pheasants, how is the country 
benefited by their presence ? or how would earth, air, 
or sea, be injured by their annihilation? There &re 
certainly many valuable men brought into the country 
by a love of shooting, who, coming there for that pur- 
pose, are useful for many better purposes ; but a va^t 
multitude of shooters are of no more service to the 
country than the ramrod which condenses the chargo. 
or the barrel which contains it. We do not deny that 
the annihilation of the ^me laws would thin the aris- 
tocratical population of the country ; but it would not 
thin that population so much as is contended ; and the 
loss of many of the persons so banished would be a 
good rather than a misfortune. At all events, we 
cannot at all comprehend the policy of alluring the bet. 
ter classes of society into the country, by the tempU- 
tion of petty tyranny and injustice, or of monopoly in 
sports. How absurd it would be to ofioT to Uio biipier 
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for be^imiiig to eat, And another for leaving off— to 
bare a lord of the manor for green gage* — and to rage 
with a penalty of five pounds against the unqualified 
eater of the gage ! And yet the privilege of shooting 
a set of wild poultry is stated to be the bonus for the 
residence of country gentlemen. As far as this im- 
mense advantage can be obtained without the sacrifice 
of justice and reason, well and good — but we would 
not oppress any order of society, or violate right and 
wrong, to obtam any population of squires, however 
dense. The law is absurd and unjust ; but it must not 
be altered, because the alteration would drive men 
oat of the countrjrl If gentlemen cannot breathe 
fresh air without injustice, let them putrefy in Cran- 
borne Alley. Make just laws, and let squires live and 
die where they please. 

The evidence collected in the House of Commons 
respecting the Game Laws is so striking and so deci- 
sive against the gentlemen of the trigger, that their 
only resource is to represent it as not wortny of belief. 
But why not worthy of belief? It is not stated what 
part of it is incredible. Is it the plenty of game in 
London for sale? the unfrequency of convictions ? the 
occasional but frequent excess of supply above de- 
mand in an article supplied by stealing ? or its de- 
struction when the sale is not without risk, and the 
price extremely low ? or the readiness of grandees to 
turn the excess of their game into fish or poultry ? 
All these circumstances appear to us so natural and 
so likely, that we should, without any evidence, have 
but Ihtie doubt of their existence. There are a few 
absurdities in the evidence of one of the poulterers ; 
bat, with this exception, we see no reason whatever 
for impugnhig the creaibility ind exactness of the 
mass of testimony prepared by the committee 

It is utterly impossible to teach the common people 
to respect property in animals bred the possessor 
knows not where — which he cannot recognise by any 
mark, which may leave him the next moment, whicn 
are kept, not for profit, but for amusement. Opinion 
never will be in favour of such property ; if the animttt 
Jvrwidi exists, the propensity will oe gratified by 
poaching. It is in vain to hicrease the severity of the 
protecting Uiws. They make the case weaker, in- 
stead of stronger ; and are more resisted and worse 
executed, exactly in proportion as they are contrary to 
public opinion :— the case of the game laws is a me- 
morable lesson upon the philosophy of legislation. If 
a certain degree of punishment does not cure the of- 
fence, it is supposed, by the Bankes' School, that 
there is ncrthing to be done but to multiply this pun- 
ishment by two, and then again and again, till the ob- 
ject is accomplished. The efiicient maximum of pun- 
idunent, hoA^ever, is not what the legislature chooses 
to enact, but what the great man of mankind think the 
maximvm ought to be. The moment the punishment 
passes this Rubicon, it becomes less and less, instead 
of greater and neater. Juries and magistrates will 
not commit — informers* are afVaid of public indigna- 
tion—poachers will not submit to be sent to Botany 
Bay without a battle— blood is shed for pheasants — 
the public attention is called to this preposterous 
state of the law — and even ministers — (wnom nothing 
pesters so much as the interests of humanity) are at 
least comnelled to come forward and do what is rieht. 
Au)ly this to the gume laws. It was before penal to 
sdl same : within these few years, it has been made 
penal to buy it. From the scandalous cruelty of the 
law, night poachers are transported for seven years. 

* Tbere b s remarkable inatance of this in the new Tnm- 
pifce Act Tb« penalty for ukiof more than th« legal num- 
ber oTootaide pMMnmra ia ten ponnda per bead, if the coach- 
Baa it in part or wholly the owner. Thia will rarelv be levi- 
ed ; beceoae it ia too mueh. A penalty of 1002. would produce 
perfect inpiiaity. The maximum of practical wverity would 
have been about five 
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And vet, ntmt mm to m«eh game told, or aoch a apf. 
rit ot ferocious resistance ezdted to tne laws. One- 
fourth of all the commitments in Great Britain are for 
offences against the game law«. There is a general 
feeling that some alteration must take place— a feel« 
ing not only among Reviewers, who never see nor eat 
game, but amonff the double-barrelled, shot-belted 
members of the House of Commons, who are either 
alarmed or disgusted by the vice and misery which 
their cruel laws and childiah passion for amusement 
are spreading among the lower orders of mankind. 

It IB said, < In spite of all the game sold, there is 
game enough left ; let the laws therefore remain at 
they are ;' and so it was said formerly, < There is su- 
gar enough ; let the slave trade remain as it is.' But 
at what expense of human happiness is this ouantity 
of game or of sugar, and this state of poacher law ana 
slave law, to remain ' The first object of a good go- 
vemment is not that rich men should have their plea- 
sures in perfection, but that all orders of men should 
be good and happy ', and if crowded covies and chuc^ 
lin^ cock-pheasants are only to be procured hj eneow^ 
agmg the common people m vice, and leadmg them 
into cruel and disproportionate punishment, it is the 
duty of the government to restram the cruelties which 
the country members, in reward for their assiduous 
loyalty, have been allowed to introduce into the game 
laws. 

The plan of the new bill (long since anticipated, in 
all its ] rovisions, by the acute author of the pamphlet 
before us,) is, that the public at large she uld be sup- 
plied by persons licensed by ma^strates, and that all 
qualified persons should be permitted to sell their game 
to these hcensed distributors ; and there seems a fair 
chance that such a plan would succeed. The questions 
are, Would sufficient game come into the hands of the 
licensed salesman 7 Would the licensed salesman con- 
fine himself to the purchi^e of game from qualified per- 
sons ? Would buyers of game purchase elsewhere than 
from the licenced salesman ? Would the poacher be un- 
dersold by the honest dealer ? Would game remain in 
the same plenty as before ? It is understood that the 
same laws are to remain as they are ; with this only 
difference, that the qualified man can sell to the li- 
censed man, and the licentiate to the public 

It seems probable to us. that vast quantities of game 
would after a little time, nnd their way into the hands 
of licensed poulterers. Great people are often half 
eaten im by their establishments. The quantity of 
game killed in a large shooting party is very great ; 
to eat it is impossible, and to dispose of it in presents 
very troublesome. The preservation of game is very 
expensive ; and, when it could be bought, it would be 
no more a compliment to send it as a present than it 
would be to send geese and fowls. li ^ame were sold, 
very large shooting esublishmeiits nu^ht be made to 
pay their own expenses. The shame is made bv the 
bw ; there is a disgrace in being detected and fined. 
It that barrier were removed, superfluous partridges 
would go to the poulterers as readily as superfluous 
venison does to tne venison butcher— or as a gentle- 
man sells the com and mutton off his farm which he 
cannot consume. For these reasons, we do not doubt 
that the shops of licensed poulterers would be fhll of 
game in the season ; and this part of the argument) we 
think, the arch enemy, Sir John Shelley, himself woold 
concede to us. 

The next question is, From whence would they pro- 
cure it ? A license for selling game, sraiited by coun- 
try magistrates, would (torn their jealousy upon these 
subjects, be granted oaly to persons of some respecta- 
bility and property. The purchase of game from un- 
quahfied persons would, ot course, be guarded against 
by very heavy penalties, both personal and pecuniary i 
and these penalties would be inflicted, because opinion 
would go with them. < Here is a respectable trades- 
man,' it would be said, * who mi|ht have bought as 
much game as he pleased in a lawful manner, but whoy 
in order to increase his profita by buyins it a little 
cheaper, has encouraged a poacher to steal it.' Public 
opinion, therefore, would certainly be in ftivour of a 
very strong punishment ; and a licensed vender of 
game, who exposed himself to these risks, would ess* 
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pose himtttU to thfi Iocs of liberty, property, character, 
and license. The persons interested to pot a stop to 
such a practice, would not be the paid agents of go- 
vernment, as in cases of smuggling ; but ail the gentle- 
men of the country, the customers of the tradesman 
for fish, poultry, or whatever else he dealt in, would 
have an interest in putting down the practice. In 
all probability, the practice would become dlsrepu> 
table* like the purchase of stolen poultry ; and this 
would be a stronger barrier than the strongest laws. A 
few shabby people would, for the chance of gaining 
sixpence, incur tne risk of ruin and disgrace ; but it is 
prooable that the general practice would be otherwise. 

For the same reasons, tne consumers of game would 
rather give a little more for it to a licensed poulterer, 
than expose themselves to severe penalties by purcha- 
sing from a poacher. The great mass of London con- 
sumers are supplied now, not from shabby people, in 
whom they can have no confidence — not from hawkers 
and porters, but from respectable ti^adesmen, in whose 
probity thoy have the most perfect confidence. Men 
will brave the law for pheasants, bnt not for sixpence 
or a shilling ; and the law itself is much more difficult 
to be braved, when it allows pheasants to be bought 
at some price, than when it endeavours to render them 
utterly inaccessible to wealth. All the licensed sales- 
men, too, would have a direct interest in stopping the 
contraband trade of game. They would lose no cha- 
racter in doing so ; their informations would be rea- 
aonable and respectable. 

If all this is true, the poacher would have to com- 
pete with a great mass of game fairly and honestly 
poured into the market. He would be selling with a 
rope about his neck, to a person who bought With a 
rope about his neck; his description of customers 
would be much the same as the customers for stolen 
poultry, and his profits would be very materially 
abridi^ed. At present, the poacher is in the same 
situation as the smuggler would be, if rum and brandy 
could not be purchased of any fair trader. The great 
check to the profits of the smuggler are, that, if you 
want his commodities, and will pay an higher price, 
you may have them elsewhere without risk or dis- 
grace. But forbid the purchase of these luxuries at 
any price. Shut up the shop of the brandy merchant , 
and you render the trade of the smuggler of incalcu- 
able value. The object of the intended bill is, to rai&e 
up precisely the same competition to the trade of the 
poacher, by giving the public an opportunity of buy- 
mg lawfully and honestly the tempting articles in 
which he now deals exclusively. Such an improve- 
loent would not, perhaps, altogether annihilate his 
trade ; but it would, in all probability, act as a very 
material check upon it. 

The predominant argument asainst all this is, that 
the existinp^ prohibition against buying game, though 
partially violated, does deter many persons from com- 
ing into the market ; that if this prohibition were re- 
moved, the demand for game woufd be increased, the 
legal supply would be insufficient, and the residue 
would, and must be, supplied by the poacher, whose 
trade would, for these reasons, be as lucrative and 
flourishing as before. But it is only a few years since 
the purchase of game has been made illegtu ; and the 
Harket does not appear to have been at all narrowed 
by the prohibition ; not one head of game the less has 
been sold by the poulterers ; and scarcely one single 
conviction has taken place under that law. How, 
then, would the removal of the prohibition, and the 
alteration of the law, extend the market, and increase 
the demand, when the enactment of the prohibition 
has had no effect in narrowing it ? But if the demand 
increases, why not the legal supply also ? Game is 
incTeased upon an estate by feedmg them in winter, 
by making some abatement to the tenants for guard- 
ing against depredations, by a large apparatus of 
gamekeepers and spies— in short, by expense. But if 
this pleasure of shooting, so natural to country gentle- 
men, is made to pay its own expenses, by sending 
superfluous game to market, more men, it is reason, 
able to suppose, will thus preserve and augment their 
name. Tne love of pleasure and amusement will pro- 
diwo In the owners of game that dedxo to midtiply 



; game, which the love of gain does in the farmer to 
I multiply poultry. Many gentlemen of small fortime 
j will remember, that they cannot enjoy to any extent 
this pleasure without tois resource ; that tne legal 
sale of poultry will discountenance poaching; and 
they will open an account with the poulterer, not to 
get richer, but to enjoy a great pleasure without an 
expense, in which, upon other terms, they could not 
honourably and conscientiously induke. If country 
gentlemen of moderate fortime will do this (and we 
think after a little time they will do it), game may 
be multiplied and legally supplied to any extent. 
Another keeper, and another bean-stack, wiu produce 
their proportionable supply of pheasants. The only 
reason wny the great lord has more game per acre 
than the little squire is, that he spends more money 
per acre to preserve it. 

For these reasons, we think the experiment of lega^ 
lizing the sale of game ought to be tried. The game 
laws have been carried to a pitch of oppression which 
is a disgrace to the country. The prisons are half 
filled with peasants, shut up for the irregular slaughter 
of rabbits and birds — a sufficient reason for killing a 
weasel, but not for imprisoning a man. Something 
should be done ; it is disgraceful to a government to 
stand by, and see such enormous evils without inter- 
ference. It is true, they are not connected with the 
struggles of party ; but still, the happiness of the 
common people, whatever gentlemen may say, ought 
every now and then to be considered. 



CRUEL TREATMENT OP UNTRIED PRISON- 
ERS. (Ediitburoh Review, 1824.) 

1. Letter to the Right Honourable Robert Peel, one of Him 
Mi^est^t Principal Secretariee of $to(c, ifc. Sft, ^ 0m 
Pruon Labour, By John Headlun, M. A., Chairman of 
the Q,uarter Seniona for the North Riding of the CouDtjr of 
York. London. Hatehard Sc Son, IBBX 

2. Ji^formation and OboeroaUona, rejecting- the propmatd 
Improvements at York OaaOe, Printed by Order of the 
Committee of Magiatratea. September, 1983. 

It has been the practice, all over England, for these 
last fifty years,* not to compd prisonen to work be- 
fore guut was proved. Within these last three or four 
years, however, the magistrates of the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, considering it Improper to support any 
idle person at the county expense, have resolved, that 
prisoners committed to the house of correction tor 
trial, and requiring county support, should work for 
their livelihood ; and no sooner was the treadmill 
brought into fashion, than that machine viras adopted 
in the North Riding as the species of labour by which 
such prisoners were to earn their maintenance. If 
these magistrates did not consider themselves empow- 
ered to burden the county rates for the support of pri- 
soners before trial, who would not contribute to support 
themselves, it does not appear, from the publication 
of the reverend chairman of the sessions, that any 
opinions of counsel were taken as to the legality of so 
puttinff prisoners to work, or of refusing them mainte- 
nance ir they choose to be idle; but the magistrates 
themselves decided that such was the law of the land. 
Thirty miles ofi*, however, the law of the land was dif- 
ferently interpreted ; and in the Castle of York large 
sums were annually expended in the mvntenance of 
idle prisoners before tnal, and paid by the difierent 
Ridinffs, without remonstrance or resistance.! 

Such was the state of affaira in the county of York 
before the enactment of the recent prison bul. After 
that period, enlargements and alterations were neces- 
sary m the county jail ; and it was necessary also for 
these arrangements, that the magistrates should know 
whether or not they were authorized to maintain such 

* Headlam, p. 6. 

t We mention the cases of the North Riding, to convince oar 
readers that the practice of condemning prisoners ro irork 
before trial has existed in some parts of England { for in qnea- 
tions like this we have always found it oiore dificnlt to prov« 
the existence of the fteta, tbas to prove that they won waj^ 
chievons Mid ai\iast. 
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priwneTS at the €ixptinm of the county, as. beinff ac- 1 
counted able and onwilUng to work, still Giaimea the 
county aUowance To questions proposed upon these | 
points to three barristers the following answers were 
returned: — 

'Mly, I am of opinion, that the mafiatrntea are ampowerad, 
aad are comp«lIed to naintain, at the ezpenae of the connty, 
lucli priioners h^ore trial aa are able to work, unable to main- 
tain thenwlrea, and not willing to work ; and that they have 
not the power of conpelling such priaonera to work, either at 
tke treadmill, or any other apeciea of labour. 

J. GumNST. 

• LiMobfa Imn liOdt, 9d SeptfmierylBSO.* 

< I think the nwfiatratea are empowered, nnder the tenth 
aectioD (explained by the 37th and 38th), to maintain priaonera 
bfffore trial, who are able to work, unable to maintain them- 
■elvM by their own means, or by employmput which they 
tkrmMlves can procure, and not willing to work ; and I think 
aico, that the worda " shall be lawAtl,** in that lectioo, do not 
leave them a diaoretion on the subject, but are compulsory. 
Suck priioners can <Hily be employed in prison labour with 
tbtir SMI eoMent ; aad it cannot be intended that tiie justices 
nay force such consent, by withholding [torn them the neces- 
mries of life, if they do not give iU Lven those who are con- 
victed cannot be employed at the treadmill, which I consider 
as a species of scv«re labour. J. Paucs. 

• Septenlker 40, 1883.* 

*9dly. As to the point of compeUinr priaonera confined on 
criminal charges, and receivimr relief from the ra8|pstratea, to 
rsasonable labour; to that of the treadmill for instance, in 
wiiich, when properly conducted, there is nothing severe or 
oareasonable ; had the question arisen prior to the act, I ahould 
with confidence have said, I thought the maciatrates had a 
compulsory power in this respect. Those who cannot live 
without relief in a jail, cannot live without labour out of it. 
Labour then is their avocation. Nothing is so injurious to the 
morals and habits of the prisoner as the indolence prevalent in 
priMMiB , nothing so injurious to good order in the prison. The 
aaalogy between this and other cases of public support is ex- 
eeediagly strong { one may almost consider it a general prin- 
eiplp, that thoae who live at the charge of the community shall, 
as far as they are able, give the community a compensation 
through their labor. But the question does not depend on 
mere abstract reasoning. The staU 19 Cb. 8, c. 4, sec. 1, enti- 
tled "An act A>r Relief of poor Prisoners, and setting them on 
work,** speala of persons committed for felony and other rais- 
demeanours to the common jail, who many times peritk before 
tritd; and then proceeds as to setting poor prisoners on work. 
Then sut. 31 G. 3, c 40, sec. 13, orders money to be raised for 
inch prisoners of every description, as being confined within 
the laid jaila, or other places of confinement, ore net abU to 
work A late sUC (58 G.'B, c 160) orders parish relief to such 
debtors on mesne process in jails not county jails, as are not 
able to support themselves; but says nothing of finding or 
compelling work* Could it be doubted, that if the justices 
were to provide work, and the prisoner reAised it, such 
debtors mi^ht, like any other parish paupera, be refused the 
. relief mentioned by the statute? In all' the above cases, the 
aatherity to insist on the prisoner's labour, as the condition and 
coBsideration of relief granted him, is, I think, either expressed 
or necessarily implied ; and thus, viewing the subject, I think 
it wss in the power of magistrates, prior to the late statute, to 
compel priaonera, subsisting in all or in part on public relief, 
(0 work at the treadmill. The objection commonly made is, that 
prisoners, prior to trial, are to be accounted innocent, and to be 
detained, merely that they may be secured for trial ; to this the 
answer is obvious, that the labour is neithf* meant as a punish- 
ment or a disgrace, but simply as a compensation for the relief, 
at their own requeat, afforded them. Under the present statute, 
I, however, have no doubt, that poor prisoners are entitled to 
public support, and that there can be no compulsory labour 
prior to triaU The two sututes adverted to (19 Ch. 2, c. 4, 
sad 31 G. 3) are, as far as the subject is concerned, expressly 
repealed. The legislature then had in contemplation the 
exi«ting power of magistrates to order labour before trial, and 
having it in eontempUtion, repeals it ; substituting (sec. 38^ a 
power of settinfp to labour, onUf tenUneed poroont. The 13th 
rale, too, (p. 1T7> speaks of labour as connected with convicted 
prisoneri, and sec. 37 speaks in jfeneral terms of persons com- 
mitted for trial, aa labouring with their own consent. In op- 
position to th^e clauses, I think it impossible to speak of im- 
plied power, or power founded on general reasoning or ana- 
lojiry. So strong, however, are the arguments in fovour ofa 
more extended authority m justices of the peace, that it is 
scarcely to be doubted, that Parliament, on a calm revision of 
the subject, would be willing to restore, is a more distinct 
■saner than it has hitherto been enaeted, a general discretion 
SB the subject. Were thi^ done, there is one observalioo I will 
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ner to a speeiea of labour which woaU 
disgrace him in his own mhid, and In that of the public 
< York, ^s«wt 971*, 1883.' & W. Nicoix. 

In consequence, we believe, of these opinions, the 
North Riding magistrates, on the 13th of (Jctober (the 
new bill commencing on tne Ist of September), passed 
the following resolution : — * That persons committed 
for trial, who are able to worlc, and have the means of 
employment offered them by the visiting magistrates^ 
by which they may earn their support, but who obsti- 
nately refuse to work, shall be alio wed bread and wa- 
ter only.' 

By this resolution the^r admit, of course, that the 
counsel are right in their interpretation of the present 
law ; and that magistrates are forced to maintam pris- 
oners before trial who do not choose to work. The 
magistrates say, however, by their resolution^ that 
the food shall be of the plainest and humblest kmd, — 
bread and water; meanmg^ of course, that such pri« 
soners should have a sufficient quantity of bread and 
water, or otherwise the evasion of the law would be 
in the highest degree mean and reprehensible. But 
it is impossible to suppose any such thing to be inten- 
ded by gentlemen so highly respectable. Their inten- 
tion is not that idle persons berore trial shall starve^— 
but that they shall have barely enough of the plainest 
food for the support of life and health. 

Mr. Headlam has written a pamplilet to show that 
the old law was very reasonable and proper ; that it is 
quite right that prisoners before trial, who are able to 
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support themselves, but unwilling to work, should be 
compelled to work, and at the treadmill, or that ail 
support should be refused them. We are entirely of 
an opposite opinion ; and maintain that it is neither 
legal nor expedient to compel prisoners before trial to 
work at the treadmill, or at any species of labour,-^ 
and that those who refuse to work should be support- 
ed upon a plain healthy diet. We impute no sort of 
blame to the magistrates of the North Riding, or to 
Mr. Headlam, their chairman. We have no doubt but 
thut they thought their measures the wisest and the 
best for correcting evil, and that they adopted them 
in pursuance of what they thought to be their duly. — 
Nor do we enter into any discussion with Mr. Head- 
lam, as chairman of a Quarter Sessions, but as the 
writer of a pamphlet. It is only in his capacity of 
author that we nave any thing to do with him. In 
answering the arguments of Mr. Headlam, we shall 
notice, at the same time, a few other observations 
commonly resorted to in defence of a system which 
we believe to be extremely pernicious, and pregnant 
with the worst consequences; and so thinking, we 
contend against it, and in support of the law as it now 
stands. 

We will not dispute with Mr. Headlam, whether 
his exposition of the old law is right or wrong ; b- . 
cause time cannot be more unprufitably employe I 
thau in hearing gentlemen who are not lawyers dia- 
cuss points of law. We dare to say Mr. Headlam 
knows as much of the laws of his country as magis- 
trates in general do; but he will pardon us for 
believing, that for the moderate sum of three guineas 
a much better opinion of what the law is now, or was 
then, can be purchased, than it is in the power of Mr, 
Headlam or of any county magistrate, to give for no- 
thing — Cuilibet in arte sua credendum est. It is con- 
cerning the expediency of such laws, and upon that 
point alone, that we are at issue with Mr. Headlam ; 
and do not let this gentleman suppose it to be any an- 
swer to our remarks to 5tate what is done m the prison 
in which he is conceracdj now the law is altered. The 
question ia, whether he is right or wrong in liis rea^ 
soning upon what the law ought to be ; we wish to 
hold out such reasoning to pubUc notice, and think it 
important it should be reruted— doubly important, 
when it comes from an author^ the leader of the quo- 
rum, who may say with the pious .£nea8, 

Qumque Ipse miserrima vidi, 

Et quorum para magna AiL 

If, in this discussion, we are forced to hisist imon 
the plainest and most elementary truths, the &uJt is 
not with nsi bat with those who forget them ; and 
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17)10 reAwe to be any loDger restrained by those ptSn- 
eiples which have hitherto been held to be as clear as 
they are important to human happiness. 

To begin ) then, with the nommatire case and the 
verb — we must remind those advocates for the tread- 
mill, a parte ante (for which the millers a parte post 
we have no quarrel), that it is one of the oldest max- 
ims of common sense, common humanity, and common 
law, to consider every man as innocent till he is proved 
to be gruilly ; and not only to consider him to be inno- 
cent, but to treat him as if he was so ; to exercise upon 
his case not merely a barren speculation, but one 
which produces praclical effects, and which secures to 
% prisoner the treatment of an honest, unpunished 
man. Now, to compel prisoners before trial to work 
It the treadmill, as the condition of their support, 
must, in a great number of instances, operate as a 
very severe punishment. A prisoner may be a tailor, 
% watchmaker, a bookbinder, a printer, totally unac- 
customed to any such species of labour. Such a man 
may be cast into jaU at the end of August,* and not 
tried till the March following, is it no punishment 
to such a man to walk up hill like a turnspit dog, in 
an infamous machine, for six months ? and yet there 
are gentlemen who suppose that the common people 
do not consider this as punishment t — that the gayest 
and most joyous of human beings is a treader, untried 
by a jury of his countrymen, in the fifth month of 
lifting up the leg, and striving against the law of grav- 
ity, supported by the glorious lu formation whi(m he 
receives from the turnkey, that he has all the time 
been grinding flour on the other side of the wall .' If 
this sort of exercise, necessarily paiuful to sedentary 
persons, is agreeable to persons accustomed to labour, 
then make it voluntary->-%ive the prisoners their choice 
—give more money and more diet to those who can 
and will labour at the treadmill, if the treadmill (now 
eo dear to magistrates) is a proper punishment for 
M tried prisoners. The position we are contending 
Igainst IS, that all poor prisoners who are able to 
work should be put to work upon the treadmill, the 
inevitable consequence of which j)ractice is, a repeti- 
tion of gross injustice by the infliction of undeserved 
punishment ; for punishment, and severe punishment, 
to such persons as we have enumerated, we must con- 
sider it to be. 

But punishments are not merely to be estimated by 
pain to the limbs, but by the feelings of the mindL 
Gentlemen punishers are apt to forget that the com- 
mon people have any mental feelings at all, and think, 
if body and belly are attended to, that persons under 
a certain nconie have no ri^ht to likes and dislikes- 
The labour of the treadmill is irksome, dull, monoto- 
nous, and disgusting tn the last degree. A man does 
not see his work^ does not imow what he is doing, 
what progress ho is making ; there is no room for art, 
contrivance, ingenuity, and superior skUl — all which 
are the cheering circumstances of human labour. 
The huvbandman sees the field gradually subdued by 
the plough ; the smith be^ts the rude mass of iron by 
decrees into its meditated shape, and gives it a medi- 
tated utUity ; the tailor accommodates his jparallelo- 
gram of cloth to the lumps and bumps of the human 
body, and, holding it up, exclaims, * This will contain 
the lower moiety of an human being.' But the treader 
does nothmg but tread; he sees no change of objects, 
admires no new relation of parts, imparts no new qual- 
ities to matter, and gives to it no new arrangements 
and^pasitions ; or, if he does, he sees and knows it not, 
but is turned at once from a rational being, by a justice 
of peace, into a primtan mebiUy and put upon a level 
witn a rush of water or a puff of steam. It is impos- 
sible to get gentlemen to attend to the distinction be- 
tween raw and roasted prisoners, without which all 
discussion on prisoners is perfectly ridiculous. No- 
thing can be more excellent than this kind of labour 

* Mr. Headlam, m we understand, vrould extend this labour 
to all poor prisonort before trial, in jaili which are delivered 
twice a year at the aanzes, as well a< to hooMi of correction 
delivered four tiuMa a year it the Saiaions { i«. not to extend 
the Ubonr, but to reftue all support to those who reAise the' 
labo u r < i distfatctk>Si,butnot a 



for penons to whom yon mean \» make labour aa izli* 
some as possible ; but for this very reason, it is the 
labour to which an untried prisoner ought not to be 
put. 

It is extremely uncandid to say that a man is obsti- 
nately and incorrigibly idle, because he will not sub- 
mit to such tiresome and detestable labour as that of 
the treadmill. It is an old feeling among finglishmea 
that there is a difference between tried and untried 
persons, between accused and convicted persons. — 
These old opinions were in fashion before this new 
magistrate's plaything was invented ; and we are con- 
vinced that many industrious persons, feeling that 
they have not had their trial, and disgusted with the 
nature of the labour, would refuse to work at the 
treadmill, who would not be averse to join in any 
common and fair occupation. Mr. Headlam says, that 
labour may be a privilege as well as a punishment.—- 
So may taking physic be a privilege, in cases where it 
is asked for as a charitable relief, but not if it is stuffed 
down a man's throat whether he say yea or nay. Cer- 
tainly labour is not necessarily a punishment : nobody 
has said it is so ; but Mr. Headlam's labour is a pun- 
isiiment, because it is irksome, infamous, unasked for, 
and undeserved. This gentleman, however, observes, 
that committed persons have offended the loics ; and 
-the sentiment expressed in these words is the true key 
to his pamphlet and his system— « perpetual tendency 
to confound the convicted and the accused. 

* With respect to those sentenced to labour as a pauishneiit, 
I apprehend there is no difference of opinion. All ara agreed 



that it is a great defect in any prbon where such coo%icU are 
unemployed. But as to all other prisoners,, whether debtors, 
oertofu committed for trial, or convicts not sentenced to hard 
labour, if they have no means of subsistinf- tkenselves, and 
must, if discharged, either labour for their livelihood or apply 
(or parochial relief, it seems unfair to society at large, and 
especially to those who nudntoin tbemselvea by honest indus- 
try, that those who, iy offending the Ioks, kuve tmtjteUd tkem' 
MtlxtB to imprimmmtnty should be lodged, and clothed, and fed, 
without being called upon for the same exertions which iAUtn 
have to use to obtain such advantages.'— /fe<i^«tN^ pp. S3, 24. 

Now nothing can be more imfair than to say that 
such men have offended the laws. That is the very 
question to be tried, whether they have offended the 
laws or not ? It is merely because this little circum- 
stance is taken for granted that we have any quarrel 
at all with Mr. Headlam and his school. 

' I can make,' says Mr. Headlam, ' every delieate^ considera- 
tion for the rare eese of a person perfectly innocent being 
committed to jail on suspicion of crime. Such person is de«* r- 
vodly an object of compassion, for having (hllen under circun^- 
■tonces which subject him to bo charged with crime, and, con- 
sequently, to be deprived of his liberty} but if ho has been io 
the habit of labouring Ibr his bread before his commiunent, 
there does not appear to be any addition to his aEwfortune in 
being called updn to work for his subsisteBce ia prison.*-^ 
HtaiUm, p. 24. 

And yet Mr. Headlam describes this vevy punish- 
ment, which does not add to the nusfortimes of an in- 
nocent man, to be generally diaagreeabUy to be dull, irk' 
some, to excite a strong dislike, to be a dull, monotonous 
labour, to be a contrivance which connects tfu ulea of 
discomfort urith a jail. (p. 36.) So that Mr. HeadJam 
looks upon it to be no increase of an innocent man's 
misfortunes, to be constantly employed upon a dull, 
irksome, monotonous labour, which excites a strong 
dislike, and connects the idea of discomfort with a jail. 
We cannot stop, or stoop to consider, whether beating 
hemp is more or less dignified than working in a mill. 
The simple rule is this,^ — whatever felons do. men not 

'et proved to be felons should not be compelled to do. 

t is of no use to look into laws become obsolete by 
alteration of manners. For these fifty years past, and 
before the invention of treadmills, imtncd men were 
not put upon felons' work ; but with the mill came in 
the miscoief. Mr. Headlam asks^ How can men be 
employed upon the ancient trades in a prison ? — cer- 
tainly they cannot ; but are human occupations so few, 
and IS the ingenuity of magistrates and jaUexs so lim- 
ited, that no occupations can be fountt for innoeciu 
men^bnt those which are shameful and odious ? Docb 
Mr. HetdUm naUy believe, that grown up aod bap- 
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tked persons ue to be tatisfied with rach argnmentt, 
or rebelled by such difficulties. ? 

It is some compensation to an acquitted person, 
that the labour he has gone through unjustly in jail 
i^-_ *_..-L* ui ^^}s^ given him an insight mto 



has taught him some trade, ^[ _ 
some species of labour in which he may hereiU'ter im< 
proTe himself i but Mr. Headlamps prisoner, alter a 
Terdict of acquittal, has leant no other art than of 
walking up hill ; he has nothins to remember or re- 
compeose him but three months of undeserved and 
unprofitable torment. The verdict of the jury has 
pronounced him steady hi his morals ; the conduct of 
the justices has made nim stiff in his joints. 
But it Is next contended by some persons, that the 
ir prisoner is not compelled to work, because he 
the alternative of starving, if he refuses to work. 
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You take up a poor man upnif suspicion, deprive him 
of all his usual methods otgettiug his livelihood, and 
then giving him the first view of the treadmill, he of 
the quorum thus addresses him : — * My amiable friend, 
we use no compulsion with untried prisoners. You 
are free as air tul you are found guilty ; only it is my 
duty to inform you, as you have no money of your 
own, that the disposition to eat and drink which you 
hire allowed you sometimes feel, and upon which I 
do not mean to cast any degree of censure, cannot 
possibly be gratified but by constant grinding in this 
machine. It has its inconveniences, I admit; but 
balance them against the total want of meat and 
drink, and decide for yourself. You are perfectly at 
libenv to make your choice, and I by no means wish. 
to influence your judgment.' But Mr. NicoU has a 
curious remedy for all this miserable tyranny ; he says 
it is not meant as a punishment. But if I am conscious 
that I never have committed the ofience, certain that 
I have never been found guilty of it. and find myself 
tossed into the middle of an infernal machine, by the 
folly of those who do not know how to use the power 
entrusted to them, is it any consolation to me to be 
told, that it is not intended as a punishment, that it is 
a lucubration of justices, a new theory of prison dis- 
cipline, a valuable county experiment going on at the 
expense of my arms, legs, back, feelings, character, 
and rights ? W e must tie those preegustant punishers 
down by one question. Do you mean to inflict any 
degree of punishment upon persons merely for being 
suspected ?--^r at least any other decree of punish- 
ment than that without which crinunal justice cannot 
exist, detention 1 If you do, why let any one out upon 
bail ? For the question between us is not, how suspec- 
ted persons are to be treated, and vi^ether or nottney 
are to be punished ; but how suspected peor persons 
are to be treated, who want county support in prison. 
If to be suspected is deserving of punishment, then no 
man ought to be let out upon bail, hut every one should 
be kept grinding from accusation to trial; and so 
ought ail prisoners to be treated for ofiences not bail- 
able, and who do not want the county allowance. And 
yet no grinding philosopher contends, that all suspec- 
ted persons shoidd be put in the mill— but only those 
who are too poor to find bail, or buy provisions. 

If there are, according to the doctrines of the millers, 
to be two punishments, the first for being suspected of 
committing the ofience, and the second for committing 
it, there should be two trials as well as two punish- 
ments. Is the man really suspected, or do his accusers 
only pretend to suspect him ? Are the suspecting of 
better character than the suspected ? Is it a light sus- 

Scion which may be atoned tor by grinding a jpeck a 
i^ ? Is it a bushel case ? or is it one deeply criminal, 
which requires the flour to be ground fine enough for 
French rolls ? But we must put an end to such ab- 
surdities. 

It is very untruly stated, that a prisoner, before 
trial, not compelled to work, and kept upon a plain 
diet, merely sufficient to maintain hrai in health, is 
better off* than he was previous to his accusation ; and 
it is asked, vrith a triumphant leer, whether the situa- 
tion of any man ought to be improved, merely because 
he has Mcome an object of suspicion to his fellow- 
creatures? This happy and fortunate man, however, 
is separated from his wife and fiunily ; his liberty is 
token away ; he is confined within four walls ; he has 



I the reflection that his fianily ate existing upon a pre- 
carious parish support, that his little trade and pro- 
perty are wasting, that his character has become in- 
famous, that he has incurred ruin by the malice oi 
others, or by his own criineS| that in a few weeks be 
j is to forfeit his life, or be banished from every thing 
' he loves upon earth. This is the improved situation, 
and the redundant happiness which requires the penal 
circumvolutions of the justice's mill to cut ofi* so un- 
just a balance of gratification, and brung him a little 
nearer to what he was before imprisonment and accu- 
sation. It would be just as reasonable to say, that an 
idle man in a fever is better ofi" than a healthy man 
who is well and earns his bread. He may be better 
ofi* if you look to the idleness alone, though that is 
doubtful ; but is he better ofi'if all the aches, agonies, 
disturbances, deliriums, and the nearness to death, 
are added to the lot ? 

-Mr. Headlam's panacea for all prisoners before trial, 
is the treadmill : we beg his pardon— for all poor pri- 
souers ; but a man who is about to be tried for his 
life, often wants all his leisure time to reflect upon 
his defence. The exertions of every man within the 
walls of a prison are necessarily crippled and impair- 
ed. What can a prisoner answer who is taken hot 
and reeking from the treadmill, and asked what he 
has to say in bis defence ; his answer naturally is— < I 
have been grinding com instead of thinking of my de- 
fence, and have never been allowed the proper leisure 
to think of protecting my character and my life.' This 
is a very strong feature of cruelty and tyranny in the 
mill. We ought to be sure that every man has had 
the fullest leisure to prepare for his defence, that his 
mind and body have not been harassed by vexatious 
and compulsory employment. The public purchase, 
at a great price, legal accuracy, and legal talent, to 
accuse a man who has not, perhaps, one shilling to 
spend upon his defence. It is atrocious cruelty not to 
leave him full leisure to wrrite his scarcely lenble let- 
ters to his witnesses, and to use all the melancholy 
and feeble means which suspected poverty can employ 
for its defence against the long and heavy arm of 
power. 

A prisoner, upon the system recommended by Mr. 
Headlam, is committed, perhaps at the end of August, 
and brought to trial the Marcn following ; and, after 
all, the bill is either thrown out by the grand jury, or 
the prisoner is fully acquitted ; and it has been found, 
we believe, by actual returns, that, of committed pri- 
soners, about a half are actually acquitted, or their ac- 
cusations dismissed by the gmnd jury. This may be 
very true, say the advocates of this system, but we 
know that many men who are acquitted are guilty. 
They escape through some mistaken lenity of tlie law, 
or some corruption of evidence ; and as they have not 
had their deserved punishment after trial, we are not 
sorry they had it before. The English law says, 
better many guilty escape, than that one innocent man 
perish ; but the humane notions of the miU are bottom- 
ed upon the principle, that all had better be punished 
lest any escape. They evince a total mistrust in the 
jurisprudence of the country, and say the results of 
trial are so uncertain, that it is better to punish all the 
prisoners before they come into court. Mr. Headlam 
forgets that general rules are not beneficial in each in- 
dividual instance, but beneficial upon the whole ; that 
they are preserved because they do much more good 
than harm, though in some particular instances they 
do more harm than good; yet no respectable man 
violates them on that account, but holds them sacred 
for the great balance of advantage they confer upon 
mankind. It is one of the greatest crimes, for instance, 
to take away the life of a man ; yet there are many 
men whose death would be a good to society, rather 
than an evil. Every good man respects the property 
of others ; yet to talte from a worthless miser, and to 
give it to a Tirtuous man in distress, would be an ad- 
vantage. Sensible men arc never staggered wLen they 
see the exception. They know the importance of the 
rule, and protect it most eagerly at the very moment 
when it is doing more harm than good. The r lain rule 
of justice is, that no man should be punished till hais 
found guilty ; but because Mr. HeMkm occasioiiaUy 
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sees a bad man acqoittedimder this rule, and sent out 
unpuuished upon tne woild, he forgets ail the general 
good and safety of the principle are debauched by the 
exception, ana applauds and advocates a system of 
prison discipline which renders injustice certain, in 
order to prevent it from being occasional. 

The meaning of all preliminary imprisonment is, 
that the accused person should be forthcoming at the 
time of trial. It was never intended as a punishment. 
Bail is a far better invention than imprisonment, m 
cases where the heavy punishment of the offence 
would not induce the accused person to run away from 
any bail. Now, let us see tne enormous difierence 
this new style of punishment malces between two 
men, whose only dinerence is, that one is poor and 
ti^e other rich. A and B are accused of some bailable 
offence. A has no bail to offer, and no money to sap- 
port himself in prison, and takes, therefore, his four 
or five months in the treadmill. B gives bail, appears 
at his trial, and both are sentenced to two months^ 
imprisonment. In this case, the one suffers three 
times as much as the other for the same offence : but 
suppose A is acquitted and B found guilty— the inno- 
cent man has then laboured in the treadmill five 
months because he was poor, and the guilty man 
labours two months because he was rich. We are 
aware that there must be, even without the tread- 
mill, a great and an inevitable difference between 
men (in pari delicto.) some of whom can give bail, 
and some not ; but that difference becomes infinitely 
more bitter and objectionable, in proportion as de- 
tention before trial assumes the character of severe 
and degrading punishment. 

If motion m the treadmill was otherwise as fasci- 
nating as millers describe it to be, still the mere de- 
gradation of the punishment is enough to revolt every 
feeling of an untried person. It is a punishment con- 
secrated to convicted felons— and it has every cha- 
racter that such punishment ought to hap. An un- 
tried person feels at once, in getting inro the mill, 
that he is put to the labour of the guilty ; that a mode 
of employment has been selected for him, which ren- 
ders him infamous b<*fore a single fact or argument 
has been advanced to establish his guilt. If men are 
put into the treadmill before trial, it is literally of no 
sort of consequence whether they are acquitted or 
not. Acquital does not shelter them from punish- 
nir>nt, for they have already been punished. It does 
not screen them from infamy^ for they have already 
been treated as if they were mfamous ; and the asso- 
ciation of the treadmill and crimes is not to be got 
over. This machine flings all the power of juries 
into the hands of the magistrate, and makes every 
s'mple commitment more terrible than a conviction ; 
for. in a conviction, the magistrate considers whether 
the offence has been committed or not ; and does not 
send the prisoner to jail unless he thinks him guilty ; 
but in a simple commitment, a man is not sent to iail 
because the magistrate is convinced of his guilt, but 
because he thinks a fair question may be made to a 
jwn* whether the accused person is guilty or not. 
Still, however, the convicted and the suspected both 
go to the same mill ; and he who is there upon the 
doobt, grinds as much flour as the other whose guilt 
is cstaUished by a full examination of conflicting 
evidence. 

Where is the necessity for such a violation of com- 
n\on sense and common iustice 7 Nobody asks for the 
idle prisoner before trial more than a very plain and 
moderate diet. Offer him, if you please, some labour 
which is less irksome, and less infamous than the 
treadmill— bribe him by improved diet, and a share 
of the earnings ; there will not be three men out of an 
hundred who would refuse such an^ invitation, and 
spurn at such an improTement of their condition. A 
luUe humane attention and persuasion, among men 
who ought, upon every prhiciple of justice, to be con- 
sidered as innocent, we shonld have thought much 
more consonant to Caglish justice, and to the feelings 
of English magistrates, than the rack and wheel of 
Cubitt.* 

* It ii sing alar emragli, that we «m these obMnrations in 



Piison discipline is an object of co08id«ra.ble im 
portance ; but the common rights of mankind, and 
the common ])rinciples of justice, and humanity, and 
liberty, are of greater consequence even than prison 
discipline. Right and wrong, innocence and guilt, 
must not be confounded, that a inrison-fancying justice 
may bring his friend into the prison and say, * Look 
what a spectacle of order^ silence, and decorum we 
have established here ! no idleness, all grinding !— we 
produce a penny roll every second — our prison is sup- 
posed to be the best regulated prison m England- 
Cubitt is making us a new wheel of forty felon power 
—look how white the flour is, all done by untried pri* 
soners— as innocent as lambs !' If prison discipiine 
is to supersede every other consideration, why are 
pennyless prisoners alone to be put into the mill be* 
fore trial ? If idleness in jails is so pernicious, why 
not put all prisoners in the treadmill, the rich as weii 
as tnose who are unable to support themselves ? Why 
are the debtors left out ? If nxed principles are to be 
given up, and prisons turned into a plaything for ma- 
gistrates, nothing can be more unpicturesque than to 
see one-half of the prisoners loolung on, talkmg, 
gaping, and idling, while their' poorer brethren are 
grinding for dinners and suppers. 

It is a very weak argument to talk of the prisoners 
earning their support, and the expense to a county of 
maiutaining prisoners before trial — as if any rationtl 
man could ever expect to gain a farthing oy an ex- 
pensive mill, where felons are the moving power, aod 
justices the superintendents, or as if such a trade must 
not necessarily be carried on at a great loss. If it 
were just and proper that prisoners, before trial, 
should be coodenmed to the mill, it would be of no 
consequence whether the county gained or lost by 
the trade. But the injustice of the practice can never 
be defended by its economy ; and the £act is, that it 
increases expenditure, while it violates principle. We 
are aware, that by leaving out repairs, alterations, 
and first costs, and a number of little particulars, a 
very neat account, signed by a jailer, tnaji be made 
up, which shall make the mill a miraculous combina- 
tion of mercantile speculation and moral improve- 
ment ; but we are too old for all this. We accuse no- 
body of intentional misrepresentation. This is quite 
out of the question with persons so highly respectable ; 
but men are constantly misled by the spirit ot sj'stem. 
and egreffiously deceive themselves — even very good 
and sensible men 

Mr. Headlam compares the case of a prisoner before 
trial, claiming support, to that of a pauper claiming 
relief from his parish. But it seems to us that no two 
cases can be more dissimilar. The prisoner was uo 
pauper before you took him up, and deprived him of 
nis customers, tools, and market. It is by your act 
and deed that he is faUen into a state of pauperism ; 
and nothing can be more preposterous, tiian first to 
make a man a pauper, and then to punish him for be- 
ing so. It is true, that the apprehension and deten- 
tion of the prisoner were necessary for the purposes of 
criminal justice ; but the consequences arising from 
this necessary act cannot yet be imputed to the pri- 
soner. He has brought it upon himself, it will he ur- 
ged; but that remains to be seen, and will not be 
known till he is tried ; and till it is known you baTc 
no right to take it for granted, and to punish nim as it' 
it were proved. 

There seems to be in the minds of some gentlemen 
a notion, that when once a person is in prison, it is oi 
little consequence how he is treated afterwards. The 
tyranny which prevailed, of putting a person in a par- 
ticular dress before trial, now abolished by act of 
Parliament, was justified by this train of reasoning :— 
The man nas been rendered infamous by imprison- 
ment. He cannot be rendered more so, dress nim at 
you will. His character is not rendered worse by the 
treadmill, than it is by being sent to the place where 
the treadmill is at work. The substance of this way 
of thinking is, that when a feUow^reature is in the 

reriewinf the pamphlet and s3ntem of a g eotleman remarka- 
ble for tha urbanity <^ his mannera. and the mildneia tad ha- 
Bunlty of hia disposition. 
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frying pan, there is no harm In poshing him into the 
life ; that a little more miaery— a Uttle more infamy— 
R few more links are of no sort of consequence in a 
prison-life. If this monstrous style of reasoning ex- 
tended to hospitals as well as prisons, there would be 
no barm in breaking the small bone of a man's leg, — 
because the largt; one was fractured, or in peppering 
with small shot a person who was wounded with a 
•cannon-ball. The principle is^ because a man is very 
wretched there is no harm in making him a little 
more so. The steady answer to all this is, that a man 
is imprisoned before trial, solely for the purpose of se- 
curing his appearance at his trial ; and that no punish- 
ment nor pnvation, not clearly and candidly necessary 
for that purpose, shooM be innicted upon him. I keep 
you in prison, because criminal justice would be de- 
feated by your flight,if I did not : but criminal justice 
can go on very well without degrading you to hard and 
infamous labour, or denying you any reasonable grati- 
fication. For these reasons, the first of those acts is 
just, the rest are mere tyranny. 

Mr. Nicoll, in his opinion, tells us. that he has no 
doubt Parliament would amend the bill, if the omission 
was stated to them. We, on the contrary, have no 
manner of doubt that Parliament would treat such a 
petition with the contempt it deserved. Mr. Peel is 
too much enlightened ana sensible to give any counte- 
nance to such a great and glaring erroi . In this case, 
—and we wish it were a more sequent one — ^the wis- 
dom comes from within, and the error fVom without 
the walls of Parliament. 

A prisoner before trial who can support himself, — 
ought to be allowed every fair and rational enjoynient 
wMch he can purchase, not incompatible with prison 
discipline. He should oe allowed to buy ale or wine 
in moderation^ — to use tobacco, or any thing else he 
can pay for idthm the above-mentioned limits. If he 
cannot support himself, and declines work^ then he 
should be supported upon a very plain, but still a plen- 
tiful diet (something oetter we think than breaa and 
water); and all prisoners before trial should be ailotced 
to work. By a liberal share of earnings (or rather by 
rewards, for there would be no earnings); and also by 
an improved diet, and in the hands of humane magia- 
tTates,^ there would soon appear to be no necessity for 
appealing to the treadmill till tnal was over. 

This treadmill, after trial, is certainly a very excel- 
lent method of punishment, as far as we are yet ac- 
quamted with its effects. We think, at present, how- 
ever, it is a little absurd; and hereafter it is our 
intention to express our opinion upon the limits to 
which it ought to be confined. Upon this pomt, how- 
ever, we do not much differ from Mr. Headlam; — 
although, in his remarks on the treatment of prisoners 
before trial, we think he has made a very serious mis- 
take, and hias attempted (w^ithout knowing what he 
was doing, and meaning, we are persuaded, nothmg 
but what was honest and just) to pluck up one of the 
ancient landmarks of human justiccf 

* AH magistrates thotild remember that nothing if more eapy 
10 a penon iatnuted with power than to convince himself it is 
his duty to treat his fellow-creatures with severity and rigour, 
—sod then to persuade himself that he is doing it very reluc- 
luitly, and contrary to his real feelinr. 

t We hope this article will conciliate our old fHend, Mr. 
Ro9C06— who is very an^ry with us for some of our former 
lucubrations on prison discipline, — and, above all, because we 
art Dot grave enough for him. The difference is thus stated : 
—Six ducks are stolen. Mr. Roscoe would commit the man to 
priion for six weeks* perhaps, — ^reason with him, argue with 
tun, give him tracts, send clergymen to him, work him gently 
at lome nseAil trade, and try to turn him from the habit of 
rtesling poultry. We would keep him hard at work twelve 
koors every day at the treadmill, feed him only «> as not to 
impair his health, and then give him as much of Mr. Roncoc's 
cjritem as was compatible with our own ; and we think our 
owthod w^Dld diminish the number of dnck-stealers more 
effrctoally than that of the historian ofL^o X. The primary 
dock-stealer would, we think, be as effectually deterred from 
repeating the offence by the terror of our imprisonment, as by 
the ezceUence of Mr. Roecoe*8 education— and, what is of infi- 
aitely greater conaequenee, innumerable duck-stealers would 
be prevented. Because punishment does not annihilate crime, 
it is foUy to say it does not lessen it. It did not stop the mur- 
d« of Mn. DoMtty ; but how nany Mrs. Donattys has it kept 
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S. An Excursion through the United StaUi and CmtadM, dur- 
ing tke yart 1833-8. By an English gentleman. Londonf 
1824. 

There is a set oi miserable persons in England, who 
are dreadfully afraid of America and every thing Ame- 
rican — whose great delight is to see that country ridi- 
culed and vililied — and who appear to imagine that all 
the abuses which exist in this countnr acquire addi- 
tional vigour and chance of duration urom every book 
of travels which pours forth its venom and falsehood 
on the United States. We shall from time to time call 
the attention of the public to this subject, not from 
any party spirit, but oecause we love tne truth, and 
praise excellence wherever we find it -, and because we 
think the example of America, will in many instances 
tend to open the eyes of Englishmen to their true inte- 
rests. 

The economy of America is a great and important 
object for our imitation. The salary of Mr. Bagot, our 
late ambassador, was, we believe, rather bicker than 
that of the President of the United States. The vice- 
president receives rather less than the second clerk of 
the House of Commons; and all salaries civil and mi- 
litary, are upon the same scale ; and yet no country is 
better served than America \ Mr. Hume has at last 
persuaded the English people to look into their ac- 
counts, and see how sadly they are plnndered. But we 
ought to suspend our contempt for America, and con- 
sider whether we have not a very^ momentous lesson 
to leam from this wise and cautious people on the 
subject of economy. 

A lesson upon the importance of religious toleration, 
we are determined, it would seem, not to learn,— either 
from America or any other quarter of the globe. The 
High Sheriff of New York last year was a Jew. It 
was with the utmost difficulty that a bill was carried 
this year to allow the first Duxe of England to carry a 
gold stick before the king— because he vras a Catholic ! 
—and yet we think ourselves entitled to indulge in im- 
pertinent sneers at America, — as if civilization did not 
depend more upon making wise lavrs for the promotion 
of human happmess, than in 'having good inns, and 
post-horses, and civil waiters. The circumstances of 
the Dissenters' marriage bill are such as would excite 
the contempt of a Choctaw or Cherokee, if he could be 
brought to understand them. A certain class of Dis- 
senters beg they may not be compelled to say that 
they marry m the name of the Trinity, because they 
do not believe m the Trinity. Never mind, say the 
corruptionists, you must go on saying you marry m the 

alive! When we recommend severity, we recommend, of 
course, that degree of severity which will not excite compas- 
sion for the sufferer, and lessen the horror of the crime. This 
is why we do not recommend torture and amputation of limbs. 
When a man has been proved to have committed a crime, it is 
expedient that society should make use of that man for the , 
diminution of crime : he belongs to them for that purpose, ' 
Our primary duty, in such a case, is so to treat the culprit that 
maoy other persons may be rendered better, or prevented 
fi-om being worse by dread of the same treatment; and, 
making this the principal object, to combine with it as much 
as pomible the improvement of the individual. The ruffian 
who killed Mr. Mumford was hung within forty-eight hours. 
Upon Mr. Roseoe's principles, tiiis was wrong ; for it certainly 
was not the way to reclaim the man :.— We say, on the contra- 
ry, the object was to do anything with the man which would 
render murders le«s frequent, and that the conversion of tho 
man was a mere trifle compared to this. His death probably 
prevented the necessity of reclaiming a dosen murderers. 
That death will not, indeed, prevent all murders in that ccun- 
ty ; but many who have seen it, and many who have heard of 
it, will swallow their revenge from the dread of being hanged. 
Mr. Roscoe is very severe upon our style ; but poor dear Mr. 
Roscoe should remember that men have different tastes, and 
different methods of going to work. We feel those matters m 
deeply as he does. But why so croas npoD this or saj other 
subjeetf 
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name of the Trinityi whether you believe in it or not. 
We know that such a protestation from you will be 
false: but, unless you make it, your wives shall be 
concubines, and your children illegitimate. Is it pos- 
sible to conceive a greater or more useless tyranny 
than this ? 

*In the religious freedom which America enjoys, I see a 
more unquestioned superiority. In Britain we enjoy tolera- 
tion, but here they enjoy liberty. If government has a 
right to grant toleration to any particular set of religioua 
opinions, it has b.Uo a right to take it away; and such a 
right with regard to opinions exclusively regions I would 
deny in all ca»es, because totally inconsistent with the na- 
ture of religion, in the proper meaning of the word, and 
equally irreconcilable with civil liberty, rightly so called. 
God has given to each of us his inspired word, and a 
rational mind to which that word is addressed. He has 
also made known to us that each for himself must answer 
at his tribunal for his principles and conduct What man, 
then, or body of men, has a ri^ht to teU me, ** Tou do not 
think aright on religious subjects, but we will tolerate your 
error?" The answer is a most obvious one, "Who gave 
you authority to dictate ?^or what exclusive claim nave 
Tou to infallibility .'" If my sentiments do not lead me 
into conduct inconsistent with the welfare of my fellow- 
creatures, the question as to their accuracy or fallacy is one 
between God and my own conscience; and, though a fair 
subject for axgument, is none for compulsion. 

< The Inquisition undertook to regulate astronomical 
science, and kings and parliaments have with equal pro- 
^iety presumed to l^islate upon questions of theology. 
The world has outgrown the former, and it will one day be 
ashamed that it has been so long of outgrowing the latter. 
The founders of the American republic saw the absurdity 
of employing the attorney-general to refute deism and in- 
fidelity, or of attempting to influence opinion on abstract 
subjects by penal enactment; they aaw also the injustice of 
taking the whole to support the religious opinions of the 
few, and have set an example which older governments 
will one da^ or other be compelled to follow. 

*In Amenca the question is not. What is his creed?— but, 
what is hlHxinduct > Jews have all the privileges of Chris- 
tians; Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Independents, meet 
on common^round. No religious test is required to qualify 
for public office, except in some cases a mere verbal assent 
to the truth of the christian religion; and in every court 
throughout the country, it is optional whether you give 
your affirmation or your oath.'— iHmcon'* TraveU, II.SS8— 

In fact, it is hardly possible for any nation to show 
m grcNEUer superiority over another than the Americans, 
in this pirticular, have done over this country. They 
have fairly, completely, and probably for ever, extm- 
ffuished tmit spirit of reliffious persecution which has 
been the employment and curse of mankind for four or 
£70 centuries, not only that persecution which impri- 
sons and scourges for religious opinious. but the tyran- 
ny of incapaciution, which, by disqualiiying from civil 
offices, and cutting a man offnrom the lawfid objects of 
ambition, endeavours to strangle religious freedom in 
silence, and to enjoy all the advantages without the 
blood, and noise , and fire of persecution. What passes 
in the mind of one mean blockhead is the general histo- 
ry of all persecution. ' This man pretends to know bet- 
'ler than me — I cannot subdue him by argument ; but I 
will take care he shall never be mayor or alderman of 
the town in which he lives ; I will never consent to the 
repeal of the test act or to Catholic emancipation ; I 
wul teach the fellow to differ from me in religious 
opinions !* So says the Episcopalian to the Catholic 
— *nd so the Catholic says to the Protestant. But the 
wisdom of America keeps them all down— secures to , 
them all their just rights — gives to each of them their 
separate pews, aud bells, and steeples — makes them 
all aldermen m their turns — and quietly extinguishes 
the faggots which each is preparing for tne combustion 
of the other. Nor is this indifierence to religious sub- 
jects in the American people, but pure civilization — a 
thorough comprehension of what is best calculated to 
secure the public happiness and peace — ^and a determi- 
nation that this happmess and peace shall not be vio- 
lated by thp insolence of any human being, in the garb, 
and unaer the sanction, of religion. In this particular, 
the Americans are at the head of all the nations of the 
world : and at the same time they are, especially in 
the Eastern and Midland States, so far from being 
indifferent on subjects of religion, that they may be I 



I most justly characterized as a very reli^oas people: 
but they are devout without being unjust (the great 
problem in religion); an higher proot of civilixation 
than painted tea-cups, water-proof leather, or broad* 
cloth at two guineas a yard. 

America is exempted by its very newness as m na. 
tion, from many of the evils of the old govemmenUof 
Europe. It has no mischievous remains of feudal m- 
stitutions, and no violations of political economy sanc- 
tioned by tune, and older than the age of reasMm. If a 
man finds a partridge upon his ground eating his con, 
in any part of Kentucky or Indiana, he may kill it, 
even if his father is not a doctor of divinity. The 
Americans do not exclude their own citizens from any 
branch of commerce which they leave open to all the 
restofthe worid. 

* One of them said, that he was well acquainted with a 
British subject, residing at Newark, Upper Canada, who 
annually smuggled ft-om 600 to 1000 chests of tea into that 
province from the United States. He mentioned the name 
of this man. who he said was growing veiy rich in comse- 
quence; and he stated the manner in whicn the fraud waa 
managed. Now, as all the tea ought to be brought from 
England, it is of course very expensive; and therefore the 
Canadian tea dealers, after buying one or two chests at 
Montreal or elsewhere, which have the custom-house mark 
upon Ihem, fill them up ever afterwards with tea brought 
from the United States. It Is Calculated that near 10,000 
chests are annually consumed in the Canadas, of wluch not 
more than 9000 or 3000 come fTom Europe. Indeed, when 
I had myself entered Canada, I was told that of every fif- 
teen pounds of tea sold there, thirteen were smuggled. The 
profit upon smuggling this article is from fiO to 100 per cent, 
and with an extcitsive and wild frontier like Canada, can- 
not be prevented. Indeed it every year increases, and is 
brought to a more perfect system. But I suppose that the 
English government, which is the perfection of wisdom, 
will never allow the Canadian merchants to trade direct to 
China, in order that (from pure charity) the whole profit of 
the tea trade may be given up to the united States.* — Em- 
curston, pp. 894, 396. 

* Tou wiU readily conceive, that it is with no small moxta- 
fication that I hear these American merchants talk of send- 
ing their ships to London and Liverpool, to take in goods 
or specie, with which to purchase tea for the supQy of 
European ports, almost within eight of our own shores. 
They often taunt me, asking me what our government can 
possibly mean by prohibiting us from engaging in a profit- 
able trade, which lis open to them and to all the world ? or 
where can be our boasted liberties, while we tamely submit 
to the infraction of our natural rights, to supply a monopoly 
as absurd as it Is unjust, and to humour the caprice of a 
company who exclude their fellow-subjects from a branch 
of commerce which they do not pur»ue themselves, but 
leaye to the enterjirise of foreigners, or commercial rival* i 
On such occasions I can only reply, that both our govern- 
ment and people are growing wl««r; and that if the chaner 
of the East India Company be renewed, when it next ex- 
pires, I will allow them to infer, that the people of England 
have little influence in the administration of their own 
affairs.'— Ho<lK«on'« f atterc, II. 138, U9. 

Though America is a confederation of fepublics, 
they are in many cases much more amalgamated than 
the various parts of Great Britain. If a citizen of the 
United States can make a shoe, he is at liberty to 
make a shoe any where between Lake Ontario and 
New Orleans, — ^he may sole on the Mississippi — ^heel 
on the Missouri — ^measure Mr. Birkbeck on me little 
Wabash, or take (which our best politicians do not 
find an easy matter), the length of Munroe's foot on 
the banks of the Potomac. But wo to tlie cobbler, 
who, having made Hessian boots for the aldermen of 
Newcastle, should venture to invest with these coria- 
ceous integuments the leg of a liege subject at Yoris. 
A yellow ant m a nest of red ants — a butcher's dog in 
a fox-kennel— a mouse in a bee-hive, — all feel the ef- 
fects of untimely intrusion; — ^but far preferable their 
fate to that of the misguided artisan, who^ misled by 
sixpenny histories of England, ana conceiving his 
country to have been united at the Heptarchy ^ go«*» 
forth from his native town to stich freely witnui the 
sea-girt limits of Albion. Him the mayor, him the 
alderman, him the recorder, him the quarter sessions 
would worry. Him the justices before trial would long 
to get into the treadmill ;* and would lament that, by 
di d d d 

* This nuts us in mind of our friend Mr. Headlam. who> 
we hear, has written an answer to our Observations on ths 
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a recent act, they could not do «o, even with the in- 
titt4i&g tradesman'a consent ; but the moment he wac 
triedi they would push hun in with redoubled energy, 
and leave him to tread himself into a conviction of 
the barbarous institutions of his corporation-divided 
country. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the Americans 
for their great attention to the subject of education. — 
All the public lands are surveyed according to the di- 
rection of Congress. They are divided into townships 
of six mUes sauarc, by lines running with the cardi- 
nal pointSi and consequentl]^ crossing each other at 
right angles. Every townsmp is divided into 36 sec- 
tioD8,each a mile square, and containg 640 acres. One 
section in each township is reserved, and given in per- 

Setuity for the benefit of common schools. In ad- 
ition to this, the states of Tennessee and Ohio have 
received granu for the support of colleges and acade- 
mies. The appropriation generally in the new states 
for seminaries of the higher orders, amounts to one- 
fifth of those for common schools. It a}>pear8 from 
Seybert's Statistical Annals, that the land in the states 
and territories on the east side of the Mississippi, in 
which appropriations have been mfide, amounts to 
237,300 acres ; and according to the ratio above men- 
tioned, the aggregate on the east side of the Missis- 
sippi is 7,900,000. The same system of appropriation 
applied to the west, will make, for schools and colle- 
ges, 6,600,000 ; and the total awropriation for literary 
parposes, in the new states ana territories, 14,500,000 
acres, which, at two dollars per acre, would be 
29,000,000 dollars. These facts are veiy properly 
quoted by Mr. Hodgson ; and it is in^ssibie to speak 
too highly of their value and importance. They oulte 
pat in the back ground every thing which has been 
done in the Old World for the improvement of the 
lower orders, and confer deservedly upon the Ameri- 
cans the character of a wise, a reflectmg, and a virtu- 
ous people. 

It is rather surprising that such a people, spreading 
rapidly over so vast a portion of the earth, and culti- 
vating all the liberal and useful arts so successfully, 
should be so extremely sensitive and touchy as the 
Americans are said to oe. We really thought at one 
time they would have fitted out an armament against 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, and burnt down 
Mr. Murray's and Mr. Constable's shops, as we did 
the American Capitol. We, however, remember no 
other anti- American crime of which we were guilty, 
than a preference of Shakspeare and Milton over Joel 
Barlow and Timothy Dwight. That opuiion we must 
still take the liberty of retaining. There is nothing in 
Dwight comparable to the finest passages of Paramse 
Lost, nor is Mr. Barlow ever so humorous or pathetic, 
as the great bard of the English stage is humorous or 
pathetic. We have always been strenuous* advocates 

Tretdmfll, before TriaL It would have been a very easy 
thin^ for us to have hung Mr. Headlam up as a spectacle to 
the United Kingdonw of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
the princii>ality of Wales, and the town of Berwick-on- 
Tweed ; but we have no wiah to make a worthy and res- 
pectable man ridiculous. For these reasons we have not 
even looked at his jismphlet, and we decline entering into 
a controversy upon a imint, where, among men of sense 
and humanity (who have not heated themselves in the dis- 
pute,) there cannot po**ibly be any difference of opinipn. 
All membexs of both nouses of Parliament were unanimous 
in their condemnation of the odious and nonsensical urac- 
ticT of working prisonen in the treadmill before trial. It 
Ivai! not one single advocate. Mr. Headlam and the magis- 
tntes of the North Riding, in their eagerness to save a 
relic of their prison system, forgot themselves so far as to 
beentni«ted with the power of imttinff prisoners to work 
before trial, with their own conseiU— the legislature was, 
*We wUl not trust you,'— the severest practical rebuke 
ever received by any public body. We wiU leave It to 
others to determine whether it was deserved. We have no 
doubt the great bo<J^ of magistrates meant well. Thev musl 
have meant well— but they have been sadly mlaled, and 
hive thrown odium on the subordinate administration of 
justice, which it Is far from deserving on other occasions, 
m their hands. This strange piece of nonsense is, bow- 
ever, now well ended— Acfuiescat in pace! 

* Aocient women, whether in or out of breoehes, will of 
coune imsfiBe that we are the enemies of the institutioBs of 
ow eoontry, became we are the admirers of the InsUtutioas of 



for, and admirers of, America— not taking our ideas 
Arom the overweening vanity of the weaker part of the 
Americans themselves, but from what we have ob- 
served of their real energy or wisdom. It is very na- 
tural that we Scotch, who live in a little shabby scrag- 
gy comer of a remote island, with a climate whidi 
cannot ripen an apple, should oe jealous of the aggres- 
sive pleasantry or more favoured people ; but that 
Amencans, who have done so much for themselves, 
and received so much from nature, should be flung in- 
to such convulsions by £nglish reviews and maga- 
zines, is really a bad specimen of Columbian juvenili- 
ty. We hardly dare to quote the following account of 
an American route, for fear of having our motives 
misrepresented, — and strongly suspect that there are 
but few Americans who could be brought to admit that 
a Philadelphia or Boston concern of this nature is not 
quite equal to the most brilliant assemblies of London 
or Paris. 

* A tea party is a serious thing in this country ; and sone of 
those at which 1 have been present in New York and else- 
where, have been on a very larf e scale. In the modem houses 
the two principal apartments are on the first floor, and commu- 
nicated by large folding doors, which on gala dxy9 throw wide 
their ample portals, converting the two apartments into one. 
At the larr<^t party which I have seen, there were about thirty 
young ladies present, and nxire than as many gentlemen. 
Every soft, chair, and footstool were occupied by the ladies^ 
and little enough room some of them appeared to have after 
all. The gentlemen were obliged to be content with walking 
up and down, Ulking now with one lady, now with another. 
Tea was brought in by a couple of blacki, carrying large trays, * 
one covered with cups, the other with cake. Slowly makmg 
the round, and retiring at intervals for additional supplies, the 
ladies were gradually gone over ; and after much patience the 
gentlemen began to enjoy the beverage " which cheers but 
not inebriates ; " still walking about, or leaning against the - 
wall, with the cup and saucer in their hand. 

* As soon as the first course was over, the hospitable trays 
again entered, bearing a chaos of preservei^peaches, pineap- 
ples, ginger, oranges, citrons, pears, Ac. in tempting display. 
A few of the young gentlemen now accompanied the revolution 
of the trays, and sedulously attended to the pleasure of the 
ladies. The party was so numerous that the period between 
the commencement and the termination of the round was snfil- 
cient to Justify a new solicitation : and so the ceremony conti- 
nued, with very little intermission, during theiwhole evening. 
Wine succeeded the preserves, and dried fk-uit followed the 
wine, which, in its turn, was supported by sandwiches, in 
name of supper, and a forlorn hope of confectionary and flroet- 
work. I pitied the poor blacks who, like Tantalus, had such a 
proAision of dainties the whole evening at their finger-ends, 
without the possibility of partaking of them. A little music 
and dancing gave variety to the scene,— which, to some of us, 
was a source of considerable satisfaction; for when a number 
of ladies were on the floor, those who cared not for the dance 
had the pleasure of getting a seat About eleven o'clock I did 
myself the honour of escorting a lady home, and was well 

G leased to have an excuse for escaping.'— i>imceji'a TVoeela, 
L 279,380. 

The coaches most be given up ; so must the roads, 
and so must the inns. Tney are of course what these 
accommodations are in aU new countries*, and much 
like what English great-grandfathers talk about as ex- 
isting in this country at the first period of their recol- 
lection. The great inconvenience of American inns, 
however, in the eyes of all Englishmen, is one which 
more sociable travellers must feel less acutely--w6 
mean the impossibility of being alone, of having a 
ryom separate f^om the rest of the company. There 
is nothing which an Englishman enjoys more than the 
pleasure of sulkiness^— of not being forced to hear a 
word firom any body which may occasion to him the 
necessity of replying. It is not so much that Mr. 
Bull disdains to talk, as that Mr. Bull has nothin|f to 
say. His forefathers have been out of spirits for six or 
seven hundred years, and, seeing nothing but fo^ and 
vapour, he is out of spirits too ; and when there is no 

America t but circumstances differ. American institutions are 
too new,— English Institutions are ready to our hands. If we 
were to build the house afresh, we might perhaps avul our- 
selves of the improvemenu of a new plan ; but we have have ao 
sort of wish to pull down an excellent house, strong, warn and 
comfortable, because, upon second trial, we might be able to 
alter and amend it^-a principle which would perpetuate de- 
molition and destruction. Our plan, where cirsunstanees ara 
tolerable, is to sit dowa and enjoy oarsehres. 
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aellioff or boTinflr. or vlo buajness to settle, he prefers 
being alone md looking at the fire. If imy fifenUeman 
WMin distress, he would willingly lend an helping 
hand; but he thinks it no part of neighbourhood to 




able of aS t^e nations of Europe,— more surly and mo- 
rose, with less disposition to please, to exert them- 
selves for the good of society , to make small sacrifices, 
and to wit themselves out of their way. They are 
content with Magna Charta and trial by jury ; imd 
think they are not bound to excel the rest of the world 
in smaU behaviour, iX they are superior to them m 
great institutions. ^ . 

We are terribly afraid that some Amencans spit ui^ 
on the floor, even when that floor is covered by good 
carpcU. Now, aU claims to civilization are suspended 
till this secretion is otherwise disposed oC No En. 
glish gentleman has spit upon the floor smce the Hep- 

The curiosity for which the Americans arc so much 
laughed at, is not only venial, but lauduble. Where 
men Uvc in woods or forests, as is the case, of course, 
in remote American settlements, it is the duty of 
every man to gratify the inhabitants by teUuig them 
his name, place, age, office, virtues, crimes, children, 
lortune,an^ remarki ; and with fellow-travellers, it 
seems to be ahnost a matter of necessity to do so. 
When men ride together for 300 or 400 mUes through 
the woods and prairies, it is of the greatest importance 
that they should be able to guess at subjects most 
agreeable to each other, and to multiply their common 
topics. Without knowing who your companion is, it 
Is diflicult to know both what to say and what to 
avoid You may talk of honour and virtue to an attor- 
ney. or contend with a Virginian planter that men of a 
fair colour have no right to buy and sell men ot a dus- 
ky colour. The following is a Uvely description of 
the rights of intenogation, as understood and practis- 
ed in America.. 

• As for tke inQHuiHvefUU of the American*, I do not think 
it hu been at all exaygerated.-They certainly are, they pro- 
feito be, a yery inquiring people ; and if we may wmetimcs 
UdSptnia to diapute the cVtuma of their love of knounw to 
to Ihe^racter of a liberal curiosity, we murt at least adnut 
Sat they make a most liberal nse of every mean* in their 
r»wer to ««ti<y It. 1 have seldom, however, had any difficulty 
ff^prwaing their home questions, if I wished it, "? without 
offe"SSr&» i fc»t 1 "«" frequently amused my«»lf by put- 
Sni Siem on the rack, civilly, and apparently unconsciously. 
Sided their inquiries for a time, an^ than awakeningtheir 
eiSde by such a discovery of myself as I might choose to 
Sk^ SoLtime. a ma. would place himse f at my side in 
the wilderness, and ride for a mile or two without the small- 
Sr^municatiopbetweonu. exceptaslightnodof^^^^^ 
He would then, perhaps, make some grave remark on the 
wwJer, and ifl^nted, in a monosyllable, he would sUck to 
my ride for another mile or two, when he would commence his 
StJck* «I reckon, stranger, you do not belong to these 
SaiSr-" No, «r i I am not of AUbama,"-*' I guess you are 
gS^the northrCNo,«r; I am not from tke north'^'I 
guesa you found the roads mighty muddy, «»«!,*• "*f«" 
iwimnJng. You are coioe a long way, I guess 1"-" No. not so 
Jeryftirwe have travelled a few hundred miles since we 
tnrned our ftcea westward."-" I guess you have seen Mr. — , 

or General 1" (mentioning the names of some wcU-known 

SJdividualsintheiiiddle and southern states, who were to 
l«rvea*guide-posU to detect our route); but, « I have not 
S^ple" uri of^nowing any of them," or, "» »»«^Vu •?»«"- 
' Se It knowing all." equally defeated kis Purpoje, but not his 
hooea. « I reckon, stranger, you have had a good crop of cot- 
tuStiiis year r-" I am told, sir, the crops have been unusu- 
STyXndant in Carolina and Georgis.^-" You grtw tobacco 
S2i,I guM.1- (to track me to Virginia.) -I^o; I do not 
now tobacco." Here a modest inquirer would give up in de- 
£SJ,«id trust to the chapter of ^c^*"" .»*» ^"J^^^P" "J 
Sme and history 5 but I generally rewarded h" modesty, and 
excited his gratitude, by telling him I would torment him no 

^"^he courage of a thorough-bred Yankee* would rise with 
WiSBcStte?V«d after a decent interval, he would resume : 
M S^ no offince, sir , but you know we Y*^?"^^ ^^^^J; 
ing forwant of asking. I guess, stranger, you are from the old 

• *IB America, .the term Yankee is applied to the naUves of 
New EngteBd md^, and is generally used yrifh aa air of pteaa- 



eountry ?"—" Well, my friend, yoa have gneased right at Isit, 
and 1 am sure you deserve something for your perseverance; 
and now I suppose it will save us both trouble if I proceed to 
the second part of the story, and tell you where I am goinf. 
I am going to New Orleans." This is really no exaggerated 
picture : diak>gues. not indeed in these very words, but to thu 
t^ectf occurred continually; and some of them more raiirats 
and extended than I can venture upon in a letter. I ooght, 
however, to say, that many questions lose much of their funil- 
iarity when travelling in the wilderness. ** Where are you 
from 1" and " whither are you bound ?" do not appear imper- 
tinent interrogations at sea; and often in the western wildil 
found myself making inquiries which I should have thoucht 
very free and easy at home. — Hodggo%*» LeUer$t IL 33—35. 

In all new and distant settlements the forms of law 
must, of course, be very limited. No justice's warrant 
is current in the 'dismal swamp ; constables are ei- 
ceedingly puzzled in the neighbourhood of the Missis- 
sippi ; and there is no treadmill, either before or after 
trial, on the little Wabash. The conse<^uence of this 
is, that the seiUers take the law into their own hands, 
and give notice to a justice-proof delinquent to quit 
the territory ; if this notice is disobeyed, they assem- 
ble and whip the culprit, and this failing, on the se- 
cond visit, they cut off his ears. In short. Captain 
Rock has his descendants in America. Mankind can- 
not live together without some approximation to jus- 
tice ; and if the actual government will not govern 
well, or cannot govern well, is too wicked or too weals 
to do so— then men prefer Rock to anarchy. The foJ^ 
lowing is the best account we have seen of this system 
of irregular justice ; 

« After leaving Carlyle, I took the Shawneetown road, that 
branches off to the S. E., and paswjd the Walnut HUk ud 
Moore's Prairie. These two places had a year or two before 
been infested by a notorious gang of robbers and forger*, who 
had fixed themselves in these wild parts in order to avoid jus- 
tice. As the country became more settled, these deqjersdoei 
became more and more troublesome. The inhabitant*, there- 
fore, took that method of getting rid of them that had bees 
adopted not many years aro in Hopkinson and Hcndcraos 
counties, Kentucky, and which is absolutely necessary ia new 
and thinly setUed districts, Where it is alnaoet impowble to 
punish a criminal according to legal forma. 

*On such occasions, therefore, ail the quiet and mdiutnoii 
men of a district form themselves into companies, under the 
name of " Regulators." They appoint officers, put thcmielTM 
under their orders, and bind themselves to assist and stand by 
each other. The first step they then take is to send aotice to 
any notorious vagabonds, desiring them to quit the sUte in i 
certain number of days, under the penalty of receiving t 
domiciliary visit. Should the person who receives the noties 
refuse to comply, they suddenly assemble, and whenunw- 
pected, go in the night time to the rogue's house, take hus oat, 
tie him to a tree, and give him a severe whipping, every ooe 01 
the party striking him a certain number of umes, 

'This discipline is generally sufficient to drive off theeul- 

Erit; but should he continue obstinate, and reftise to sm 
imself of another warning, the Regulatora pay him »»«» 
visit, inflict a still severer whipping, with the addition proUDiy 
of cutting off both his ears. No culprit has beea kuowa to 
remain after a second visit For instance, an old viu,vt 
father of a family, all of whom he educated as robbers, fiiefl 
himself at Moore's Prairie, and committed numerous theiis, 
&c. &c. He was hardy enough to remun after the first Tia*, 
when both he and his sons received a severe whipping. AtUie 
second visii the Regulators punished him very severely. »» 
cut off liis ears. This drove him off, together with hie wWfl 
gang ; and travellers can now pass in perfect safety where ii 
was once dangerous to travel alone. 

'There is also a company of Regulators near ^lawane^ 
who have broken up a notorious gang of coiners and tbie*<3» 
who had fixed themselves near that place. These rMcti?, 
before they were driven off. had parties settled at difler«^ 
distances in the woods, and thus held communicatwm awJ 
passed horses and stolen goods from one to another, fromuc 
Ohio to Lake Erie, and from thence into Canada or the Rew 
England Sutes. Thus it was next to impossible to delect tae 
robbers, or to recover the stolen property. 

* This practice of Regulating seems very strange to «n J-wo^ 
pean. I have talked with some of the chief men Of the JWJ^ 
fators, who all lamented the necessity of such a system. rMJ 
very sensibly remarked, that when the coantry became m»^ 
thickly settled, there would no longer be any ne^?**^^ !t 
such proceedings, and that they should all be «"«°2VJ 
being able to obtain justice in a more formal manner. 1 w^ 
to mention, that the rascals punished, have sometone* pr«e- 
cuted the Regulators for an assault. The j"'*^ Z*^:*'*.*:: 
knowing the bad character of the prosecutors, would P**r"| 
trifling damages, which, diyided among sp many, amc"«»«J " 
nut to notbiog ftir oacUi iadividaaL'— £sar«io% PP* 
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The fame tiaTeller mentions his haying met at ta- 
ble three or four American ex-kings— presidents who 
had serred their time, and had retired into private 
life ; he observes also upon the effect of a democrati- 
csi government in preventing mobs. Mobs are created 
by opposition to the wishes of the people : but when 
the wishes of the people are consulted so completely 
fts they are consulted m America, all motives for the 
agency of mobs are done away. 

' It ii, indeed, entirely a ffovemiBent of opinion. Whatever 
the people wish ia done. Lrthey want any alterations of Inwa, 
tarifljs AC, tbey inform their representative*, and if there be 
a migority that wish it, the alteration is mside at once. In 
BoH European countries there is a portion of the population 
denominated the mob, wto, not bemfp acquainted with real 
Kbf rty, aire themaelves up to occasional fits of licentiousness. 
But in the United States there is no mob, for every man feels 
himself free. At the time of Burr's conspiracy, Mr. Jefferson 
ssjd, that there was little to be apprehended from it, as every 
man felt himself a part of the general soYoreignty. The event 
proved the truth of this assertion •, and Burr, who in any other 
country would have been handed, drawn, and Quartered, is at 
present leading an obacure life in the city of New York, de- 
spised by every one.'— JExatrnsw, p. 70. 

It is a real blessing for America to be exempted from 
that vast burthen of taxes, the consequences of a long 
series of foolish, just, ana necessary wars, carried on 
to please kings and queens, or the waiting maids and 
waiting lords and gentlemen, who have always go- 
verned kings and queens of the Old World. The 
Americans owe this good to the newness of their go- 
vernment ; and though there are few classical associ- 
ations, or historical recollections in the United States, 
this barrenness Is well purchased by the absence of all 
the feudal nonsense, inveterate abuses, and profligate 
debts of an old country. 

'The food effects of a free fovemmeat are visible throng h- 
out the whole country. There are no tithes, no poor-rates, no 
excise, no heavy internal taxes, no commerciu monopolies. 
Aa American can make candles if he have Ullow, can distil 
brandy if he have grapes or peaches, and can make beer if he 
have mslt and Itops, without asking leave of any one, and 
nueh leas with any fear of incurring punidiment. How would 
a ihrmer's wife there be astonished, if told that it was contrary 
to law for her U» make aoap out of the potass obtained on the 
form, and of the grease she herself had saved! When an 
American has made these articles, he may build his little ves- 
sel, and take them without hindrance to any part of the world ; 
for there is no rich company of merchants that can say to him, 
** Yon shall not trade to India ; and yon shall not buy a pound 
of tea of the Chinese ; as, by doing so, yon would infringe upon 
oar privileaes." In consequence of this fteedom, all the seas 
are covered with their vessels, and the people at home are 
active and independeuL I never saw a beggar in any part of 
the United Sutes; nor was I ever asked for charity but once 
—and that was by an Irishman.'— JEzcitrstoit, pp. 70, 71. 

America is so differently situated from the old go. 
vemments of £urope, that the United States afford no 
political precedents that are exactly applicable to our 
old gov^nmients. There is no idle and discontented 
population. When they have peopled themselves up to 
the Mississippi, they cross to the Missouri, and vrill 
go on until they are stopped by the Western Ocean ; 
and then, when there are a number of persons who 
hare notning to do, and nothing to gain, no hope for 
lawful industry and great interest in promoting diang- 
es, we may consider their situation as somewhat si- 
milar to our own, and their eiample as touching us 
more nearly. The changes in the constitution of 
the particular states seem to be very frequent, very 
radical, and to us very alarming ; — they seem, how- 
ever, to be thought very little of in that countiy, and 
to be very little heard of in Europe. Mr. Duncan, in 
the following passage, speaks of them with European 
feelings. 

'The other great obstacle to the prosperity of the American 
aaiion, universal suffrage,* will not exhibit the Atll extent of 
its evil tendency for a long time to come ; and it is possible 
that ere that time some antidote may be discovered, to pre- 
vent or alleviate the mischief which we might naturally expect 

* hi the greater number of the States, every white person, 
81 years of age* who has paid taxes for one year, Is a voter ; in 
ethers, aome additional qualifications are required, but thsy 
•n sot asdi bm natsrially to limit the privilega. 



from it. It does, however, aeem ominooa of evil, that ao Uttls 
ceremony is at present uaed with the constitutions of the vari- 
ous states. The people of Connecticut, not contented with 
baring prospered abundantly under their old system, have 
lately assembled a convention, coaroosed of delegates from all 
parts of the country, in which the iormer order of things has 
been condemned entirely, and a completely new constitntion 
manufactured ; which, among other thinga, proridea for tlie 
aame process being again gone through, as aoon as the vroft^ 
mumvmjffiu takes it into his head to desire it.* A aorry legacy 
the Briush Constitution would be to ns, if it were at the mercy 
of a meeting of delegates, to be summoned whenever a majo- 
rity of the people took a fancy for a new one ; and I am afraid 
that if the Americans continue to cherish a foodneas for such 
repairs, the Highlandmon's pbtol, with its new stock, lock» 
and barrel, will bear a close resemblance to what is ultimately 
produced.'— Ditncan's 7rave2«, IL 335, 330. 

In the Excursion there is a list of the American na- 
vy, which, in conjunction with the navy of France, 
will one day or another, we fear, settle the Catholic 

Juestion in a way not quite agreeable to the Earl of 
.iverpool for the time being, nor very creditable to 
the wisdom of those ancestors of whom we, hear, and 
f^om whom we suffer so much. The regidations of 
the American navy seem to be admirable. fThe states 
are making great exertions to increase this navy; 
and since the capture of so ntany English ships, it bias 
become the favourite science of the people at large. 
Their flotillas on the lakes completely defeated ours 
during the last war. 

Fanaticism of every description seems to rage and 
flourish in America, which has no establishment, in 
about the same degree which it does here under the nose 
of an established church ; they have their prophets and 
prophetesses, their preaching encampments, female 
preachers, and every variety of noise, foUy, and non- 
sense, like ourselves. Among the most singular of 
these fanatics, are the Harmonites. Rapp, their foun- 
der, was a dissenter ttom, the Lutheran church, and 
therefore, of course, the Lutheran clergy of Stutgard 
(near to which he lived^ began to put Mr. Rapp in 
white sheets, to prove him ^Ity of theft, parncide, 
treason, and all the usual crimes of whicn men dis- 
senting from established churches are so often guilty ; 
and delicate hints were given respecting faggots! 
Stutgard abounds with underwood and clergy ; and — 
away went Mr. Rapp to the United States, and, with 
a great multitude ot followers, settled about twenty, 
four miles from our countryman Mr. Birkbeck. His 
people have here built a large town, and planted a 
vineyard, where they make very agreeable wine. 
They carry on also a very extensive system oi hus- 
bandry, and are the masters of many flocks and herds. 
They nave a distillery, brewery, tannery, make hats, 
shoes, cotton and woollen cloth, and every thing ne- 
cessary to the comfort of life. Every one belonn to 
some particular trade. But in bad weather, when there 
is danger of losing their crops, Rapp blows a horn, and 
calls them all together. Over evei^ trade there is a 
head man, who receives the money and gives a receipt, 
signed by Rapp, to whom all the money collected is 
transmitted. When any of these workmen wants a 
hat x)r a coat, Rapp signs him an order for the gar- 
ment, for which ne goes to the store and is fitted. 
They have one large store where these manufactures 
are oeposited. This store is much resorted to by the 
neighbourhood, on account of the goodness ana the 
cheapness of the articles. They have built an excel- 
lent house for their founder, Rapp— as it might have 
been predicted they would have done. The Harmo- 
nites profess equality, community of goods, and celi- 
bacy ; for the men and women (let Mr. Malthus hear 
this; live separately, and are not allowed the slightest 
intercourse. In order to keep up their numbers, they 
have once or twice sent over tor a supply of Germans, 
as they admit no Americans, of any intercourse with 
whom they are very jealous. Harmonites dress and 
live plainly. It is a part of their creed that they should 
do so. Rapp, however, and the head men nave no 
such particumr creed for themselves ; and indulge in 
wine, beer, grocery, and other irreligious diet. Rapp 
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is both govenior and priest ^— preaches to them in 
church, and directs all their proceedings in their 
working hours. In short, Rapp seems to have made 
use of the religious propensities of mankind, to per- 
auade one or two thousand fools to dedicate their hves 
to his service ; and if they do not get tired and fling 
their prophet into a horse-pond, they will in all proba- 
bility disperse as soon as he dies. Unitarians are in- 
creasing very fast in the United States, not being kept 
down by charges from bishops and archdeacons, their 
natural enemies. 

The author of the Excursion remarks upon the total 
absence of all games in America. No cricket, foot- 
ball, nor leap-Arog — all seems solid and profitable. 

* One thing that I could not help remarking with regard to 
the Americam in general, is the total want of all those eames 
and aportfl which obtained fur our country the appellation of 
** Merry England." Although chiklren usually tranimit storiea 
and aports tnm one generation to another, and although many 
of our nursery gaineji and talcs are supposed to have been im- 
ported into Ettglahd in the vessels of Ilengist and Horsa, yet 
our brethren in the United States seem entirely to have forgot- 
ten the childish amusements of our common ancestors. In 
America I never saw even the schoolboys playing at any game 
whaisof v«r. Cricket, foot-ball, quoits, &c., appear to be utter- 
ly unknown ; and I believe that if an American were to see 
grown-up men playing at cricket, he would express as much 
astonishment as the Italians did when some Englishmen played 
at this finest of all games in the Cascina, at Florence. Indeed, 
that joyous spirit which, in our country, animates not only 
childhood, but also moturer age, can rarely or never be seen 
unongtbe inhabitanta of the United States.'— JExcarsim, pp. 



These are some of the lead lag and prominent cir- 
cumstances respecting America, mentioned in the va- 
rious works before us : of which works we can recom- 
mend the Letters of Mr. Hudson, and the Excursion 
into Canada, as sensible, agreeable books, written in 
m very fair spirit. 

America seems on the whole, to be a country pos- 
sessing vast advantages, and little inconveniences; 
they have a cheap government and bad roads ; they 
pay no tithes, ana have stage coaches without springs. 
They have no poor laws and no monopolies — but their 
' inns are inconvenient, and travellers are teased with 
questions. They have no collections in the fine arts ; 
but theT have no lord-chancellor, and they can go to 
law without absolute ruin. They cannot make Latin 
verses, but they expend immense sums in the educa- 
tion of the poor. In all this the balance is prodigiously 
in their favour : but then comes the great disgrace 
and danger of America — ^the existence of slavery, 
which, if not timously corrected, will one day entail 
f and ought to entail) a bloody servile war upon the 
Americans — which will separate America into slave 
states and states disclaiming slavery, and which re- 
nutins at present as the foulest blot m the moral cha- 
racter of that people. A high-spirited nation, who 
cannot endure the slightest act of foreign agression, 
and who revolt at the very shadow of domestic tyran- 
ny—beat with cart whips, and bmd with chains, and 
murder for the merest trifles, wretched human beings 
who are of a more dusky colour than themselves ; and 
have recently admitted into their Union a new state, 
with the express permission of ingrafting this atro- 
cious wickedness into their constitution ! No one can 
admire the simple wisdom and manly firmness of the 
Americans more than we do, or more despise the piti- 
ftd propensity which exists among government run- 
ners to vent their small spite at their character ; but 
on the subject of slavery, the conduct of America is, 
and has been, most reprehensible. It is impossible to 
speak of it with too much indignation and contempt ; 
but for it, we should look forward with unqualified 
pleasure to such a land of freedom, and such a magni- 
ficent spectacle of human happiness. 



BENTHAM ON FALLACIES. (EDrntmcH Re. 
VIEW, 1825.) 

The Book of Fallacies: from Ut^f$ti»ked Pmera of Jeremy 
Bentham. By a Friend. London, J. and U. L. H unL mt 

There are a vast number of absurd and mischie- 
vous fallacies, which pass readily in the world for 
sense and virtue, while m truth thev tend only to for- 
tify error and encourage crim^. Mr. Bentliam has 
enumerated the most conspicuous of these in the book 
before us. 

Whether it is necessary there should be a middle- 
man between the cultivator and possessor, learned 
economists have doubted ; but neither gods, men, nor 
booksellers can doubt the necessity ot a middle-man 
between Mr. Bentham and the public. Mr. Benthain 
is long ; Mr. Bentham is occasionally involved and 
obscure ; Mr. Bentham invents new and alarmmg ex- 
pressions ; Mr. Bentham loves division and subdivi- 
sion — and he loves method itself more than its conse- 
quences. Those only, therefore, who know his origi- 
nality, his iuowlcdge, his vigour, and his boldness, 
will recur to the works themselves. The gteat mass 
of readers will not purchase improvement at so dear 
a rate ; but will choose rather to become acquainted 
with Mr. Bentham, through the medium of reviews— 
alter that eminent philosopher has been washed, 
trimmed, shaved, and forced into clean linen. One 
great use of a review, indeed, is to make men wise in 
ten pages, who have no appetite for a hundred pages ; 
to condense nourishment, to work with pulp and es- 
sence, and to guard tlie stomach from idle burden and 
unmeaning bulk. For half a page, sometimes for a 
whole page, Mr, Bentham writes with a power which 
few can equal ; and by selecting and onutting, an ad- 
mirable style may be formed from the text. Using 
this liberty, we shall endeavour to give an account of 
Mr. Bentham's doctrines, for the most part in his avn 
words. Wherever any expression is partictilarly hap- 
py let it be considered to be Mr. Bentnam's — the dnil- 
ness we take to ourselves. 

Our WUe AnceHorS'—the WUdom of our Ancextort 
— the Wisdom of Agu — venerable Antiquity — Wiedon 
of Old Times. — This mischievous and absurd fallacy 
springs from the grossest perversions of the meaning 
of words. Experience is certainly the mother of wis- 
dom, and the old have, of course^ a greater experience 
than the young; but the question is, who are the oldf 
and who are the young? Of individuaU living at the 
same period, the oldest has, of course the greatest ex- 
perience ; but among generations of men the reverse 
oi this is true. Those who come first (our ancestors) 
are the young people, and have the least experience. 
We have addea to their experience the experience of 
many centuries ; and, therefore, as far as experience 
goes, are wiser, and more capable of formine an opi- 
nion than they were. The real feeling should be, not 
can we be so presumptuous as to put our opinions m 
opposition to those of our ancestors ? but can sach 
young, ignorant, inexperienced persons as our ances- 
tors necessarily were, be expected to have understood 
a subject as well as those who have seen so much 
more, lived so much longer, and enjoyed the experi- 
ence of so many centuries ? All this cant, then, aboot 
our ancestors is merely an abuse of words, by trans- 
ferring phrases true of contemporary men to succeed- 
ing ages. Whereas (as we have before observed) of 
living men the oldest has, atteris paribus^ the most ex- 
perience ; of generations, the oldest has, ceteris pari- 
ottf, the least experience. Our ancestors, up to the 
Conquest, were children in arms ; chubby boys in the 
time of Edward the First ; striplings unoer Elizabeth; 
men in the reign of Queen Anne ; and ire only are the 
white-bearded silver-headed ancients^ who have trea- 
sured up, and are prepared to profit by, all the expe- 
rience which human life can supply. We are not dis- 
puting with our ancestors the palm of talent, in wliich 
they may or may not be our superiors, but the palm of 
experience, in which it is utterly impossible they can 
be our superiors. And yet, whenever the chancellor 
comes forward to protect some abuse, or to oppose 
some plan which has the increase of human happmeas 
for iu objecti hia first appeal is alwayt to tbe yvudom 
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of oar mceston ; and he himself, aad many noble 
lords who vote with him, are, to this hour, persuaded 
that all alteretioDs and amendments on their doTices 
are an unblushing controversy between youthful te- 
merity and mature experience [—-and so, in truth, they 
ire— only that much-loved magistrate mistakes the 
young for the old, and the old for the young — and is 
guilty of that very sin against experience which he at- 
tributes to the lovers of umovation. 

We cannot of course be su]^>oeed to maintain that 
our ancestors wanted wisdom, or that they were ne- 
cessarily mistaken in their institutions, because their 
mesDS of information were more limited than ours. 
Bat we do confidently maintain that when we find it 
expedient to change any thing which our ancestors 
have enacted, we are tne experienced persons, and 
1101 they. The quantity of talent is always varymg in 
any great nation. To say that we are more or less 
able than our ancestors, is an assertion that requires 
10 be explained. AU the able men of all ages, who 
have ever lived in England, probably possessed, if 
taken altogether, more intellect than all the able men 
now in England can boast of. But if authority must 
be resorted to rather 'than reason, the question is, 
what was the wisdom of that single ase which enact- 
ed the law, compared with the wisdom of the age 
which proposes to alter it? What are the eminent 
men of the one and the other period ? If you say that 
our ancestors were wiser than us, mention your date 
and year. If the splendour of names is equal, are the 
circumstances the same? If the circumstances are 
the same, we have a superiority of experience, of 
which the difference between the two periods is the 
measure. It is necessary to insist upon this ; for upon 
sacks of wool and on benches forensic, sit grave men, 
and agricolous persons in the Commons, crying out 
'Ancestors, Ancestors! hodie non! Saxons, Danes, 
save OS .' Fiddlefrig, help us ! Howel, Ethelwolf , 
protect us.* — Any cover tor nonsense — any veil for 
trash— any pretext for repelling the innovations of 
conscience and of duty ! 

'So lonf M they keep to vafue generalities— ao long as the 
two (^jecti of compwieon are each of them taken in the lump 
— wtM aacestorB in one lump, ignorant and foolish mob of mod- 
ern time* in the other— the weaknesa of the fallacy may e«- 
cape detection. But let them assign for the period of superior 
vudom any determinate period whatsoever, not only will the 
grottodlessnesa of the notion be apparent (class being compar- 
ed with class in that period and the present one), but, unless 
tke antecedent period be eompamtively speaking a very mod- 
era one, so wide will be the disparity, ana to such an amount 
io favour of modern times, that, in comparison of the lowest 
claM of the people in modern times, (always supposing them 
proficients in the art of reading, and their proficiency employ- 
ed in the reading of newspapers), the very highest and best 
informed class of these wise ancestora will turn out to bo 
KHHsly ignorant. 

' Take, Ibr example, any year in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, from 1509 to 1546. At that time the House of Lords 
would probably have been in possession of by (kr the larger 
proportion <^ what little instruction the age afforded : in the 
House of Lorda, among the laity, it might even then be a ques- 
tion whether, without exception, their lordships were aJl of 
them able so much as to read. But even supposing them all 
in the ftUIest poaaeasion of that usefUl art, pobtical science be- 
iag the science in question, what instruction on the subject 
could they meet with at that time of day f 

* On no one branch of legislation was any book extant iVom 
which, with rerard to the circumstances of the then present 
times, any usenil instructiou <»>uld be derived : distributive 
law, penal law, international law, political economy, so far 
from existing aa sciences, had scarcely obtained a name : in all 
those departmeata, under the head of ftndfaeitndum, a mere 
blank ': the whole literature of the age eonaisted of a meagre 
chronicle or two, containing short memorandums of the usual 
occorrences of war and peace, battles, sieges, executions, rev- 
els, deathis births, proceasions, ceremonies, and other external 
events ; but with narce a speech or an incident that could en- 
ter into the composition of any such work as a history (rf* the 
human mind— with scarce an attempt at investigation into 
eauaes, characters, or the state of the people at large. Even 
when at last, little by little, a scrap or two of political instruc- 
tion came to be obtainable, the proportion of error and mis- 
chievous doctrine mixed up with it was so great, that whether 
a blank unfilled might not have been leM prejudicial than a 
blank thus filled, may reasonably be matter of doubt. 

' If we come down to the reign of James the First, we shall 
ftad that Solomea of his time eminently eloquent as well as 



learned, not only aaaoag erowned but among uncrowned heads, 
marking out for prohibition and punishment the practices of 
devils and witches, and without any the slightest objection on 
the part of the great characters of that day in their higb situa- 
tions, consigning men to death and torment for the misfortune 
of not being so well acquainted as he was with the composition 
of the Godhead. 

* Under the name of exorcism the Catholic litnrgy contains a 
form of procedure for driving out devils )— even with the help 
of this instrument, the operation cannot be performed with 
the desired success, but by an operator qualified by holy or- 
ders for the wqrklng of diis as well as so many other wond- 
ers. In our days, and in our country the same object is attain- 
ed, and beyond comparison more effectually, by so cheap an 
instrument as a common newspiq)er j before this talisman, not 
only derils but ghosts, vampir^, witches, and all their kindred 
triben, are driven out of the land, never to return again ! The 
touch of the holy water is not so intolerable to them as the 
bare smell of printers' ink. — (pp. 74—77.) 

Fallacy ofirrevocabh lAtP*.-— A law, says Mr. Ben- 
tham, (no matter to what efi'ect^, is proposed to a le- 
gisUttive assembly, who are called upon to reject it, 
upon the single ground, that by those who in some 
former period exercisea the same power, a regulation 
was made, having for its object to preclude for ever, 
or to the end of an unexpired period, all succeeding le- 
gislators Arom enactmg a law to any such effect as 
ttiat now proposed. 

Now it appears ouite evident that, at every period 
of time, every legislature must be endowed with all 
those powers which the exig^ency of the times may re- 
cjuire : and any attempt to infrmge on this power is 
inadmissible and absurd. The sbvereign power, at 
anyone period, can only form a blind guess at the 
measures which may be necessary for any future pe- 
riod : but by this prmciple of immutable laws, the go- 
vernment is transrerred from thos^ who are necessari- 
ly the best judges of what they want, to others who 
can know little or nothing about the matter. The 
thirteenth century decides for the fourteenth. The 
fourteenth makes laws for the fifteenth. The fifteenth 
hermetically seals up the sixteenth, which tyrannizes 
over the seventeenth, which again tells the eighteentn 
how it is to act, under circumstances which cannot be 
foreseen, and how it is to conduct itself in exigencies 
which no hiunan wit can anticipate. 

' Men who have a century more of experience to ground 
their judgments on, surrender their intellect to men who had a 
century less experience, and who, unless that deficiency con- 
stitutea a claim, have no claim to preference. If the prior 
gentleman were, in respect of intelleetual <fualification, over 
so mach superior to the subsequent generation— if it under 
stood 80 much better than the subsequent generation itself the 
interest of that subsequent generation— could it have been in 
an equal degree anxious to promote the interest, and conse- 
quently equally attnntive to those facta with which, though in 
order to form a judgment it ought to have been, it is impossi- 
ble that it should have been acquainted? In a word, will its 
love for that subsequent generation be quite so great as tliat 
same generation's love fbr itself? 

* Not even here, after a moment's deliberate reflection, will 
the assertion be in the affirmative. And yet it la their prodi- 
gious anxiety for the welfare of their posterity that pfoducns 
the propensity of these sages to tie up the hands of this same 
posterity for evermore — to act as ^ardians to its perpetual 
and incurable weakness, and take lU conduct for ever out of 
its own hands. 

* If it be right that the conduct of the 19th century should 
be determined not by its own judgment, but by that of the 
18th, it will be equally right that the conduct of the 90th cen- 
tury should be determined, not by its own judgment, but by 
that of the 19th. And if the same principle were still pursued, 
what at length woulil b* the consequence? — that in process of 
time the practice of legislation would be at an end. The con- 
duct and fate of all men would be determined by those who 
neither knew nor cared any thing about the matter ; and the 
aggregate body of the living would remain for ever in subjec- 
tion to an inexorable tyranny, exorcised as it were by the ag- 
gregate body of the dead.' — ^p. 84 — 66.) 

The despotism, as Mr. Bentham well observes, of 
Nero or Caligula, would be more tolerable than an ir- 
revocable late. The despot, through fear or favour, or 
ui a lucid interval, might relent ; but how are the Par- 
liament, who made the Scotch Union, for example, to 
be awakened from that dust hi which they repose — 
the jobber and the patriot, the speaker and the door- 
keeper, the silent voters and the m«n of rich aUuiioM 
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— CanningB and cultivatoTs, Barings and Beggars- 
making irrevocable laws for men who toss their re* 
mains about with spades, and use the relics of these 
legislators to give breadth to brocoli, and to aid the 
vernal eruption of asparagus ? 

If the law is good, it will support itself; if bad, it 
should not be supported by the irrevocable theory^ 
which is never resorted to but as the veil of abuses. 
Ail living men must possess the supreme power over 
their own happiness at every particular period. To 
suppose that there is any thing which a whole nation 
cannot d6, which they deem to be essential to their 
happiness, and that they cannot do it, because anoth' 
er generation, long ago dei^l and gone, said it must 
not be done, is mere nonsense. Wmle you are captain 
of the vessel, do what you please ; but the moment 
you quit the ship, I become as omnipotent as you. 
You may leave me as much advice as you please, but 
you cannot leave me commandi ; though, in fact, this 
18 the only meaning which can be applied to what are 
called irrevocable laws. It appeared to the legislature 
for the time being to be. of munense importance to 
make such and such a law. Great ^ood was gained, 
or great evil avoided by enacting it. Pause before 
you alter an institution which has been deemed to be 
of so much importance. This is prudence and com- 
mon sense ; the rest is the exaggeration of fools, or 
the artifice of knaves, who eat up fools. What end- 
less nonsense has been talked ol our navigation laws ! 
What wealth has been sacrificed to either before they 
were repealed! How impossible it appeared to 
Noodledom to repeal them ! They were considered of 
the irrevocable class — a kind of law over which the 
dead were only omnipotent, and the living had no 
power. Frost, it is true, cannot be put off by act of 
Parliament, nor can spring be accelerated by any 
majority or both houses. It is, however, quite a mis- 
take to suppose that any alterations of any of the arti- 
cles of union is as much out of the jurisdiction of Parlia- 
ment as these meteorological changes. In every year, 
and every day of that year, living men have a ngnt to 
make their own laws, and manage their own anairs ; 
to break through the tyranny of the ante-spirants— 
the people who breathed before them, and to do what 
they please lot themselves. Such supreme power 
cannot, indeed, be well exercised by the people at 
large ; it must be exercised therefore by the delegates, 
or Parliament whom the people choose; and such 
Parliament, disregarding the superstitious reverence 
for irrevocable laws^ can have no other criterion of 
wrong and right than that of public utility. 

When a law is considered as immutable, and the 
Immutable law happens at the same time to be too 
foolish and mischievous to be endured, instead of be- 
ing repealed, it is clandestinely evaded,' or opculy vi- 
olated ; and thus the authority of all law is weak- 
ened. 

Where a nation has been ancestorially bound by 
foolish and improvident treaties, ample notice must be 

given of their termiuation. Where the state has made 
1-advised grants, or rash bargains with individuals, 
it is necessary to grant proper compensation. The 
most difficult case, certainly, is that of the union of 
nations, where a smaller number of the weaker nation 
is admitted into the larger senate of the greater nation, 
and will be overpowered if the question comes to a 
vote ; but the lesser nation must run this risk : it is 
not probable that any violation of articles will take 
place, till they arc absolutely called for by extreme 
necessity. But let the danger be what it may, no 
danger is so great, no supposition so foolish, as to 
consider auy human law as irrevocable. The shifting 
attitude of human afiairs would often render such a 
condition an intolerable evU to all parties. The ab- 
surd jealousy of our countrymen at the union secured 
heritable jurisdiction to the owners ; nine and thirty 
years afterwards they were abolished, in the very 
teeth of the act of union, and to the evident promo- 
tion of the public good. 

Continuity of a Law by OaJth^ — The sovereign of 
England at his coronation takes an oath to maintain 
the laws of God, the true profession of the gospel, and 
th« Protestant religion as established by law, and to 



preserve to the bishops and olergy of this reafan tli« 
rights and privileges which by law appertain to them, 
and to preserve inviolate the doctrine, discipline, 
worship, sjod government of the church. It has been 
suggested that by this oath the king stands precluded 
from granting those indulgences to tne Irish Catholics, 
which are included in the biU for their emancipation. 
The true meaning of these provisions is of coarse to 
be decided, if doubtful, by ine same legislative author- 
ity which enacted them. But a^ different notion it 
seems is now afloat. The king for the time being 
(we are putting an imaginary case) thinks as an indi- 
vidual, that he is not maintaining the doctrine, disci* 
pline, and rights of the Church of England, if he 
grants any extension of civil rights to those who are 
not members of that church, that he is violating his 
oath by so doing. This oatn, then, according to this 
reasoning, is the great palladium of the church. As 
long as it remains inviolate the dhurch is safe. Hov, 
then, can any monarch who has taken it ever consent 
to repeal it? How can he, consistently with his oaih 
for the preservation of the privileges of the chorch, 
contribute his part to throw do^tii so stronff a bulwarlc 
as he deems his oath to be ? The oath, then, cannot 
be altered. It must remain under all circumstances of 
society the same. The king, who has taken it, is 
bound to continue it, and to refuse his sanction to any 
Dill for its further alteration ; because it prerents 
him, and he must needs think, will prevent others from 
granting dangerous immunities to the enemies of the 
church. 

Here, then, is an irrevocable law — a piece of absurd 
tyranny exercised by the rulers of Queen Anne's time 
upon the government of 1825 — a certain art of pottine 
and preserving a kingdom, in one shape^ attitude, and 
flavour — and in this way it is that an mstitution ap- 
pears like old Ladies' Sweetmeats and made Wines- 
Apricot Jam 1822— Currant Wine 181^— Court of Chan- 
eery 1427 — Penal Laws against Catholics 1676. The 
difierence is, that the ancient woman is a better jndge 
of mouldy commodities than the illiberal part of his 
majesty's ministers. The potting lady goes snifltog 
about and admitting light and air to prevent the pro- 
gress of decay ; while to him of the woolsack, all 
seems doubly dear in proportion as it is antiquated, 
worthless, and unusable. It ought not to be in the 

{)ower of the sovereign to tie up his own hands, moch 
ess the hands of his successors. If the sovereign is 
to oppose his own opinion to that of the two other 
brancnes of the legislature, and himself to decide what 
he considers to be for the benefit of the Protestant 
church, and what not, a king who has spent his whole 
life in the frivolous occupation of a court, may, by 
perversion of understanding, conceive measures most 
salutary to the church to be most pernicious j and per- 
severing obstinately in his own error, may frustrate 
the wisdom of his Parliament, andperpetuate the most 
inconceivable folly J If Henry Vlll. had argued in 
this manner, we should have had no reformation. If 
George III. had always argued in this manner, the 
Catholic code would never have been relaxed. And 
thus, a king, however incapable of forming an opinion 
upon serious subjects, has nothing to do but to pro- 
nounce the word conscience ^ and the whole power of 
the country is at his feet. 

Can there be greater absurdity than to say that a 
man is acting contrary to his conscience who surren- 
ders his opinion upon any subject to those who mu!^ 
imderstand the subject better than himself? I think 
my ward has a claim to the estate ; but the best law- 
yers tell me he has none. I think my Ban capable of 
undergoing the fatigues of a military life ; but the 
best physicians say he is much too weak. My Parlia 
ment say this measure will do no harm ; but I think 
it very pernicious to the church. Am I acting contra- 
ry to my conscience because I apply much higher in- 
tellectual powers than my own to the investigation 
and protection of these high interests ? 

* According to the form in which it is conceived, any such 
engagement is in effect eitlier a check or a licence :— t li- 
cense under the appearance of a check, and for that very 
reason but the more efficiently eperative. 

« Chains to the man in power ? Tat.'^but only sack ts 
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be figures with on the stage : to the spectators as imposing, 
to himself as light as possible. Modelled hr the wearer to 
suit his own purposes, they senre to rattle, but not to re- 
strain. 

a pose a king of Great Britain and Ireland to have ex- 
hb fixed determination, in the event of anypropoMd 
ng tendered to him for his assent, to refuse such as- 
sent, and thi« not on the persuasion that he law would not 
be " for the utiHty of the subjects," but that by his corona- 
tion oath he stands precluded from so doinr : — the coune 
pointed out by princliile and precedent, would be, a vote of 
abdication :— a vole declaring the king to have abdicated his 
royal authority, and that, as m case of death or incurable 
mental deranjjement, now is the time for the person next in 
succe-v-ion to take his place. 

* In the celebrated case in which a vote to thi^ efl*ect was 
actually passed, the declaration of abdication was in law- 

Sers' language a fiction— in plain truth a falsehood— and 
lat falsehoM a mockery ; not a particle ot his power was 
it the wish of Jame« to abdicate, to part with ; but to in- 
crea;^ it to a maximum was the manifest object of all his 
eflorts. But in the case here supposed, with respect to a 
part, and that a principal part of the royal anthority, the 
will and purpose to abdicate ^aie actually declared : and thi«, 
beingsuch a part, without which the remainder cannot, *'to 
the utility of the subjects," be exercised, the remainder 
must of nece<ie>ity be, on their part and for their sake, ad- 
ded.'— (pp. 110, 11 L) 

Self 'trumpeter^s fallacy. — Mr. Bentham explains the 
self'irumpeter's fallacy as follows : 

* There are certain men in office who, in discharge of their 
functions, arrogate to themselves a d^ree of probity, which 
is to exclude all imputations and all Inquiry. Their asser- 
tions arA to be deemed equivalent to proof; their virtues are 
guarantees for the faithful discharge of their duties ; and the 
]BO>t imulicit confidence is to be reposed in them on all occa- 
sions. If you expose any abuse, propose any reform, call 
for securities, inquiry, or measures to promote publicity, they 
set u|> a cry of surprise, amounting almost to indignation, as 
if their integrity were qu&^ioned, or their honour wounded. 
With all this, tiiey dexteroasly mix up intimations, that the 
moat exalted patriotism, honour, and perhap^i religion, are 
the only aouices of all their actions.'— (p. UO.) 

Of course every man will try what he can effect b/ 
these means ; but (as Mr. Bentham observes) if there 
be any one maxim in politics more certain than an- 
other, it is that no possible degree of virtue in the 
governor can render it expedient for the governed to 
dispense with good laws and gqod institutions. Ma- 
dame de Stael (to her disgrace) said to the Emperor 
of Rus&ia, < Sire, year character is a constitution for 
your country, and your conscience its guarantee.' His 
reply was, * Quana cela serait, je ne serais jamais 
qtt*un accident hcureux ;' and this we think one of the 
truest and most brilliant replies ever made by mo- 
narch. 

Laudatory P«r*oruditie$.—* The object of laudatory per- 
sonalities is to efl'ect the rejection of a measure on account 
of the alleged good character of those who oppose it ; and 
theargumcmt advanced i», «* The measuie 'fi rendered un 
nece*«ary by the virtue of those who are in power— their 
opposition ts sufficient authority for the rejection of the 
measure. The measiure proposed implies a distrust of the 
memberii of his majesty's povernment; but so great is their 
intP!;Tity, so complete their dii^interestedness, so uniformly 
do they prefer the public advantajte to their own, that t^uch 
a measure is altogether unnecessary. Thejr dbapproval is 
sufficient to warrant an opposition ; precautions can only be 
requisite where danger is apprehended ; here, the high cha- 
racter of the individuals in question is a sufficient guarantee 
against any ground of alarm." '-—(pp. 1'23, 134.) 

The panegyric goes on increasing with the cUghity 
of the huidea person. All are honourable and delight- 
fd men. The person who opens the door of the office 
is a person of approved fidelity ; the junior clerk is a 
model of assiduity ; all the clerks arc models — seven 
years^ models, nine years' models and upxrards. The 
first clerk is a paragon — and ministers the very per- 
fection of probity and intelligence ; and as for the 
highest magistrate of the state, no adulation is equal 
to describe the extent of his various merits .' It Is too 
cnndcscendinsr, perhaps, to refute such folly as this, 
fiut we would just observe that if the propriety of the 
nioisure in question be established nj direct argu- 
ments, these must be at least as conclusive against the 
character of those Vho oppose it, as their character 
can be against the measure. 



The effect of such an argument is, to give men of 
good or reputed good character, the power of putting 
a negative on any question^-not agreeable to their in- 
indinations. 

In every public trust, the legislator should, for the pur- 
pose of prevention, suppo.io the truotee dl:«ix)sed to break 
the trust in every imaginable way in which it would be 
possible for him to reap, from the breach of it, any personal 
advantage. This is the principle on which public institu^ 
tions ought to be formed ; and when it U apnued to all men 
indiscriminately, it is injurious to none. Tue practical in- 
ference iit, to opposeto .such possible, (and what will always be 
probable) breaches of trust, every bai that can be opposed, 
consi!«tently with the power requisite for the efficient and 
due di.'K.'harge of the trust. Indeed, these arguments, drawn 
from the supposed virtues of men in power, are opposed to 
the first principles on which all laws proceed. 

< Such al]e:<ations of individual virtue are never supported 
by specific proof, are scarce ever su.*ceplible of specific dis- 
proof ; and vspedflc disproof, if ofl'ered, could not be ad- 
mitted in either house ot Parliament. If attempted else- 
where, the panirthment would fall, not on the unworthy 
trustee, but on him by whom the unworthiness hkd been 
proved.'— (pp. 126, U6.) 

Fallacies of pretended Danger. — Imputation of bad 
design — ot bad character — of bad motives^-of incon- 
sistency — of suspicions conuecttons. 

The object of this class of fallacies is to draw aside 
attention from the measure to the man, and this in 
such a manner, that, for some real or supposed defect 
in the author of the measure, a corresponding defect 
shall be imputed to the measure itself. Thus < the 
author of the measare entertains a bad design ; there- 
fore the measure is bad. His character is bad, there- 
fore the measure is bad ; bis motive is bad, I will vote 
against the measure. On former occasions, this same 
person who proposed the measure was its enemy, 
therefore the measure is bad. He is on a footmg of 
intimacy with this or that dangerous man, or has been 
seen in his company, or is suspected of entertaining 
some of his opinions, therefore the measure is bud. 
He bears a name that at a former period was borne by a 
set of men now no more, by whom bad principles were 
entertained — ^therefore the measure is bad ." 

Now, if the measure be really inexpedient, why not 
at once show it to be so ? If the measure is good, is 
it bad because a bad man is its author i If bad, is it 
good because a good man has produced it ? What are 
these arguments, but to say to the assembly who are 
to be the judges of any measure, that their imbecility 
is too great to allow them to jui^gc of the measure by 
its own merits, and that they must have recourse to 
distant and feebler probabilities for that purpose ? 

'In proportion to the degree of efficiency with which a maa 
•ufiers theso instrumeuts of deception to operate upoa hia 
mind, he enables bad men to exercise over him a Hort of power, 
the thought of which ought to cover him with shame. Allow 
tliis aigument the effect of a conclusive one, you put into the 
power of any man to draw you at pleasure from the support 
of every measure, which in your own eyes is good, to force 
you to give your support to any and every nienfiure which la 
your own eyes is bad. Is it {rood ?— tiic bad man embraces it, 
and, by the supposition, you reject it. Is it bad ? — he.vitupe- 
raies k, aud that suffices for driving you into its embrace. 
You split upon the rocks, because he has avoided them ; you 
miss the harbour, becau*ie he haa steered into it? Give 
yourself up to any such blind antipat'iy, you are no less io the 
power of your adversaries, than il, by a corre»pondcntIy irra- 
tional sympathy and obsequiousness, you put yourself into the 
power of your friends.'- (pp. 132, 133.) 

'Besides, nothing but laborious ap]»licatioii, and a clear and 
eomprebeusive intellect, can enable a man, on any giver sub- 
ject, to employ successfully relcvont arguments drawn from 
the subject itself. To employ pernoualities, neither labour 
nor intellect is required. In tiiis H>rt of contest, the most idle 
and the most ignorant are ({uite on a par witb, if not superior 
to, the roost industrious and the most highly gifted individuals. 
Nothing can be more convenient for those who would speak 
without the trouble of tlnnking. The same ideas are brought 
forward over aud over again, aud all that is required is to 
vary the turn of expression. Clobe and relevant argument* 
have very little hold ou the pa*s'Jon>', and s jrve rather to quell 
than to ii'iflMnp lli«»m; while in por^o^alilie^ tliere is always 
somet^iiup i-timulunt, w hptI:«M- on tise |.arl oi him u !io praises or 
him H ho hlaraeK. PruicP iormt a kii'd ol connect ion betueen 
the party praising aud the party prai^etl, and \ituperation 
rivea an air of courage and independence to the party who 
blames. 
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ssolution. No inoculation, no turnpikes^ no reading 
» writing, no popery ! The fool sayeth m his heart 
id crieth with his mouth, ' I will have nothing new !' 



* IfaoraoM and indolence, firieadship end enmity, concurring I 
and conflicting interest, servility ayd independence, all conspire 
to give personalities the ascendency they so unhappily main- | 
tain. The more we lie under tlie influence oTour own paasious, 
the more we rely on otliera being alTocted in a similar degree. 
A man who can reiKiI these injuries with dignity, may often con- 
vert them into triumph : *' Strike me, but bear," says he, and the 
fUry of his antagonist redounds to his own discoinfiture.*— <pp, 
141, 14U.) 

No Innovation !— To say that all new things are 
bad, is to say that all old things were bad in their 
commencement : for of all the old things ever seen or 
heard of, there is not one that was not once new. 
Whatever Is now establishment was once innovation. 
The first innovator of pews and parish clerks was no 
doubt considered as a Jacobin m his day. Judges, 
juries, criers of the court, are all the inventions of 
ardent spirits, who filled the world with alarm, and 
were considered as the great precursors of ruin and 
dissolution. No inoculation, no turnpikes^ no reading, 
no ' ■ .-..-. 

and 

Fallacy of Dittruat.^' fVhat'a at the Bottom?'- 
This fallacy begins with a virtual admission of the 
propriety of the measure considered in itself, and thus 
demonstrates its own futility, and cuts up from under 
itself the ground which it endeavours to make. A 
measure is to be rejected for something that, by bare 
possibility, may be found amiss in some other mea- 
sure ! This is vicarious reprobation ; upon this prin- 
ciple Herod instituted his massacre. It is the argu- 
ment of a driveller to other drivellers, who says, We 
are not able to decide upon the evil when it arises — 
our only safe way is to act upon the general appre- 
hension of evil. 

Official Malefactor's Screen. — * Attack u$-^ou at- 
tack Government.' 

If this notion is acceded to, every one who derives 
at present any advantage from misrule has it in fee- 
simple ; and all abuses, present and future, are with- 
out remedy. So long as there is any thing amiss in 
conducting the business of government, so long as it 
can be made better, there can be no other mode of 
bringing it nearer to perfection, than the indication of 
such imperfections as at tho time being exist 

*But so far is it from being true, that a man's aversion or 
contempt for the hands by which the powers of government, 
or even for the system under which they are exercised, is a 
proof of his aversion or contempt towards the government 
uself, that, eren in proportion to the strength of that aversion 
or contempt, it is a proof of the opposite aflTection. What, in 
conseouence of that contempt or aversion, he wishes for, is not 
thai there be no hands at all to excercise thnse powers, but 
that the hands maybe better regulated; not that those powers 
should not be exercised at all, but that they should be better 

ercised ; not that in the exercise of them, no rules at all 
' should be pursued, but that the rules by which they are exer- 
cised should be a better sot of rules. 

*A11 government is a trust ; every branch of government is 
a trust; and immemorially acknowledged so to be; it is only 
by the magnitude of the scale that public diflfer from private 
trusts. I complain of the conduct of a person in the character 
of sruardian, as domestic guardian, having the care of a minor 
or insane person. In so doing, do I say that guardianship is a 
bad institution 1 Does it enter into the head of an v one to sus- 
pect me of so doing? I complain of an Individual in the cha- 
racter of a commercial agent, or assignee of the effects of an 
insolvent. In so doing, do I say that commercial agency is a 
bad thing? that the practice of vesting in the hands of trustees 
or assignees the effects of an insolvent, for the purpose of their 
being divided among his creditors, is a bad practice? Does 
any such conceit ever enter into the head of man, as that of 
suspecting me of so doing?'— (pp. 1G2, 163.) 

There are no corajplaints against government in 
Turkey-— no motions m Parliament, no Morning Chro- 
nicles, and no Edinburgh Reviews : yet, of aJl coun- 
tries in the world, it is that in which revolts and revo- 
lutions are the most frequent. 

It is so far from true, that no ffood government can 
exist consistently with such disclosure, that no ^ood 
government can exist without it. It is quite obvious, 
to all who are capable of reflection, that by no other 
means than by lowering the governors in the estima- 
UaiL of the people, can there be hope or chance of 
beneficial change. To infer from this wise endeavoar 
to l«ts«n the esMng nden in the ettimatton of the 



people, a wish of dissolving the goTemment, is eith«i 
artifice or error. The physician who inteotiouslly 
weakens the ])atient by bleeding him has no intention 
he should perish. 

The greater the quantity of respect a manreceiTes, 
independently of good conduct, me less good is his 
behaviour likely to be. It is the interest, therefore, 
of the public, m the case of each, to see that the re- 
spect paid to him should, as completely as possible, 
depend upon the goodness of his behaviour in the 
execution of his trust. But it is, on the contr^, the 
interest of the trustee, that the respect, the money, or 
any other advantage he receives in virtue of his office, 
should be as great, as secure, and as independent of 
conduct as possible. Soldiers expect to be shot at; 
public men must expect to be attacked, and sometimes 
unjustly. It keeps up the habit of considering their 
conduct as exposed to scrutiny ; on the part of the 
people at large, it keeps alive the expectation of wit- 
nessing such attacks, and the habit of looking oat for 
them. The friends and supporters of government 
have always greater facility in keeping and raising it 
up, than its adversaries have for lowenng it. 

Acctuation^carer's Device.— ^ Infamy mutt ettaek 
somewhere.' 

This fallacy consists in representing the character 
of a calumniator as necessarily and justly attaching 
upon him who, having made a charge of miscoodact 
against any persons possessed of political power or 
influence, raus of producing evidence sufficient for 
their conviction. 

* If taken as a general propoeition, applying to all public 
accusations, nothing can be more mischievous as well as ftDs- 
ciou4. Supposing the charge unfounded, the delivery of it maj 
have been accompanied with maim Jidu (conscionsneas of ib 
injustice), with temmljr only, or it may have been perfectly 
blameless. It is in the first case alone that any infamy caa 
with propriety attach upon him who brings it ibrwin). A 
charge really groundless may have been honestly MievU to 
he well founded, L c, believed with a sort of provisional cre- 
dence, sufficient for the purpose of engaging a man to do hii 
part towards the bringing about an investigation, but wiiliMit 
sufficient reasons. But a charge may be perOctly groondlM 
without attaching the smallest particle of blame upon him who 
brings it forworof. Suppose him to have heard Anom ooe or 
more, presenting himself to him in the character of percipieat 
witnesses, a story which, either t« tato^ or perhaps oiUy is 
o'rcwiwtaiices, though in circumstances of the most OMterial 
importance, should prove false and mendacious— how is the 
person who hears this, and acts accordingly, to blame? What 
sagacity can enable a man previously to investigation, a maa 
who has no power that can enable him to inaure correctaes* or 
completeness on the part of this extriOadicial testiflMwy, to 
guard against deception in such a case *< '— <pp* 185, 186.) 

Fallacy of false Corisolation^ What is the matUr 
with you i— What would you have ? Look at the peopU 
there, and there ; fAtn* how much better off you are than 
they are. Your prosperity and liberty are objects of 
their envy; your institutions modeU of thea- tmifo- 
tion.* 

It is not the desire to look to the bright side thatii 
blamed : but when a particular suflfering, produced by 
an assigned cause, has been pointed out, the object of 
many apologists is to turn ttie eyes of inquirers and 
judges into any other quarter in preference. If a man's 
tenants were to come with a general encomium on the 
prosperity of the countij, instead of a specified sum, 
would it be accepted ? In a court of justice, in an ac- 
tion for damages, did ever any such device occur as 
that of pleading assets in the hands of a third person j 
There is, in fact, no cotmtry so poor and so wretched 
in every element of prosperity, in which matier {<x 
this argument might not be found. Were the prosper- 
ity of the country tenfold as great as at piesenl,— the 
absurdity of the argument would not in the least de- 
gree be lessened. Why should the smallest e^J* 
endured, which can be cured; because others isffff 
patiently under greater evils ? ♦ Should the smallest 
improvement attainable be neglected, because others 
remain contented in a state of still greater inferiority ! 

' Serioualy and pohitedly in the charafcter of a bar to any 
measure of relief, no, nor to the most trivial hnprovemeni, 
can it ever be employed. Suppoae a bill brought m lor 
converting an impassable road any where into a P*^<fJ 
one,wou]a any man stand npto opposettwhooooiafliMi 
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notkinf bettv to ais« aniiut it thftn the multttude and 
f oodneas of the road* we haTe alieady? No : when in the 
character of a oerious har to the measure in hand, be that 
measure what it may, an argument no palpably inapplicable 
i» emi'Ioyed, it can only be for the purpose of creating a 
dl▼e^^ion ;— of turning aside the minds of men from the 
•ubject really in hand, to a picture which, by ita beauty, it 
i» hoped, may engross the attention of the awembly, and 
make them forget for the moment for what purpose thev 
came there/— (pp. 196, 197.) ' 

TkM ^uietiH, or no CompUtitU,—* A. new law or measure 
being proposed in the character of a remedy for some in- 
conte<able abuse or evil, an objection is frequently started 
to the following eftect :— «* The measure is unnecessary. 
Nobody complains of disorder in that shape, in which It is 
the aim of your measure to propose a remedy to it. But 
even when no cause of complaint has been found to exist, 
especially under govemmenU which admit of complaints, 
men have in i^eneral not been alow to complain: much less 
where any just cau^se of complaint has existed." The 
argument amounts to this .-—Nobody complains, therefore 
nobody sufl'ers. It amounts to a veto on all measures of 
tirecaution or prevention, and goes to establish a maxim in 
l»i4ation directiy opposed to the most ordinary prudence 
of common life;— it enjoins us to build no parapets to a 
bridge OU the number of accidents has raised an universal 
clamour.'— pp. 190, 191.) 

ProcnM/ina/or'f Argument,— J' Wait a little, thie ia 
not the time." ' 

This is the common argument of men, who, being 
in reality hostile to a measure, are ashamed or afraid 
of appearing to be so. To-day is the ^len— eternal ex- 
clueion commoiilj the object. It is the same sort of 
quirk as a plea of abatement in law— which is never 

employed but on the side of a dishonest defendant, 

whose hope it is to obtain an ultimate triumph, by 
oTerwhelmmg hift adversary with despair, impoverish- 
ment, and lassitude. Which is the properest day to 
do good ? which is the properest day to remove a nui- 
sance ? we answer, the very first day a man can be 
found to propose the removal of it j and wiioever op- 
poses the removal of it on that day will (if he dare) 
oppose it on every other. There is in the minds of 
many teeble frienos to virtue and improvement, an im- 
aginary period for the removal of evils, which it would 
certainly be worth while to wait for, if there was the 
smallest chance of its ever arriving — a period of unex- 
ampled peace and prosperity, when a patriotic king 
and an enlightened mob united their ardent efforts for 
the amelioration of human affairs ; when the oppressor 
is as delighted to give up the oppression, as the op- 
pressed is to be liberated from it; when the difficulty 

and the unpopularity would be to contmue the eviL 

not to abolisn it .' These are the periods when fair 
weather philosophers are willing to venture out, and 
hazard a little for the general good. But the history 
of human nature is so contrary to all this, that almost 
all improvements are made after the bitterest resist- 
ance, and in the midst of tumults and civil violence — 
the worst period at which they can be. made, compared 
to which any period is eligible, and should be seized 
hold of by the friends of salutary reform. 

SnaO'e Pace argutneni.—* One thing at a time! Not too 
foMtl Slow and sure .'—Importance of the business— ex- 
treme difficulty of the business— danger of innovation- 
need of caution and circumspetlion- I'mfHisslbility of fore^ 
seeing all consequences — danger of precipitation— every 
thing f^hould be gradual— one tmng at a time— tliis is not the 
time-^rcat occupation at present — wait for more leisure- 
people well satisfied — no petitions presented — ^no complaints 
heard —no such mischief ha» yet taken plsce— stay tiU it has 
taken place I— -^uch is the prattle which the magpie in office, 
who, understanding nothing, yet understands that he must 
have something to say on every subject, shouts out among 
his auditors as a succedaneum to thought.* — (pp. 303, 304.) 

Vagve Qeneralities. —Yvigae generalities comprehend 
a numerous class of fallacies resorted to by those who, 
hk preference to the determmate expressions which 
they might use, adopt others more vague and indeter- 
Bkinate. 

Take, for instance, the terms, government, laws, — 
morals, religion. Every body will admit that there 
are in the world bad govemments, bad laws, bad mo- 
rale, and bad religions. The bare circumstance, — 
therefore, of being engaged in exposing the defects of 
goYemment, law, moials, and religioDy does not of 



itself afford the sli^test presomption that a writer la 
engaged in any thing blamable. If his attack is only 
directed against that which is bad in each, his eflbrti 
may be productive of good to any extent. This essen- 
tial distinction, however, the defender of abuses uni- 
formly takes care to keep out of sight ; and boldly 
imputes to his antagonists an intention to subvert aU 
government y teu*, morale ^ and religion. Propose any 
thing with a view to the improvement of the existing 
practice, in relation to law, government, and religion, 
he will treat you with an oration upon the necessity 
Md utility of law, government, and religion. Among 
the several cloudy appeUatives which have been com- 
monly employed as cloaks for misgovemment, there 
is none more conspicuous in this atmosphere of illusion 
than the word order. As often as any measure is 
brought forward which has for iu object to lessen the 
sacrifice made by the many to the few, social order ia 
the phrase commonly opposed to its progress. 

'By a defalcation made from any part of the mass of 
factitious delay, vexation, and expense, out of which, and 
in proportion to which, lawyers* profit is made to fiow— by 
any defalcaUon made from the mass of needless and worse 
than useless emolument to office, with or without service of 
pretence of service— by any addition endeavoured to be 
made to the quantity, or Improvement in the quality of 
service rendered, or time bestowed in servke rendered in 
return for such emolument— by every endeavour that has 
for its object the persuading the people to place their fate 
at the disposal of any other agents than those in whose 
hands breach of trust is certain, due fulfilment of it morally 
and physically impossible-toeioi order is said to be en- 
dangered, and threatened to be destroyed.,— (p. 234.) 

In the same way eetabliehment is a word in use to 
protect the bad parts of esteblishments, by charging 
those who wish to remove or alter them, with a wish 
to subvert all good establishments. 

Mischievous fallacies also circulate from, the con- 
vertible use of what Mr. B. is pleased to call dyslogis- 
tic and eulogistic terms. Thus a vast concern is ex- 
pressed for the liberty of the press, and the utmost ab- 
horrence for its licentiousness : but then, by the licen- 
tiousness of the press is meant every disclosure by 
which any abuse is brought to light and exposed to 
shame— by the liberty of the press is meant only pub- 
lications from which no such inconvenience ia to be 
apprehended j and the fallacy consists in employing 
the sham approbation of liberty as a mask for the re J 
opposition to all free dlFcuesion. To write a pamph- 
let so ill that nobody will read it ; to animachert in 
terms so weak and msipid upon great evils, that no 
disgust is excited at the vice, and' no apprehension in 
the evildoer, is a fair use of the liberty of the press, — 
and, is not only pardoned by the friends of govern- 
ment, but draws from them the most fervent eufogium. 
The licentiousness of the press consists in doing the 
thing boldly and well, in striking terror into the guilty, 
and in rousing the attention of the public to Uie de- 
fence of their highest interests. This is the licen- 
tiousness of the press held in the greatest horror by 
timid and corrupt men, and punished by semianimous 
semicadaverous judges, with a captivity of many 
years. In the same manner the dyslogistic and eulo- 
gistic fallacies are used in the case of reform. 

* Between all abuses whatsoever, there exists that connec- 
tion ^-bctv.-een all persons who see each of them, any one 
abuse in which an •(ivantiif:e re-oilts to himself, there exists, 
in point of intercut, that clo.-* and hufficiently understood 
connection, of which intimation has been given already. 
To no one abuse can correction be administered without 
endanL'ering the existence of every other. 

« If, then, with this inward delennination not to sufler, 
so far as dejiends upon himself, the adoj tion of any reform 
which he i«» able to prevent, it should seem to him necessary 
or advisable to put on for a cover, the profession or appear- 
ance of a desire to contribute to such reform— in pursuance 
of the device or fallacy here in question, he will represent 
that which goes by the name of reform as distinguishable 
into two species; one of them a fit subject for approbation, 
the other for disapprobation. That which he thus profeasS 
to have marked for approbation, he will accordingly, for 
the expression of such approbation, characterize by some 
a4)unct of the eulogiatu cast, such as moderate, for ezamide. 
or temperate, or practical, or practicahle. 

<To the other of theM noaOnaUj dktinot species lis wiU, 
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at the same time, attach some adjunct of the dydogistic cafct, 
such as violent, intemperate, extravagant, outra»cou9, theo- 
retical, gpetulativi', ami w forth. 

* Thus, then, iu professiuu and lo iipp«arance, there are m 
his conception of the matter twodibliuci and opposite sppcics 
of reform, to one of which his approbation, to the other his dis- 
approbation is attached. But the species to which his appro- 
bation is attached is an empty species— a species in which no 
individual is, or is intended to be, contained. 

* The species to which his disapprobation is attached is, on 
the contrary, a crowded species, a receptacle in which the 
whole contents of the^*»««— of the genus Reform are inUnded 
to included,— (pp. 2T7, fifTS.) 

AnturatioruU Fa/faci«*— When reason is in onposi- 
tion to a man's interests, his study will naturally be 
to render the faculty itself, and whatever issues trom 
it, an object of hatred and contempt. The sarcasm 
and other figures of speech employed on the occasion 
are directed not merely against reason but against 
thought, as if there were something in the facility of 
thought that rendered the exercise of it incompatible 
with useful and successful practice. Sometimes a 
plan, which would not suit the official person's inter- 
est, IS without more ado pronounced a speculative one ; 
and, by this observation, all need of rational and de- 
liberate discussion is considered to be superseded. 
The first effort of the corruptionist is to fix the epithet 
speculative upon any scheme which he thinks may 
cherish the spirit of reform. The expression is hailed 
with the gteatest delight by bad and feeble men, and 
repeated with the most unwearied energy j and, to the 
word speculative, by way of reinforcement, are added, 
theoretical J visionary , chimerical^ romantic ^ Utopian. 

* Sometimes a distinction is taken, and thereupon a conces- 
sion made. The plan is good in theory i' but it would be had in 
nraetice ). e., its being good in theory does not hinder its being 
bad in practice. 

* SometimoH, as if in consequence of a ferther progress made 
in the art of irrationality, the plan is pronounced to be too 
good to he practicahle ; and its being so good as it is, is thus 
represented as the very c^use of its being bad in practice. 

* in short, such is the perfection at which this art is at length 
arrived, that the verv circumstance of a plan's being suscepti- 
ble of the appellation of a plan, has been gravely stated as a 
circumstance sufficient to warrant its being rejected, if not 
with hatred, at any rate with a sort of occompaninieut, which 
to the million is commonly felt still more galling— with cou- 
tempL'— (p.29e.) 

There is a propensity to push theory too far ; but 
what is the just mference ? not that theoretical pro- 
positions (i.e., all propositions of any considerable 
comprehension or extent) should, from such their ex- 
tent, be considered to be false in loto, but only that, 
in the particular case, inquiry shouW be made whe- 
ther, supposing the proposition to be in the character 
of a rule generally true, an exception ought to be 
taken out of it. It miglit almost be imagined that 
there was something wicked or unwise in the exercise 
of thought ; for every body feels a necessity for dis- 
claiming it. ♦ I am not given to speculation ; I am 
no friend to theories.' Can a man disclaim theory, 
can he disclaim speculation, without disclaiming 
thought ? 

The description of persons by whom this fallacy is 
chiefly employed are those who, regarding a plan as 
adverse to their interests, and not finding it on the 
ground of general utility exposed to any predominant 
objection, have recourse to this objection in the char- 
acter of an instrument of contempt, in the view of pre- 
venting those from lookmg into it who might have 
been otherwise disposed. It is by the fear of seeing 
it practised that tlicy are drawn to speak of it as im- 

fracticabie, * Upon the face of it (exclaims some fee- 
le or pensioned gentleman), it carries that air of 
plausibility, that if you were not upon your guard, 
might engage you to bestow more or less of attention 
upon it ; but were you to take the trouble^ you would 
find that (as it is with all these plans which promise 
80 much), practicability would at last be wanting to 
it. To save yourself' from this trouble, the wisest 
course you can take is to put the plan aside, and to 
think no more about the matter.' This is always ac- 
companied with a peculiar grin of triumph. 

The whole of these fallacies may be gathered toge- 
ther in a little oration, which we will denominate the 



' Noodle^s ' Oration. . 
' What would our ancestors say to this, sir? How 
does this measure tally with their institutions ? How 
does it agree with their experience ? Are w^e to put 
the wisdom of yesterday in competition with the wis- 
dom of centuries ? (Heary hear .') Is beardless youth 
to show no respect for the decisions of mature age ? — 
(Loud cries of hear! hear!) If this' measure is right, 
would it have escaped the wisdom of those Saxon pro- 
genitors to whom we are indebted for so many of our 
best political institutions ? Would the Danes have 
passed it over? Would the Norman have rejected it? 
Would such a notable discovery have been reserved 
for these modem and degenerate times? Besides, 
sir, if the measure itself is good, I ask the honourable 
gentlemen if this is the time for carrying it into exe- 
cution—whether, in fact, a more uniortunate period 
could have been selected than that which 1 e has cho- 
sen ? If this were an ordinary measure, I should not 
oppose it with so much vehemence ; but, sir, it calls in 
question the wisdom of an irrevocable law — a law 
passed at the memorable period of the Revolution.— 
What right have we, sir, to break down this firm col- 
unm, on which the great men of that day stam})t a 
character of eternityf Are not oil authorities against 
this measure, Pitt, Fox, Cicero, and the Attorney and 
Solicitor General? The proposition is new, sir ; it is 
the first time it was ever heard in this house. I am 
not prepared, sir — this house is not prepared, to re- 
ceive it. The measure implies a distrust of his maj- 
esty's government ; their disapproval is sufficient to 
warrant opposition. Precaution only is requsite where 
danger is apprehended. Here the high character of the 
individual m question is a sufficient guarantee against 
any ground of^ alarm. Give not, then, your sanction 
to this measure j for, whatever be its character, if you 
do give your sanction to it, the same man by whom 
this is proposed, will propose to you others to which it 
win be impossible to give your consent. I care very 
little, sir, for the ostensible measure ; but what is 
there behind? What are the honourable gentleman's 
future schemes ? If we jjass this bill, what fresh con- 
cessions may he not require ? What farther de^da- 
tion is he planning for his country ? Talk of evil and 
inconvenience, sir ! look to other countries — study 
other aggregations and societies of men, and then see 
whether the laws of this country demand a remedy, 
or deserve a panegyric. Was the honourable gentle- 
man (let me ask iiim) always of this way of think- 
ing ? Do I not remember when he was the advocate 
in this house of very opposite opinions ? I not only 
quarrel with his present sentiments, sir, but I declare 
very franklj I do not like the party with which he 
acts. If his own motives were as pure as possible, 
tliey cannot but suffer contammation from those with 
whom he is poliHcally associated. This measure may 
be a boon to the constitution, but I will, accept no fa- 
vour to the constitution from such bauds. {Loud cries 
of hear ! hear !) I profess myself, sir, an honest and 
upright member of the British Parliament, and I am 
not afraid to profess myself an enemy to all change, 
and all innovation. I am satisfied with things as tliey 
are ; and it will be my pride and pleasure to hand do^n 
this country to my children as I received it from those 
who preceded me. The honourable gentleman pre- 
tends to justify the severity with which he has at- 
tacked the noble lord who presides in the Court of 
Chancery. But I say such attacks are pregnant with 
mischief to government itself. Oppose ministers, you 
oppose government : disgrace ministers, you disgrace 
government : bring m misters into contempt, you bring 
government into contempt ; and anarchy and civil war 
are the consequences. Besides, sir. the measure is 
unnecessary. Nobody complains of disorder in that 
shape in wtiich it is tne aim of your measure to pro- 
pose a remedy to it. The business is one of the great- 
est importance ; there is need of the greatest caution 
and circumspection. Do not let us be precipitate, sir ; 
it is impossible lo foresee aU consequences. Every- 
thing should be gradual ; the example of a neighbour- 
ing nation should till us with alarm ! The honourable 
gentleman has taxed me with illiberality, sir. I deny 
the charge. I hate innovation, but I love improve- 
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mcnt. I am an enemy to the corruption of govern- 
ment, but T defend its miiuenuc. I dread reform, but 
I dread it only when it is intemperate. I consider the 
liberty of the press as the great palladium of the con- 
stitution , but, at the same time, I hold the licentious- 
ness of the press in the greatest abhorrence. Nobody 
is more conscious than 1 am of the 6]>lendid abilities 
of the honourable mover, but 1 tell him at once, his 
scheme is too good to be practicable. It savours of 
t'topia. It looks well in theory, but it wonH do in 
practice. It will not do, I repeat, sir, in practice ; and 
so the advocates of the measure will find, if. unfortu- 
nately, it should find its way through Pvliament. — 
(Cheers.) The source of that corruption to which the 
honourable member alluded, is in the minds of the 
people ; so rank and extensive is that corruption^ that 
no political reform can have any efl'ect in removmg it. 
Instead of reforming others— instead of reforming the 
state, the constitution, and every thing that is most 
excellent, let each man reform himself ! let him look 
at home, he will find there enough to do, without look- 
ing abroad, and aiming at what is out of his power. — 
(Laud Cheers.) And now, sir, as it is frequently the 
custom in this house to end with a quotation, and as 
the gentleman who preceded me in the debate, has an- 
ticipated me in my favorite quotation of the •* Strong 
eill and the long pull," I shall end with the memora- 
e words of the assembled Barons. — NolumtuUgu 
Anglia mutart.^ 

* Upon the whole, tho following are the characters which 
appertain in common to all the teveral arguments here divtin- 
fuishfxl by the name of fhllacies : — 

' 1. Whatsoever be the measare in )iand, they are, with rela- 
tion to it, irrelevant. 

* 2. They are all of them such, that the application of. these 
irrelet'ant arguments aflfords a presumption either of the wealc- 
ne!>*f or total absence of relevant arg^umeuts on the side on 
which they are employed. 

* 3. To any (food purpose they are all of them unnecessary. 
' 4. They are all of them not only capable of heinfr applied, 

hot actually in the habit of being applied, and with advantage, 
to bad purposes, viz., to the obstruction and defect of all such 
nica»ures hs have for their object the removal of the abuses o ■ 
other irnpcrfections still discernible in the frame and practice 
of the government. 

* 5w By means of their irrelevancy, they all of them consume 
and misapply time, thereby obstructing the course and retard- 
ing the progress of all necessary and usieful business. 

'6. By that irritative quality which, in virtue of their irrelo- 
vancy, with the improbity or weakness of wlijch it is indica- 
tive, they possess, all of them, in a degree more or less consi- 
derable, but in a more particular degree such of them as con- 
sis*, in personalities they are productive of ill-humour, which 
in some iustauces has been productive of bloodshed, and is 
contiuunllv productive, as above, of waste of time and hin- 
drancn of business. 

'7. Ou the part of those who, whether in spoken or written 
discourse?, give utterance to them, they are indicative cither of 
improbity or iiitellcctual weakness, or of a contempt for the 
understandings of those on whose minds they are destined to 
operate. 

'8. On the part of those on whom they operate, they are 
indicative of intellectual weakness; and on the part of those 
la and by whom they are pretended to operate, they are indi- 
cative of improbity, viz., in the shave of insincerity. 

* The practical conclusion is, that in proportion as the 
acceptance, and thence (he utterance, of them can be prevent- 
ed, the understanding of the public will be strengthened, the 
monds of the public will be purified, and the practice of go- 
vernment improved.*— (pp. 359, 960.) 



WATERTON. (Edwburgh Review, 1826.) 

Wanderingtin S&vtk America^ Ou Ifortk-We»t of the United 
States^ and the Antillet, in the yearg 18152, 1816, 1820, and 
1824; vith Original Instructions far the Preservation of 
Birdtf ifCf for Cabinrtf of Natural History. By Charles 
Walerton, Esq. London, Mawman. 4to. 1825. 

Mk. Watekton is a Roman Catholic gentleman of 
Yorkshire, of good fortune, who, instead of passing 
his life at balls and assemblies, has preferred living 
with Indians and monkeys in ttte forests of Guiana. 
He appears in early life to have been seized with an 
unconquerable aversion to Piccadilly, and to that train 
of meteorological questions and answers, which forms 
tb6 gxeat staple of ^oolite English conversation, Ftom 



a dislike to the regular form of n jountal, l)e throws 
his travels into detached pieces, which he, rather af- 
fectedly, calls Wanderings — an^ of irhich we shall 
proceea to give some account. 

His first Wandering was in the year 1812, through 
the wilds of Demerara and Essequibo, a part of ci-de- 
vant Dutch Guiana, in South America. The sun ex- 
hausted him by dnv, the musquitoes bit him by night ; 
but on w^ent Air. Cnarles Watcrton ! 

The first thing which strikes us in this extraordina- 
ry chronicle, is the genuine zeal and inexhaustible de- 
hght with which all the barbarous countries he visits 
are described. He seems to love the forests, the ti- 
gers, and the apes ;^lo be rejoiced that he is the only 
man there ; that he has left his speciies far away ; 
and is at last in the midst of his olessed baboons I 
He writes with a considerable degree of force and 
vieour ; and contrives to infuse into his reader that 
admiration of the great works, imd undisturbed scenes 
of nature, which animates his style, and has infiuenc- 
cd his life and practice. There is something, too, to be 
highly respected and praised in the conduct of a coun- 
try gentleman, who. instead of exhausting life in the 
chase, has dedicatee! a considerable portion of it to the 
pursuit of knowledge. There are so many tempta- 
tions to complete idleness in the life of a country gen- 
tleman, so many examples of it, and so much los-s to 
the community from it, that every exception ftom the 
practice is deserving of great praise. Some country 
gentlemen must remain to do the business of then 
counties ; but, in general, there are many more than 
arc wanted ; and, generally speaking also, they are a 
class who should be stimulated to greater exertions. 
Sir Joseph Banks, a squire of large fortune in Lincoln- 
shire, might have given up his existence to double- 
barrelled ^ims and persecutions of poachers — and all 
the benefats derivea from his wealth, industry, and 
personal exertion in the cause of science, woula have 
oeen lost to the community. 

Mr. Walerton complains, that the trees of Guiana 
are not more than six yards in circumference — a mas[- 
nitude in trees which is not easy for a Scotch iman- 
nation to reach. Among these, pre-eminent in height 
rises the mora — upon whose top branches, when na- 
ked by age, or dried by accident, is perched the tou- 
can, too high for the gun ot the fowler ;— around this 
are the green heart, famous for hardness ; the tough 
hackea ; the ducalabali, surpassing mahogony ; the 
ebony and letter-wood, exceeding the most beautiful 
woods of the Old World ; the locust-tree, yielding co- 
pal ; and the hayawa and olou trees, ftimishing sweet- 
smelling resin. Upon the top of the mora grows tho 
fig-tree.' The bush-rope joins tree and tree, so as to 
render the forest impervious, as, descending from on 
high, it takes root as soon as its extremity touches 
the ground, and appears like shrouds and stays sup- 
porting the mainmast of a line-of-battle-ship. 

Demerara yields to no country in the world in her 
birds. The mud is fiamiug with the scarlet curlew. 
At sunset, the pelicans return from the sea to the cou- 
rada trees. Among the flowers are the humming- 
birds. The columbine, gallinaceous, and passerine 
tribes people the fruit-trees. At the close or day, the 
vampires, or winged bats, suck the blood of the trav- 
eller, and cool him by the flap of their wings. Nor 
has nature forgotten to amuse herself here in the com- 
position of snakes : — the camoudi has been killed from 
thirty to forty feet long ; he does not act by venom, 
but by size and convolution. The Spaniards aflfirm 
that he ffrows to the length of eighty feet, and that he 
will swallow a bull ; but Spaniards love the superla- 
tive . There is a whipanake of a beaul iful green . The 
labarri snake of a dirty brown, who kills you in a few- 
minutes. Every lovely colour under heaven is lavish- 
ed upon the couuachouchi, the most venomous of rep- 
tiles, and known by the name of the bush-master. 
Man and beast, says Mr. Waterton, fly before him, and 
allow him to pursue an undisputed path. 

We consider the following descnption of the vari- 
ous sounds in these wild regions as very striking, and 
done with very considerable powers of^ style. 

* He whose eye can distinguiah the various beauties of uA- 
cultivated nature, and whose sar is not shut to the wild sonnds 
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in the woods, will be Uelightad in pamliif up tlie river Deme- 
mra. Every now and tlieii, the maiuu or tiiianiou aeuds Tortli 
one long and pluiutivo wiiii»tlo froni the deptlia of the forest, 
and then Ktops; whilst the yelping of the toucuu, and the 
shrill voice of tlic bird callud iii-ju-yo, is heard during the 
interval. The canipanero never fuils to attract the nttcntioa 
of the pa8»enger : at a dihtnnce of nearly three miles you may 
faear this snow-white bird tollin? every four or five uiinute», 
like the diMtaiit convent bell. From six to uiue in the uiorn- 
ing, the forests resound with the uiiugled cries aud stniiiut of 
the feathered race ; after this they gradually die away. From 
eleveH to three all nature is hushed as in a midnight silence, 
and scarce a note is heard saving that of the canipancru aud 
the pi-pi-yo ; it is then that, oppressed by the solar heat, the 
birds retire to the thickest siiude, and wait for the refre»hing 
cool of evening. 

* At suudown, the vampires, Imta, and goatsuckers dart from 
their loueiy retreat, and skim along the trees on the river's 
bank. The different kinds of frogs almost stun the ear with 
their hoarse niid hollow-sounding croaking, while tlie owls 
aod goatsuckers lament and mourn all nigia long. 

* About two hours before daybreak ^'ou will hear the red 
monkey moaning as though in deep distrcs.s ; the lioutou, a 
solitary bird, and only found in the thickest recesses of the 
forest, dbtiuctly articulates ^houtou, houtou,** In a low and 
plaiutive tone, an hour before hunrise ; tlie maam whistlcii 
about the same hour ; the liauna<|uoi, putnca, and uiaroiidi 
uinouace his near ap]>roucli to the eastern horizon, and the 
parrou aud paroquets confirm his arrival Uierc.' — (pp. 1 J — 15.) 

Our good Quixote of Dcmerara is a little too fond of 
apostrophizing : — ^ Traveller ! dost thou think ? 
Reader ! dost thou imaffine !' Mr. Waterton should 
remember, thai the whole merit of these violent devi- 
ations from common style depends upon their rarity, 
and that nothins does, for ten pages together, but the 
indicative mood. This fault gives an air of aflecta- 
tion to the writing of Mr. Waierton, which we believe 
to be foreign from his character and nature. We do 
not wish to deprive him of these indulgences altogeth- 
er j but merely to put him uuon an allowance, and 
upon such an allowance as will give to these figures of 
speech the advantage of surprise ami relief. 

This gentleman's delight and exultation always ap- 
pear to nicrease as he loses sight of European inven- 
tions, and comes to something purely IndiaU; Speak- 
ing of an Indian tribe, he says, — 

« They hid only one gun, and it appeared nisty and nc- 

flected; but their i»oi*oned wcai»oii> were in hnc oitlor. 
*heir blow-pijK^c hunj? from the roof of the hut, can»fully 
suspended by a silk an^* cord ; and on taking a nearer vie^- 
of them, no du'«t seeni«l to hav«» collrctwl tlMTc, nor had 
the glider spun the Minaltc^t web on tlicm ; which sIiowl^I 
that they were in conj'tant u<r. Tlu? jpiivcrs were do<c by 
them, with the jaw-bone of the fi*h jiiiai titil by a >tiing to 
their brim, and a f»mtll wickcrl)a''kot of wihl cutton, which 
hung down to the centre : Ihoy were lurarly full of iK>ison«l 
arrow*. It wa* with tliflicully tlioo Indian^ couhf bo \K-r- 
auaded to part with any of the Wourali poi-oii, thouijli a 
goodpricc wa^olforeil forit: thoy gave u* to understand 
that it wa« imwder ami shot to them, and very ditlicidt to be 
procunxl.*-— (pp. 34, 3ft.) 

A wicker-basket of wild cotton, full of {Kiisoncd ar- 
rows, for shooting fish • This is Indian with a ven- 
gcancc. We tairly admit that, in the conieniphuion 
of such uteuhils, every trail of civilized life is com- 
pletely and effectually banished. 

One of the strange and fanciliil objects of Mr. W»- 
tcrlon's journey was, to obtain a belter knowledge of 
ihc composition ami nature of the Wourali |>oisoii, the 
ingredient with which the Indians i»ois<»n their arrows. 
In the wilds of Kssequibo, far away from any Euro- 
pean selilemenls, there is a tribe ot Indians known by 
the name of Macomhi. The PVourali |>oisou is used 
by all the South Auicrican savages, beiwixi the Am- 
azon and the Oroonoquo ; but the Macoushi Indians 
manufaciurc it with the greatest skill, and of ihe 
greatest sircngih. A vine grows in the forest called 
Wfluralt; and from this vino, together with a good 
deal of nonsense and absurdity, the ))oison is prepar- 
ed. When a native of Mucoushia ffoes in quest of 
feathered game, tic seldom carries his bow and ar- 
rows. It is the blow-nipe he then uses. The reed 
grows to an amazing length, as the part the Indians 
use is from 10 to 1 1 teet long, and no taiiering can be 
perceived, one end being us thick as another ; nor is 
there the slightest appearance of a knot or joint. The 
and which U applied to the mouih is lied round viih 



a small silk grass cord. The arrow is ftom nine to ten 
inches long ; it is made out of the leaf of ajpalm-tree, 
and pointed as sharp as a needle : about an uich of the 
pointed end is poisoned : the other end is buint to 
make it still harder ; and wild cotton is pat around it 
for an inch and a hnlf. The quiver holds ftom dOO to 
<J00 arrows, is from 12 to 14 inches long, and in shape 
like a dice-box. With a quiver of these ^isoned ar- 
rows over his shoulder, and his blow-pipe in lus hand, 
the Indian stalks into the forest in quest of his feath- 
ered game, 

< The:fe generally sit high up in the tall and tufted tiea, 
but still are not out of the Indian's reach ; for hi* blow-pipe, 
at its greatest elevation, will send an arrow three hundnd 
feet. Silent h*i midnig:ht he Ateal^ under them, and fo cau- 
tiously doe* he tread the ground, that tlic fallen leave* rw- 
tie not beneath hu feet Hi* ea» arc oiien to the letit 
sound, while hi« eye, keen as that of the lynx, Is emi4oyed 
in finding out the game in the thickest «bade. Olten he 
imitate:* their cry, and decoys them from tree to tree, till 
they arc within range of hl-s tube. Then taking a poisoned 
arrow from his quiver, he uutt it jn the blow-pqic, and col- 
IccU hjrt breath tor the fatal puff. 

< About two feet from the end through whidi he \A(m% 
there are fastened two teeth of the acouri, and thcw serve 
him for a «ight Silent and swift the arrow flies •nd «1 
dom faiUto pierce the object at which it is sent. SomctioMi 
the wounded bird remains in the Mme tree whoe it wu 
shot, but in tliree minutet falls down at the Indian's feet 
Should he Uke wing, hi< flight is of short duration, and the 
Indian, following in the direction he has gone, is suxeto fiad 
him dead. 

* It is natural to imagine that, when a alight wound only 
i< jn(lictc<I, tlie game will make its eM:ai»c. Far othenri^ ; 
the Wourali iK)i«on instantaneously mixes with Uood or 
water, so that if you wet your finger, and da^h it along the 
poi>oned arrow in the quickest manner possible, you tie 
sure to carry off itome of theiioison. 

* Though three minutes gcnerall v dapse before the con- 
vuNions come on in the wounded hint, still a stupor eri- 
dcntly takes place sooner, and thi« stui>ormanifests itsdf by 
an apparent unwillingnes4 in the bird to move. Thii wa 
very vi.-iUlc in a dying fowl.'— (pi>. 60— 6i.) 

The flesh of the game is not in the slightest degree 
hijured by the poison ; nor does it appear to be cor- 
rupted sooner than thai killed by the gnn or knife. 
For the larger animals, an arrow with a poisoned spila 
is used. 

* Thus armed with deadly itoison, and hungry as the hy- 
»na, he ranges through the fore<>t in quest of the wild beasts' 
track. No hound can act a Kurcr part. Without clothes to 
fetter him, or Mioes to bind his feet, he obberves the foot 
^tci^ of tlic game, where an £uroi)ean eye could not du- 
ccm Ihu smallest vestige. He jiursues it through all its 
turns and windings, with astonishing i»erscverance, and «uc- 
ce^s generally crowns lus eflbrts. The animal, after TcceiT* 
ing the iK)i»oncd arrow, seldom retreats two hundred i«ces 
before it ilroii.^. 

' 111 passing over land (Vom Kssequibo to the Demarara, «e 
foil in >9ritli a drove of wild hogs. Though encumherrd «iih 
liuggngc, and fnligucd with a hard day's walk, au ladian fat 
his Ik>w rcwly, aud Id fly a iioisoued arrow at ooe of tlieiii. 
ft entered ihc chcck-honc, and broke right off.. The wild liof 
was fotuid quite dead nl*out one hundred and seventy paces 
from the place whcro ho had been ahoL He afforded us la 
oxcollcut nud wholeaonio supper.'— (p. 65w) 

Being a iVourali poison fancier, Mr. Waterton has 
recorded several instances of the power of his favour- 
ite drug. A sloth poisoned by it went gently to sleep, 
and died ! a large o.x, weighing one thousand pounds, 
was shot with three arrows ; the poison took effect in 
four minutes, aud in twenty-five minutes he was dead. 
The death seems to be very gentle ; and resembles j 
more a quiet apoplexy, brought on by hearing along 
story, than any other kind of death. If an Indlsn 
ha|>])ens to be wounded with one ot these arrows, he 
considers it as certain death. We have reason to coo- 
sraluialc ourselves, that our method of tcnninatiiig 
disputes is by sword aud pistol, and not by these 
medicated pins; which, we presume, 'will become the 
wca))ons of gentlemen in the new rejmblics of Sooth 
America. 

The ieeond journey of Mr. Waterton, in the year 
1816, was to Peniambuco, in the southern hemispbeie, 
on the coast of Brazil, and tVom tfaeuce be proceeds ta 
Cayenne. His plan was, to have ascended the Ams- 
aon ftom Para, and get into the Rio Negn>| and iiom 
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theDce to have letHined towards the source of the 
£ssequibo. in order to examine the Crystal Mouiitaina, 
and to look once more for Lake Parima, or the White 
Sea ; but on arriving at Caveniie, he found that to 
beat up the Amazon woulcf be lon^ and tedious ; he 
left Cayenne, therefore, in an American ship for Para- 
maribo, went through the interior to Coryntin, stopped 
a few days at New Amsterdam, and proceedeti to 
Demerara. 

* Leave behind you ' (he eays to the traveller) your hif h-Bea* 
toned dMhes,yottr wines and your delicacies; carry iiothiug 
but what is aeoessary fbr your own comfort, and the object in 
view, sod depend upon the skill of an Indian, or your own, for 
fish or game. A sheet about twelve feet long, ten wide, painted, 
snd with loop-holes on each side, will be of great service : in a 
few oiinatcs you can suspend it betwixt two trees in the Blia|)e 
of a rooC Under this, in your hammock, you may defy the 
pelting shower, and sleep heedless of the dews of n ighL A hat, 
a shirt, and a light pair of trowsers, will be all the raiment you 
retjuire. Custom will soon teach you to tread lightly ami bare- 
foot on the little ineaualities of the ground, and show you how 
to pass on, unwounded, amid the mantling briars/ — (|>p. ItS, 

Suakes are certainly an annoyance ; but the snake, 
though high-spirited, is not quarrelsome ; he considers 
his fangs to he given for defence, and not for atinoy- 
Boce, and never inflicts a wound but to defend exis- 
tence. If Tou tread upon him, he puts you to death 
for your cnimsiness, merely because he does not un- 
derstand what ]^ur clumsiness means ; and certauiJy 
a snake, who feels fourteen or fitleen stone stamping 
upon his tail, has little time for reflection, luid may 
be allowed to be poisonous and peevish. American 
tigers generally run away — ^from which several respec- 
table gentlemen in ParUament inferred, in the Ameri- 
can war, that American soldiers would nm away 
also! 

The description of the birds is very animated and 
interesting ; Dut how far does the gentle reader im- 
agine the campanero may be heard, whose size is that 
of a jay ? Perhaps 300 yards. Poor innocent, igno- 
nmt reader ! tmconscious of what nature has done in 
the forests of Cayenne, and measuring the force of 
tropical intonation by the soiuids of a Scotch duck .' 
The campanero may be heard three miles ! — this 
single little bird being more powerful than the belfry 
of a cathedral, ringing for a Aew dean^ust appointed 
on account of shabby politics, small imderstanding, and 
good family ! 

' Tlie fifth species is the colebrated campanero of the 8pan» 
isrds called dara by the Indians, and bell-bird by the Euglish. 
Hf IS about the size of the jay. His plumage is white as snow . 
Go bis forehead rises a spiral tabe alniut three inches long. It 
is jet black, dotted all over with small white feathers. It has 
a coBuauuication with the palate, and when filled with air, 
looks like a spire ; when empty, it becomes pendulous. His 
note is knid and clear, like the sound of a bell, and may be 
heard at the distance of three miles. In the midst of these 
cxieusire wilds, generally on the dried top of an aged mora, 
almost out of gun reach, you will see the campanero. No sound 
ortoBg from any of the winged inhabitants of the forest, not 
evtn the clearly pronounced * Whip-poor- Will," from the 
goatsucker, causaa such astonishment as the toll of the cam- 
panera 

'With many of the feathered race he pays the common 
tribute of a morning and an evening song; and even when the 
meridian sun has shut in silence the mouths of almost the whole 
of animated nature, the eampanero still cheers the forest. 
Vou Itear his toll, and then a pause for a minute, then another 
toil, and then a pause, again, and then a tell, md again a toil, 
and again a paaae.'-— (pp. 117, 118,) 

It is impossible to contradict a gentleman who has 
been in the forests of Cayenne; but we are determined, 
as soon as a campanero is brought to England, to make 
him toll in a puhUc place, and have the distance mea- 
sured. The toucan has an enormous bill, mokes a 
noise like a puppy dog, and lays his eggs in hollow 
trees. How astonishmg are the freaks and fancies of 
nature ! To what purpose, we say, is a bird placed in 
the woods of Cayenne, with a bilia ^rd long, making 
a noise like a puppy dog, and laying eggs in hollow 
trees ? The toucans, to be sure, might retort, to what 
purpose were gentlemen in Bond street created ? To 
^lat purpose were certain foolish prating members of 
PailiaiiMnt croated ?— peateiing tLa House of Com- 



mons with their ignorance and fblljr, and impeding th« 
business of the country? There. is no end of such 
questions. So we will not enter into the metaphysics 
of the toucan. The houtou ranks high in beauty ; his 
whole body is neen, his wings and tail blue ; his 
crown is of'^blacK and blue; he makes no nest, but 
rears his young in the sand. 

* The casaique, in sise, is larger than the starling; he courts 
the society oTmin, but diadaina to live by his labours. When 
nature calls for support, he repairs to the neighbouring forest, 
and there partakes of the store of fruits and seeds, which sha 
has produced in abundance for her aerial tribes. When hia 
repast is over, he returns to man, pays the Utile tribute which 
he owes him for his protection ; he takes his station on a tree 
cJociG to his house ; and there, for hours together, pours forth 
a succession of imitative notes. His own song is sweet, but 
very sliort. If a toucan be yelpioc in the neighbourhood, he 
drops it, aud iuiiiaCes him. Then ne will amuse his protector 
witii the cries of the different s|)ecias of woodpecker} and 
when the slieep bleat, he will dittmctly answer thcni. Then 
conies his own song again, or if a puppy dog or a guinea fowl 
interrupt him, he takes them off admirably, aud by his different 
gestures during the time, you would conclude that he eajoya 
the sport. 

'The cassique is gregarious, and imitates any sound he 
hears with such exactness, that he goes by no other name than 
tliat of mocking-bird amongst the colonists.'->(pp* 137, 128.) 

There is no end to the extraordinary noises of the 
forest of Cayenne. The woodpecker, in striking 
against the tree with his bill, majces a sound so loud, 
that Mr. Waterton says it reminds you more of a 
wood-cutter than a bird. While lying m your ham- 
mock, you hear the goatsucker lamenting like one in 
deep distress — a stranger would take it for u Weir 
murdered by Thurtell. 

'Suppose yourself in hopeless sorrow, begin with aloud 
note, and pronounce ** ha, ha, ha, ha, ha^ ha, ha,*** each note 
lower, till the last is scarcely heard, pausing a moment or two 
betwixt every note, aud you will have some idea of the moan- 
ing of the largest goatsucker in Demerara.*— <p. 141.) 

One species of the goatsucker cries, * Who are you ? 
who are you?* Another exclaims, * Work away, work 
away.' A third, * Willy come go, Willy come go.' 
A fourth, < Whip poor Will, whip poor Will.' It is 
very flattering to us that they should all speak fng- 
litk ! — though we cannot much commend the elegance 
of their selections. The Indians never destroy these 
birds, believing them to be the servants of Jumoo, the 
African devil. 

Great travellers are very fond of triumphing over 
civilized life ; aud Mr. Waterton does not omit the 
opportunity of remarking, that nobody ever stopt him 
in the forests of Cayeime to ask him lor his license, or 
to inquire if he had an hundred a year, or to take away 
his gun, or to dispute the limits of a manor, or to 
threaten him with a tropical justice of the peace. Wa 
ho])e, however, that in this point we are on the eve « f 
improvement. Mr. Peel, who is a man of liigh ch<.;* 
acter and principles, may depend upon it that tl.e 
time is come for his interference^ and that it will be a 
loss of reputation to him not to interfere. If any one 
else can and will carry an alteration through Parlia- 
ment, there is no occasion that the hand of govern- 
ment should appear ; but some hand mutt appear. 
The common people are becoming ferocious, ana the 
perdricide criminals are more numerous than the vi<w 
lators of all the branches of the Decalogue. 

* The king of the vultures is very handsome, and seems to be 
the only bird which claims regal honours firom the surround- 
ing tribe. It is a fact beyond all dispute, that when the scent 
of carrion has drawn together hundreds of the common vul- 
tures, they all retire ttom the carcass as soon as the king of the 
vultnres makes his appearance. When his majesty has satis- 
fied the cravings of his royal stomach with the choicest bits 
from the most stinking and corrupted parts, he generally retires 
to a neighbouring tree, and then the common vultures return In 
crowda to gobble down his leavings. The Indians, as well as 
the whites, have observed this ; for when one of them, who has 
learned a little Enirlish, sees the king, and wiahesyou to have a 
proper notion of the bird, he says, " There is the governor of 
the carrion crows." 

* Now, the Indians have never heard of a parsonage in Dema- 
rara higher than that of governor ; and the colonists, through 
a common miaCake, call the vultures earrion erows. Hence the 
ladiaa, in ordM' ts esprsss the donlnioii oTtUs bird over the 
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comitioii Tultures, tells ybu he is the ifovernor of the carrion 
erows. The SpouiairiU have alao obaerved it, for, through sll 
the Spaaish Main, he ia called Rey de Zamuroa, kiii^ of the 
vultures.'— (p. 146.) 

This, we think, exphiins satisfactorily Ike origin of 
kingly government. As men have * learnt from the 
dog llie paysic of the field/ tliey may probablj have 
lecrnl from the vulture those high lessons ot policy 
upon .which, in Europe, we suppose the whole happi- 
ness of society, and the very existence of the human 
race, to dcpciid. 

Just before his third joucney, Mr. Waterton takes 
leave of Sir Joseph Banks, and speaks of him with 
all'Llionjile regret. 'I saw,' (says Mr. W-) 'with 
fcorrow, that death was going to rob us »f him. We 
tallied of stuffing quadrupeds; I agreed that the lips 
and nose ought to be cut oft*, and stufl'ed with wnx.' 
This is the way great naturalists take an eternal fare- 
well of each other ! Upon stuffing auimals, however, 
we have a word to say. Mr. Waterton has placed at 
the head of his book the picture of what he is pleased 
to consider a nondescript species of monkey. In this 
exhibition our autlior is surely abusing his stuffing 
talents, and laughing at the public. It is clearly the 
lioad of a master in chancery — whom we have often 
seen backing in the House ot Commons after he has 
delivered his message. It is foolish thus to trifle with 
science and natural history. Mr. Waterton gives an 
':uiere:>tiug account of the sloth, an animal of which 
he ujipears to be fond, and whose habits he has studied 
wiih v^^uUar attention. 

'Si>-n'; ypirs ago I fcepl a sloth in my room for si-v^ral 
itioiit 1^. i otXvu took hiiii out of tlio houra and placed liiin 
«(>on t!ic ground,, iu order to have an opportunity of observing 
luii iiiotionii. If the frround were rough, ho would pull himself 
fjiivurdi*, by means of his fore legs, ai a pretty good pace ; and 
!io invariably shaped hk course towards the nearest tree. But 
if I put liiui upon u snuMth and well-trodden part of the road, 
lie appeared to be in trouble and distress : his favourite abode 
wu«s the topmost part of it, ho would hang there for hours to- 
g-^titer, and oAen, with a low and inward cr}', would seem to 
iMitn uie to take notice of him.' — (p. 164.) 

The sloth, in its wild state, spends its life In trees, 
and never leaves them but flrom force or accident. 
The eagle to the sky, the mole to the ground, the 
sloth lo the tree ; but what is most extraordinary, he 
lives Hot vpon the branches, but under them. He 
moves suspended, rests suspended, sleeps suspended, 
a: id p.if^ses iiis life in suspense — like a young clergy- 
mau distantly related to a bishop. Strings of anls 
fhay be observed, says our good traveller, a mile long, 
o:ich carrying in in mouth a green leaf the size of a 
sixpence ! he does not say whether tliis is a loyal pro- 
c^.ssion, like Oak-apple Day, or for what purpose these 
leaves are carried; out it appears, while they are car- 
rying the leaves, that three sorts of ant-bears are busy 
in etuing them. The habits of the largest of these 
three animals are curious, and to us new. We recom- 
mend tlie account to the attention of the reader. 

' rln is clii-^fly found in tlie inmost recesses of the forest, and 
N^ftiw partial to the low and swampy parts near creeks, where 
t;>-< I'roely tree grows. There heroes up and down in quest 
ttl'aiits, of which there is never the least scarcity; so that Ite 
niioa obtikins usutnciont supi)ly of food, with very little trouble. 
II'« tviinint travel fast ; man is superior to him in speed. With- 
4iui Nwittnens to enable him to escape fVom his enemies, with- 
<*.it leoth, the pouession of which would a.sf>ist him iu self-de- 
fi-ncrs »ud without the power of burrowing in the ground, by 
t»hi<'h ho might conceal himKelf from his pursuers, he still is 
I. ipalile of ranfrinj^ through these wilds in perfect safety; nor 
(Um*$ he fear the fatal pressure of the serpent's fold, or the 
I vta of ihe famished jaguar. Nature has formed liis fore legs 
wumleriully thick, and strong, and muscular, and armed his 
fact with three tremendous sharp and crooked claws. Wheu- 
eter he seizes an animal with these formidable weapons, he 
hags it close to his body and keeps it there till it dies through 
pressure, or through want of food. Nor does the ant-liear, in 
the mean time, suffer much from loss of aliment, as it is a well- 
known fact, that he cau go lonrar without food than perhaps 
any other animal, except the land tortoise. His skin is of « 
texture that perfectly resists the bite of a dog; his hinder 
parts are protected by thick and shaggy hair, while hia in^ 
mensn t&i* i" large enough to cover bis whole body. 

*The Indians have a great dread of coming ia contact with 
IIm anl-beari and after dinblinf him ia tile chase, i 



think of a|>proaching him till he be quite dead.*"— ^p. ITIy 
173.) 

The Vampire measures about 26 inches from wing 
to wing. Tneie are* two species, large and small. 
The large suck men, and the smaller birds. Mr. W. 
saw some fowls which had been sucked the nigbt be- 
fore, and they were scarcely able Ito walk. 

*Somo years ago I went to tha river Panmaron with a 
Scotch genlleman, by name TarboL We htmg our hammocks 
iu the thatched loft c^ a planter's house. Next moroing I heard 
this gentleman muttering iu his hammock, and now and then 
letting fall an imprecation or tKo, jufrt about the time be uught 
to have been sayiuj? his morning prayers. " What is the mat- 
ter, sir V said I. soAly \ " is any thing amiss ?" — '* What'- tlie 
mutter 1" answered he, surlily; "why, the vampire* have 
been sucking me lo death." As soon as there was light rnouirh. 
1 went to his hummock, and saw it much stained with bloud. 
*' There," said he, thrunting his foot ont of the hammock, •* hm 
bow these iofernul imps have been drawing my life's bloo I.** 
On examining his fool, 1 fownd the vampire had tapped hi* 
great toe t there was a wound itomewliat less than that madr 
by a leech : the blood was still ooziii^r from it ; I conj«>ctureJ 
Im might have lojtt IVom ten to twelve ounces of blood. Wbi^t 
examining it, I thiak 1 put him into a worse humour by re- 
marking, that an European surgeon would not have been so 
genorous as to have blooded him without making a charfr. 
lie lof>ked up in ray face, but did not say a word : 1 saw he 
was of opinion thai 1 iiud better have spared thia piece of ill- 
timed levity.'— (pp. 176, 177.) 

The story which follows this account is vulgar, 
nuworth of Mr. Waterton, and should have bee:i 
ommitted. 

Every animal has Its enemies. The knd tortoise 
has two enemies, men, and the boa-constrictor. The 
natural defence of the tortoise is to draw himself up 
in his slieil, and to remain quiet. In this state, the 
tiger, however famished, can do nothing with him, for 
the shell is too strong for the stroke of his paw. Man, 
however, takes him home and roasts him — and the 
boa-constrictor swallow.N him wliole, shell and ail, and 
consumes him slowly in the urterior, as the Court ot 
Chancery does a great estate. 

The danger seems to bo much less with snakes and 
wild beasts, if you conduct yourself like a gentleman, 
and are not abruptly intrusive. If you will pa^s un 
gently, you may >^'aik unhurt within a yard of the 
Labairi snake, who would put you to death if you 
rushed upon him. The tuguan knocks yoii down with 
a blow of his paw, if suddenly interrupted^ but will 
run away, if you will give him time to do so. In short, 
most animals look upon man as a very ugly customer; 
and, unless sorely pressed for food^ or for tear of their 
o^n safety, are not fond of attackmg him. Mr. Wa- 
terton, though much given to sentiment, made a La- 
bairi snake bite itself, but no bad consequences ensued 
— ^nor would any bad cons-eouences ensue, if a couit- 
martial were to order a sinful soldier to give him^eif 
a thousand lashes. It is barely possible that the 
snake had some faint idea whom and what he was 
biting. 

Insects are the curse of tropical climates. The bfle 
rouge lays the foundation of a tremendous nicer. In 
a moment you are covered with ticks. Chigoes bury 
themselves in your flesh, and liatch a colon}' of youa^ 
chigoes in a lew hours. They will not live toaetiier, 
but every chigoe sets up a separate ulcer, and has his 
own private portion of jjus. Flies get entry into your 
mouth, into your eyes, into your nose ; you eat flies, 
drink flies, and breathe fties. Lizards, cockroachi's, 
and snakes, get into the bed ; ants eat up the book^ ; 
scorpions sting you on the foot. Every thing biles, 
stings, or bruises ; every second of your existence yoi: 
are wounded bv some piece of animal life that nobody 
has ever seen before, except Swammerdam and Me- 
riam. An insect with eleven legs is swimming in your 
teacup, a nondescript with nine wings is struggling in 
the small beer, or a caterpillar with serend dozen 
eyes in his belly is hastening over the bread and but- 
ter ! All nature is alive, and seems to be gathering 
all her entomological hosts to eat you up, as you arc 
standing, out of your coat, waistcoat, and breeches. 
Such are the tropics. All this reconciles us to our 
dews, fogs, vapours, and drizzle — ^to our apothecaries 
rujshing about with garglea and tincttires— to our odd. 
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Britiflhy CQUtitntioiial eoughS) ton thioats, and swell- 
ed facet. 

We come now to the counterpart of St. George and 
the Dragon. Every one knows that the large snake of 
tropical climates throws himself upon his prey, twists 
the folds of his body round the victim, presses him to 
death, and then eats him. Mr. Waterton wanted a 
large snake for the sake of his skin ; and it occurred 
to him, that the success of this sort of combat depend- 
ed upon who began first, and thai if he could contrive 
to fluiff himself upon the snake, he was just as likely 
to send the snake to the British Museum, as the snake, 
if allowed the advantage of prior occupation, was to 
eat him up. The opportunities which Yorkshire 
sq aires liave of combe.ting with the boa-constrictor 
are so few, that Mr. Waterton must be allowed to tell 
his own story in his own manner. 

< Wo went slowly on in silence, without morinf our arms or 
heads, in order to prevent all alarm as much as poeaible, ieat 
the snake should glide off, or attack us in self-defence. I car- 
ried the Unee perpendicularly before me, with the point about 
a foot from the ground. The snake had not moved ; and on 
gettinfr up to him, I struck him with the lanoe on the near 
eidp^ ju^t behind the neck, and pinned him to the ground. That 
momeat tbo negro next to me seized the lance and held it firm 
in \u place, while I dashed bead foremost into the den to gran- 
plf with the snake, ami to get hold of bit tail before he could 
do any mischief. 

* Oa pinning him to the ground with the lance, he gave a 
trtnendous loud hiss, and the littlo dog ran away, bowling as 
he wenL We had a sharp firay in the den, the rotten sticks 
flyiog on all sides, and each party struggling for superiority. 
I Mlied out to the second negro to throw himself upon me, as 
I found I iru not heavy enough. He did so, and the additional 
v«ight was of great service. I had now got firm bold of his 
tail; and after a violent struggle or two, ho gave in, finding 
hioMetf overpoarerad. Thia was the moment to secure him. 
So, while the first negro continued to bold the lance firm to the 
pound, and the other was helping me, I contrived to unlooae 
my braces, and with them tied up the snake's mouth. 

'Tlie snake, now finding himself in an unpleasant situation, 
tried to better himself, and set resolutely to work, but we 
overpowered him. We contrived to make him twi«t himself 
round the shaft of the lance, and then prepared to convey him 
out of the forest. I stood at his head, and held it firm under 
my arm, one negro supported the belly, and the other the tail, 
la this order we bpfj^an to move slowly towards home, and 
reiciwd it after resting ten times : for the unake was too heavy 
for us to support him without sti^ping to recruit our strength. 
Ai» we proceeded onwards with him, he fought hard for f^- 
dom, hut it was all in vain.'— (pp. 203—204.) - 

One of these combats we should have thought snffi- 
.^. r..- -. — „.. X.— .!._ z .. .ug B^tish Mu- 

and Mr. Wa- 



cient for glory, and for the interest of the British Mu- 
Kum. But Hurcules killed two snakes 



terton would not be content with less. 

'There was a path where timber had formerly been 
drareed along. Here I observed a young coulacanara, ten 
feft long, slowly moving onwards ; I saw he was not thick 
enou;? n to break my arm. In case he got twUted round it. — 
There was not a moment to be lost. I laid hold of hi^ tail 
w!(h the left hand, one knee being on the ground ; with the 
h2ht I took off my hat, and held it as you would hold a 
sfaield for defence. 

' The snake instantly turned, and came on at me, with his 
hetd about a yard from the ground, as if to ask me, what 
bu^ness I had to take liberties with his tail. I let him come. 
Musing and open-mouthed, within two feet of my face, and 
then, with all the force I was master of, I drove my fi»t. 
shielded by my hat, full in his Jaws. He was stunned ana 
confounded by the blow, and ere he could recover himself, 
T had >ic\7.fA his tliroat with both hands. In such a position 
that he could not bite me ; I then allowed him to coil him- 
self round my body, and marched oflf with him as my law- 
ful prize. He preued me hard, but not alarmingly so.' — 
(pp. 206, 207.) 

When the body of the large snake began to smell, 
the vultures immediately arrived. The king of the 
^Itures first gorged himself, and then retired to a 
hree tree, while us subjects consumed the remainder. 
It does not appear that there was any favouritism. 
When the king was full, all the mob vultures ate alike ; 
neither could Mr. Waterton perceive that there was 
aay division into Catholic and Protestant vultures, 
or the majority of the flock thought it essentially vul- 
torish to exclude one third of their number from the 
blood and entrails. The vulture, it is remarkable, 
Deter eats live animali. He seemt to abhor e^ery 



'thing whkh has not the relish of potreaeiBce snd fla- 
vour of death. The following is a characteristic spe* 
cimen of the little inconveniences to which travellers 
are liable, who sleep on the feather-beds of the forest. 
To see a rat in a room in Europe insures a night of 
horror. Every thing is by comparison. 

* About midnight, as I was lying awake, and in great fain, 
I heard the Indian aav, "Madsa, ma^a, you nc hear ti- 
ger ?" I listened attentively, and heard the softly sounding 
tread ofhU feet ta he approached us. The moon had gone 
dowrt; but every now and then we could get a glance of 
him by the light of our fire ; he was the jaguar, for 1 could 
see the »\)oU on his body. Had I wi^thed to have fired at 
him, I was not able to take sure aim, for I was in such pain 
that I could not turn myaelf in my hammock. The Indian 
would have fired, but I would not allow him to do ko. a^ I 
wanted to see a little more of our new visitor ; for it la not 
every day or night that the traveller is favoured wit u an 
undisturbed sight of the jaguar in hifi own forests. 

* Whenever the flre got low, the jaguar came a littlo 
nearer, and when the Indian renewed it, he retired abrupt- 
Iv ; sometimes he would come within twenty yardu, and 
then we had a view of him, sitting on his hind legs like a 
dog ; sometime!) he moved slowly to and fro, and at other 
times we could hear him mend his race, as if impatient. At 
Ihst the Indian, not reli.«(hing the idea of having such com- 
pany in the neighbourbood,cotild contain himself no longer, 
and set up a most tremendous yell. The jaguar bounded 
off like a race-horse, and returned no more ; it appeared by 
the prints of his feet next morning, that he was a full- 
grown jaguar.*— (pp. 212, 213.) 

We have seen Mr. Waterton fling himself npon a 
snake ; we shall now moimt him upon a crocodile, un- 
dertaking that this shall be the last of his feats exhi- 
bited to the reader. He had baited for a cayman or 
crocodile, the hook was swallowed, and the object was 
to pull the animal up and secure him. < If you pull 
him up,' say the Indians, < as soon as he sees you on 
the bnnk of the river, he will nm at you and destroy 
you.' ' Never mind,' says our traveller, • pull away, 
and leave the rest to me.' And accordingly he places 
himself upon the shore with the most ol the canoe in 
his hand, ready to force it down the throat of the cro- 
dile as soon as he makes his appearance. 

«Bt the time the cayman was within two yards of me, I 
saw he was in a state of fear and perturbation ; I instantly 
dropped the mast, sprunR uu, and jumped on his back, turn- 
ing half round a.^ I vaultea, so that I gained my seat with 
my face in a riRht pos-ition. I immediately seized his fore 
legs, and, by main force, twisted them on his back; thus 
they served me for a bridle. 

* He now seemed to have recovered from his surpriee, 
and probably fancving himself in hostile company, he be- 
gan to plunge furiously, and lashed the sand with his long 
and ix>werful tail. I was out of reach of the strokes of it, 
by being near his head. He continued to ilunge and strike, 
and made my seat very uncomfortable. It must have been 
a fine sight for an unoccupied spectator. 

* The people roared out in triumph, and were so vocife- 
rous, that it was some time before they heaid me tell them 
to pull me and my beaxt of burden farther in land. 1 was 
appreheniiive the roye might break, and then there would 
have been every chance of going down to the rep ions un- 
der water with the cayman. That would have been more 
perilous Uian Arion's marine morning ride :— 

" Delphini insidens, vada caerula sulcat Arion.»' 
•The people now dragged u» above forty yards on the 
sand ; it was the &nt and last time I was ever on a cay« 
man's back. Should it be asked how I managed to keep my 
seat, I would answer— I hunted for some years with Lord 
Darlington's fox hound's.— (pp. 281, 383.) 

The Yorkshire gentlemen have long been famous 
for their equestrian skill j but Mr. Waterton is the first 
among them of whom it could be said, that he has a 
fine hand upon a crocodile. This accursed animal, so 
ridden by Mr. Waterton, is the scourge and terror of 
all the large rivers in South America near the line. 
Their boldness is such, thai a cayman has sometimes 
come out of the Oroonoque, at Angnstura, near the 
public walks where the people were assembled, seized 
a full-grown roan, as big as Sir William Curtis after^ 
dhmer, and hurried him into the bed of the river for' 
his food. The governor of Angostura witnessed this 
circumstance himself. 

Our Eboncic traveller had now been nearly eleren 
months in the desen, and not in vain. Shau we ex* 
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prett <mr doiibts, or shall w% confideDtlr state at once 
the immense wealth he had acquired f— a prodigious 
variety of insects, two hundred and thirty oirds, ten 
land-tortoises, five armadillos , two large serpents, a 
sloth, an ant-oear, and a ca^an. At Liverpool, the 
custom-house officers, men ignorant of Linofleus, got 
hold of his collection, detained it six weeks, and in 
spite of remonstrances to the treasuiy, he was forced 
to pay very high duties. This is really perfectly ab- 
surd i that a man of science cannot bring a pickled 
armadillo, for a collection of natural history, without 
paying a tax for it. This surely must have happened 
m the dark days of Nicolas. We cannot doubt but that 
such paltry exactions have been swept away, by the 
manly and liberal policy of Robinson and Huskisson. 
That a great people should compel an individual to 
make them a payment before he can be permitted to 
land a stufied snake upon their shores, is, of all the 
paltry custom house robberies, we ever heard of, the 
most mean and contemptible — ^but Major rerum ordo 
ruucitur. 

The fourth journey of Mr. Waterton is to the United 
States. It is pleasantly written ; but our author does 
not appear as much ai home among men as among 
beasts. Shooting, stuffing and pursuing are his occu- 
pations. He is lost in places where there are no bushes, 
snakes, nor Indians-— but he is full of good feeling 
wherever he goes. We cannot avoid introducing the 
following passage :^— 

< The steamboat from Quebec to Montreal had above five 
hundred Iriih emigrant* on board. They were going " they 
hardly knew whither," far away from dear Ireland. It 
made one'a heart ache to see them all hudrUed together, 
, without any expectation of ever revisiting their native soil. 
We feared that the sorrow of leaving home for ever, the 
miserable accommodations on board the ship which had 
brought them away, and the touting of the angry ocean, in 
a long and dreary voyage, would have rendered them cal- 
lon* to good behaviour. But it was quite otherwise. They 
conducted themselve* with great propriety. Every Amen- 
c»n on board seemed to fed for them. And then " they 
were so full of wretchedness. Need and opprewion stared 
within their eyes. Upon their backs hung ragged misery. 
The world was not their friend." « Poor, dear Ireland," 
exclaimed an aged female, as I was talking to her, **1 shall 
never see It any more !" '—(pp. 369, 360.) 

And thus it is in every region of the earth ! There 
is no country where an Englishman can set his foot, 
that he does not meet these miserable victims of Eng- 
lish cruelty and oppression — ^banished from their coun- 
try by the stupidity, bigotry, and meanness of the 
English people, who trample on their liberty and con- 
science, oecause each man is afVaid in another reign, 
of being out of favour, and losing his share in the spoil. 

We are always glad to see America praised (slavery 
excepted). And yet there is still, we fear, a party in 
this country, who are glad to pay their court to the 
timid and tne feeble, by sneering at this great specta* 
de of human happuiess. We never think of it without 
considering it as a great lesson to the people of Eng- 
land, to look ioto tneir own affairs, to watch and sas- 
pect their rulers, and not to be defrauded of happiness 
and money by pompous names and false pretences. 

* Our western brother is in possesion of a country replete 
with every thinff that can contribute to the happiness and 
comfort of mankind. His code of laws, purified by expe- 
rience and common sense, has fully answered the expecta- 
tions of the public By acting up to the true spirit of this 
code, he has reaped immense advantaj^es from it His ad- 
vancement, as a nation, has been rapid beyond all calcula- 
tion ; and, young as he is, it may be remarked without any 
impropriety, that he is now aaually readinf; a salutary les- 
son to the rest of the civilized world.*— (p. 273.) 

Now, what shall we say, after all, of Mr. Waterton ? 
That he has spent a great part of his life in wandering 
in the wild scenes be describes, and that he describes 
them with entertaining zeal and real feeling. His 
stories draw largely sometimes on our faith ; but a 
man who lives in the woods of Cayenne must do many 
odd things — thingfs utterly unknown to the dwellers in 
Hackney and Ilighgate. We do not want to rein up 
Mr. Waterton too tightly— because we are convinced 
he goes best with his head free. But a little less of 
apostrophe, and some faint suspicion of hit own pow- 



ers of humour, wqpld Unprove this genUemsn't style. 
As it is, he has a considerable talent at describmg. 
He abounds with good feeling ; and has written a veij 
entertaining book, which hurries the reader out of hit 
European parlour, into the heart of tropical forests, 
and gives, over the rules and the cultivaticHi of the 
civilized parts of the earth, a momentary soperioriiy 
to the freedom of the savage, and the wild beaoties of 
nature. We honestly Tecommend the book to oar 
readers : it is well worth the perusal. 



MAN TRAPS AND SPRING GUNS. (EDnfiuaoH 
Review, 1821.) 

Aeports <(f Ctuet argued and delermintd in the Court o/JRng'i 
B€7tdi, in HOary Termf 60th Geo. III. IdHO. By Hichaid 
v. Bamewall, of Lincoln's Inn, £sq. Barrister-at-Law^aad 
Edward H. Alderson, of the Inner Temple, Eaq^ Banwter- 
at-Law. Vol. III. Part U. London, 1890. 

Most of our readers will remember, that we very 
lately published an article upon the use of steel traps 
and spring guns ; and, m the course of discussion, had 
occasion to animadvert upon the report of Mr. Justice 
Best's judgment, in the case of Ilott and Wilkes, as 
reported in Chetwynd^s EdUion of Burn's Justice, pub. 
lisned in the spring of the present year. In the Moni. 
ing Chronicle, of the 4th of June, 1821, Mr. Justice 
Best is reported to have made the following obsem* 
tions in the King's Bench : — 

* Mr. Justice Best said, Mr. Chetwynd^s book having beea 
mentioned by my learned brother Bayley, I must take this 
opportunity, not without some pabi, of adverting to what I 
am reported, in his work, to have said in the case of Dott 
V. Wilkes, and of correcting a most gross m»repre«entation. 
I am reported to have concurred with the otlier indues aad 
to have delivered myjudgment at considerable uinjjtb, asd 
then to have said, "This case has been discussed at the bar, 
as If these engines were exclusively resorted to for the (to- 
tection of game ; but I consider them as lawfully applicablf 
to Uie protection of every species of property a^ainat un- 
lawful trespassers." This is not what I stated'; but tl:e i>srt 
which I wish more particularly to deny, as ever havio; 
said, or even conceived, is thi^^'* But if even ther mi«*bi 
not lawfully be used for the protection of game, I, for one, 
should be extremely glad to ado)>t such means, if they weie 
found sufficient for that puxpoee." I confess I am surprtMl 
that this learned person should suppose, from tbe note of 
any one, that any person who ever sat in a court of jurtioe 
as a judge could talk such wicked nonsense as I am made 
to talk; and I am surprised that he should venture to nve 
the authority he does for what he has published ; for I nnd. 
that the reference he gives in the appendix to his book UZ 
Bam. and Aid. 304, where there is a correct report of that 
case, and where it will be found that every word uttncd 
by me is directly contrary to what I am supposed, by Mr. 
Cnetwynd*s statement of the case, to have aaid. I don*: 
trouble the court with reading the whole of what I dki *ij 
on that occasion, but I will just say that I said — " My brt'tfcrr 
Bayley has illustrated this case by the question which be 
asked, namdy. Can you indict a man for putting v^jini 
guns in his enclosed field ? I think the question put br 
Lord Chief Justice Gibbs, in the case of Dean v. Clayton, ia 
the Common Fleas, a still better illustration, viz. Can yoa 
justify entering: into enclosed lands to take away sun*^ to 
set ? If both ihese questions must be answered in the nep i- 
tive, it cannot be umawfiil to set spring guns in an <3»clo««(l 
field, at a distance from any road, giving such notice th&t 
they are set, as to render it in the h^hest dei^ree probable 
that all persons in the neighbourhoodmust know that thry 
are so set Humanity requires that the fullest notice i^os- 
aible should be given ; and the law of England will nnt 
sanction what is inconsistent with humanity.*' A popular 
woric has quoted this report f^om Mr. Chetwynd's work. 
but has omitted this important Une (wliich omission reminds 
one of the progress of a thing, the name of which one d'>es 
not choose to mention,) "that I had concurred in what bsd 
fallen from the other judge*;'* and omitting that line, they 
state, that one had said, '< It is my opinion, that with nnikn, 
or without notice, this might be done.»* Nowr, concunic? 
with the other judp^es, it Is impossible I should say that. It 
is right that this should be corrected, not that I entertain 
any angry feeling, for too much time has elapsed since then 
for any anger to remain on my mind; but all I dalm, with 
respect to the observations made in that work, f^ev ere as 
they are, (and I, for one, feel that I should dewrvc n** 
mercy if I should ever entertain such doctrine*,) is th&t I 
may not be misrepresented. It is not necesmry for roe, m 
this place, to say, that no man entertains more horror of the 
dooferiae I sm suppoacd to have laid down than I do, chii 
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the life of nan is to be treated Uglitly and i i w U ir q pently, in 



of rame. I am sure no man can justly impute to me such 
widccd doctrines. It is unnecesstry for me tti say, that I 
efitartain no ouch sentiments ; and therefore I hope I ehall 
be ezcuMd, not on account of my own feelings, but as far 
as tlie public are intere^ed in the character of a judge, in 
taying, tlMt no person should blame a judge for what has 
been unjustly put into his mouth.' 

His lordship's speech is reported in the New Times 
of the same date, as follows :— > 

«Mr. Justice Best said, *' My brother Bayley has quoted 
Mr. Chetwynd*s edition of Bum: I am surprised that the 
l<>arned author of that work should have made me talk 
cuch mi^tchierous nonsense, as he has given to the public, in 
a report of my judgment, in the case of Ilott and Wilkes. 
I am still more surprised, that he should have sufi'ered this 
jud^ent to remain uncorrected, after he had seen a true 
report of the case in Bamwall and Alderaon, to which re- 
\K>ti he has referred ia his appendix." Mr. Chetwynd's 
report has the following passage: "^r. Justice Best con> 
curred with the other judges." His lordship concluded as 
fuliowi :— " This case has been discussed at the bar, as if 
these inquiries were exdusirely resorted to for the protec* 
tion of game ; but I considered them as lawfully applicable 
to the protection of orery species of property against un- 
lawful tre^assen. But \f cren they mifM not UuffiMy he 
MtAfor tkt pr auction of gamuy JJitr one ekould he extremeltf 
glad to adopt ouch nteaettreef if thejf were found ei^ficient for 
Xkat pnrpoee.** 

'A popular periodical work contains the passage just cited, 
witli the omission of the words **conciirred with the other 
Tudgea.** Of this omission I have reason to complain, because, 
if it had been inserted, the writer of the article could not have 
said, "Ii follows, that a man may put his fellow-creatures to 
d«ath for any infringement of his property, for picking the 
aloes and blackberries off his hedges ; for breaking a few dead 
meks out of tliem by night or by day, vitk reeiatanre or with- 
out Ttsisiance^ with warning or without warning." The 
judges with whom Mr. Chetwynd makes me concur in opinion, 
all give their judgment on the ground of due notice being given> 
I do not complain of the other obeervationB eontained in this 
work ; they would have been deserved by me had I ever ut- 
tered such an opinion as the report of Mr. Chetwynd has 
stated me to have delivered. The whole of what I said will 
be foand to be utterly inconsistent with the statement, by 
those who will read the case in ** Barnewall and Aldenon." I 
will only trouble the court with the passage which will he 
fbuDd in the report of my judgment, in ** 3 Barnewall and Al- 
der»on, 319:" — ^* It cannot be unlaw Ail to set spring guns in an 
enclosed field, at a distance from any rood, giving such notioo 
that they are let, as to render it in the highest degree probable 
(bat all persons in the neighbourhood must know that they 
arc 6o set. Humanity required that the fhllest notice possible 
•hould be given ; and the law of England will not sanction 
what ifi inconsi.- tent with humanity.'* I have taken the first 
spportunity of saying this, because I think it of importance to 
the public that such a misrepresentation of the opinion of one 
of the judges ehoold not be circulated without some notice.' 

We subjoio the report of Messrs. Barnewall and 
Alderson, here alluded to, and allowed by Mr. Justice 
Bust to be correct. 

' Beet J. The act of the plaintiff could only occasion mere 
nominal damage to the wood of the deAmdant. The injary 
that the plaiatifl*s trespaas has brought upon himself is ex- 
tmnety severe. In such a ease, one cannot, without pain, 
decide against Che action. But we must not allow our feelings 
to induce us to lose sight of the principles which are essential 
to the rights of property. The prevention of intrusion upon 
properly is one of these rig^hts; and every proprietor is 
allowed to use the force that is abeobUelif necessary to vindi- 
cate it. If he uses more than is akeohitebf necessary, he ren- 
ders himself responsible for all the consequences of the excess. 
Thus, if a man comes on my land, 1 cannot lay bands on him to 
reioove him until I have desired him to go off. If be will not 
depart on request, I cannot proceed immediately to beat 
hinif but must endeavour to push him off. If he is too power- 
ful for me, I cannot use a dangerous weapon, but must first call 
in aid other assistance. I am speaking of out-door property, 
and of cases in which no fblony is to be apprehended. It is 
erident, also, that this doctrine is only applicable to trespasses 
committed in the presence of the owner of the property tres- 
paaeed on. When the owner and his servants are absent at 
the time of the trespass, it can only be repelled by the terror 
of spring-guns, or other instruments of the same kind. There 
ii m such case no possibility of proportk>ning the resisting 
force to the obetinacy and violence of the trespasser, as the 
owner of the doea may and is required to do where he is pre- 
«BL nersisBodlitiaetioabstwesKtbsaMdesfdeisBcsef 



one q>eeies of out-door property and another, (eswept in eans 
where the takmg or breaking mio the property anounta to 
felony.) If the owner of wooda cannot sot spring-guns in Ida 
wood, the owner of an orchard, or of a field with potatoes or 
turnips, or any other crop usually the object of plunder, can- 
not set them in such field. How, theni are thew kinds of pro- 
perty to be protected, at a distance from the residence or tho 
owner, in the night, and in the absence of his servants f It has 
been said that tlie law has provided remedies for any ii^uriea 
to such things by action. But the offender must be detected 
before he can be subjected to an action ; and the expense of con- 
tinual watching for this purpose would ofleu exceed the value 
of the property to be protected. If we look at the subject ia 
this point of view, we may find amongst -poor tenants, who aro 
preveuted Arom paying their rents by the plunder of their 
crops, men who are more objects of our compassion than the 
wanton trespasser, who brings on himself the injury which lie 
suffers. If an owner of a close cannot set spring-guns, he can 
put glass bottles or spikes on the top of a wall, or even have a 
savage dog, to prevent pernous from entering his yard. It has 
been said, in argument, that you may see the glass bottles or 
spikes { and it is admitted, that if the exact »pot where these 
guaa are set was pointed out to the trespscAer, he could not 
maintain any action for the injury he received from one of 
them. As to seeing the glass bottles or spilips, that must de- 
pend on the circumstance whether it be light or dark at the 
time of tho trespass. Bui what difference does it make, whe- 
ther the trespasser be told the gun is set in such a spot, or that 
there are guns in different parts of such a field, if he has no 
right to go on any part of that field ? It is absurd to say you 
may set the guns, provided you tell the trespasser exactly 
where they are set, becau&e then the setting them could answer 
no purpose. My brother Barley has illustrated this case, by 
the question which he asked, namely, Can you indict a man for 
putting spring-guns in his enclosed field % I think the question 
put by Lord u. J. Gibbe^ in the case of the Common Pleas, a 
still better illustration, via., Can you justify entering into 
enclosed lands, to take away guns so set? If both these ques- 
tions must be answered in the negative, it caimot be unlawful 
to set spring-guns in an enckised field, at a distance from any 
road, giving such notice that they are set as to render it in the 
highest degree probable that all persons in the neighbourhood 
must know that they are so set. Humanity requires that the 
Ailieat notice possible should be given ; and the law of England 
will not sanction what is inconsistent with humanity. It has 
been said in argument, that it is a principle of law, that you 
cannot do indirectly what you are not permitted to do directly. 
This principle is not applicable to the case. You cannot shoot 
a man that comes on your land, becauw you may turn him off 
by means less hurtful to him ; and, therefore, if you saw him 
walking in your field, and were to invite him to proceed on 
his walk, knowing that he must tread on a wire, and so shoot 
himself with a spring-gun, you would bo liable to all the conse- 
quences that would follow. The invitation to him to pursue 
his walk is doing indirectly what, by drawing the trigger of a 
gun with your own hand, is doue directlj'. But the csbe is just 
the reverse, if, instead of inviting him to walk on your land, 
you tell him to keep off, and warn him of what will follow if he 
does noL It is also said, that it is a maxim of law, that you 
must so use your property as not to injure another's. This 
maxim I admit; but I deny Its application to the case of a 
man who comes to trespass on my property. It applios only 
to cases where a man has only a transient property, such as in 
the air or water that passes over his land, and which ho must 
not cormpt by nuisance ; or wliere a man has a qualified pro- 
perty, as m land near another's ancient windows, or in land 
over which another has a right of way. In the first case, he 
must do nothing on his land to stop the livht of the windows, 
or, in the isecond, to obstruct the way. This case has been 
argued, as if it appeared in it that the guns were set to pro 
serve game ; but that is not so : they were set to prevent tres- 
passes on the lands of the defendant. Without, however, saying 
m whom the property of game is vested, I say that a man has 
a right to keep persons off his lands, in order to preserve the 
game. Much money is expended iu the protection of game ; 
and it would be hard if, iu one night, when the keepers are 
absent, a gang of poachers might destroy what Inis beuu kept 
at so much cost If you do not allow men of landed estates to 
preserve theirgame, you will not prevail on them to reside in 
the country. Their poor neighbours will thus loso their pro- 
tection and kind ofSicea ; and the government the support that 
it derives from an independent, enlightened, and unpaid ma- 
gistracy.' 

As Mr. Justice Best denies that he did say what a 
very respectable and grave Jaw publication reported 
him to nave said, and as Mr. Chetwynd and ms re* 
porter have made no attempt to vindicate their report, 
of course our observations cease to be applicable. 
Tliere is certahily nothing in the term report of Mr. 
Justice Best's speech which calls for any degree of 
moral criticism ; nothing but what a respectable and 
tempeiate judge might faiiiy bavo otteied. Had mck 
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rer, to observe, that we have L};»*««7*"^°* neighbourhood must know ilieya«» 
Mr. Justice Beit's opinion, aa Alderson there u a act. Humani»yrMoir«l that the fiil- 



We beg leave, however^ 
never said tliat it was Mi . 

reported in Chetwynd, tliat a man might be put to 
death without notice., but without teaming ; by wliich 
we meant a very dinerent thing. If notice was given 
on boards, that certain grounds were guarded by 
watchmen with fire arms, the watchmen, feeiing per- 
haps some littie respect for human life, would proba- 
bly call out to the man .to stand and deliver himself 
up ; — ' Stop, or I'll shoot you !' * Stand, or you are a 
dead man !'-~or some such compunctious pnrases aa 
the law compels living machines to use. But the trap 
can give no such waming-^an present to the intruder 
no alternative of death or surrender. Now these dif- 
ferent modes of action in the dead or the living guard, 
is what we alluded to in the words vnikout tvaming. 
We meant to characterize the ferocioua, unrelenting 
nature of the means used — and the words are perfectly 
correct and applicable, after all the printed notices in 
the world. Notice is tne communication of something 
about to happen, after some little ioterval of time. 
Warning is tne communication of some imminent dan- 
ger. Nobody gives another notice that he will imme- 
diately shoot him through the head — or warns him 
that he will be a dead man in less than thirty years. 
This, and not the disingenuous purpose ascribed to us 
by Mr. Justice Best, is the explanation of the offend- 
ing words. We are thoroughly aware that Mr. Justice 
Best was an advocate for notice, and never had the 
most distant intention of representing his opinion 
otherwise : and we really must say, that (if the report 
had heen correct) there never was a juaicial speech 
where there was so little necessity for having recourse 
to the arts of misrepresentation. We are con\inced, 
however, that the report is not correct — and we are 
heartily glad it is not. There is in the Morning 
Chronicle an improper and offensive phrase, wiiich 
(now we know Mr. Justice Best's style better) we 
shall attribute to the reporters, and pass over without 
further notice. It would seem, from the complaint of 
the learned judge, that we had omitted something in 
the middJe of the quotation from Chetwynd ; whereas 
we have quoted every word of the speech as ChetwjTid 
has given it, and only began our quotation after the 
pn»liminary observations, because we had not the 
most distant idea of denying that Mr. Justice Best 
considered ample notice as necessary to the legality 
of these proceedings. 

Tlicre are passages in the Morning Chronicle alrea- 
dy quoted, and in the term report, which we must 
take the liberty of putting in juxtaposition to each 
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When the owner and his servants 
are absent at the time of the trespass, 



place to say, that It can only be rei)eUed by the terror of 
no man entertains spring Kuns, or other instnunents of 
tne same kind. There is in such cases, 
no ()OS8ibiUty of proportioning the re- 
sisting force to the obstinacy and vio- 
lence of the trespasser, as the owner of 
the close may, and is required to do, 
when he is present.— 817. 
Without saying in whom (he proper- 
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lightly and indif- 
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preservation of in order to preserve the came. Much 
game and the a- money is expended on (he protection 
' ' 'of game; and it would be hard if. In 
one night, when the keepert are abeent, 
a gang of poachers might destroy what 
has been kept at so much cost. — ^890. 

If an owner of a close cannot set 
sprint 
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musement of sp irt- 
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prinr guns, he cannot out glass bottles 
>r spikes on the top of a wall. — 318. 

If both these questions must be an- 
swered In the negative, it cannot be 
unlawful to set spring guns in an en- 
closed Add, at a distance from any 
iM mad; glvlncfgdi notice that they are 



that case. — Mom, and the law of England will net sane 
Chron. tion what la inconsistent with human 

Ity.— Bamewott and Jltdereon.— 919, 

There is, perhaps, some little inconsistency in these 
op})osite extracts ; but we have not the smallest wish 
to insist upon it. We are thoroughly and honestly 
convinced, that Mr. Justice Best's horror at the de- 
struction of human life for the mere preservation of 
game is quite sincere. It is impossible, indeed, that 
any human being, of common good nature, could pq- 
tertain a different feeling upon the subject, when it is 
earnestly pressed upon him; and though, perhaps, 
there may be Judges upon the bench more remarkable 
for imperturbable apathy, we never heard Mr. Justice 
Best accused of HI nature. In condescending to notice 
our observations, in destroying the credit of Ch.n- 
wynd's report, and in withdrawing the canopy of liis 
name from the bad passions of country gentlemen, he 
has conferred a real favour upon the public. 

Mr. Justice Best, however, must excuse us for say- 
ing, that ve are not in the slightest degree convinced 
by his reasoning. We shall suppose a fifth judge to 
have delivered his opinion in the case of Ilott against 
Wilkes f and to have expressed liimself in the follow- 
ing manner. But we must caution Mr. Chetwynd 
a^inst introducing this fifth judge in his nex; rditioa 
ot Bum's justice ; and we assure him that he is only 
an imaginary personage. 

< My brother Best justly observes, that prevention 
of intrusion upon private property is a right which 
every proprietor may act upon, and use force to v^n- 
dicate — ^Ihe force absolutely necessary for such vindi- 
cation. If any man intrude upon anotiier's lands, tiie 
proprietor must first desire lum to go off, then lay 
naiuls upon the intruder, then push him off; and if 
that will not do, call in aid other assistance, before 
he uses a dangerous weapon. If the proprietor uses 
more force than is absolutely accessary, he readers 
himself responsible for all the consequences of the ex- 
cess. In this doctrine I cordially concur ; and adm're 
(I am sure, with him) the sacred regard wliich our 
law every where exhibits for the life and safe(y of 
man — its tardiness and reluctance to proceed to f x- 
treme violence : but my learned brother then observes 
as follows ; — " It is evident, also, that this dociriiif n 
only applicable to trespasses committed m the yi"- 
sencc of the owner of the property trespassed up f-n. 
When the owner and his servants are absent at tK" 
time of the trespass, it can only be repelled by th^; 
terror of spring guns, or other instruments of the sam" 
kind." If Mr. Justice Best means, by the terror ./ 
the spring guns, the mere alarm that the no(icp ei- 
cites — or the powder without the bullets — noise y\',il - 
out danger — it is not worth while to raise an argument 
upon the point ; for, absent or present, notice or ne 
notice, such means must always be lawAil. But if my 
brother Best means that in the absence of the prrprl- 
etor, the intruder may be killed by such instruments: 
after notice, this is a doctrine to vrtiich 1 never cs? 
assent ; because it rests the life and security of the 
trespasser upon the accident of the proprietor* s pre- 
sence. In tnat presence there must be a most caui'> 
ous and nicely graduated scale of admonition and 
harmless compulsion ; the feelings and safety of the 
inXruder are to be studiously consulted ; but if Business 
or pleasure call the proprietor away, the intruder may 
be instantly shot dead by the machinery. Such a 
state of law, I must be permitted to say, is too incon- 
gruous for tnis or any other cotmtry. 

' If the alternative is the presence of the owner and 
his servants or such dreadful conseouences as these, 
why are the ovmer or his servants aUowed to be ab- 
sent ? If the ultimate object in preventing such intru- 
sions is pleasure in sporting, it is better tnat pleastire 
should be rendered more expensive, than that the life 
of man should be rendered so precarious. But why is 
it unpossible to proportion the resisting force to the 
obsUnaey of the tnaptsser in the mboeooe of Iht pio- 
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pnetor ? Why may not an intruder be let gently down I spring ffuns. 
into five feet of liquid mud 7 — why not caught in a box : evil innictec 

whidi §hall deiain him till the next morning? — ^why ' ** *-"*- * 

not held in a toolhless trap till the proprietor arriree f 
— «ach traps as are sold m all the iron shopv in this 
city i We are bound, according to my brother Best, 
to inqaire if these means have been previously resort- 
ed to ; for upon his own principle, ^nreater violence 
must not be used, where less will suflice for the remo- 
val of the intruder. 

• There are cro^is. I admit, of essential importance 
to agriculture, whicn will not bear the expense of vigi- 
lance; and If there are districts where such crops are 
exposed to such serious and disheartening depreda- 
tion, that may be a good reason for additional severity 
of the legislator, and not of tne proprietor. If the le- 
gi.slature enacts fine and imprisonment as the punish' 
meni for stealing turnips, it is not to be endured that 
the proprietor should award to this crime the pun- 
ishment of death. If the fault is not sufficiently pre- 
vented b^ the nonisbmenls already in existence, he 
must wait till tne frequency and flagrancy of the oU 
fence attract the notice, and stimulata the penalties of 
those who make laws. He must not make laws (and 
those very bloodv laws) for himself. 

■ i do not say toat the setter of the trap or gun al- 
lures the trespasser into it ; but I say that the punish- 
ment he mtends for the man who trespasses after no- 
tice is death. He covers bis spring gun with furze 
and heath, and gives it the most natural appearance 
he can ; and in that gun he places the slugs by which 
he means to kill the trespasser. This killing of an 
uiichaJienged, unresisting person, I really cannot help 
considering to be as much murder as if the proprietor 
had shot the trespasser with his gun. Giving it all 
the attention in my power, 1 am utterly at a loss to 
distinguish between tne two cases. Does it signify 
whose hand or whose foot pulls the string which moves 
the trigger ? — the real murderer is he who prepares 
the instrument of death, and places it in a position 
that such hand or foot may touch it for the purposes 
of destruction. My brother Holroyd says, the tres- 
passer who has haa a notice of guns being set in the 
wood is the real voluntary agent who pulls the trigger. 
But I most certainly think that he is not. He is the 
animal agent, but not the rational agent — ^he does not 
intf^nd to put himself to death ; but he foolishly trusts 
in the chance of escapmg, and is any thing but a vo- 
kintary agent in firing the gun. If a trespasser were 
to rush into a wood meaning to seek his own destruc- 
tion—to hunt for the wire, and when found, to pull it, 
he would indeed be the agent in the most philosophi- 
cal sense of the word. But, after entering the wood, 
he does all he can to avoid the gun — keeps clear of 
every suspicions place, and is baffled only by the su- 
perior canning of'^him who planted the gun. How the 
firing of the gun then can be called his act— his volun- 
tary act — I am at a loss to conceive. The practice 
has unfortuiiately become so common, that the first 
person convicted for such a murder, and acting under 
the delusion of right, might be a fit object of royal 
mercy. Still, in my opinion, such an act must legally 
be considered as murder. 

' It has been asked, if it be an indictable offence to 
set such guns in a man's own around ; but let me first 
put d much greater question— -Is it murder to kill any 
man with such instruments ? If it is, it must be in- 
dictable to set them. To place an instrument for the 
purpose of committing murder, and to surrender (as in 
such cases you must surrcnoer) all control over its 
operation, is clearly an indictable oficnce. 

'All my brother judges have delivered their opinions 
as if these guns wore often set for the purposes of ter- 
ror, and not of destruction. To this I caa only say, 
that the moment any man puts a bullet into the spring 
gun, he has fomu other purpose than that of terror ; 
and if he does not put a DuUet there, he never can be 
the subject of argument in this court. 

< My Lord Chief Justice can see no distinction be- 
tween the case of tenter-hooks upon a wall, and the 
placing of spring guns, as far as the lawfulness of both 
Is concemed. But the distinctions I take between the 
case ol tenter-hooks npon a wall, and the aetting of 



spring ffuns, are founded-^] st, in the magnitude of the 
I evil inflicted ; 2adly, in the great dificrence of the no- 
tice which the trespasser receives ; 3dly, in the very 
difierent evidence of criminal iateniion in the trespaM- 
er; 4thly, in the greater value of the property in- 
vaded ; othly, in the greater antiquity of the abuse. 
To cut the migers, or to tear the hand, is of course a 
more pardonable injury than to kill. The trespasser} 
in the day-time, sees the spikes ; and by day or night| 
at all events, he sees or feels the wall. It is impossi- 
ble he should not understand the nature of such a pro- 
hibition, or imagine that his path lies over this wail; 
whereas the victim of the spring gun may have gone 
astray, may not be able to read, or may tirst cross the 
armed soil in the night time, when he cannot read^— 
and so he is absolutely without any notice at all. In 
the next place, the slaughtered man may be perfectly 
innocent in his purpose, which the scaler of the walls 
cannot be. No man can get to the top of a garden 
wall without a criminal purpose. A garden, by the 
common consent and feeling of mankind, contains 
more precious materials than a wood or a field, and 
may seem to justify a greater jealousy and care. 
Lastly, and for these reasons, perhaps, the practice of 
putting spikes and glass bottles has prevailed for this 
century past j and the right so to do has become, from 
time, and the absence of cases, (for the plaintifi*, in 
such a case, must acknowledge himself a thief,) inve- 
terate. But it is quite impossible, because in some 
trifling instances, and in much more pardonable cir- 
cumstances, private vengeance has usurped upon the 
province of law, that I can, from such slight abuses, 
confer upon private vengeance the power of life and 
death. On the contrary, I think it my imperious duty 
to coutend, that punishment for such offences as these 
is to be measured by the law, and not by the exagger- 
ated notions which any individual may form of the 
importance of his own pleasures. It is my duty, in- 
stead of making one abuse a reason for another, to re- 
call the law back to its perfect state, and to restrain 
as much as possible the mvcntion and use of private 
punishments. Indeed, if this wild sort of justice is to 
be tolerated, I see no sort of use in the careful adapta- 
tion of pnnishments to crimes, in the humane labours 
of the mwgiver. Every lord of a manor is his own 
Lycurgus, or rather his own Draco, and the great pur- 
pose of civil life is defeated. Inter nova tormentorum 
genera nuuhinasqve exitiales, silent legea. 

< Whatever be the law, the question of humanity is 
a separate question. I shall not state all I think of 
that person who, for the preservation of game, would 
doom the innoceut — or the guilty intruder, to a sudden 
death. I will not, however (because I am silent re- 
specting individuals) , join in any undeserved panegy- 
ric of the humanity of the Eiigllsn law. I cannot say, 
at the same moment, that the law of EngUnd allows 
such machines to be set after public notice ; and that 
the law of England sanctions nothing but what is hu- 
mane. If the law sanctions such practices, it sanc- 
tions, in my opinion, what is to the last degree odious, 
unchristian, and inhumane. 

< The case of the dog or bull I admit to be an ana- 
logous case to this : and I say, if a man were to keep 
a dog of great ferocity and power, for the express pur- 
pose of guarding s gainst trespass in woods or fields, 
and that dog was to kill a trespasser, it would be mur- 
der in the person placing him there for such a purpose. 
It is indinercnt to me whether the trespasser is slain 
by animals or machines intentionally brought there for " 
that purpose : he ought not to be slain at all. It is 
murder to use such a punishment for such an ofience. 
If a man puts a ferocious dog in his yard^ to guard his 
hoiise from burglary, and that dog strays into the 
neighbouring field and there worries the man, there 
wants, in this case, the murderous and malicious spi- 
rit. The dog was placed in the yard for the legal pur- 
pose of guarding the house against burglary ; for which 
crime, if caught in the act of perpetrating it, a man 
may legally be put to death. Tnere was no primary 
intention here of putting a mere trespasser to death. 
So, if a man keep a ferocious bull, not for agricultural 
purposes, but for the express purpose of repelling tret- 
pesaera, and that bull occasion tbe death of ft tiefpuS' 
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er, it is mafder : the MenHotuU infiicHon ttf dmOh by 
any meant for nteh sort ofoffencet, consHtuUa the mur- 
der : a right to Idll for such reasons cannot be acquired 
by the foolhardiness of the trespasser, nor by any sort 
or notice or publicity. If a man were to blow a trum- 
pet all over the country, and say that he would shoot 
any man who asked him how he did. would he acquire 
a right to do so by such notice ? Does mere publica- 
tion of an unlawful intention make the action lawful 
wliich follows ? If notice is the principle which con- 
secrates this mode of destroying human beings, I wish 
my brothers had been a little more clear, or a little 
more unanimous, as to what is meant by this notice. 
Must the notice be always actual, or is it sufficient 
that it is probable ? May these guns act only against 
those who fiave read the notice, or against all who 
might have read the notice ? Tne truth is, that the 

J>ractice is so enormous, and the opinions of the most 
earned men so various, that a declaratory law upon 
the subject is imperiously required.* Common Hu- 
manity required it after the extraordinary difference 
of opinion which occurred in the case oi Dean and 
Clayton. 

* For these reasons, I am compelled to differ from 
my learned brothers. We have all. I am sure, the 
common object of doinx justice in sucn cases as these ; 
we can have no possible motive for doing otherwise. 
Where such a superiority of talents and numbers is 
against me I must of course be wrong ; but I think it 
better to publish my own errors than to subscribe to 
opinions of the justice of which I am not convinced. 
To destroy a trespasser with such machines, I think 
would be murder ; to set such uncontrollable machines 
for the purpose of committing this murder, I think 
would be inoictable ; and I am. therefore, of opinion, 
that he who suffers from sucn machines, has a fair 
P^round of action, in spite of any notice ; for it is not 
m the power of notice to make tnem lawful.' ■ 



HAMILTON'S METHOD OF TEACHING LAN- 
GUAGES. (£lDiirBt7noH Review, 1826.) 

1. The Ootpd of St. John, in iMvn, aieipUd to the HamOto- 
m'an 9y$temt Oy am Andytieal and Interiineaiy Trentlation. 
Executed under the immediate direction ox James Ham- 
ilton. London, 1894. 

9. The €h*pd qf 8t. John, adapted to the Hamtltonian Syt- 
tem, fry an Analytical and Tntwineary T^an$lation from the 
Italian^ with fial Inttruetiont/or ita uae, even hy Aoae who 
era wholly ignorant q/' the Language, For the vet qf Schoole* 
By Jtmes Hamilton, iiuthor of thA Hamiltonian System. 
London, 1836. 

We have nothing whatever to do with Mr. Hamil- 
ton personally. He may be the wisest or the weakest 
of men : most dexterous or most municcessfhl in the 
exhibition of his system ; modest and proper, or pruri- 
ent and preposterous in its commenoation : by none 
of these considerations is his system Itself affected. 

The proprietor of Ching's Lozenges must necessa- 
rily have recourse to a newspaper, to rescue from ob- 
livion the merit of his vennifuge medicines. In the 
same manner, the Amboyna tooth-powder must de- 
pend upon the Herald and the Mommg Post. Unfor- 
tunately, the system of Mr. Hamilton has been 
introduced to the world by the same means, and has 
exposed itself to those snspicions which hover over 
splendid discoveries of genius, detailed in tlie daily 
papers, and sold In sealed boxes at an infinite diversity 
of prices^but with a perpetual inclusion of the stamp, 
ana with an equitable aiscount for undelayed pay- 
ment. 

It may have been necessary for Mr. Hamilton to 
have hadf recourse to these means of making known 
his discovbries, since he may not have haa friends 
whose names and authority might have attracted the 
notice of the public ; but ft is a misfortune to which 
his system has been subjected, and a difiieulty which 
it has still to overcome. There is also a singular and 
somewhat ludicrous condition of giving toarranted lee- 

* This hM been done. 



•pfif ; by whidi is meant, W0 pmame, thai tbeBMiBef 
is to be returned, if the progress is not made. Ws 
should be curious to Imow how poor Mr. Hamilton 
would protect himself from some svrindljng scholur. 
who, having really leamt all that the master protessed 
to teach, should counterfeit the grossest ignorance of 
the Gospel of St. John, and refused to constiue a sin- 
gle verse, or pay a farthing ? 

Whether Mr. Hamilton's translations are good or 
bad, is not the question. The point to determine is, 
whether very close interlineal translations are helps in 
learning a language ? Not whether Mr. Hamilton has 
executed these translations faithfully and judiciousiy. 
Whether Mr. Hamilton is or is not the inventor of the 
system which bears his name, and what his claims to 
originality may be, are also questions of very second- 
rate importance ; but they merit a few observations. 
That man is not the discoverer of any art who first 
says the thing ; but he who first says it so lon^, and 
so loud, and so clearly, that he compels mankmd to 
hear him— the man who is so deeply impressed with 
the importance of the discovery that he will take no 
denial, but at the risk of fortune and fame, pushes 
throup[h all opposition, and is determined that what 
he thmks he has discovered shall not perish for want 
of a fair trial. Other persons had noticed the effect 
of coal gas in producmg light ; but Winsor worried 
the town with b«d English for three winters before he 
could attract any serious attention to his views. Many 
persons broke stone before Macadam, but Macadam 
felt the discovery more strongly, statea it more clear- 
ly, persevered in it with greater tenacity, wielded his 
hammer, in short, with greater force than other men, 
and finally succeeded in bringing his plan into general 
use. 

Literal translations arc not only not used in our 
schools, but are eenerally discountenanced in them. 
A literal translation, or any translation of a schuol. 
book, is a contraband article in English schools, which 
a sclioolmaster would instantly seize, aa a cui^tom. 
house officer would a barrel of gin. Mr. Hamiltoa, 
on the other hand, maintains, by books and lectures, 
that all boys oueht to be allowed to worlc with literal 
translations, and that it is by far the beat method uf 
learning a lan^age. If Mr. Hamilton's system is 
iust, it Is sad tnfline to deny his claim to originality, 
by statmg that Mr. Locke has said the same thin^, or 
that others have said the same thinff, a century earlier 
than Hamilton. They have all said it so ieebly, that 
their observations have passed evb eilerUio: and if 
Mr. Hamilton succeeds in being heard and tollowed, 
to him be the glory— because from him have proceed- 
ed the utility and the advantage. 

The works upon this subject on this plan, publisbed 
before the time of Mr. Hamilton, are Montanus's edi- 
tion of the Bible, with Pignini's interlineary Latia 
version ; Lubin's New Testament, having the Greek 
interlined with Latm and German ; Abbe L'Olivet's 
Pens^es de Ciceron ; and a French work by the Abbe 
RadoQvilliers, Paris, 1768— and Locke upon Educa* 
tion. 

One of the first principles of Mr. Hamilton is, to ia- 
troduce very strict literal, interlinear translations, as 
aids to lexicons and dictionaries, and to malLe so much 
use of them as that the dictionary or lexicon will be 
for a long time little required. We will suppose tlie 
language to be the Itahan, and the book selected to 
be the Gospel of St. John. Of this Gospel Mr. Ham- 
ilton has published a Icey, of which the following is aa 
extract : — 

1 1 UA principio era 11 Verbo e fl Verbo en 
In the beginning vmu the Word, and Ae Word wet 
appresso Dio, e il Verbo ere Dio. 
near to Qod, and the Word woe Ood, 
t A Questro era nel principio appreaso Dio. 
Thie vxw M fft« Nf I'ntu'nf near to Chd* 
,2 per mezzo di lui tutte le coce furon fatfce: 

By meant qf him eU the ttwa wen eamde .• end 
■enza di lui nuUa fu fatto di cid che « alaia 
without qfhim nothing wot mede of thei, whidh ie M« 
fatto. 
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*A kirn 
dwli uomini: 

1 £ la Ittoe 



la Ttta, 
the I/*,! 



e U 



Tito en 



«8 ' 



■plendtt tra le tenebre^ % le 
banno non ammessa la. 



tenebre 

darknem kam not mdmiua ktr. 

Vl fu un uomo mandato da Dio che 



*8. 



Bomara 
tttU hf Ood, wko did fUNiM 



S^*" 



IttI tutti 
^ikim off 



Tkartwu 
li Oioyanni, 
AiM#c{f John. 
,- (^uestl Tenne qual testimone, affln dl rendere 

. Tku CMM liktu witneny 

teitunoiuaiiza alia luce, onde per 

Mmony to Oa lig^wktiua bu 

mgkt Mitte.' 

In this way Mr. Hamilton contends (and appeanto 
US to cootend jostly), that the language may be ac- 

3 aired with much greater ease and despatch, thah by 
le ancient metboa of beginning with grammar , — and 
proceeding with the dictionary. We will presume at 
present, that the only object is to read, not to write, 
or speak Italian, and that the pupil instructs himself 
from the key without a master, and is not taught iir a 
class. We wish to compare the plan of fin^g the 
English word in such a hteral translation, ic that of 
finding it in dictionaries— and the method o ending 
with grammar, or of taking the grammar at an ad* 
Tsnced period of knowledge in the language, rather 
thsn at the beginning. Every one will admit, that of 
9il the disgusting labours of life, the labour oflexic^m 
and dictionary is the most intolerable. Nor Is there a 
greater object of compassion than a fine boy, full of 
snimal spirits, set down in a bright sunny day, with 
tn heap of unknown words before him, to be turned 
into English, before supper, by the help of a ponder- 
ous dictionary alone. The object in looking into a 



dictionary can only be to exchange an unknown sound 
for one that is known. Now, it seems indisputable,— 
thar the sooner this exchange is made the better. Ilie 
greater the number of such exchanges which can be 
made in a given time, the greater is the progress, the 
more abundant the copia verborum obtained by the 
scholar. Would it not be of advantage if the dictio- 
nanr at once o|)ened at the required pace, and if a 
seir.moving index at once pointed to the requisite 
word ? Is any advantage gained to the world by the 
time employed first in findmg the letter P, and then 
in finding the three guiding letters P R I ? This ap- 
pears to us to be pure loss of time, justifiable only if 
It is ineviuble ; and even after this is done, what an 
infinite multitude of difficulties are heaped at once 
upon the wretched beeinner ! Instead of being reser- 
ved for his greater skill and maturity in the language, 
he must employ himself in discovering hi which of 
many senses which his dictionary presents the word 
li to be used ; in considering the case of the substan- 
tiTe, and the syntaxical arrangement in which it is to 
b«* pUced, and the relation it bears to other words.— 
The loss of time in the merely mechanical part of the 
old plan is immense. We doubt very much, if an av- 
mge boy, between ten and fourteen, will look out or 
lind more than sixty words in an hour ; we say noth- 
wi? at present of the time employed in thinkmg of the 
moanmg of each word when he has found it, but of 
the mere naked discovery of the word in the lexicon 
or dictionary. It must be remembered, we say an 
everage boy-not what Master Evans, the show boy, 
can do, nor what Master Macarthy, the boy who is 
vnipl every day, can do, but some boy between Mac- 
Jrthy and Evans ; and not what this medium boy can 
do, while his masligophorous superior is frowning 
over him ; but what he actually does, when left in the 
midst of Doisy boys, and with a recollection, that, by 
sending to the neighbouring shop, he can obtain any 
quantity of unripe gooseberries upon credit. Now, if 
this statement be true, and if there are 10,000 words 
m the Gospel of St. John, here are 160 houn employ- 
ed m the mere digital process of turning over leaves ! 
Mt, m much less time than this, any boy of averaire 
qmckness might learn, by the Hamiltonian metM, 
^?gynie the whole four Gospels, with tbs greatest 
^cooacy, and tiM most acrapillinis coirecdietf. Th« 
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luoe I intetlineal tianslatioii of ooom tpins the tnmble and 
Ugk I time of this mechanical labour. Immediately under 
the Italian word is nlaced the English word. The un* 
known sound therefore is inttaatUy exchanged tor one 
that is known. The labour here spared is of the most 
irksome nature ; and it is spared at a time of liie the 
most averse to such labour ; and so painful is this la- 
bour to many boys, that it forms an insuperable obsta- 
cle to their progress. They prefer to be fiogged, or 
to be sent to sea. It is useless to say of any medicine 
that it is valuable, if it is so nauseous that the patient 
flings it away. You must give me, not the best medi- 
cine you have in your shop, but the best you can get 
me to take. 

We have hitherto been occupied with finding the 
word ; we will now suppose, after running a dirty fin- 
ger down many columns^ and after many sighs and 
groans, that the word is found. We presume the 
Cttle fellow working in the true orthodox manner 
without any translation; he is hi pursuit of the Greek 
word BaAAoi, and, after a long chase, seizes it as gree- 
dily as a bailiii possesses himself of a fugacious cap- 
tain. But alas ! the vanity of human wishes : — the 
never sufiiciently to be pitied stripling has scarcely- 
congratulated himself upon his success^ when he fin^ 
Ballo to contain tlie following meanmgs in Heder- 
ick's Lexicon : — 1. Jacio; 2. Jaculor; 3. Ferio ; 4. 
Figo ; 5. Saucio ; 6. Atlingo ; 7. Projicio ; 8. Kmltto ; 
9. Profundo; 10. Ponoi 11. Immitto; 12. Trader— 
13. Committoi 14. Condo; 15. .Sdifico; 16. Verso » 
17. Flecto. Suppose the little rogue, not quite at 
home in the Latin tongue, to be desirous of affixing 
English significations to these various words, he has 
then, at the moderate rate of six meanings to every 
Latin word, one hundred and two meanings to the 
word Ballo : or if he is content with the Latin, he 
has then only seventeen.* 

Words, in their origin, have a natural or primary 
sense. The accidental associations of the people who 
use it, afterwards give to that word a great number ot 
secondary meanmgs. In some words the primary 
meaning is very common, and the secondary meaning 
venr rare. In other instances it is just the reverse ;— - 
and in very many the particular secondary meaning is 
pointed out by some preposition which accompanies it, 
or some case by wliich it is accompanied. But an ac- 
curate translation points these things out gradually as 
it proceeds. The common and most probable mean- 
ings of the word Ballo, or of any other word, arc, hi 
the Hamiltonian method, insensibly but surely fixed 
on the mind, wliieh, by tne lexicon method, must be 
done by a tentative process, frequently endmg in grose 
error, noticed with peevishness, punished with sever- 
ity, consuming a great deal of time, and for the most 
part only corrected, after all, by the accurate viva voeg 
translation of the master— or, m other words, by the 
Hamiltonian method. 

The recurrence to a translation is treated hi our 
schools, as a species of imbecility and meanness ; just 
as if there was any other dignity here than utility,— 
any other object in learning languages, than to turn 
something you do not understand, into something you 
do understand, and as if that was not the best metnod 
which effected this object in the shortest and simplest 
manner. Hear upon this point the judicious Locke : — 
* But if such a man cannot be got, who speaks eood 
Latin, and being able to instruct your son u all these 
parts of knowledge, will undertake it by this method, 
the next best is to liave hhn taught as near this way 
as may be— which is by taking some easy and plea- 
sant book, such as .^sop's Fables, and writing the 



* In addition to the other needlen difficulties and miseries 
entailed upon children who are teaming langusfes, their 
Greek Lexicons five a Latin in.otesd of an Enclish transla- 
tion ; and a boy of twelve or thirteen years of age, whose 
attainments in Latin sxe of course but moderate, is expected 
to make it the vehicle of knowledge for other languages. 
This is setting the short-«ightcd and blear-eyed to lead the 
blind ; and is one ot those aJBicting pieces of absurdity 
which escape animadveiston, because tney are, and have 
long been, of daily occurrence. Mr. Jones has published an 
English and Greek Lexicon, which we recommend to tiie 
nonoe of all persons engaged in education, and not i 
"^ Sgsii^ sll ImptpyeBMBt 
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English tnnsktion (made as literal as it can be) in i bos read the T^uinent. Whea ke hu read the Epitoae,ii 



one line, and the Latin words which answer eaoh of 
them just over it in another. These let him read every 
day over and over again, till he perfectly understands 
the Latin ; and then go on to another faole, till he be 
also perfect in that, not omitting what he is already 
perfect in, but sometimes reviewing that, to keep it 
in his memory ; and when becomes to write, let these 
be set him for copies, which, with the exercise of his 
hand, will also advance him in Latin. This bein^ a 
more imperfect way than by talking Latin unto him, 
the formation of the verbs first, and afterwards the 
declensions of the nouns and pronouns perfectly learn- 
ed by heart, may facilitate his acquaintance with the 
genius and manner of the Latin tongue, which varies 
the signification o£ verbs and nouns, not as the modem 
languages do, by particles prefixea, but by changing 
the last syllables. More than this of grammar I think 
he need not have till he can read himself << Sanctii 
Minerva" — with Scioppius and Perigonius's notes.' — 
Locke on Educationj p. 74, folio. 

Another recommendation which we have not men- 
tioned in the Hamiltonian system is. that It can be 
combined, and is constantly combined, with the sys* 
tern of Lancaster. The Key is probably sufficient for 
those who iiave no access to classes and schools : but 
in an Hamiltonian school during the lesson, it is not 
left to the option of the child to trust to the Key 
alone. The master stands in the middle, translates 
accurately and literally the whole verse, and then asks 
the boys the English of separate words, or challenges 
them to join the words together, as he has done. A 
perpetual attention and activity is thus kept up. The 
master, or a scholar (turned into a temporary Lan- 
castrian master), acts as a living lexicon ; and, if 
the thing is well done, as a lively and animating lex- 
icon. How is it possible to compare this with the 
solitary wretchedness of a poor lad of the desk and 
lexicon, sufibcatcd with the nonsense ofgrammarians, 
overwhelmed with every species of difficulty dispro- 
portioned to his age, and driven by despair to peg top, 
or marbles ? 

* Taking these principlet us a basis, the teacher forme hie 
class of eight, ten, tioentjf, or one hundred. The number is of 
little moment, it being as easy to teach a greater as a smaller 
one, and brings them at once to the language itself, by reciting, 
with a loud articninte voice the first verse thus : 1% in, prut- 
dpio beginning, yerbttm Word, erat was, et and, Verhum 
Word, erat was, apud at, D«Mm God, et and, Verkum Word, 
erat was, Deut QoA. Having recited the word once or twice 
himself, it is then recited preciaefy in the same manner by any 
person of the class whom he may deem most capable ; the 
person copying his manner and intonations as much as possible. 
When the verse has been thus recited, by six or eight persons 
of the class, the teacher recites the Sd verae in the same man- 
ner, which is recited as the former by any members of the 
class; and thus continues until he has recited from (en to 
tie«Zpe verses, which usually constitute the first lesson of one 
hour. In throe lessons, the first Chapter may be thus readily 
translated, the teacher gradually diminishing the number of 
repetitions of the same verse till iha fourth lesson, when each 
member of the class 'translates his verse in turn fiom the 
mouth of the teacher ; from which period fifty, sixty, or even 
seventy, verses may be translated in the time of a lesson, or one 
hour. At the setenth lesson, it is invariably found that the 
class caa translate without the assistance of a teacher farther 
than for occasional correction, and for those words they may 
not have met in the preceding chillers. But, to accomplish 
this, it is absolutely necefsary thot erery member of the class 
know every vord of all the preceding lessons ; which, is, how- 
ever, an easy tasV, the words being idways taught him in class, 
and the pupil besides being able to refer to the Icey whenever 
he is at a loss— the key translated in the very words which the 
teacher has used in the clasi, fyom which, as was before re- 
nmrked, he must never deviate. In ten lessons, it will be found 
that the class can readily translate the whole of the Gospel of 
St. John, which is the first section of the course. Should any 
delay, from any cause, prevent them, it is in my classes always 
for account of txiacher, who gives the extra lesson or lessons 
nlwny* gratis. It cannot be too deeply impressed on the mind 
of the pupil, that a perfect knotsUdge of every word of his first 
leetion is most important to the ease and comfort of his fliture 
progress. At the end of ten lessons, or first section, the cus- 
tom of my establishments is to give the pupil the Epitome 
Hietotus SmerOj which is provided with a key in the same 
Banner. It was first used in our cIosms for the first and second 
senttoas $ we oow teach It in one aeetion of teit lessons, which 
wa find assier than to teich it i» two sectasos befora the pupil 



will be then time to give him the theory of the verbs and other 
words which change their terminitions. He has already ac- 
quired a good practical knowledge of these things ; t.^e theory 
then becomes very easy. A grammar containing the declen- 
sions and conjugations, and printed specially for my clas»e^ is 
then put into the pupil's hands, (not to be rf>t by heart, no- 
thing is ever got by rote on this system,) but that he may cooi- 
prehend more readily his teacher who lectures on grammar 
generally, but especially on the verbs. From this time, that 
IS, from the beginning of the tJtird section, tlie pupil studies the 
theory and construction of the language as well as its practicff. 
For this purpose he reads the oncJent authors, beginning with 
Csesur, which, together with the Self eta e Profanis, fills u.«o 
fully the third nnd fourth sections. Wiien these with the pre- 
ceding books are well known, the pupil will find little diiS- 
culiy in reading the authors usually read iu schools. Tbs 
fiPh and sixth sections consist of Virgil and Horace, enough of 
which is read to enable the pupil to read them with fucility. 
and to give him correct ideas of Prosody and Versification. 
Five or six months, witJi mutual attention on the part of the 
pupil and teacher, will be found sufficient to acquire a koow- 
ledge of this language, which hitherto has rarely been the 
result of as many years.' 

We have before said, that the Hamiltonian S3'stcm 
must not depend ujwn Mr. Hamilton's method of car- 
rying it into execution ; for instance, he banishes from 
schools the efi'ects of emulation. The boys do not 
take each other's places. This, we tliink, is a sad ab- 
surdity. A cook might as well resolve to make bread 
without fermentation, as a pedagogue to carrr on a 
school without emulation. It must be a sad doughy 
lump without this vivifying jirinciple. Why are boys 
to be shut out from a class of feehngs to which society 
owes so much, and upon which their conduct in fu- 
ture life must (if they arc worth anything) be so close- 
ly constructed ? Poet A writes verses to outsLinc 
poet B. Philosopher C sets up roasting Titanium, atid 
t)oiling Chromium, that he may be thought more of 
than philosopher D. Mr. Jackson strives to out-j- iim 
Sir Thomas; Sir Thomas Lethbridge to ovcrsjeak 
Mr. Canning ; and so society gains good chciiusi&, 
poets, painters, speakers, and orators ; and why aie 
not boys to be emulous as well as men ? 

If a boy were in Paris, would he learn the language 
better by shutting himself up to read French book* 
with a dictionary, or by conversing freely with all 
whom he met ? and what is conversation but an 
Hamiltonian school ? Every man you meet is a livrng 
lexicon and grammar — who is perpetually insiruciiDg 
you, in spite of yourself, in the terminations of French 
substantives ana verbs. The analogy is still closer, 
if you converse with persons of whom j^ou can ask 
questions, and who will be at the trouble of correcting 
you. What madness would it be to run away Irom 
these pleasing facilities, as too dangerously easj- — to 
stop your ears, to double-lock the door, and to look 
out chickens ; taking a walk ; and fine weather ; in 
Boyer's Dictionary — and then, by the help of Chaia. 
baud's Grammar, to constnicta sentence which should 
signify, < Come to my house, and eat some chickens , if it 
is fine /' But there is in Kngland almost a love of 
difficulty and needless labour. We are so resoluie 
and industrious in raising up impediments which 
ought to be overcome, that there is a sort of suspicion 
against the removal of these impediments, and a no- 
tion that the advantage is not fairly come by without 
the previous toil. If the English were in a paradise of 
spontaneous productions, they would continue to dig 
and plough, though they were never a peach nor a 
pine-apple the better for it. 

A principal point to attend to in the Hamiltonian 
system, is the prodigious number of words and phras- 
es which pass through the boy's mind, compared »ith 
those which are presented to him by the old plan. As 
a talkative boy learns French sooner in France than a 
silent boy, so a translator of books learns sooner to 
construe, the more he translates. An Hamiltonian 
makes, in six or seven lessons, three or four himdred 
times as many exchanges of English for Freaeh or 
Latin, as a grammar schoolboy can do ; and if he 
loses 50 per cent, of all he hears, his progress is still, 
beyond all possibility of comparison, more rapkl. 

As for jpronunciauon of living languages, we see no 
teuon why that coDsidentiontboula be inurodnced a 
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tlih (dace. We axe decMedhr of opinioD, that all Ihr- 
ioglaBgutges are best leant m the country where they 
are tpokeDi or by living with those who come from 
that couDiiy ; but if that cannot be, Mr. Hamilton's 
method is better than the grammar and dictionary 
methods Ceteris paribus^ Mr. Hamilton's method, as 
Ht as French is coucemed, would be better in the 
bands of a Frenchman, and his Italian method in the 
hands of an Italian ; but all this has nothing to do 
with the system* 

' Have i read through Lilly ?— have 1 learnt by 
heart that most atrocious monument of absurdity, the 
WestaJBSter Grammar 7-«-4iave I been whipt for the 
substantives? — whipt for the verbs ?-»and whipt for 
and with the interjections? — have I picked the sense 
sJowly, and word by woid, out of liederick ?-~and 
shall my son Daniel be exempt from all this misery ? 
—Shall a little unlmown person in Cecil Street, Strand. 
No. 26> pretend to tell me that all this is unnecessary f 
—Was it possible that I might have been spared all 
this ? — The whole system is nonsense, and the man 
an impostor. If there had been any tnith in it, it 
must have occurred to some one else before this peri* 
od.'—This is k very common style of observation upon 
Mr. Hamilton's system, and by no means an uncom- 
mon wish of the mouldering and decaying part of man- 
kind, that the next generation should not enjoy any 
advantages from which they themselves have been 
preciuded. — * Ay, ay, Wa ail mighty vell-^iU I tntU 
'krough this myHlfy and I am determined my children 
tholl do the name.'' We are convinced that a great deal 
0^ opposition to improvement proceeds from this prin> 
ciple. Crabbe might make u good picture of an nnbe- 
aevolcnt ohl man, slowly retiring from this subtunaiy 
scpno, and lamenting that the coming race of men 
would be less bumped on the roads, belter lighted in 
the streets, and less tormented with grammars and 
lexicons, than in the preceding age. A great deal of 
tompliment to the wisdom of ancestors, and a great 
degree of alarm at the dreadful spirit of innovation, 
are soluble into mere jealousy ana envy. 

But what is to become of a boy who nas no difficult 
ties to gra))ple with ? How etiervated will that under- 
standing be, to whrch everything is made so clear, 
plain, and easy ; — no hills to walk up, no chasms to 
»t{>p over; every thing graduated, soft, and smooth. 
All this, however, is an objection to the multiplication 
table, to Napier's bones, and to every invention for 
the ahridffment of human labour. There is no dread 
of any lack of difficulties. Abridge intellectual labour 
by any process you please — multiply mechanical 
powers to any extent— tnere will be sufficient, and in- 
nnitely more than sufficient, of laborious occupation 
for the mind and body of man. Why is the boy to be 
idle ? — By and by comes the book without a key ; by 
and by comes the lexicon. They do come at last — 
though at a better period. But if they did not come — 
if they were useless, if language (ould be attained 
without them — would any human being wish to retain 
difficulties for their own sake, which led to nothmg 
useful, and by the annihilation of which our faculties 
were left to be exercised, by difficulties which do lead 
to something useful — by mathematics, natural philos- 
ophy, and every branch of useful knowledge r Can 
any one be so anscrous as to suppose, that the facul- 
ties of young men cannot be exercised, aud their in- 
dustry and activity called into proper action, because 
Mr. Aamilton teaches, in three or four years, what 
has (in a more vicious system) demanded seven or 
eight ? Besides, even in the Hamiltrnian method it is 
very easy for one boy to outstrip another. Why may 
not a clever and amDltinus boy employ three hours 
upon his key by himself, while another boy has only 
employed one ? There is plenty of rom to thrash, 
ana or chaff to be winnowed away, in Mr. Hamilton's 
system ; the difference is, that every blow tells, be» 
cnu^e it is properly directed. In the old way, half 
their force was lost in air. There is a mighty foolish 
apophthegm of Dr. Bell's,* that it Is not what is done 
for a boy that is of importance, but what a boy does 

^ A verv foolish oM f ratleman. Mixed oa eagerly by lbs 
Cb«r«li orEogl4ad ts dtfraud LaacMter of hit dlioovsry. 
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I for himself. This is just as wise as to say, that it If 
not the breeches which are made for a boy that can co- 
ver his nakedness, but the breeches he makes for him* 
self% All this entirely depends upon a comparison of 
the time saved, by showing the boy how to oo a thing* 
rather than by leaving him to do it himself. Let the 
object be. for example, a pair of shoes. The boy will 
eflect this object much better if you show him Low to 
make the shoes, than if you merely ffive him wax, 
thread, and leather, and leave him to lind out all the 
ingenious abridgements of labour which have been dis- 
covered by experience. The obiect is to turn Latin 
into English. The scholar will do it much belter and 
sooner if the word is found for him, than if he finds it 
-*-much better and sooner ii' you point cut the effect of 
the terminations, and the nature of the syntax, than if 

Sou leave him to detect them for himself. The thing 
I at last done by the fvpil himself— tot he leads the 
language — ^which was the thing to be done. All the 
help he has received has only tnabled him to make a 
more economical use of his time, and to gain his end 
iiooner. Never be afraid of wanting difficulties for 
your pupil; if means are rendered more easyt more 
will be expected. The animal will be compelled, or 
induced to aUl that he can do. Macadam nas made 
the roads better. Dr. Bell would have predicted, that 
the horses would get too fat ; but the actual result is, 
that they are compelled to go ten miles an hour in- 
stead of eight. 

< For teaching children, this, too, I think is to b« 
obser^-ed, that, in most cases, where they stick, they 
are not to be farther puzzled, by putting them upon 
finding it out themselves ; as ny asking such questions 
as these, viz ^ — ^which is the nominative case in (he 
sentence they are to construe? or demanding what 
** aufero'' signifies, to lead them to the knowledge 
what " abstulere" signifies, ftc, when they cannot 
readily tell. This wastes time only in disturbing 
them ; for whilst they are learninff , and apply them- 
selves with attention^ they are to be kept m good hu- 
mour, and every thing made easy to them, and as 
pleasant as possible. Therefore, wherever they are 
at a stand, and are wiUing to go iorwards, help them 
presently over the difficulty, without any rebuke or 
chiding-: remembering that, where harsher ways are 
taken, they are the efi'ect only of pride and peevish- 
ness in the teacher, who expects children should in- 
stantly be masters of as much as he knows ; whereas 
he should rather consider, that his business is to set- 
tle in them halritSf not angrily to mculcate miss.' — 
Locke on Edueationf p. 74. 

Suppose the first five books of Herodotus to be ac- 
quired by a key, or literal translation after the meth- 
od of Hamilton, so that the pupil could construe them 
with the greatest accuracy ; — we do not pretend, be- 
cause the pupil could construe this book, that he 
could construe any other book equally easy ; we mere- 
ly say, that the pupil has acquired, by these means, 
a certa-n eopia verbontm, and a certain practical 
knowledge of grammar, which must materially dimi- 
nish the difficulty^ of reading the next book ; that his 
difficulties diminish in a compound ratio with every 
fresh book he reads with a key— till at last he reads 
any common book, without a key—and that he at- 
tains his last point of perfection in a time incompara- 
bly less, and with dimculties incomparably tmaller, 
than in the old method. 

There are a certain number of French books, which 
when a boy can construe accurately, he may be haid, 
for all purposes of reading, to be maJster of the French 
language. No matter how he has attained this power 
of construing the books. If you try him thoroughly, 
and are persuaded he is perfectly master of the doom 
->-4hen he possesses the power in question—he under- 
stands the language. Let these books, for the sake 
of the ouestion, be Telemachus, the History of Louis 
XI V.^ the Henriade, the Plays of Racine, and the Re* 
vohitions of Vertot. We would have Hamiltonian keys 
to all these books, and the Lancasterian method of 
instruction. We believe tbef e books wotdd be ma» 
tered in one-sixth part of the timO) by these meaiis, 
that they would be by the old method of looking obt 
ths words in the dictionary, and then coming to s^ 
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the iesfon to the master \ and we believe that the bovs, 
long before they came to the end of this series of books, 
would be able to do without their Iceys— to fling away 
their cork-jackets, and to swim alone. But bo^s who 
learn a language in four or five months, it is said, are 
apt to forget it again. Why, then, does not a young 
person, wtio has been fire or six months in Paris, ibr- 
get his French four or five years afterwards? It has 
been obtained without any of that labour, which the 
objectors to the Hamiltonian system deem to be so 
essential to memory. It has been obtained in the 
midst of tea and bread and butter, and yet is in a great 
measure retained for a i^hole life. In the same man- 
ner, the pupils of this new school use a colloquial liv- 
ing d ctioairy, and, from every principle of youthtul 
emulation, contend with each other in catching the in- 
terpretation, and in applying to the lebson before 
them. 

* If you wish boys to remember any language, make 
the acqnlsitioa of it very tedious and disgusting.' 
This seems to be nn odd rule : but if it is good for 
language, it must be good also for everv species of 
knowledge — music, mathematics, navigation, architec- 
ture. In all these sciences aversion should be the pa- 
rent of memory— impediment the cause of perfection. 
If difficulty is the cause of memory, the boy who 
learns with the greatest dtfllculty will remember with 
the greatest tenacity ; — in other words, the acquisi- 
tions of a dUiice will be greater and more important 
than those of a clever boy. Where is the love of difll- 
Culty going to end? Why not leave a buy to compose 
his own dictionary and grammar ? It is not what is 
done for a boy, but what he docs for himself, that is 
of any importance I Are there difficulties enough m 
the old method of acquiring languages 1 Would it be 
better if the difficlilties were doubled, and thirty years 
given to lirlguages, instead of fifteen f All these ar- 
guments presume the difficulty to be got over, and 
then the memory to be imoroved. But what if the 
difficulty is shrunk from? what if it puts an end to 
power, instead of increasing it; and extinguishes, in*' 
stead of exciting, application ? And wbcfu these ef' 
fccts are produced, you not only preclude all hopes 
Of learning, Or language, but you put an end for ever 
to all literary habits, and to all improvements from 
study. The boy who is lexicon -struck in early youth 
looks upon all books afterwards with horror, and goes 
over to the blockheads. Every boy would be pleased 
With books, and pleased with school, and be glad to 
forward the views of his parents, and obtain the 
J>ra!se of his mister, if he found il possible to make 
tolerable easy progress ; but he is driven to absolute 
despair by gerunds, and wishes himself dead ! Pro- 
gress is pleasure — activity is pleastJre. It is impossi- 
ble for a boy not to make progress, add not to be ac- 
tive in the Hamtltoniin method; and this pleasing 
stale of mind we contend to be more favourable to me- 
mory, than the languid ja(]e4l spirit Which nmch com- 
mercc with lexicons never fails to produce. 

Translations are objected to in schools justly en- 
ough, when tiiey are paraphrases and not translations. 
It IS impossible, from a paraphrase or very loose trans- 
lation, to make any useful progress — they retard ra- 
ther than accelerate a knowledge of the language to be 
acquired, and are the principal causes of the discredit 
into which translations have been brought, as instru- 
ments of education. 

Infandum Regtna jubea renovare dolorem, 
Regina, jubes renovare dolorem infandum. 
Oh ! (lueeih thou orderest to renew grief not to he spoken of. 

* Oh ! Queen, in pursuance of your commands, I enter 
npon the narrative of mbfortunes almost too great for ut- 
terance. 

Tlie first of these translations leads us directly to 
the explication of a foreign language, as the latter in- 
sures a perfect ignorance of it. 

It is difficult enough to introduce any useful novelty 
in education without enhancing its perils by needless 
and untenable paradox, Mr. Hamilton has made an 
assertion hi his Preface to the Key of the Italian Gos- 
pel, which has no kind of fonndation in fact, and which 



has afforded a conspicuoiu mark for Ihe aiQiof hU as' 

tagonists. 

* I have said that each word Is trandated by lt» one nit 
undeviating meaning, aBauming a«an incontroveitible ytin- 
ciiile in all languages^ that, with very few e.^cc^ tion^, each 
word has one meaning only, and can u ually be renJaed 
correctly into another by one word only, which one word 
should serve for its rcpreMntatlve at all times and on all o&- 
ca:*ions.' 

Now, it is probable that each word bad one mean" 
ing only in its origin ; but metaphor and asoociat'on 
are so busy with human speech, that the same ^oid 
comes to serve in a vast variety of senses, and cont n- 
ues to do so long after the metaphors and assticiat ons 
which called it into this state of activity are boned 
in oblivion. Why may Dot jubeo be translated order 
as well as commandj or dolorem rendered gri^ as well 
as sorrow f Mr. Hamilton has expressed himself 
loosely ; but he perhaps means.no more than to say/ 
that in school translations, the metaphysical meaning 
should never be adopted^ when the word can be ren- 
dered by its primary si^fication. We shall allow 
him, however, to detail his own method of nutkiog the 
translation in question/ 

* Translations on the HamUtonisn sv^env accordinf to 
which thi"» book U translated, mu.<»t not be confounded with 
translations made according to I'Ocke, Claike, bterlin^, or 
even according to Dumar^ai-s Fremont, and a number of 
other Frenchmen, who have made what have been and aie 
vet sometimes called U'terai, and interlineal translations, 
'rhe latter are. indeed, interlineai, but no lilend tiansiUtion 
had ever appeared in any language before tbo«e called Ba- 
miltonian, that l^, before my Gospel of St. John from the 
French, the Greek, and Latin Gospels, published in Lon- 
don, and L'HoDimond's Epitome of the Hi^toria Saaa. 
The»e and thC!«c only were and are truly literal ; that is to 
say, that every word is rendered in English by a correqond- 
in? part of speech; that the grammatical analysis of the 
phrase i-* never departed from ; and the mood, tente. and 
lierson of e\'ery verb, are accurately pointed out by appro- 
priate and unchangin.; signs J^ tliat a grammarian not nm 
derstanding one word of Italian, would, -"li reading any 

r of the translation here given, be instxntty able to jiax^ 
In the translations above alluded to, an attemivt is made 
to preserve the correctness of the language into which the 
different work« are translated, but the wish to conciliate tfak 
correctneis with a literal translation, has only |iroduced a 
barbarous and uncouth Idiom, while It has in every case de- 
ceived the unlearned pupil by a trandation altogether falae 
and incorrect. Such translations may, indeed, give an idea 
of what ia contained in the book translated, but tbey wiU 
not asjii.<»t, or at least very little, in enabling the ]>upi] to 
make out the exact meaning of each word, which is 
the principal object of Hamiltonian tran4ati3ns. The 
reader wHl understand this better by an iUu>;tration : A 
irentleman has lately given a tran^lation of Juvenal accord- 
ing to the plan of the above-mentioned authors, beginning 
with the words etmMr egOt which he joins and tran^tes, 
« shall I always be'*---if hi« intention were to teach Latio 
word*, he might as well have said, «' shall I always eatbcef- 
steak-* .?"— True, there is nothing about beef-steaks in sc*- 
pere»o, btrt neither is thereabout "shall bet" the vrnole 
traniMation is on the same plan, that hi to say, that there it 
not one line of it correct, I had almost said one word, on 
which the pai>il can rt'ly, as the exact eouivalent In English 
of the Lathi word above it^Not ao the tvan^lation here 
given. 

* As the object of the author has been that the pnpif skflofil 
know every word as Well as he knows it hiimeff, he has uu- 
formly given it the one sole, precise metfning which it has is 
our langunge, sacrificing everywhere tlio beaiMy, dm idiofB, 
and the correctness of tlio English langunge ttf the «rigtBal, ia 
order to show the perfect idiom, phraseolegy, and picture of 
that original as in a glass. So far is tliis earned, tiMt where 
the English language can express the preciM raeaaiBg ef the 
Italian phrase only by a barbarism, this baf barisni is employed 
without scruple— as thnn ; ** e le teuebre nou PkanDO aameMa." 
— Here the word tenebre being plural, if you translate it dart- 
nest, you not only give a false tranclHUou of the word haetC 
which is used by tlie lulions in the plural number, bat wliai la 
much more important, you lead the pupil into an error aboat 
its ffoveroment, it being the nominative ease to heamoy whkh 
is the third person plural ; it ia therefore traoalated not dark* 
ness, but darknesses.' 

To make these ke)rs perfect, we rather think there 
Should be a free translation added to the literal one. 
Not a paraphrase, but only so free as to avoid say 
awkward or barbarous expression. The cflin|iaii>Bn 
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bctweoi the ftee and the literal translation would im- 
mediately show to young people the peculiarities of 
(he language in which they were engaged. 

Literal translation or key-~Oft / Quttfi) thou orderett 
mt to unaw grUf not to be spoken of. 

Free— > Oh ! Queen, thou ordcrest me to renew my 
grief| too great for utterance.' 

The want of this accompanying free translation is 
not felt in keys of the ^criptures^ hecause, in fact, the 
Engiiih fiible is a flree translation, great part of which 
the scholar remembers. But in a work entirely un* 
known, of which a key was given, as full of awkward 
and barbarous expressions as a key certainly ought to 
be, a scholar might be sometimes puzzled to arrive at 
the real sense. We say as tuli or awkward and bar- 
barous expressions as it ought to be, because we 
thoroughly approve of Mr. llamiltou's plan, of always 
aacrificmg English and elegance to sense, when they 
cannot be united in the key. We are rather sorry' Mr. 
Hamilton's first essay has been in a tran.N)ation of the 
Scriptures, because every cliild is so familiar with 
them, that it may be difficult to determine whether 
the apparent progress ia ancient recollection or recent 
attainment ; and because the Scriptures are so full of 
Hebraisms «nd Syriacisms, and the language so differ- 
ent from that of Greek Authors, that it docs not secure 
a knowledge of the language equivalent to the time 
emoloyed upon it. 

The keya hitherto published by Mr. Hamilton are 
the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and German keys 
to the Gospel of St. John. Perrin's Fables, Latin His- 
Coria Sacra, Latm, French, and Italian Grammar, and 
Studia Metrica. One of tne difficulties under which 
the system is labouring, is a want of more keys. 
Some of the best Greek and Roman claFsics should be 
immediatelv published, with keys, and by very good 
scholars. tVe shall now lay before our readers an 
extract from one of the public papers respecting the 
progress made ia the Hamiltonian schools. 

*Kztr»ft from the Momwg Chronicle of Wtdnttday, No- 
vmber \Qtk, lSSl5,—Haiinltontan %«fem.— We yeFterday were 
pitWRnt at au examination of eight lad« who have bcra under 
Mr. Hamilton nnce some time in the month of May last, with a 
view to aMnrCain the eflicacy of bis •yttem in coauBunicalinf 
a kaowle<l|fe of lanfruaf es. Thene eight lada, all of them be- 
tween the ages of twelve and fourteen, are the children of poor 
people, who, when they were firiit placed under Mr. Hamiltou, 
poeMaied no other io^truction than coniiuou reading and wri- 
ti'.ii.'. They were obtained from a common country acbool, 
through the iutcrpotition of a member of Pariiaaent, » bo 
taken an active part in promoting charity schools throughout 
The cooDtry; and the choice wait determined by the couMOtof 
i!ie pareata, and not by the cleverness or the boys. 

' Thp.y have been emploj'ed in learning Latin, French, and 
latterly Italian ; and yesterday they were examined by several 
i*i»iingvi»hed inflivtduals, among whom we rccoirnized John 
Smith, Enq. M. P. ; G. Smith, Ei>r|. M. P. ; Mr. J. Mi)l, the bis- 
ruriim of British India ; Major Camac ; Major Thompson ; Mr. 
Cowell, A.C. See. They first read different (wrtions of the Gos- 
\^\ or St. John in Lttio, and of Cxsar's Commentaries, fcelert- 
r.l by tiie visitors. The lran»laCioii was executed with on eoKe 
» 'licit it would be in vain to expect in any of the Itoys who ui- 
t'o I our common schools, even in their tl'tird or fourth year ; 
\n\ proved, that the principle of exciting the attention of lioyM 
to the utmost, during the process bv which the meaning of the 
»orl«i is fixed in their memory, had given them a great farnil* 
t i<^ty with so mnch of the language as is contained in the 
looks above alluded to. Their knowledge of the parts of 
•i»*>er'i was resiifctable, but notPO rnmarkable; as the Ilamil- 
tiM).:iu syrtem Mlows the natural mode of acquiring language, 
ui i oufy em}iloy« the boys in analyzing, when they have al> 
.I'ldy :atained a certain familiarity with any language. 

' The same experimeats were repeated in French and Italian 
;^itli the same success, and, upon the whole, we cannot but 
t'liuk the success has tieen complete. It ia impossible to con- 
ceive a more impartial mode of putting anv syctem to the te«t, 
fisn to make such an experiment on the children of our peas- 
antry.' 

Into the truth of this statement we have personally 
inquired, and it seems to us to have fallen short of the 
facts, from the laudable fear of overstating them. 
The lads selected for the experiment were parish boys 
of the most ordhiary description, reading English 
worse than Comberland curate!<, and totally ignorant 
of the rudiments of any other language, ^hey were 
purposely selected for the experiment by a gentleman 
vho dtfiniYcd Its ejgpensei and who had 'the strongest 



desire to put strictly to the test the efficacy of the 
Hamiltonian system. The experiment was begun the 
middle of May, 1^25, and concluded on the day of 
November in the same year mentioned in the extiact, 
exactly six months after. The Latin books set before 
them were the Gospel of St. John, and parts of Csesar's 
Commentaries. Some Italian bock or books (what 
we know not), and a selection of French bietories. 
The visitors put the boys on where they j^leatscd, and 
the translation was (as the repoiter my^) executed 
with an ease which it wotdd be vain to expect in any 
of the boys who attend our common schools, even in 
their thiid or I'nurth year.* 

From experiments and observaticns which have 
(alien under our own notice, we do not Ecru]>le to make 
the following assertions. If there were keys to the 
four Gospels, as there is to that of St. Join, any toy 
or girl ot thirteen years of age, and of model ate cajra^ 
city, studying four hours a day, and bcginniog with as 
utter ignorance even of the Greek character, ^ouid 
learn to construe the four Go&peld with lie mctt per- 
fect and scrupulous accuracy, in six weeks. Seme 
children, utterly ignorant of French or Italian, would 
leaitt to construe the four Gosi.els, in either ol these 
languages, in three weeks ; the Lutin in four weeks ; 
the German ir. live weeks. We believe they would do 
it inaela.«s, but not to run anyritks. we will pie^ 
sume a inu&tcr to attend upon one stuacnt alcne for 
these periods. We assign a mat tcr, principally, be 
cause the application of a tolitary boy at that age 
could not be depended upon ; but it the ^cdulitv of the 
child were certain, he i^ould do it nearly as well alcne. 
A greater time is allowed for Geiman andGicek, on 
account of the novelty of the character. A pcucn of 
mature habits, eager and energetic in his fuisuits, and 
reading seven or eight hours per day, might, tlcugh 
utterly ignorant of a letter of Greek, leain to ccn&liue 
the lour Gospels, with the most p uKCtilicus accuiacy 
in three weeks, by the key alcne. These afscrticns 
we make, not of the Gospels alcne, but of any toler- 
ably easy book of the >ame extent. We mean to be 
very accurate ; but buppofe we aic wung'— add 10, £0, 
30 percent, to the time, an aveiage ley of tliitecn, in 
an average school, cannot ccntitrue tie four Gcitels 
in two yonrs from the time of his beginning tie Ian* 
guage. 

All persons would be glad to read a foreign lan- 
guage, but all persons do nol want the same scii] ulous 
and Comprehensive knowledge of grammar which a 
great Latin r-cholar possesses. Many persons may, 
and do, derive great pleasure and in&tiuctirn ficm 
French, German, and Italian books, who can neither 
speak nor write these languages — who know that cer- 
tain terminations when iliey see them, signify pesent 
or past time, but who, if they wished to signify pre- 
sent or past time,' could not recall these tciminaticns. 
For many purposes and objects, therefore, very little 
grammar ib wanting. 

The Hamiltonian method begins with what all per- 
sons want, a facility of consrruing. and lea\es c^ely 
scholar to become afterwaids as picfound in grammar 
as he (or those who educate him) may choose; 
whereas the old methcd aims at making all moie pro- 
found grammarians than threc-fourtls wish to he, or 
than ninetecn-twentieths can be. One of the enor- 
mous follies of the enormously fooliih education in 
England, is, that ail young men— dukes, fox-hunters, 
and merchants — arc educated us if they v^ere to keep 
a school, and serve a curacy ; while scarcely an hour 
in the Hamiltonian education is lost for any variety of 
life. A grocer may leain enough of Latin to taste the 
sweets of Virgil ; a cavalry rfiicer may read and un- 
derstand Homer, without knowing that i;.»-i comes 
from cut with a smooth breathing, and that it is formed 
by an improper reduplication. In the mean time, 
there is nothing in that education which prevents a 
scholar from knowing (if he wishes to know) what 

* We have left with the bookseller the names of two gentle- 
men who have verified this account to us, and who were pres- 
ent ftt the experiment. Their names will at once put Ss end 
to all scrpticiun as to the fact. Two mora ta&did andeaUght* 
eusd JudgM eould not 1m fiiund. « 
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Geaek eompounds draw hack their accents. He may 
trace verbs in ifn from polysyllables in ioi, or derive 
endless glory from marking down derivatives in vrw, 
chanzing^ the i of their primitives into iota. 

Thus m the Hamtltonian method, a good deal of 
grammar necessarily impresses itself upon the mind 
(eheminfauant)j as it does in the vernacular tongue, 
without any rule at all, and merely by habit. How is 
it possible to read many Latin keys, for instance, 
without remarking, willingly or unwillingly, that the 
first persons of verbs end in o, the second in «, the 
third in t f — that the same adjective ends in us or d, 
accord.cgly as the connepted substantive is masculine 
or feminine, and other such gross and common rules ? 
An Englishman who means to say, / uill go to London. 
does not say, / could go to London, llo never read 
a word of grammar in his life ; but he has learnt, by 
habit, that the word go, signifies to proceed or set 
forth, and by the same habit he learns that future in- 
tentions are expressed by / uill: and by the same 
habit the Ilamiltonian pupil, reading over, and com- 
prehending ta^enty times more words and phrases than 
the pupil of the ancient system, insensible but infalli- 
bly fixes upon his mind many rules of grammar. We 
are far from meaning to say, that the grammar thus 
acquired will be sufiiciently accurate for the first-rate 
Latin and Greek scholar ; but there is no reason why 
a voung person arriving at this distinction, and educa- 
ted in the Hamiltooian system, may not carry the 
study of grammar to any degree of minuteness and 
accuracy. The only difference is, that he begins 
~:rammar as a study, after he has made a -considera- 
ble progress in the language, and not before— a very 
important feature in the HainiUonian system, and a 
very great improvement in the education of children. 

The impertectlons of the old system proceed in a 

Eeat measure from a bad and improvident accumu- 
tion of difficulties, which must all. perhaps, thoogh 
in a less degree, at one time or another be encounter- 
ed, but which may be, and in the Ilamiltonian system 
are, much more wisely distributed. A boy who sits 
down to Greek with lexicon and grammar, has to mas- 
ter an unknown language— to look out words in a lexi- 
con, in the use of which he is inexpert — to guess, by 
many trials, in which of the numerous senses detailed 
in the lexicon he is to use the word— to attend to the 
inflections of cases and tense — to become acquainted 
with the sptax of the language— and to become ac- 
quainted with these inflexions and this syntax from 
books written in foreign languages, and full of the 
most absurd and barbarous terms, and this at the ten- 
derest age, when the mind is utterly unfit to grapple 
with any sreat difficulty ; and the boy, who revolts at 
ail this folly and absurdity, is set down tor a dunce, 
and must go Uito a marching regiment, or on board a 
man of war ! The Hamiltoi»ian pupil has his word 
looked out for him, its proper sense ascertained, the 
case of the substantive, the mflexions of the verb 

Kinted out, and the syntaxical arrangement placed 
fore his eyes. Where, then, is he to encounter 
these difficulties ? Does he hope to escape them en 
tirely ? Certainly not. if it is his purpose to become 
a great scholar ; but he will enter upon them when 
the character is familiar to his eye — when a great 
number of Greek words are familiar to his eye and 
«ar— when he has practicallr mastered a great deal 
of fframmar— when the terminations of verbs convey 
to him different modifications of time, the termina- 
tions of substantives diff*erent varieties of circumstance 
--when the rules of grammar, in short, are a confirma- 
tion of previous observation, not an irksome multitude 
of directions, heaped up without any opportunity of 
Immediate appfication. 

The real way of learning a dead language, is to 
imitate, as much as possible, the method in which a 
llvhig lanffui«e is naturally learnt. When do we ever 
find a well educated Englishman or Frenchman em- 
barrassed by an ignorance of the grammar of their 
respective languages ? They first learn it practically 
and unernng:ly ; and then, if they choose and look 
back and smile at the idea of having proceeded by a 
annibar of ndef without knowing one of them by heart, 
it Wing coBMsioiia thai ttMy bad wy rate ataUytbto 



is a philosophical amusement : but wboever thinks of 

learning the grammar of their own tongue before they 
are very good grammarians ? Let us hear what Mr. 
Locke says upon this subject : — < If grammar ought 
to be taught at any time, it must be to one that can 
speak the knguage already ; how else can he be taught 
the grammar of it ? This at least is evident, from the 
practice of the wise and learned nations amongst the 
ancients. They made it a part of education to culti- 
vate tlieir own, not foreign languages. The Greeks 
counted all other nations barbarous, and had a cod- 
tempt for their languages. And thoogh the Greek 
learning grew in credit amongst the Romans towards 
the end of their commonwealth, yet it was the Roman 
tongue that was made the study of their yonth : their 
own language they were to make use of, and therefore 
it was their own language they were instmcted and 
exercised in. 

< But, more particularly, to determine the proper 
season for grammar, I do not see how it can reasona- 
bly be made any one's study, but as an introduction 
to rhetoric. When it is thought time to put any one 
upon the care of polishing his tongue, and of spealdng 
better than the illiterate, then is the time for him to 
be instructed in the rules of grammar, and not before. 
For grammar being to teach men not to speak, but to 
speaK correctl}r, and according to the exact rules of 
the tongue, which is one part of elegancy, there is 
little use of the one to him that has no need of the 
other. Where rhetoric is not necessary, grammar 
may be spared. I know not why any one sfaould 
waste his time, and beat his head about the Latin 
gmmmar, who does not intend to be a critic, or make 
speeches, and write despatches in it. When any one 
finds in himself a necessity or disposition to study any 
foreign language to the bottom, and to be nicely exact 
in the knowledge of it, it will be time enough to take 
a grammatical survey of it. If his use of it be only 
to understand some books writ m it. without a critical 
knowledge of the tongue itself, reading alone, as I 
have said, will attain that end, without charging the 
mind with the multiplied rules and intricacies of gram- 
mar.' — Locke on Education j p. 78, folio 

In the Eton Grammar, the following very plain and 
elciuentary information is conveyed to young gentle- 
men utterly ignorant of every syllable of the lan- 
guage :— 

' Nominft anonialft qua coDtrahuntar luat, * 'OX«««99, qua 
eontrahuntur in oninibiu, ut yoo$ yovf, Sec, 'OXtyeiraoi$,qiia 
in pauciortbu* ca^ibui contrahaiilur, ut substantiva Baiytoma 
in vp. Imparyllatria in ov/),' Stc. &.e. 

From the Westminster Grammar we make the fol- 
lowing extract — ^and some thousand rules, conveyed 
in poetry of equal merit, roust be fixed upon the mmd 
of the youthful Grecian, before he advances into the 
Ulterior of the language. 

' M finii thematis finis utiiiMqae fUturi est 
Post liquidojn hi primo, vel in unoquoque sseandOi 
ci> circumflexum est. Ante fo finale character 
Explicitua ffc primi est impUcitusque futuri 
to itaque in quo c quasi plexuin est solitu in 9t».' 

WettnuMster Greek OrcauMr, 1814. 

Such are the easy Initiations of our present methods 
of teaching. The Hamiltouian system, on the other 
hand, 1. teaches an unknown tongue by the closest in- 
terlinear translation, instead of leaving a boy to ex- 
plore his way by tne lexicon or dictionary. 2. It 
postpones the study of grammar till a considerable 

Srogress has been made m the language, and a great 
egree of practical grammar has been acquired. 3. It 
substitutes the cheerfuhiess and competition of the 
Lancasterian system for the dull solitude of the dic- 
tionary. By these means, a boy finds he is making a 
progress, and learning something from the Tery be- 
ginning. He is not overwhelmed with the first iq)- 
pearance of insuperable difficulties ; he receives some 
little pay from the first moment of his apprenticeship, 
and is not compelled to wait for remuneration till he 
is out of his time. The student having acquired the 
great art of understanding the sense of what is wiittea 
oiaiiotbii toBgoti ottf go into tboatadyof Um !»> 
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I u deeply and u extensWely as he pleases. 
^ Told system alms at beginning with a depth and 
accuracj which many men never wiU want, which 
diffusts many from arriving even at moderate attain- 
ments, and is a less easy, and not more certain road 
to B prol'ound skill in languages, than if attention to 
grammar had been defened to a later period. 

In fine, we are strongly persuaded, that the time 
being given, this system will make better scholars ; 
and the degree ot scholaiship being given, a much 
shorter time will be needed. If there is any truth in 
this, it will make Mr. Hamilton one of the most use- 
ful men of his age ; for if there is any thing which fills 
reflecting men with melancholy ana regret, it is the 
watte of mortal time, parental money, and puerile 
happiness, in the present method of pursuing Latm 
ana Greek. 



COUNSEL FOR PRISONERS. (Edxiivuboh Re- 
VIEW, liv26.) 

Stddtipn on Ike Practice of mot aUoming Counoelfor Prioon- 
ertaccuaed of Ftlony. 8vo. London, 18'iC. 

Oh the sixth of April, li-24, Mr. (George Lamb, ^a 

Seotieman who is always the advocate of whatever is 
onest and liberal), presented the following petition 
from several jurymen in the habit of serving on juries 
at the Old Bailey :— 

•That jour petitfon«r«, fully senaible of the invaluible 
rnviJeire oi" jury trial-*, «nd de-irou-* of M^inp them a* com- 
plete 44 human' in^uition^ will admits frel it their duty to 
draw the attention of the Hou^e to the restrictions imposed 
on the prisoner *<i counsel, which, tJirv humbly conceive, 
have ^ong claims to lei:i»lativ« remedy. With every dia- 
poiiitijn to decide justly, the | etitioner* have found, by ea- 
perience, in tlie course of their attendance a« jurymen in 
Um old Bailey, that the opening »tatcment) for the prosecu- 
tion too frequently leave an impreioion more unfavourable 
to the prisoner at the bar, than the evidence of it«elf could 
have produced ; and ii lata always sounded har«h to the pe> 
titioners to hear it announced from the bench, that the 
counsel, to whom the prlwner has committed hi;* defence, 
cannot be i>ermitted to address the jury in hia behalf nor 
reply to the char|;eM which have, or have not, been subfttan- 
tiated by tne withe:jtie4. The petitioners have felt tlieir sit- 
uation peculiarly paiiil'ul and embarrassinfr when the ijtI- 
Boner's faculties, perhaps >un!ri!ied by such an intimation, 
ve too much ab^rbed in the ditSculties of his unhappy dt- 
cunutances to admit of an ellbit towards his own justifica- 
tion, apainst the statements of the prosecutor's counsel, 
often unintentionally aggravated through zeal or miscon- 
cei^on : and it i-i purely with a view to the attainment of 
impartial justice, that the petitioners humbly submit to the 
•eriaui consideration of the Hou-^e the expediency of allow - 
in; erery accused person ttie full benefit of counsel, as in 
cut* of misdemeanour, and according to the practice of 
the civil courts.' 

With the opinions so sensibly and properly czpres- 
Md by these jurymen, we most cordially asree. We 
hare before toocLed incidentally on this suDject; but 
shall now Kive to it a more dirert and a fuller exami- 
nation. We look upon it as a very ffreat blot In our 
over.praised criminal code ; and no enort of ours shall 
be wanting, from time to time, for its removal. 

We have now the benefit of discussing these sub- 
jects under the government of a home secretary of 
state, whom we may (we believe) fairly call a wise, 
honest, and high prmcipled man — as he appears to us, 
without wishing for innovation, or having any itch for 
it, not to be afraid of innovation,* when it is gradual 
and well considered. He is, indeed,, almost the only 
person we remember in his station, who has not con- 
sidered sound sense to consist in the rejection of every 
improvement, and loyalty to be provea by the defence 
of every accidental, imperfect, or superannuated in- 
stitntion. 

If this petition of jurymen be a real bortd fide peti- 

*We mui«t always except the Catholic ouenlon. Mr. 
Pwl's ©1 inions on this subject (giving him credit for sinceri- 
ty), have always been a fcubject of real surprise to us. It 
mu^t surely be some mistake oetween the risht honourable 
ftentleman and hU chaplain ! Th'*y have been travelling 
together ; and some of the» parson's n )tiins hare been put 
up in Mr. Peel's head by mUtake. We yet hope he will re- 
tMA then to their KightAil owner. 



tion, not the result of 8oliciUtioii--«iid w« have no 
reason to doubt it—it is a warning which tlie legisla- 
ture canqpt neglect, if it mean to avoid the disgrace of 
seeing the lower and middle orders of mankind making 
laws for themselves, which the government is at 
length compelled to adopt as measures of their own. 
The iudges and the Parliament would have gone on to 
this day, hanging, by wholesale, lor the foigeriea of 
bank notes, if juries had^not become weary ot the con- 
tinual butchery, and resolved to acquit. The proper 
execution of laws must always depend, in great mea 
sure, upon public opinion ; and it is undsinbtedly most 
discreditable to any men intrusted with power, wheir 
the governed turn round upon tlAir governors, andr 
say, < Your laws are so cruel, or so foolish , we caonoi 
and uili not act upon them.' 

The particular improvement, of allowing counsel to 
those who are accused of felony, is so far fioin being un- 
necessary, from any eztraoroiuary indulgence shown 
to English prisoners, that we really cannot help sus- 
pect.ng, that not a year ekpses in which many inno- 
cent peisons are not found guilty, how is it possible, 
indeed, that it can be otherwise ? There ate seventy 
or eighty persons to be tried for various oifences at 
the assises, who have lain in prison for some months ; 
and fifty of whom, perhaps^ are of the lowest order of 
the people, without fticnds m any better conditicm than 
themselves^ and without one smgle temiy to employ 
in their delence. How are they to obtain witnesses c 
No attorney can be employee— no subpoena can be 
taken out ; the witnesses are fifty miles olf, peinapar— 
totally uninstructed— living from hand to moutti— 
utterly unable to give up their daily occupation to pay 
for their journey, or for their support when arrived at 
the town of triai-Hnid, if they cottM get there, not 
knowing wliere to go, or what to do. It is impossible 
but that a human being^ in such a helpless situation, 
must be found guilty ; tor, as he cannot gi^e evidence 
for himself, and Ims not a penny to fetch those who 
can give it tbr him, any story told against him must 
be taken lor true (however talse) ; since it is impos- 
sible for the poor wretch to contradict it. A brother 
or a Mster may come — and support every sufieiing and 
privation themselves in coming; but the prisoner 
cannot often have such claims upon the persons who 
have intnessed the transaction, nor any other claim* 
but those which an unjustly accused person has upon 
those virhose testimony can exculpate h:m — and who 

Srobably must starve themselves and their families to 
it. It is true, a case of life and death will rouse 
the poorest persons, every now and then, to extraor- 
dinary exertions, and they may tramp through mud 
and dirt to the assize town to save a hfe— though even 
this eifort is precarious enough: but impritoament, 
hard labour, or transportation, appeal less forcibly 
than death, — and would often appeal for evidence in 
vain, to the feeble and limited resources of extreme 
poverty. It is not that a great proportion of those ac- 
cused are not guilty — but that tome are not — and are 
utterly without means of establishing their innocence. 
We do not believe they are otlcn accused tYom wilful 
and corrupt perjury : but the pros«*cutor is himself 
mistaken. The crime has been committed ; and tai 
his thirst for vengeance, he has got hold of the wroiw 
man. The wheat was stolen out of the bam ; ana, 
amidst many other collateral circumstances, the wit- 
nesses (paid and brought up by a wealthy prosecutor, 
who is repaid by the county), swear that they saw a 
man, very like the prisoner, with a sack of com u^n 
his shoulder, at an early hour of the morning, going 
from the bam in the direction of the prisoner's cottage 1 
Here is one link, and a veri' material Lnk, of a long 
chain of circumstantial evidence. Judge and jury 
must give it weight, till it is contradicted. In fact, 
tl^e prisoner did not steal the coin ; he was, to ba 
sure, out of his cottage at the same hour — and that 
also is proved — but travelling in a totally difiereot 
dire6tion, — and was seen to be so travelling by a staga 
coachman passing by, and by a market gaidener. An 
attorney with money in his pocket, whom every mo- 
ment of such employ made richer by siz-amf-ciyht 
pence, would have had the two witnesses ready. 
i at tack and mangtr, f lom the first day of tba aai 
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mnd the Innooence of the prisoner woald have been 
established : bat by what possible means is the desti- 
tute ignorant wretch himself to find or to produce 
Mich witnesses 7 or how can the most humane jury, 
and the most acute judge, refuse to consider him att 
gnilty, till his witnesses are produced ? We have not 
the slightest disposition to exaggerate, and, ou the 
contrary, should be extremely pleased to be convinced 
that our apprehensions were unfounded : but w^ ftiave 
often felt extreme pain at the hopeless and unprotected 
state of prisoners ; and we cannot find any answer to 
our suspicions, or discover any means by which this 
perversion of justice, under the present state of the 
law, can be prevented from taking place. Agamst 
the prisoner are arrayed all the resources of an angry 
prosecutor, who has certainly (let who will be the 
culprit) sufiered a serious injury. He has his hand, 
too, in the public purse ; for he prosecutes at the ex- 
pense of the county. He cannot even relent ; for the 
magistrate is bound over to indict. His witnesses 
caimot fail him ; for they are all bound over by the 
same magistrate to ^ve evidence. He is out of prison, 
too. and can exert himself. 

The prisoner, on the other hand, comes into court, 
squalid and depressed from long confinement — utterly 
unable to tell his own story from want of words and 
want of confidence, and is unable to produce evidence 
for want of money. His fate accordingly is obvious ; 
— and that there are many innocent men punished 
every year, for crimes they have not committed. a|)« 
pears to us to be extremely probable. It is. indeed, 
scarcely possible it should be otherwise: and, as if to 
prove the fact, every now and then, a case of this 
Kind it detected. Some circumstances come to light 
between sentence and execution ; immense exertions 
are made by humane men ; time is gained, and the 
innocence of the condemned person completely estab- 
lished. In Elizabeth Caning's case, two women were 
capitally convicted, ordered for execution — and at last 
found innocent, and respited. Such, too, was the case 
of the men who were sentenced ten years ago, for the 
robberv of Lord Cowper's steward. ' I have myself 
(says Mr. Scarlett) often seen persons I thought mno- 
csnt convicted, and the guilty escape, for want of 
some acute and intelligent counsel to snow the bear- 
ing of the different circumstances on the conduct and 
situation of the prisoner.'— (/fou«e of Commons De- 
baUSf AprU 2drA, 1826.) We were delighted to see, 
in this last debate, both Mr. Brougham and Mr. Scar- 
lett profess themselves friendly to Mr. Lamb's 
motion. 

But in how many cases has the injustice proceeded 
without any suspicion beins excited ? and even if we 
ccmld reckon upon men Being watchful in capital 
cases, where life is concerned, we are afraid it is in 
such cases alone that they ever besieffe the secretary 
of state, and compel his attention. We never remeni- 
any such interference to save a man unjustly con- 
demu*d to the hulks or the treadmill ; and yet there 
are certiinly more condemnations to these minor pun- 
ishments than to the gillows ; but then It is all one — 
who Imo ws or cares about it ? If Harrison or Johnson 
has been condemned, after regular trial by jury, to six 
montlis' treadm'll, Itecause Harrison and Johnson 
were without a penny to procure evidence — who knows 
or cares about Harrison or Johnson? how can they 
mike themselves heard ? or in what way can tliey ob- 
tain redress ? It worries rich and comfortable people 
to bear the humanity nf our penal laws called in ques- 
tion. There is talk of a society for employing d's- 
charged prisoners : m'glit not something be enected 
by a society instituted for the purpose oi providing to 
poor prisoners a proper defence, and a due attendance 
of witnesses ? But we mu«t hasten on from this die- 
graceful neglect of poor prisoners, to the particular 
subject of complaint we have proposed to ourselves. 

The proposition is. That the prisoner accused offelO' 
Ig ougMto have the sime potcer of selecting counsel to 
speak for him as he has in cases of treason and misde- 
meanour f and as defendants have in all civil actions. 

Nothing can be done in any discussion upon any 
M';nt of law in England, without quoting Mr. Justice 
Blaekstone. Mr. justice Blackstone, weDelieve, gen- 
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appeals of felony, than upon any other venial 

les.' To the authority of BJackstone may be add- 

hat of Sir John Hall, m HoUis's case ; ol Sir Ro- 



erally wrote his Commentaries late in the eveniag, 
with a bottle of wine before him ; and little did he 
think, as each sentence fell from the glass and pea, 
of the immense influence it might hereafter exercise 
upon the laws and usages of his country. < It is' (says 
tnis favourite writer) < not at all of a piece with tbe 
rest of the humane treatment of prisoners by the En- 
glish law ; for upon what face of reason can that as- 
sistance be denifrd to save the life of a man, which 
yet is allowed him in prosecutions for every petty 
trespass ?' Nor, indeed, strictly speaking, is it a part 
of our ancient law ; for the Mirror, having observed 
the necessity of counsel in civil suits, who know how 
to forward and defend the cause by the rules of law 
and customs of tlie realm, immediately subjoins, * and 
more necessary are they for defence upon indictment 
and ap] ' —'•»-• 
crimes.' 
edthati 

bert Atkyns, ui Lord RitsseU's case ; and oi Sir Bar- 
tholomew Shower, in the arguments for a New Bill of 
Rights, in 16b2. Un the name of God,' sayv this 
judge, ' what harm con accrue to the public ia general, 
or to any man ui particular, tbat, in cases of Suie- 
treason, counsel should not be allowed to the accused ? 
What rule of justice is there to vi'arrant its denial, 
when, in a civil case of a halfpenny cake, he may 
plead either by himself or by his advocate 7 That 
the court is counsel for the prisoner can be no efiectu- 
al reason ; for so they arc for each party, that ri^^t 
may be done.'— (Sower'* Tracts j toI. ii. p. 568.) Ia 
the trial ol Thomas Rosewell, a dissenting clergyman, 
for high treason in 1684, Judge Jeffries, in summiag 
up, confessed to the jury, < that he thought it a haiS 
case, tiiat a man should liavc counsel to defend him> 
self for a twopenny tresimss, and his witnesses be ex* 
amined upon oath ; but if he stole, committed murder 
or felony, nay, high treason, where life, esUte, hon- 
our, and all were concerned, that he should neither 
have counsel, nor have his witnesses examined upon 
oath.'— Hotf«//'« State Trials, vol. x. p. 207. 

There have bceu two capital errors in the criminal 
codes of feudal Europe, from wliich a great variety of 
mistake and injustice have proceeded ; the one, a dis- 
position to confound accusation with guilt ; the other, 
to mistake a defence of prisoners accused by the 
crown, for disloyalty and disaflfection to the crows; 
and from these errors our own code has bear slowly 
and gradually recovering, by all those struggles sni 
exertions which it always costs to remove /o^/y sssc* 
tiornd tty antiquity. In the early periods of our history, 
the accused uerson could call no evidence : — then, (or 
a long time, Jiis evidence against the king could not b« 
examined upon oalh ; consequently, he might as well 
have produced none, as all the evidence against him 
was ui>on oath. Till the reign of Anne, no one accus- 
ed of felony could produce witnesses upon oath; and 
the old practice was vindicated, in opposition to the 
new one, introduced under the statute of that day, oa 
the grounds of humanity and tenderness to the pris- 
ouer .' because, as his witnesses were not restricted 
by an oath, they were at liberty to indulge in simple 
filsehood as much as they pleased; — so argued me 
blessed defenders of nonsense in those days. Then it 
was ruled to be indecent and improper titat counsel 
should be employed against the crown; and, there* 
fore, the prisoner accused of treason could have no 
counsel to assist him in the trial. Counsel might in- 
deed stay in the court, but apart from the pruoner. 
with w^hom they could have no communicat'on. They 
were not allowctl to put any question, or to suggnt 
any doubtful point of law; but if the prisruier (iTkfljr 
to be a weak unlettered man) conld himself sugvest 
any doubt in matter of law. the court determined first 
if the question of law should be entertained, and then 
assigned counsel to argue it. In those times, thi* jury 
were pimishable if they gave a false veidict against 
the kmg, but were not punishable if they gave a false 
verdict against the prisoner. The preamble of the 
Act of 16D6 runs thus— < Whereas it Is expedient tUt 
persons charged witii high treason should make a full 
and sufficient defence.' Might it not be altered to 
persons charged wUh any sptdet or degree qftrimet 
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AJ] tha^e enon hiTe ^Ten way to the force of truth, 
fend to the power of common sense and common hu- 
mxai\j — the Attorney and Solicitor Geneiaif I'or the 
time being, always protesting against each alteiatioo, 
and reguUriy and officially prophesying the utter de- 
itruction of the whole juri&piudence of Greai Britain. 
There is no man now aU\e, perhaps , &o uiieiiy foul> 
isb, as to propose that ptisoners should be prevented 
from producing evidence uj;.on oath, and being heaid 
by their counsel in cases ol higli tieason ; and yet it 
ccst a struggle for seven sessions to get this measure 
through the two houses of Parliament. But mankind 
are much like the children they beget — ^they always 
mJike wry faces at what is to do them good ; and it is 
necessary sometimes to hold the nobe, and force the 
medicine down tlie throat. They enjoy the health 
and vigour consequent upon the medicme; but culf 
the doctor, and sputter at his stuO*! 

A most abjfurd argument was adrunced in the hon< 
oarable house, thai, the practice of employing counsel 
would be such an expense to the prisoner !— just as if 
any thing was so expensive as bemg haogcd 1 What 
a hne topic for the ordinary ! < You are going* (says 
that exquiaite divine) * to be hanged to- morrow, it is 
true, but consider what a sum you have saved ! Mr. 
Scarlett or Mr. Brougham migfit certainly have pre- 
sented arguments to the jury^ which would have in- 
sured your acquittal ; hut do you forget that gentle- 
men or their eminence must be recompensed by large 
fees, and that, if your life had been saved, you woidd 
actually have been out of pocket above SOU You 
will now die with the consciousness of having obeyed 
the dictates of a wise economy ; and with a grateful 
reverence for the laws of your country, which prevents 
you from niiming into such unbounded expense— so let 
tis now ffo to prayers.' 

It is ludicrous enough to recollect, when the em- 
ploymnkt of cnunsel is objected to on account of the 
ex|>euse to the prisoner, that the same merciful law, 
which, to save the prisoner's money has denied him 
counsel, and produced his conviction, seizes upon all 
lus savings the moment he is convicted. 

Of ail false and foolish dicta j the most trite and the 
most absurd is that which asserts that the judge is 
counsel for the prisoner. We do not hesitate to say 
that this is merely an unmeaning phrase, invented to 
defend a pernicious abuse. The judge cannot be coim- 
sel for the prisoner, ought not to be counsel for the 
prisoner, never is counsel for the prisoner. To force 
an ignorant man into a court of justice, and to tell 
him that the judge is his counsel, appears to us quite 
u foolish as to set a himgry man down to his meals, 
and to tell him that the table was his dinner. In the 
first place, a counsel should always have private and 
prenous communication with the prisoner, wliich the 
jud'^e, of course, cannot have, liie prisoner reveals 
to his counsel how far he is guilty, or he is not ; states 
to him all the circumstance of his case^-and m'ght 
often enable his advocate, if his advocate were allo.v- 
ed to speak, to explain a long string of circumstantial 
evidence, in a m.iimer favourable to the innocence of 
his client. Of all these advantages, the judge, if he 
had every, disposition to befrieud the prisoner, is of 
course deprived. Something occurs to a prisoner in 
the course of the cause ; he suggests it in a whisper 
to his counsel, doubtful if it is a wise point to urge or 
not. His counsel thinks it of importance, and would 
urge it. if his mouth were not shut. Can a prisoner 
hsve this secret communication with a judge, and 
take his advice, whether or not he, the judge, shall 
mention it to the jury? The counsel has (after all 
the evidence has been given) a bad opinion of his cli- 
ent's case ; but he suppret^ses that opinion ; and it is 
his duty to do so. He is not to decide ; that is the 
province of the jury : and, in spite of his own opinion, 
his client may be mnocent. lie is brought there (or 
would be brought th^ if the privUege of speech were 
allowed) for the express purpose of saying all that 
could be said on one side of the question. He is a 
we'ght in one scale, and some one else holds the ba- 
lance. This is the way in which troth is elicited in 
civil, and would be in criminal cases. But does the 
Judge •T«r aMiimc tha appearance of beUeviBg a pria* 



oner to be famocent whom he fhinkt to be gvUty 7 li 

the pri6oiii>r advances inconclasive or weak aigumt nts, 
does not ite judge say tl.ey faie weak and .nconciU" 
sive, and does he not often sum up aga Ubt h.s ovin 
client ? How then is he counsel foi iLe ].rikouci ? if 
the counsel for tie priboner weie to lee a ^ticng {.ointi 
which the counsel for the prosecution lad inisrtcd^ 
would he supply the deficiency of his antagon it, una 
urge what had been neglected to be urged f Bui is it 
not the imperious duty of the judge to do to i how 
then can these two functionaiies stand in the same re- 
lation to the prisoner 2 In fact the only meaning of 
the phiase is this, that the judge will not lutier any 
undue advantage to be taken of the ignorance and 
helplessness of the prisoner — ^that he will yoint out 
any evidence or circumstance in his favour — and (ee 
that equal justice is done to both parties. But in this 
sense he is as much the counsel of the prosecutor as 
of the prisoner. This is all the judge can do, or even 
pretenas to do ; but he can have no previous commu" 
nication with the prisoner— he can have no conhden 
tial communication in court with the prisoner before 
he sums up ; he cannot fling the whole we.ght of his 
understanding into tlie opposite scale against the 
counsel for the prosecution/ and produce tiiat collision 
of faculties, which, in all otlier cases but those of 
felony, is supposed to be the happiest method of ar« 
riviug at truth. Bar on Garrow, m his charge to the 



tliat in criminal courts, judges were counsel for the 
prisoners. So undoubtedly they were, as far as they 
could to prevent undue prejudice, to guard against im- 
proper influence being excited again&t prisoners ; but 
It was impossible for them to go farther than this s 
for they could not suggest the course of defence pri»' 
oners ought to pursue ; for judges only saw the aepo* 
sitions so short a time belore the accused ajpearetf 
at the bar of their country, that it was quite unLossi* 
ble for them to act fully in that capacity.' The Jearn- 
ed Baron miffht have added, that it would be more 
correct to call the judge counsel for the prosecuiioB t 
for his only previous instructions were the depositions 
for the prosecution, from which, in the absence of 
counsel, he examined the evidence against the pris- 
oner. On the prisoner's behalf he had no instructions 
at all. 

Can any thing, then, be more flagrantly and scanda-' 
lously unjust, than, in a long case of circumstantial 
evidence, to refuse to a prisoner the benefit of coun- 
sel ? A foot-mark, a word, a sound, a tool dropped,— 
all gave birth to the most ingenious inferences j and 
the couDfel for the proseculirn is so far from being 
blamable for entering into all these things, that they 
are all essential to the detection of guilt, and they are 
all links of a long and intricate cha n : but if a close 
examination into, and a logical statement of. all iLete 
circumstances be necessary for the establiilment of 
guilt, is not the same closeness of reafcning and the 
tame logical statement necessary for the estsblish" 
ment of innocence ? If jtistice cannot be done to i cci- 
ety without the intervention of a 1 ractifcdar.d ingfni' 
ous mind. Who may connect all tlef e Inks Ic^t^tler, 
and make them clear to tie apprelenscn of ajury^ 
can iiistice be done to the prisoner, unless similar 
practice and similar ingenuity arc emjlcyed to delect 
the flaw.s of the chain, and to point out the diicrnnec-' 
lion of the circumstances ? 

Is there any one gentleman in the Houee of Ccm- 
mons, who. in yielding his rote to this paltry and 
perilous fallacy of the judge being counsel for the 
prisoner, does not feel, that, were I e h mjclf a cr'mi- 
nalj he would prefer almost any count el at tlie bar,— 
to the tender mercies of the judge T How strange 
that any man who could make his ehclicn would 
eagerly and diligently surrender this exquisite privi 
lege, and addict himwilf to the perilous practice ol 
giv.ng fees to counsel ? Nor let us forget, in consid 
eriug judges as counsel for the jriscner, that there 
have been such men as Chief Justice Jefi'Ties, Mr. 
Justice Page, and Mr. Justice Alybone, and that^n 
bad timeS| such men may reappear. • If you do net 
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milow SM eounteiymy loidi (tays Lord Lorat) , it is Im- 
pouible for me to make any defencoi by reason of my 



mfirmtty. I do not see, I do not hear.' fcome up to the 
b4r at the hazard of my life. 1 have fainted several 
timeS) I haTe been ap so early^ ever since foar o'cloclc 
this morning. I therefore ask (or assistance ; and if you 
do not allow me counsel, or such aid as is nccessarV) 
it will be impossible (br me to make any defence at all.' 
Though Lord Lovat's guilt was evident, yet the man- 
agers of the impeachment felt so strongly the injustice 
wbich was done, ttiat. by the hands ot Sir W. Young, 
the cidef manager; a bill was brought into parliament, 
to allow counsel to persons impeached by that house, 
wtiich was not previously the case ; so that the evil is 
Aircidy done away with, in a great measure, to per- 
sons oi rank: it so happens in legislation, when a 
g'jntlem&n sufiiers, public attention is awakened to the 
evil of laws. Every man who makes laws says, — 
* Tais m ly be my case :' but it requires the repeated 
oabrts of humane men, or, as Mr. North calls them, — 
dilettanti philosophers, to awaken the attention of 
lawmikers to evils flrom wliich they are themselves 
exempt. We do not say this to make the leaders of 
inia;£md unpopular, but to rouse their earnest atten- 
tion ia cases where the poor only are concerned, — and 
where neither good nor evil can happen to themselves. 

A great stress is laid upon the moderation of the 
opeatng counsel ; that is, he does not conjure the far- 
-ncrs in the jury-box, by the love which they bear to 
iti'*ir children— he does not declaim upon blood guUti- 
n.iss — he docs not dcscril>e the death of Abel by Cain, 
the first murderer — ^he does not describe scattered 
briins, ghastly wounds, pale features, and hair clotted 
witd goVe — he docs not do a thousand things, which 
9 re not in English Uste, and which it would be very 
foolish and very vulgar to do. We rcoUy allow all 
this. But yet, if it be a cause of importance, it is es- 
sentially necessary to our counsellor's reputation that 
his min should be hung ! And accordmgly, with a 
very calm voice, and composed manner, and with 
m my expressions of candour, he sets himself to com- 
ment astutely upon the circumstances. Distant events 
are immediately connected ; meanhig is given to in- 
significant facts ; new motives are ascribed to innocent 
actions ; farmer gives way after farmer in the jury- 
box ; and a rope of eloquence is woven round the pri- 
sooer's neck ! Every one is delighted with the talents 
of the advocate ; ana because there has been no nois»e, 
no violent action, and no consequent perspiration, he 
b praised for his candour and forbearance, and the len 
ity of our laws is the theme of universal approbation. 
In the mean time, the speech-maker and the prisoner 
know better. 

We should be glad to know of any nation in the 
world, taxed by by kings, or even imagined by poets 
(except theXnglish), who have refused to prisoners 
the benefit of counsel. Why is the voice of humani- 
ty heard every where else, and disregarded here ? In 
Scotland, the accused have not only counsel to speak 
for them, but a copy of the indictment, and a list of 
the witnesses. In France, in the Netherlands, in the 
whole of Europe, counsel are allotted as a matter ol 
course. Every where else but here, accusation is con- 
sidered as unfavourable to the exercise of human facul- 
ties. It is admitted to be that crisis in wluch, above 
all others, an unhappy man wants the aid of elo- 
quence, wisdom, ana coolness. In France the Napo- 
leon coile has provided not only that counsel should 
be allowed to the prisoner, but that, as with ns in Scot- 
land, his counsel should have the last word. 

It b a most affecting moment in a court of justice, 
when the evidence has all been heard, and ^e iudge 
asks the prisoner what he has to say in his defence. 
The prisoner, who has (by great exertions, perhaps of 
his fnends,) saved up money enough to procure coun- 
sel, says to the judge, < that he leaves his defence to 
his counsel.' We mive often blushed for English hu- 



minity to hear the reply. < Yonr counsel cannot speak 
for you, yon must speak for yourself; and this is the 
reply given to a poor girl of eighteen— to a foreigner 



*-to a deaf man — ^to a stammerer — to the sick — ^to the 
feeble— to the old— to the most abject and ignorant of 
i beings ! It is a replyj wa must aay, at which 



common sense and common fbeling rerelt : — for it is 
full of brutal cruelty, and of base inattention of those 
who make laws, to the happiness of those for whom 
laws were made. We wonder that any juryman can 
convict under such a shocking violation of all natural 
justice. The iron age of Clovis and Clottaire can pro- 
duce no more atrocious violation of every good loel- 
ing, 'and every good principle. Can a sick man find 
strength and nerves to speak before a large assembly f 
— can an ignorant man find words T-o^an a low mua 
find confidence ? Is not he afraid of becoming an ob- 
ject of ridicule ? — can he believe that his expression 
will be understood ? How often have we seen a poer 
wretch, struggling a^inst the agonies of his spirit ^ 
and the rudeness of his conceptions, and his awe of 
better dressed men and better taught men, and the 
shame which the accusation has brought upon hi» 
bcad^ and the sight of his parents and children gazing 
at him in the court, for the last time, perhaps, aod 
alter a long absence ? The mariner sinklnp^ in the 
wave does not want a helping hand more than d«cs 
this poor wretch. But help is denied to all ! Age 
cannot have it, nor ignorance, nor ilie mmlesty of uiw^ 
men ! One hard uncliarilablo rule silences tlie deira^ 
ders of the wretched, in the worst of human evils ; 
and at the bitterest of human moments, mercy is 
blotted out from the ways of men ! 

Suppose a crime to have been committed under the 
influence of insanity ; is the insane man, now co«va- 
leticent, to plead his own insanity { — to ofier arguraenU 
to show that he must have been mad? — and, by the 
glimmerings of bis returning reason, to prove that, at 
a former period, that same reason was utterly extloci { 
These are the cruel situations into which judges and 
courts of justice are thrown by the present state of tlie 
law. 

There is a judge now upon the bench, who never 
took away the life of a fellow creature without siiat- 
ttng himself up alone and giving the most profound at- 
tention to every circumstance of the case ! and this 
solemn act he always premises with his own beaoti- 
f\il prayer to God, tnat he will enlighten him with his 
Divine Spirit in the exercise of this terrible privilege ! 
Now would it not be an immense satisfaction to Uiis 
feeling and honourable magistrate, to be sure that eve- 
ry witness on the side of the prisoner had been heard, 
and that every argument which could be urged in his 
favour had been brought forward, by a man whose 
duty it was to see only on one side of the question, 
and whose interest and reputation was thoroughly em- 
barked hi this partial exertion ? If a jodae fails to gH 
at the truth, after these instruments of Investigation 
are used, his failure must be attributed to the limited 
powers of man— not to the want of good inclination, or 
wise institutions. We are surprised that such a mea- 
sure does not come into Parliament , with the strong 
recommendation of the judges. It is surely better to 
be a day longer on the circuit, than to murder rapidly 
in ermine. 

It is argued, thst, among the various pleas for mer- 
cy that are offered, no prisoner has ever urged to the 
secretary of state the disadvantage of having no coun- 
sel to plead for him ; but a prisoner who dislikes to 
undergo his sentence, naturally addresses to those who 
can reverse it such arguments only as will produce, in 
the opinion of the referee, a pleasing efiect. He does 
not therefore find fault with the established system of 
jurisprudence, but brings forward facu and aivnments 
to prove his own innocence. Besides, how ^w peo- 
ple there are who can elevate themselves from the ac- 
quiescence in what if, to the consideration of wliai 
ought to be J and if they could do so, the way to get 
rid of a punishment is not (as we have just oDserved) 
to say, < you have no right to puoish me us this man- 
ner,' but to say, < I am innocent of the ofiTence.' The 
fraudulent baker at Constantinople, who is about to be 
baked to death in his own oven, does not complain of 
the severity of bakmg bakers, but promises to use 
more flour and less fraud. 

Whence comes it (we shonld like to ask Sir Jotaii 
Singleton Copley, who seems to dread so much the 
conflicts of talent in criminal cases) that a method of 
getting at troth which is found w senicaftble ia dvil 
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caws thoold be so much objected to in criminal ca- 
ses? Would you have all this wniDgling and bicker- 
ing, it is askea, and contentious eloquence, when the 
lile of a roan is concerned? Why not, as well as 
wlieD ills property is concerned? It is either a good 
means of doing justice, or it is not, that two under- 
standings should be put in opposition to each other, 
and that u third should decide between them. Does 
this open every view which can bear upon the ques- 
tion ? Does it in the most effectual manner watch the 
judge, detect perjury, and sift evidence ? If not, whj 
is it suffered to disgrace our civil institutions ? If it 
effect all these objects, why is it not incorporated into 
our criminal law ? Of what importance is a little dis- 
gust at professional triclis^ if the solid advantage gain- 
ed is a nearer approximation to truth ? Can any Uiing 
be more preposterous than this preference of taste to 
justice, and of solemnity to truth ^ What on eulogium 
of a trial to say, < I am by no means satisfied that the 
jury were right in finding the prisoner guilty ; but eve- 

?! thmg was carried on with the utmost decorum. 
he verdict was wrong ; but there was the most per- 
fect propriety and order in the proceedings. The man 
will DC uniairly hanged ; but all was genteel ?' If so- 
lemnity is what is principally wanted in a court of 
justice* we had better study the manners of the old 
Spanish Inquisition $ but if battles with the judge, and 
battles among the counsel, are the best method, as 
they certainly are, of getting at the truth, better tole- 
rate this philosophical Billingsgate, than persevere. 
beeaiue the life of a man is at stake, in soleom ana 
polished injustice. 

Why would it not be just as wise and equitable to 
leave the defendant without counsel in civil cases, and 
to teU him that the judge was his counsel ? And if 
the reply is to produce such Injurious effects as are 
anticipated upon the minds of the jury in criminal 
cases, why nut in civil cases also ? In twenty-eight 
cases out of thirty, the verdict in civil cases is correct : 
in the two remaining cases, the error may proceed 
irom other causes than the right of reply ; and yet the 
riffht of reply has existed iu.all. In a vast majority 
of cases, the verdict is for the plaintiff, not because 
there is a right ot reply, but because he who has it in 
his power to decide wl^ether he will eo to law or not. 
and resolves to expose himself to the expense ana 
trouble of a lawsuit, has probably a good foundation 
for bis claim. Nobody, of course, can intend to say 
that the majority of verdicts in favour of plaintiffs are 
against justice, and merel^r attributable to the advan- 
tage of a last speech. If this were the case, the sooner 
advocates are turned out of court the better — and then 
the improvement of both civil and criminal law would 
be an abolition of all speeches ; for those who dread 
the effect of the last word upon the fate of the priso- 
ner, must remember that there is at present always a 
last speech against the prisoner ; for, as the counsel 
for the prosecution cannot be replied to, his is the last 
speech. 

There is certainly this difference between a civil 
and a criminal case — that in one a new trial can 
be granted, in the other not. But you must first make 
up your mind whether this system of contentious in- 
vestigation by opposite advocates is or is not the best 
method of getting at truth : if it be, the more irreme- 
diable the decision, the more powerful and perfect 
should be the means of deciding ; and then it would 
be a less oppression if the civil defendent were de- 
prived of counsel than the criminal prisoner. When 
an error has been conmiitted, the advantage is greater 
to the latter of these persons than to the former ; the 
crimmal is not tried again, but pardoned ; while the 
civil defendant must run the chance of another jury. 

If the effect of rephr. and the contention, of counsel 
have all these baneful consequences in felony, why 
not also in misdemeanour and high treason ? Halt the 
cases at sessions are cases of misdemeanour, where 
counsel are einployed and half-informed justices pre- 
Kide instead of^ learned judges. There are no com- 
pbunts of the unfairness of verdicts, though there are 
every now and then of the severity of punishments. 
Now, if the reasoning of Mr. Lamb's opponents were 
tiuefthe diftuxbing force of the prisoner'! coonael 
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must fltakg every thins into confusion. The court for 
misdemeanours must oe a scene of riot and perplexi- 
ty ; and the detection and punishment of crime must 
be utterly impossible : and yet in the rerf teeth of 
these objections, such courts of justice are just as or- 
derly in one set of offences as the other ; and the con- 
viction of a guilty person just as certain and as easy. 

The prosecutor (if this system were altered) would 
have the choice of counsel : so he has now — ^with this 
difference, that, at present, liis counsef cannot be an- 
swered nor opposed. It would be better in all Cases, 
if two men of exactly eoual talent could be opposed 
to each other ; but as this is impossible, the system 
must be taken with this inconvemence ; but there can 
be no inequality between counsel so great as that J>e. 
tween any counsel and the prisoner pleading for him- 
self. < It has been lately my lot.' says Mr. Denman. 
* to try two prisoners who were aeaf and dumb, ana 
who could only be made to understand what viras 
paitsing by the signs of their friends. The cases were 
clear and simple ; but if they had been circumstantial 
cases, in what a situation would the judge and jury be 
placed, when the prisoner could tmve nn counsel to 
plead for him. — JjebaUa of the Home of Commoni, 
Aprtiy 25, 1826. 

The folly of being counsel for yourself is so notori- 
ous in civil cases, that it has grown into a proverb. 
But the cruelty of the law compels a man, in criminal 
cases, to be Kuilty of a much greater act of folly, and 
to trust his hfe to an advocate, who. b^ the common 
sense of mankind, is pronounced to be madequate to 
defend the possession ot an acre of land. In all cases 
it must be supposed, that reasonably convenient in- 
struments are selected to effect the purpose in view. 
A judge may be commonly presumed to understand 
his profession, and a jury to have a fair allowance of 
common sense : but the objectors to the improvement 
we recommend appear to make no such suppositions. 
Counsel are always to make flashy addresses to the 
passions. Juries are to be so much struck vidth them, 
that they are alwavs to acquit or to condemn, contra^ 
TV to justice ; and judges are always to be so biassed, 
that they are to fling themselves rashly into the oppo- 
site scale against the prisoner. Many cases of misde* 
meanour consi^ a man to infamy, and cast a blot 
upon his posterity. Judges and Junes must feel these 
cases as strongly as any cases of felony ; and yet, in 
spite of this, and in spite of the free permission of 
counsel to speak, they preserve their judgment, and 
command their feelings, surprisingly. Generally speak- 
ing, we believe none of^ these evils would take place. 
Trumpery declamation would be considered as mscre- 
ditable to the counsel, and would be disregarded by 
the jury. The judge and jury (as in civil cases^ would 
gain the habit of looking to the facts, selectmg the 
arguments, and coming to reasonable conclusions. It 
is so La all other countries, and it would be so in this. 
But the vigilance of the judge is to relax, if there it 
counsel for the prisoner. Is, then, the relaxed vigi- 
lance of the judges complained of, in high treason, 
in misdemeanour, or in civil cases ? This appears to 
us really to shut up the debate, and to preclude reply. 
Why is the practice so good in all other cases, and so 
pernicious in felony alone ? This question has never 
received even the shadow of an answer. There is no 
one objection against the allowance of counsel to pri- 
soners in felony^ which does not apply to them in all 
cases. If the vi^ance of judges depend upon this in- 
justice to the prisoner, then, tne greater mjustlce to 
the prisoner,' tne mure vigilance ; and so the true me- 
thoa of perfecting the Bench would be, to deny the 
prisoner the power of calling witnesses, and to in- 
crease, as mucn as possible, the disparity hetween the 
accuser and the accused. We hope men are selected 
for the Judget ofJeraelj whose vigilance depends upon 
better and higher principles. 

But the most smgular caprice of the law is, that 
counsel are permitted in very high crimes, and in very 
small crimes, and denied in crimes of a sort of medi- 
um description. In high treason, where you mean to 
murder Lord Liverpool, and to levy war against the 
people, and to blow up the two houses of Parliament, 
•U the lawyers of Westminster HaU may talk them- 
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selTM diT, and the jury deaf. Lord Eldoo, when at 
the bar. Las been heard for nme hours on such sub- 
jects. If| instead of producing the destruction of five 
thousand people, you are inucted for the murder of 
one person, here human faculties, fVom the diminution 
of guilt, are supposed to be so dear and unclouded, 
that the prisoner is quite adequate to make his own 
defence, and no cousei are allowed. Take it, then, 
upon that principle ; and let the rule, and the reason 
oi it, pass as sufficient. But if, instead of murdering 
the man, you have only libelled him, then, for some 
reason or another^ though utterly unknown to us, the 
original faculties m accused persons is respected, and 
counsel are allowed. Was ever such nonsense defend- 
ed by public men in grave assemblies ? The prosecu- 
tor, too, (as Mr. Horace Twiss justly observes) can 
either allow or disallow counsel, by selecting his form 
of prosecution ; as where a mob had assembled to re- 
peal, by riot and force, some unpopular statute, and 
certain persons had continued in that assembly for 
more than an hour after proclamation to disperse. — 
That might be treated as levying war against the 
king, and then the prisoner would be entitled to receive 
(as Lord George Gordon did receive) the benefit of 
counsel. It might also be treated as a seditious riot ; 
then it would be a misdemeanor, and counsel would 
still be allowed. But if government had a mind to de- 
stroy the prisoner effectually, they have only to ab- 
stain ftom the charge of treason, and to introcfuce into 
the indictment the aggravation, that the prisoner had 
continued with the mob for an hour after proclamation 
to disperse ) this is a felony^ the prisoner's Ufe is in 
jeopardy, and counsel are enectually excluded. It pro- 
duces, in many other cases disconnected with treason, 
the most scandalous injustice. A receiver of stolen 
goods, who employs a young girl to rob her master, 
may be tried tor the misdemeanour ; the young girl, 
taken afterwards, would be tried for the feiony. The 
receiver would be punishable only with fine, imprison- 
ment, or whipping, and he could have counsel to de- 
fend nim. The girl indicted for felony, and liable to 
death, would enjoy no such advantage. 

In tne comparison between felony and treason, there 
are certainly some arguments why counsel should be 
allowed in felony rather than in treason. Persons ac- 
eosed of treason are generally persons of education 
and rank, accustomed to assemblies, and to public 
speaking, while men accused of felony are commonly 
of the lowest of the people. If it be true, that judges, 
in cases of high treason, are more liable to be infln- 
snced by the crown, and to lean against the prisoner, 
this cannot apply to cases of misdemeanour, or to the 
defendants in civil cases ; but if it be necessary that 
judges should be watched in political cases, how often 
ate cases of felony connectea with political disaff*ec- 
tion ? EveiT judge, too, has his idiosyncrasies, which 
require to be watcned. Some hate Dissenters, some 
mobs ; some have one weakness, some another ; and 
the ultimate truth is, that no court of justice is safe, 
unless there is some one present whose occupation ana 
Interest it is to watch the safety of the prisoner. Till 
then, no man of right feeling can be easy at the ad- 
ministration of justice, and the punishment of death. 

Two men are accused of one offence ; the one dex- 
terous, bold, bubtle, gifted with speech, and remarka- 
ble for presence of mind ; the other timid, hesitating, 
and confused ; is there any reason why the chances of 
these two men for acquittal should be, as they are, so 
Terr different ? Inequalities there will be in the means 
of oiefence under the besc system, but there is no occa- 
sion the law should make these greater than they are 
left to chance and nature. 

But (it is asked) what practical injustice is done— 
what practical evil is there in the present system ? 
The great object of aU law is, that the guilty should 
be piuiishcd, and the innocent should be acquitted. A 
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of those who are tried, tome are innocent, and the 
chance of establishing their innocence is very much 
diminished by the privation of counsel. In the course 
of twenty or thirty years, among the whole mass of I 



English^ prisoners, we believe many are found guilty 
who are innocent, and would not have been found 
guilty, if an able and intelligent man had watched 
over their interest, and represented their case. If this 
happen only to two or three every year, it is quite a 
sufficient reason why the law should be altered. That 
such cases exist we firmly believe ; and thi.< is the 
practical evil— perceptible to men of sense and reflec- 
tion ; but not likely to become the subject of general 
petition. To ask why there are not petitions— why the 
evil is not more noticed, is mere parliamentary fh>th 
and ministerial juggling. Gentlemen are rarely hung. 
If they were so. there would be petitions without end 
for coimsel. The creatures exposed to the cruelties 
and injustice of the law are dumb creatures, who feel 
the evil without beins[ able to express their feelings. 
Besides, the question is not, whether the evil is found 
out, but whether the evil exist. Whoever thinks it 
is an evil should vote against it, whether the sufferer 
from the injustice discover it to be an injustice, or 
whether he suffer in ignorant silence. When the bill 
was enacted, which allowed counsel for treason, 
there was not a petition from one end of Knghind 
to the other. Can there be a more shocking answer 
fVom the ministerial bench, than to say. For real 
evil we care nothlng-^nly for detected evil? We 
will set about curing any wrong which affects our 
popularity and power; but as to any other evil, we 
wait till the people find it out ; and, in the mean time, 
commit such evils to the care of Mr. George Lamb, 
and of Sir James Mackintosh. We are wm so 
good a man as Mr. Peel can never feel in this man- 
ner. 

Howard devoted himself to his country. It was a 
noble example. Let two gentlemen on the ministerial 
side of the house (we only ask for two) commit some 
crimes, which will render their execution a matter of 
painful necessity. Let them feel, and report to the 
house, all the injustice and inconvenience of having 
neither a copy of the indictment, nor a list of witness- 
es, nor counsel to defend them. We will venture to 
say, that the evidence of two such persons would do 
more for the improvement of the criminal law, than 
all the omtions of Mr. Lamb, or the lucubrations of 
Beccaria. Such evidence would save time, and bring 
the question to an issue. It is a great duty, and 
ought to be fulfilled ; and, in ancient Rome, would 
have been fulfilled. 

The opponents always forget that Mr. Lamb's plan 
is not to compel prisoners to have counsel, but to auoi 
them to have counsel if they choose to do so. Depend 
upon it, as Dr. Johnson says, when a man is going to 
be hanged, his faculties are wonderfully concentrated. 
If it be really true, as the defenders of Mumptimtu 
observe, that the judge is the best counsel for the 
prisoner, the prisoner will soon learn to employ him, 
especially as his lordship works without fees. All that 
we want is an option given to the prisoner, that a man, 
left to adopt his own means of defence in every trifling 
civil right, may have the same power of selecting his 
own auxiliaries for higher interests. 

But nothing can be more unjust than to speak of 
judges, as if they were of one standard, and one heart 
and head pattern. The great majority of judges, we 
have no doubt, are upright and pure ; bnt some have 
been selected for flexible politics— some are passion- 
ate — some are in a hurry— some are violent church- 
men—some resemble ancient females— some have the 
font— some are eighty years old-^some are blind, 
eaf, and have lost the power of smelling. All one to 
the unhappy prisoner— he has no choice. 

It is impossible to put so gross an insolt iipon judg- 
es, iurymen, 8[rand-jurymen, or any person connected 
with the admmistration of justice, as to suppose that 
the longer time to be taken up by speeches of counsel 
constitutes the grand bar to the proposed alteration. 
If three hours would acquit a man, and he is hanged 
because he is only allowed two hours for his defomce, 
the poor mim is as much murdered as if his throat had 
been cut before ho came into court. If twelve Judges 
cannot do the most perfect justice, other twelve must 
be appointed. Strange admmistratioa of criminal law. 
to adhere obstinately to an inadequate nmniber of 
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Judges, and to lefiise any improTement which Is in- 
compatible with this arbitrary and capricious enact- 
ment. Neither is it quite certain that the proposed 
alteration would create a greater demand upon the 
time of the court. At present the counsel makes a 
defence by long cross-examinations and examiuatitms 
in chief ot the witnesses, and the judge allows a great- 
er latitude than he would do, if the counsel of the pri- 
soner were permitted to speak. The counsel by these 
oblique methods, and by stating false points of law 
for the express purpose of introducing facts, endea- 
Tours to obviate the miustice of the law, and takes up 
more time by this obhque, than he would do by a di- 
rect defence. But the best answer to this objection of 
time (which, if true, is no objection at all) is, that as 
many misdemeanors as felomes are tried in a given 
time, thouffh counsel are allowed in the former, and 
not in the hitter case. 

One excuse for the absence of counsel is that the evi- 
dence upon which the prisoner is convicted is always 
so clear, that the counsel cannot sainsay it. This is 
mere absurdity. There is not, and cannot be such a 
role. Many a man has been hung upon a string of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, which not only very ingenious 
men, bat very candid and judicious men, might criti- 
cise and call in question. If no one were found ffuilty 
but upon such evidence as would not admit of a doubt, 
half the crimes in the world would be unpunished. 
This dictum, by which the present practice has often 
b?en defended, was adopted by Lora Chancellor Not- 
tingham. To the lot of this chaucelloT, however, it 
fell to pass sentence of death upon Lord Stafford, 
whom (as Mr. Denman justly observes) no court of 
justice, not even the house of lords (constituted as It 
was in those days) could have put to death, it he had 
had counsel to derend him. 

To improve the criminal law of England, and to 
make it really deserving of the incessant eulogium 
which is lavished upon it, we would assimilate tri- 
als for felony to trials for high treason. The pri- 
soner should not only have counsel^ but a copy 
of the indictment and a list of the witnesses, many 
days antecedent to the triaL It is in the highest de- 
gree unjust that I should not see and study the de- 
scription of the crime with which I am charged, if the 
nMst scrupulous exactness be required in that instru- 
ment which charges me with crime. If the place where, 
the time wAm, and the manner how, and the persons by 
whom, must all be specified with tne most perfect ac- 
curacy, if any deviation trota. this accuracy is fatal, the 
prisoner, or his legal advisers, should have a fldl oppor- 
tunity ot judging whether the scruples of the law bave 
been attended to in the formati<» of the indictment ; 
and they ought not to be confined to the hasty and im- 
perfect consideration which can be given to an indict- 
ment exhibited for the first time in court. Neither is 
it possible for the prisoner to repel accusation till he 
knows who is to be brought against him. He may 
see suddenly, stuck up in the witness's box, a man 
who has been writing him letters, to extort money 
from the threat of evidence he could produce. The 
character of such a witness would be destroyed in a 
moment, if the letters were produced ; and the letters 
uould have been produced, of course, if the prisoner 
had imagined such a person would have been oroiwht 
forward by the prosecutor. It is utterly impossible 
for a prisoner to Imow in what way he may be assail- 
ed, and a^iast what species of attack he is to guard. 
Conversations may be Drought against him which he 
has forgotten, and to which he could f upon notice) 
have given another colour and complexion. Actions 
are made to bear upon his case, which (if he had 
known they would have been referred to) might have 
been explamed in the most satisfactory manner. All 
these modes of stuck are pointed out by the list 
of witnesses transmitted to the {prisoner, and he has 
time to prepare bis answer, as it is perfectly just he 
should have. This is justice, when a prisoner has 
ample means of compelling the attendance of his wit- 
nesses; when his written accusation is put into his 
hand, and he has lime to study it— when ne knows in 
what manner his guilt is to be proved, and when he 
has a man of practised understanding to state his 



fkctft, and prefer his aisuments. Then erimiiwl jiu- 
tice may march on boldly. The judge has no stain of 
blood on his ermine ; and the phrases which English 
people are so fond of lavishing upon the humanity of 
their laws, will have a real foundation. At present 
this part of the law is a mere relic of the barbarous in- 
justice by which accusation in the early part of ourjn- 
risprudence was always confounded witn guilt. The 
greater part of these abuses have been brushed away, 
as this cannot fail soon to be. In the mean time it Is 
defended (as every other abuse has been defended) 
by men who think it their duty to defend every thing 
which {«, and to dread every tning which i» not. We 
are told that the judge does what he does not do, and 
ou^ht not to do. The most pernicious efi^ects are an- 
ticipated in trials of felony, irom that which is found 
to produce the most perfect justice in civil causes, and 
in cases of treason and misdemeanor : we are called 
upon to continue a practice without example in any 
other country, and are required by lawyers to oonsider 
that custom as humane, whic^ every one who is not a 
lawyer pronounces to be most cruel and u^justr-and 
which has not been brought forward to general notice, 
only because its bad efiiects are confined to the last 
and lowest of mankind.* 
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stituents. London, Ridgway. 18^. 
8. Charge »y the AreUnakop of CaeheL Dublin, MilUken. 

If a poor man were to accept a guinea upon the 
condition that he spoke all the evil he could of^snothei 
whom he beUevea to be innocent, and whose priva^ 
tions he knew he should increase by bis false testt 
mony, would not the person so hired be one of the 
worst and basest of human beings 7 And would not 
his ^t be aggravated, if, up to the moment of re- 
ceiving his dcetdoma, he had spoken in terms of hiffh 
praise of the person whom he subsequently accused ? 
Would not the latter feature of the case prove him to 
be as much without shame as the former evinced him 
to be without principle ? Would the gmii be less, if the 
person so hired were a man of education 7 Wonld it be 
less, if he were above want ? Would it be less, if the 
proiession and occupation of his life were to decide 
men's riffhts, or to teach thein morals and reUgion ? 
Would it be less by the splendour of the bribe ? Does a 
bribe of 3000/. leave a man innocent, whom a bribe of 
30/. would cover with infamy 7 You are of a mature pe- 
riod of life, when the opinions of an honest man ought 
to be, and are fixed. On Monday you were a barrister 
or a country clergyman, a serious and temperate Mend 
to religious liberty and Catholic emancipation. In a 
few weeks from this time you are a bishop, or a dean, 
of a judge— publishing and speaking cbarges and ser- 
mons against the poor Catholics, and explaining away 
this sale of your soul by every species of falsehooo, 
^abbiness, and equivocation. You may carry a bit 
of ermine on your shoulder, or hide the lower moiety 
of the body in a silken pettiooat—and men may call 



at the door of the judgment-hall, to swear whatever 
the suborner will put into his mouth, and to receive 
whatever he will put in his pocket .f 

When soldiers exercise, there stands a goodly port- 
ly person out of the ranks, upon whom all eyes are 
directed, and whose signs and motions, in the per- 

* AM this nonsense i9 now put sn end to. Counsel is si 
lowed to the pri»oner, and they are peimitted to speak in hiM 
defence. 

t It U very far from our Intention to say that aU who 
were for the Catholics, and are now aralnst them, have 
made this change from ha«e motives ; it Is equally far ftom 
our intention not to —r that many men of both proieaslons 
have sufcgected themselves to this shocking tanputattoa. 
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fonnance of tha maniiftl exevciie; sll the soldiers fol- 
low. The Crermans, we believe, call him a Fluget- 
man. We propose Lord Nugent as a political fltigel- 
man; — ^he is always consistent, plam and honest, 
steadily and straightly pursuing his object without 
hope or fear, under the influence of good feelings and 
fai^h principle. The House of Commons does not con- 
tam within its walls a more honest, upright man. 

We seize upon the opportunity which this able 
pamphlet of his lordship affords us. to renew our at- 
tention to the Catholic question. There is little new 
to be said ; but we must not be silent, or, in these 
days of baseness and tergiversation, we shall be sup- 
posed to have deserted our ftiend the Pope ; and they 
will say of us, ProstarU venaUs apud Lomheth ft White- 
hail. God forbid it should ever be said of us with 
iustice — ^it is pleasant to loll and roll, and to accumu- 
late—to be a purple and finie linen man. and to be 
called by some of those nicknames wliicn frail and 
ephemeral beings are so fond of accumulating upon 
each other ^— but the best thing of all is to live fike 
honest men, and to add something to the cause of 
liberality, justice, and truth. 

The Letter to Lord Milton is very well and very 
pleasantly written. We were delighted with the 
liberality and candour of the Archbishop of Cashel. 
The charge is in the highest degree creditable to him. 
He must lay his account for the furious hatred of bi- 
gots, and the incessant gnawing of rats. 

There are many men who (thoroughly aware that 
the Catholic question must be ultimately carried) de- 
lay their acquiescence till the last moment, and wait 
till the moment of peril and civil war before they 
yield. That this moment is not quite so remote as 
was supposed a twelvemonth since, the events now 
passing m the world seem to afford the strongest 

{>roof. The truth is, that the disaffected state of Ire- 
and is a standing premium for war with every cabinet 
in Europe which has the most distant intention of 
quarrellmg with this country for any other cause. 
* If wt are to go to tcor, let w do so when the diseontente 
of Ireland are at their greateet height, before any spirit 
of concession has been shown by the British cabinet.* 
Does any man imagine that so plain and obvious a 
principle has not been repeatedly urged on the French 
cabinet ? — that the eyes of the Americans are shut 
upon thel state of Ireland— and that the great and am- 
bitious republic will not^ in case of war, aim a deadly 
blow at this most sensitive part of the British em- 
pire ? We should really say, that England has fully 
as much to fear from Insh fraternization with Ame- 
rica as with France. The language is the same ; the 
Americans have preceded them in the struggle ; the 
number of emigrant and rebel Irish is very great in 
America ; and all parties are sure of perfect tolera- 
tion under the protection of America. We are aston- 
ished at the madness and folly of Englishmen, who 
do not perceive tliat both France and America are 
only waiting for a convenient opportimity to go to 
war with this country ; and that one of the first blows 
aimed at our independence would be the invasion of 
Ireland. 

We should like to argue this matter with a regular 
tory lord, whose members voted steadily against the 
Catholic question. < I wonder that mere fear does 
not make you give up the Catholic question ! Do you 
mean to put this fine place in danger — ^the venison — 
the pictures — the pheasants— the cellars — ^the hot- 
house and the grapery? Should ^ou lilEetosee six 
or seven thousand French or Americans landed in Ire- 
land, and aided by a universal insurrection of the Ca- 
thohcs ? Is it worth your while to run the risk of 
their success ? What evil from the possible encroach- 
ment of Catholics, by civil exertions, can equal the 
danger of such a position as this 7 How can a man 
of your carriages, and horses, and hounds, think of 
putting your high fortune io such a predicament, and 
crying out, like a schoolboy or a chaplain, *< Oh, we 
shall beat them ! we shall put the rascals down V* 
No Popery, I admit to your lordship, is a very con- 
venient cnr at an election, and has answered* your 
end ; but do not push the matter too far : to bring on 
a civil war, for no popery is a very foolish proee^Uag 



I in a man who has two couaes, and a remove ! Ai 
you value your side-board of plate, your broad riband, 
I your pier glasses— ^if obsequious domestics and large 
rooms are dear to yoo— if you love ease and flattery, 
titles and coats of arms — ^if the labour of the Preach 
cook, the dedication of the expecting poet, can move 
you— -if you hope for a long lite of side-disnes — ^if you 
are not insensible to the periodical arrival of the turtle 
fleets— emancipate the Catholics .' Do it for your 
ease, do it for your insolence, do it for ^ur safety- 
emancipate and eat, emancipate and drmk— emanci- 
pate and preserve the rent-roll and the family estate !' 

The most common excuse of the Great shabby is, 
that the Catholics are their own enemies — ^that the vi. 
olence of Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Shiel have ruined 
their cause — that, but for these boisterous courses, Ae 
question would have been carried before this time. 
The answer to this nonsense and baseness is, tliat the 
very reverse is the fact. The mild and long-sufferins 
may suffer forever in this world. It the Catholics had 
stood with their hands before them simpering at the 
Earls of Liverpool and the Lords Bathurst of the mo- 
ment, they would not have been emancipated till the 
jetiT of our Lord four thousand. As long as the pa- 
tient will suffer, the cruel will kick. No treason— no 
rebellion — but as much stubbomess and stoutness as 
the law permits— a thorough intimation that youlmow 
what is your due, and that you are determined to hare 
it if you can lawfully get it. This is the conduct we 
recommend to the Irish. If they go on withholding, 
and forbearing, and hesitating whether this is thie 
time for the discussion or that is the time, they will 
be laughed at for another century as fools— and kick- 
ed for another century as slaves. * I must have my 
bill paid (says the sturdy and irritated tradesman) ; 
your roaster has put me off twenty times under differ- 
ent pretences, iknow he is at home, and I will not 
quit the premises till I get the money.' Many a 
tradesman gets paid in this manner, who would sooa 
smirk and smile himself into the gazette, if he trusts 
ed to the promises of the great. 

Can anything be so utterly childish and foolish ss 
to talk of the bad taste of the Catholic leaders ?— as if, 
in a question of conferring on. or vHithholding impor- 
tant civil rights from seven millions of human beings, 
anything could arrest the attention of a wise man bat 
the good or evil consequences of so great a measure. 
Suppose Mr. S. does smell slightly of tobacco— admit 
Mr. L. to be occasionally, stimulated by rum and wa^ 
ter. allow that Mr. F. was unfeeling in speaking of tlie 
Duke of York — ^what has all this nonsense to do with 
the extinction of religious hatred and the pacification 
of Ireland? Give it if it is right, refuse it if it is 
wrong. How it is asked, or how it is given or refused, 
is less than the dust of the balance. 

What is the reason why a good honest tory, livinf 
at ease on his possessions, is an enemy to Catholic 
emancipation? He admits the Catholic of his own 
rank to be a gentleman, and not a bad subject — and 
about theological disputes an excellent tory never 
troubles his head. Or what importance is it to hua 
whether an Irish Catholic or an Irish Protestant is a 
judge in the King's Bench at Dublin ? None ; but I 
am afraid for the church of Ireland, says our alarmist. 
Why do you care so much for the church of Ireland, a 
country you never live in? — Answer — / io not cart so 
much for the church oflrelandj if I was sure the Church 
of England would not be destroyed. — And is it for the 
Church of England alone that you fear ? — Anawer— 
Not quite to that, but I am afraid we should <dl be lost, 
that every thing would be overturned, and that I should 
lose my rank and my estate. Here, then, we say, is a 
long series of dangers, which (if there were any 
chance of their ever taking place) would reouire hau 
a century for their developement ; and the danger of 
losing Ireland by insurrection and invasion, which may 
happen in six months^ is utterly overlooked, and for- 
gotten. And if a foreign influence should ever be fair- 
ly established in Ireland, how many hours would the 
trish church, how many months would the English 
church, live after such an event ? How much is any 
English title worth after such an event— any SnglisK 
family— any English estate I We are astonished that 
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the biain dt lich IfiBgUshmea do not ikll down into 
their bellies in talking of, the Catholic qae8tioD--that 
they do not reason throoffh the cardia and the p jlorus 
^that all the organs of mgestlon do not become intel- 
lectual. The descendants of the proudest nobleman 
in England maj become beggars In a foreign land 
from this disgraceful nonsense of the Catholic question 
—fit onlj for the ancient females ot a market town. 

What alarms us in the state of England is the on- 
certtin basis on which its prosperity is placed-^and 
the prodigious mass of hatred which the English gov- 
enment continues, by iu obstinate bigotry, to accu- 
mulate — eight hundred and forty millions sterling of 
debt— the revenue depending upon the demand for 
the dioes. stockings, and breeches of Europe—and 
seven miihons of Catholics in a sUte of the greatest 
fury and exasperation. We jpersecute as if we did not 
oiM a shilling — ^we spend as if we had no disaffection. 
This, by possibility, may go on ; but it is dangerous 
VBlkmg--the chance is, there will be a falL No wise 
man should take such a course. All probabilities are 
against it. We are astonished that Lord Hertford 
and Lord Lowther, shrewd and calculating tories, do 
not see that it is nine to one against such a game. 

It is not only the eyent of war we fear in the milita- 
ry struggle with Ireland ; but the expense of war, 
and the e^ienses of the Enfflish government, are pav- 
ing the way for future refolutions. The world never 
jet saw so extravagant a government as the govern* 
meat of Rngianrt. Not only is economy not practised 
—but it is despised ; and the idea of it connected with 
disaffection, jacobinism, and Joseph Hume. Every 
rock in the ocean where a cormorant can perch is oc- 
cupied by our troops— has a governor, depoty^gover- 
DoFj store-keeper, and depnty-store-keeper. — and will 
soon have an archdeacon and a bishop. Military col- 
leges, with twenty-four professors, educating seven- 
teen ensigns per annum, being half an ensign for each 
professor, with every species of nonsense, athletic, 
sartorial, and plumigerons. A just and necessary war 
costs this country about one hundred pounds a minute ; 
whipcoid fifteen thousand pounds; red tape seven 
thousand pounds.; lace for drummers and fifers, nine- 
teen thousand pounds ; a pension to one man who has 
broken his head at the Pole ; to another who has shat- 
tered his leg at the Equator ; subsidies to Persia ; se- 
cret service money to Thibet; an annuity to Lady 
Henry Somebody and her seven daughters— tbe hus- 
band being shot at some place where we never ousht 
to have had any soldiers at all ; and the elder brother 
returning four members to Parliament. Such a scene 
of extravagance, corruption, and expense as must par- 
alvze the mdustry, ana mar the fortunes, of the most 
industrious, qnrited people that ever existed. 

Few men consider the historical view which will be 
taken of present events. The bubbles of last year ; 
the fishing for crowns in Vigo Bay ; the Milk Muffin 
and Crampet Companies ; the Apple, Pear, and Plum 
Associations ; the National Gooseberry and Currant 
Company ; will aUl be remembered as instances of that 
partial madness to which society is occasionally ex- 
posed. What will be said of all the intolerable trash 
which is issued forth at public meetings of No Popery ? 
The follies of one century are scarcely credible in that 
wliich sacceeds it. A grandmamma of 1827 is as wise 
as a very wise man of 1737. If the world lasts till 
1927, the grandmother of that period will be far wiser 
than the tip-top No Popery of this day. That this 
chil^sh nonsense will nave got out of the drawing- 
room, there can be no doubt. It will most pobabhr 
bare passed through the steward's room— ana butler^ 
pantry, uto the kitchen. This is the case with 
posts. They no longer loll on couches and sip tea ; 
but are down on their knees scrubbing with the scul- 
lion—or stand sweating and basting with the cook. 
Mrs. Abigal turns up her nose at them, and the house- 
keeper declares for flesh and blood, and will have 
none of their company. 

It is delicious to the persecution-fanciers to reflect 
that no ffeneral Wl has passed in favour of the Pro- 
testant IMssenters. They are still disqualified from 
holdine any office— and are only protected fh>m prose- 
cation by an aimiial indemnity act. So that the tword 



of Damocles still hangs over them— oot toneBded, in- 
deed, by a thread, but by a cart-rope— stiU it htfigs 
there an insult, if not an mjury, and prevents the pain- 
fbl idea from presenting Itself to the mind of perfect 
toleration, ana pure justice. There is the larva of ty- 
ranny, and the skeleton of malice. Now this is all we 
presume to ask for the Catholics— admisaion to Parlia^ 
ment, exclusion from every possible office by law, and 
annual indenmity for the breach of law. Tnis is sure- 
ly much more agreeable to feehleness, to littleness, 
and to narrowness, than to say the Catholics are as 
free and as etigible as ourselves^ 

The most intolerable circumstance of the Catholic 
dispute is, the conduct of the Dissenters. Any mui 
maf dissent from the Chureh of Ehgland, and preach 
against it, by paying six-pence. Almost every trades- 
man in a market town is a preacher. It must abso- 
lutely be ride and tie with them ; the butcher must 
hear the baker in the morning, and the baker listen to 
the butcher in the afternoon, or there would be no 
congregation. We have often speculated upon the pe- 
culiar uade of the preacher ftom his style of action. 
Some have a tying-up or parcel-packing action ; some 
strike strongly against the anvil of the pulpit $ some 
screw, some bore, some act as if they were managing 
a needle. The occupation of the preceding week can 
seldom be mistaken. In the country, three or four 
thousand Ranters are sometimes encamped, supplica- 
ting in religious platoons, or roaring pealms out of 
waggons. Now, all this freedom is very jvoper ; be- 
cause, though it is abused, yet in trutn there is no 
other principle in religious matters, than to let men 
alone as long as they keep the peace. Yet we should 
imaffine this unbounded license of Dissenters should 
teach them a little charily towards the Catholics, and 
a little respect for their religious flreedom. But the 
picture of sects is this — there are twenty fettered men 
m a jail, and every one is employed in loosening his 
own fetters with one hand, and nvetting those of his 
neighbour with the other. 

< " If, then." says a minister of our own church, the Rev- 
erend John Fisher, rector of Wavenden, in this county, in 
a sermon published some years ago, and entitled *« The 
Utility of the Church EsUblishmen^ and its Safety consis- 
tent with RellRtous IVeedom "— "If, then, the Protestant 
religion could nave origlnaUy worked its way in this coun- 
try against numbers, prejudioes, bigotry, and interest ; if, in 
times of its infancy, the power of the prince could not pre- 
vail against It ; surely, when confirmed by age, and rooted 
in the afifeMons of the peopie^-when invested with author- 
itv, and in enjoyment of wealth and power— when cher- 
isned by a sovereign who holds his venr throne by this sa- 
cred tenure, and whose conscientious attachment to it well 
warrants the title of Defender of the Faith-^surdy any at- 
tack upon it must be contemptible, any alarm of danger 
must be imsglnsry.** '-Xord Ntt§uU*9 LeUmr, p. 18. 

To go into a committee upon the state of the Catho* 
lie laws is to reconsider, as Lord Nugent justly obser* 
ves, passages in our domestic history, which bear date 
about 270 years ago. Now, what human plan, device, 
or invention, 270 years old, does not reouire reconsid- 
eration? If a mondrest a#he drest 270 years ago, 
the pug-dogs in the streets would tear him to pieces. 
If he lived in the houses of 270 years ago, unre vised 
and uncorrected, he would die of rneumatism in a 
week. If he listened to the sermons of 270 years ago, 
he wooM perish with sadness and fatigue ; and when 
a man cannot make a coat or a cheese, for 50 yean 
together, without makine them better, can it be said 
that laws made in those days ot isnorance, and fram- 
ed in the fury of religious natred. need no revision, 
and are capable of no amendment r 

We have not the smallest partiality for the Catholic 
religion ; quite the contrary. That it should exist at 
all — ^that a^ Catholics are not converted to the Protes- 
tant religion — ^we consider to be a serious evil ; but 
there they are, with their spirit as strong, and their 
opinions as decided, as your own ; the Protestant part 
of the cabinet have quite given up all idea of puttinir 
them to death ; what remains to be done ? We aU 
admit the evil ; the object is to make it as little as 
possible. One method commonly resorted to, we are 
sure, does not lessen, but increase the evil ; and that 
is, to thlsUy history, and deny plain and obvious thclis 
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to the ixijary of the CatlioUcs. No trae friend to the 
Protottaut reiigioo, and to the Church of England, 
will ever have recourse to such difiingenuous arte as 
these. 

* Our histories hsve not, I beUere, itated what is untme 
of Queen Mary, nor, perhaps, have they Tory much exas- 
serated what U true of her; iNit our aiguers, whose onfy 
talk is of Smithfield, are f^eneraUv very uncandld hi what 
they conceal. It would appear to be little known, that the 
i^atute^ which enabled Mary to bum those whobadoon- 
formed to the church of her father and brother, were Prot> 
e»tant statutes, declaring the common law against heresy, 
and framed by her father Henry the Eighth, and confirmed 
and acted upon by order of council of her brothtt Edward 
the Sixth, enabling that mild and temperate young soTcr- 
eigu to burn divers misbelievers, by sentence of commis- 
sioners (little better, says Neale, than a Protestant Inquisi- 
tion) appointed to ** examine and search after all Anabap- 
tlsis, Heritics, or cbntemners of the Book of Common Pray- 
er." It would Appear to be seldom considered, that her zeal 
might very posdbly have been warmed by the circumstance 
of Doth her chaplains having been imprisoned for their re- 
ligion, and he»df axbltrarily detamed, and her safety 
threatened, during the short but persecuting reign of her 
brother. The sad evidences of the violence of those days 
are by no means confined to her acts. The fagots of perse- 
cution were not kindled by Papists only, nor did they cease 
to blaze when the power of using them as instruments of 
conversion ceased to be in Popish hands. Cranmer him- 
self, in his dreadful death, met with but equal measure for 
the flames to which he had doomed several who denied the 
$firitual supremacy of Henry the Eighth; to which he had 
a.>omed also a Dutch Arian, in Edward the Sixth's reign ; 
and to which, with great pains and difficulty, he had per- 
suaded that prince to doom another miserable enthusiast, 
Joan Bocher, fur some metaphysical notions of her own on 
the divine incarnation. " So tnat on both sides** (says Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury) " it grew a bloody time.'^ Calvin 
burned Servetus at Geneva, for <'discouning concemlnff 
the Trinity contrary to the sense of the whole church; ana 
thereupon set forth a book wherein he giveth an account of 
his doctrine, and of whatever else had passed in this affair, 
and teacheth that the sword may be lawfully employed 
against hereticn.*' Tet Calvin was no Papist. John Knox 
extolled in his writings, «*the godly fact of James Melvil," 
the aav^e murder by which Cardinal Beaton was made to 
expiate bis many and cruel persecutions; a murder to which, 
by the great popular doquence of Knox, his fellow-labour 
era in the vineyard of reformation, Leslv and Melvil, had 
been excited ; and yet John Knox, and Lesly and Melvil, 
were no papists. Henry the Eiffhth, whose one virtue was 
impartiality in titese matters (if an impartial and evenly 
balanced persecution of all sects be a virtue,) beheaded a 
chancellor and a bishop, because having admitted his civil 
supremacy, they doubted his spiritual. Of the latter of 
them Lord Herbert says, " The po^je, who sustiected not 
perchance, that the bishop's end was so near, had, for more 
testimony of hb favour to him as dlsafTection to oor king, 
sent him a cardinal's hat ; but unseasonably, his head being 
off." He beheaded the Countess of Salisbury, because at 
upwards of eighty years old she wrote a letter to Cardlnsl 
Pole, her own son ; and he burned Barton, the ** Holy Maid 
of Kent," for a prophecy of his death. He burned four 
AnabapUsU in one day for opposing the doctrine of infant 
baptism ; and he burned Lambert, and Anne Ascue, and 
B^erican, and Lassells, and Adams, on another day, for 
opposing that of transubstantiation ; with many others of 
lesser note, who refused to subscribe to his Six Bloody 
Articles, as they were called, or whose opinions fdl short of 
his, or exceeded them, or who abided by opinions after he 
had abandoned them ; and all this after tne Reformation. 
And yet Henry the Eighth was the sovereign who first de^ 
livcred us flrom the yoke of Rome. 

• In later times, thousands of Protestant Dissenters of the 
four neat sects were ^lade to lanffuish in loath^tome prisons, 
and hundreds to perish miserably, during the reign of 
Charles the Second, under a Protestant high church govern- 
ment, who then first applied, in the prayer for the Parlia- 
ment, the epithets of ** most religious and graciow,** to a 
sovereign whom they knew to be profligate and unprin- 
cipled beyond example, and tiad reason to suspect to be a 
concCMlea Papist. 

'Later still, Ardibiahop Sharpe was sacrificed by the 
murderous enthusiasm of certain Scotch Covenanters, who 
'et appear to have sincerely believed themselves Inspired 
Hei ' " ' ' -"••■-•• 
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:eaven to this act of cold-blooded barbarous 
sination. 

< On subjects like these, silence on all sides, and a mutual 
interchange of repentance, forgiveness, and oblivion, is 
wisdom. But to quote grievances on one side only. Is not 
honesty.*— J^rH ^mt't LetUr, pp. 94—97. 

Sir Richard Biinie can only attend to the compUinta' 
ofindivUnalt; but no cuot of swindling an teought 



before him so atrocious as the violation of the tvraty 
of Limerick, and the disappointment of those hopes, 
and the frustration of that arrangement ; which hopes, 
and which arrangements, were neld out as one of the 

Seat argumenta for the union. The chapter of £ns- 
h fraud comes next to the chapter of English cruel- 
ty, in the history of Ireland— and both are equally dis- 
graceful. 

Nothing can be more striking than the conduct of 
the parent legislature to the legislature of the West 
Indian Islands. * We cannot leave you to yourselves 
upon these points' (says the JLnglish government) ; 
< the wealth of the planter and' the commercial pros- 
parity of the island are not the only points to be look- 
ed to. We must look to the general rights of hmnani- 
ty, and see that they are not outraged in the case of 
the poor slave. It is impossible we can be satished, 
till we know that he is placed in a state of progreu 
and amelioration.' How beautiful is all this! and 
how wise, and how humane and aflecting are our ef- 
forts throughout Europe to put an end to the slave 
trade 7 Wherever three or four negotiators are gather- 
ed together, a British diploma te appears among them, 
with some articles of kiudBe»s ana pity for the poor 
negro. All is mercy and compassion, except when 
wretched Ireland is concerned. The saint who swoons 
at the lashes of the Indian slave is the encoorager of 
No-Popery meetings, and the hard; bigoted, doouneer- 
ing tyrant of Irelana. 

See the folly of delaying to settle a question, which 
in the end, must be settled, and, ere long, to the ad- 
vantage of the Catholics. How the price rises by de- 
lay ! This argument is extremely well pot by Loid 
Nugent. 

* I should observe that two occasions have already been 
lost of granting the«e claims, coupled with whst were called 
securitieK. such as never can return. In MM, the late Dulce 
of Norfolk and Lord Grenville, in the one house, and Mr. 
Qrattan, in the other, were authorized by the Irish Catholic 
body to propose a nwative to be vested In the crown upon 
the appomtment of their bisho^js. Mr. Perceval, the Chan- 
cellor, and the spiritual bench, did not see the imiiortance 
of this opiwrtunity. It was rejected ; the Irls-h were driven 
tn despair; and in the same tomb with the question of l?Oi 
lies forever buried the veto. The same was the fate with 
what were called the "wings" attached to Sir Francis Bur- 
dett's bill 6t last year. J voted for them, not for the sake 
certainly of extending the patronaae of the crown over a 
new body of clergy, nor yet for the sake of diminishing 
the popular character of elections in Ireland, but because 
Mr. O'Connell, and because some of the Protei>tant friends 
of the measure, who knew Ireland the best, recommended 
them ; and because I believed, fW>m the languasre of some 
who supiH>rted it only on these conditions, that they offered 
the fairest chance for the measure being carried. I voted 
for them as the price of Catholic emancipation, for which 
I can scarcely contemplate any Iritih price that I would not 
pay. With the same object, I would vote for Uxem a^n; 
but I shall never again have tlie opportunity. For these 
also, if thev were thought of any value as securities the 
events of this year in Ireland have shown you that yo« 
have lost forever. And the neoessitv of the great measure 
becomes every day more urgent and unavoidable. '^I«r< 
Jfugent'$ LeUety pp. 71, 72. 

Can any man living say that Ireland is not in a much 
more dangerous state than it was before the Catholic 
convention began to exist? — that the inflammatory 
state of that country is not becoming wonw and worse'? 
— that those men whom we caU demagogues and in< 
cendiaries have not produced a very considerable and 
alarming efiect upon the Irish population? Where is 
this to end ? But the fool lifteth up his voice in the 
coffee-house and sayeth, ' We shall t^ive them a hear- 
ty thrashing : let them arise — the sooner the better— 
we will soon put them down again.' The fool sayeth 
this in the coffee-house, and the greater fool praiseth 
him. But does Lord Stowell say this 7 does Mr. Peel 
say this? does the Marquis of Hertford say this? do 
sensible, calm, and reflecting men like these, not ad- 
mit the extrenns danger of combating against invasion 
and disaffection, and this with our forces spread In ac- 
tive hostility over the whole face of the globe 7 Can 
they feel this vulgar, hectoring certainty of success, 
ana stupidly imagine that a thing cannot be becaose 
'i has never yet been? becanse we have hitherto 
'^^*~ 'oor tynnny in Ireland against all JBmope. 
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that wc are always to maintain it ? And then, what if 
the stniggJe does at la»t end in our farour ? Is the 
loss ot' hnglish lives aiid of English money not to be 
taken into account ? Is this the way in which a na« 
lion overwhelmed with debt, and trenibluig whether 
its looms and ploughs will not be ovci matched by the 
looms and ploughs of the rest of Europe — is this the 
way in which such a country is to husband its rG< 
sources ? Is the best blood of the laud to be flung 
away in a war of hassocks and surplices ? Are cities 
to be summoned for the Thirty-nine Articles, and men 
to be led on to the charge by professors of divinity ? 
The expense of kuping such a country must be added 
to all other enormous expenses. What is really pos- 
sessed of a country so subdued 7 tour or five yards 
roDnd a sentry-box, and no more. And in twenty years' 
time it is all to do over again — another war— another 
rebellion, and another enoimou- and ruinously expen- 
dve contest, with the same dreadful uncertainty or the 
issue ! It is forgotten, too. that a new feature oas ari- 
sen in the history of this country. In all former in- 
surrections in Ireland no democratic party existed m 
Eoffland. The efforts of goverament were left free 
andf unimpeded. But suppose a sto])page in our man- 
nfactores coincident with a rising oi the Irish Catho- 
lics, when every soldier is employed in the sacred du- 
ty of Papist-hunting. Can any man contemplate such 
a state of things without horror ? Can any man say 
that he is taken by surprise for such a combination! 
Can any man say that any danger to church or state 
is compirable to this 7 But for the prompt interfer- 
ence of the military in the early part of lb26. three or 
four hundred thousand manufacturers would nave car- 
ried ruin and destruction over the nortli of England, 
and over Scotland. These dangers are inseparable 
from an advanced state of manufactures—but they 
need not the addition of other and greater perils, which 
need not exist in any country too wise and too enlight- 
ened for persecution 7 

Where is the weak point in these plain arguments ? 
Is it the remoteness of the chance of foreign war 7 
Alas ! we hav^ been at war 35 minutes out of every 
hour since the peace of Utrecht. The state of war 
seems more natural to man than the state of peace ; 
and if we turn from general probabilities to the state 
of Europe — Greece to be liberated— Turkey to be de- 
stroyed—Portugal and Spain to be made free — the 
wounded vanity of the French, the increasing arro- 
nnce of the Americans, and our own philopolemical 
foUy, are endless scenes of war. We believe it at all 
times a better speculation to make ploughshares into 
svords than swords into ploughshares. If war is cer- 
tain, we believe insurrection to be ouite as certain. 
We cannot believe but that the French or the Ameri< 
cans would, in case of war, make a serious attem|>t 
iip<m Ireland, and that all Ireland would rush, tail 
foremost, into insurrection. 

A new source of disquietude and war has lately risen 
in Ireland. Our saints are evangelical people, or se- 
rioQs people, or by whatever name they are to oe des- 
ignated. Lave taken the field in Ireland against the 
Pope, and are conyerting in the large way. Three or 
four Irbh Catholic prelates take a post-chaise, and 
curse the converters and the convertea. A battle roy- 
al ensues with shillelas : the policeman comes in, and, 
reckless of Lambeth or the Vatican, makes no dis- 
tinction between what is perpendicular, and what is 
hostile, but knocks down every body, and every thing 
which is nprigbt ; and so the feud endsf for the day. 
We have no doubt but that these efibrts will tend to 
bring things to a crisis much sooner between the oar. 
ties, than the disgraceful conduct of the cabinet alone 
would do. 

'It 18 ■ chaive not imputed by the laws of j^ugland, nor by 
the oaths which exclude the Catholica: for Uhmc oaths impute 
only spiritual arrors. But it is imputed, whwh is more to the 
pnrpoM*, by thoae persons who approve of the ezcludlnf oaths, 
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of your sovereifsty pn the North Amerk^n continent, is an an- 
swer practical, memorable, difficult to be necounted for, but 
blasdug as the t-un itselfin ri^ht ofthe whole world, to the whole 
charfe of divided allegiance. At your conquest of Canada, 
you round it Roman Catholic « you had to choose for her a oon- 
stitution ill church aud state. You were wise enoiwh not to 
thwart public opinion. Your own conduct towards Presbyto- 
rianiam in Scotland was au example for imitation; your owa 
conduct towards Catholicism in Ireland was « beacon for avoid- 
ance ; and in Canada vou established and endowed the religion 
of the people. Canada was your only Roman Catholic colony. 
Your other colonies ref olted ; they called on a Catholic power 
to support them, and they achieved' tbei r independence. Cath- 
olic Canada, with what Lord Liverpool would call her half-al- 
legiance, alone stood by you. She fought by your aide against 
the interference of Catholic France. To reward and encou- 
rage her loyally, you endowed in Canada bishops to say i 



and to ordttin others to say muu, whom, at tnai very timeL 
your laws would have hanged for saying mass in England ; ana 
Canada is still yours, in tpite of Catliolic Franco, in s^te of 
her spiritual obedience to the pope, in spite of Lord Liver> 
pool's argument, aud in spile ol' the iudependeoee of all the 
statfth that surround her. This is the only trial you have 
made. W here you allow to the Roman Catholics their reljgioa 
undbturhed, ii has proved itself to be compatible with the 
most faithful allrgiaucc. It is only where you have placed 
alb>.gii|nce and religion before them as a dilemma, that they 
have preferred (as who will say they ought noti) their roliaioB 
to their allegiance. How then stands the impotationf Dis- 
proved by history, disproved in all states where both rel^ions 
co-exist, and in both hemispheres, aud asserted in an expoaitioa 
b\' Lord Liverpool, bolt^muly aud repeatedly abjured by all 
Catholics, of the discipline of their church.— Lord Ifnge»Va 
Letter, pp. 35, 36. 

Can any man who has rained permission to take off 
his strait-waistcoat, and been out of Bedlam three 
weeks, believe that the Catholic question will be set 
to rest by the conversion of the Irish Catholics to the 
Protestant religion ? The best chance of conversion 
will be gained by taking care that the point of honour 
is not against conversion. 

* We may, I think, collect fVom what we know ofthe ordinary 
fbelings of men that, by admitting all to a community of bene- 
fits, we sliould remove a material impediment that now preaontn 
itself to the advances of proselytism to our established mode of 
worships particularly nsKuming, as we do, that it is the pnreity 
and that tlie disfranchised mode is supported only bysvpersti* 
tion and pricstcraJl. By extern al pressure and restraint, thinn 
are compacted as well in the moral as in the physical world. 
Where a sect is at spiritual variance with the established 
church, it only requires an abridgment of ciril privileges to 
render it at once a political fiiction. Its members become in- 
stantly pledged, some from cnthusiutm, some from reaentmaati 
and many from honourable shame, to cleave with dcaperata 
fondness to the suffering fortunes of an hereditary religion. Is 
thfai human nature, or is it not 1 Is it a natural or an unnatural 
feeling for the representative of an aucicnt Roman CatboUc 
ftimily, even if in his heart he rejected the controverted tenets 
of Us early faithj to scorn an open conformity to ours, so long 
as such conformity brings with it the irremovable suspieioB 
that faith and conscience may ha%-e bowed to the base hope of 
temporal advantage ? £very man must feel and act for himself: 



but, in my opinion, a good man might be put to diiBcalty to 
hcther good or harm is not done by the example 
of one changing his religion to his worldly advantage, than 



and wish tliem retained. But to the whole of thia imputation, 
evee if no other inslaoeo eoold be addneed, as iar as a strong 
•nd remarkable ntmtuple em prove the negative of an aasuup- 
tion which there is not a single example to support— -the lUl aad 
•officient, and incoDteetiUe answer ia Canada. Canada, which, 
lutU yon can destroy the Bemory ofaO that aow remains to you ■ 



good by his openly professing conformity from what we think 
error to what we think truxh.'—Lord IfitgenVt Letter, pp. 54, 
55. 

< We will not be bullied out of the Catholic ques- 
tion.' This is a very common text, and requires some 
comment. If you mean that the sense of personal 
danger shall never prevent you from doing whsX you 
thiuK right — ^this is a worthy and proper feeling, but 
no such motive is suspected, and no such question is 
at issue. Nobody doubts but that any English gen- 
tleman would be ready to join his No-Popery corp8| 
and to do his duty to the community, if the goTem- 
ment required it; but the question is, Is it worth 
while in the government to require it ? Is it for the 
general advantage that such a war should be carried 
on for such an object ? It is a question not of person* 
al yalour. but of political expediency. Decide serious- 
ly if it is worth the price of civil war to exclude 
tne Catholics, and act accordingly ; taking it for grant- 
ed that you possess, and that every body supposes you 
to possess, the vulgar attribute of personal courage ; 
but do not draw your sword like a fool, from the im- 
founded vpprehension of beins called a coward. 
W« bav« gie«t hopes of Uie Ihiks of ClaienoD^- 
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WhateTer else he may be, he is not a bigot-4iDt a per- 1 feient as pGssibla. It ia alvajs pratmiMd. that Kcto 
son who thinks it necessary to show respect to his I holding opinions contrary to the establisoment, an 
royal father, by prolonging tne miseries and incapaci- 1 hoHiU to the establishment ; meaning by the wotd 



ties of six nuUions of people. If he ascends the 
throne of these realms, he must stand the fire of a few 
weeks' clamour and unpopularity. If the measure is 
passed by the end of May. we can promise his royal 
highness it will utterly be rorgotten before the end of 
June. Of all human nonsense, it is surely the greatest 
to talk of respect to the late king--re8pect to the 
memorj of the Duke of York— .by not Totmg for the 
Catholic question. Bad enough to bum widows when 
the husband dies — ^bad enough to bum horses, dogs, 
butlers, footmen, and coachmen, on the funeral pile of 
a Scytnian warrior — but to offer up the happiness of 
seven millions of people to the memory of tne dead, 
is certainly the most insane sepulchral oblation ot 
which history makes mention. The best compliment 
CO these deceased princes, is to remember their real 
rood qualities, and to :orget (as soon as we can forget 
it) that these good qualities were tarnished by limited 
and mistaken views of religious liberty. 

Persecuting gentlemen forget the expense of perse- 
cution; whereas, of all luxuries, it is the most expen- 
sive. The Ranters do not cost us a farthing, because 
they are not disqualified by ranting. The Methodists 
and Unitarians are gratis. The Irish Catholics, sup- 
posing every alternate year to be war, as it has been 
for the last' century, wul cost us, within these next 
twenty years, forty millions of money. There are 
20,000 soldiers there in time of peace ; m war, includ- 
ing the militia, their numbers will be doubled— and 
there must be a very formidable fleet in addition. 
Now, when the tax paper comes round, and we are to 

' t bug- 

birds, 
'wi., ttuu 1(1 ue uuieu nvcuruuigiy, lei us lemcmocT how 
well and wisely our money has been spent, and not 
repine that we have purchased, by severe taxation, 
the high and exalted pleasures of intolerance and per- 
secution^ 

It is mere misupported and unsupportable nonsense 
to talk of the exclusive disposition of the Catholics to 
persecute. The Protestants have murdered, and tor- 
tured, and laid waste as much as the Catholics. Each 
party, as it gained the upper hand, tried death as the 
remedy for heresy— both parties have tried in vain. 

A distinction is set up between civil rights, and 
political power, and apphed against the Catholics : the 
real difference between these two words is, that civil 
comes from a Latin word, and political from a Greek 
one ; but if there is any difference in their meaning, 
the Catholics do not ask for political power, but for 
eligibility to poIiti<;al power. The Catholics have 
never prayed, or dreamt of praying, that so many of 
the judges and king's counsel should necessarily be 
Catholics ; hut that no law should exist which pre- 
vented them fyom becoming so. if a Protestant king 
chose to make them so. EligibiLity to political power 
is a civil privilege, of which we have no more right to 
deprive any man than of any other civil privilege. 
The good of the state may require that all civil rights 
maybe taken from Cathoncs; but to say that digi- 
bility to political power is not a civil right, and that 
to take it away without grave cause, would not be a 
gross act of injustice, is mere declamation. Besides, 
what is called political power, and what are caUed 
civil rights, are given or withholden, without the least 
reference to any principle, but by mere caprice. A 
right of voting is given— this is political power ; eligi- 
bUity to the office of alderman or bank mrector is re- 
fused—this is a civil right : the distinction is per- 
> petually violated, just as it has suited the state of 
parties for the moment And here a word or two on 
the manner of handling the question. Because some 
offices might be filled with Catholics, all would be : 
this is one topic. A second is, because there might 
be inconvenience from a Catholic king or chancellor, 
that, therefore, there would be inconvenience from 
Catholic judges or seijeants. In talking of establish- 
ments, they always take care to blend the Irish and 
English establishments, and never to say which is 
maant, though th« circumstances of both are m dif- 



hostile, that they are combined, or ready to combine, 
for its destruction. It is contended that the Catholics 
would not be satisfied by these concessions ; meaning, 
thereby, that many would not be so — ^but forvettiog 
to add, that many would be quite satisfiedr-4U mart 
satisfied, and less likely to run into rebellion. It is 
urged that the mass of Catholics are indifferent to the 
question ; whereas (never mind the cause) there it 
not a Catholic plough-boy, at this moment, who ia not 
ready to risk his life for it, nor a Protestant sUUe- 
boy, who does not give himself airs of superiority 
over any papistical cleaner of horses, who/Is scrubbing 
with him under the same roof. 

The Irish were quiet under the severe code of 
Queen Anne— so the half-murdered man left on the 
ground bleeding by thieves is quiet; and he oolj 
moans, and cries for help as he recovers. There was 
a method which would have made the Irish still more 
quiet, and effectually have put an end to all further 
solicitation respecting the catholic question. It was 
adopted in the case of the wolves. 

Tliey are forming societies in Ireland for the encoo* 
ragement of emigration, and striving, and successfully 
striving, to push their redundant Population into Great 
Britain. Our business is to pacify Ireland— to give 
confidence to capitalists— ana to keep their peo|ile 
where they are. On the day the Catholic question 
was passed, all property in Ireland would rise 20 per 
cent. 

Protestanta admit that there are sectaries sitting m 
Piirliament, who differ ftom the Church of England as 
much as the Catholics ; but it is forgotten uiat, a^ 
cording to the doctrine of the Church of England, the 
Unitarians are considered as condenmed to eternal 
punishment in another world — and that many such 
nave seats in Parliament. And can any thing be more 
preposterous fas far as doctrine has any influence in 
these matters) than that men, whom we believe to be 
singled out as objects of God's eternal vengeance, 
should have a seat in our national councils ; and that 
Catholics, whom we believe may be saved, should 
not? 

The only argument which has any appearanu of 
weighty is tne question of divided allegiance ; and ge- 
nerally speaking, we should say it is the argument 
which produces the greatest effect in the country at 
larffe. £ngland, in this respect, is in the same state, 
at least, as the whole of Cathohc Europe. Is not the 
allegiance of every French, every Spanish, and ereiy 
Italum Catholic (who is not a Roman,) divided? His 
king is in Paris, or Madrid, or Naples, -while his high- 
priest is at Rome. We speak of it as an anomalj in 
politics ; whereas, it is the state and condition of al- 
most the whole of Europe. The danger of this divid- 
ed allenance, they admit, is nothing, as long as it is 
confined to purely spiritual concerns i but it may ex- 
tend itself to temporal matters, and so endanger ths 
safety of the state. This danger, however, is greater 
in a Catholic than in a Protestant country ; not oolj 
on account of the greater majority upon whom it 
might act ; but because there are obgects in a Cathohc 
country much more desirable, and attainable, than ia 
a country like England, where Popery does not exist, 
or Ireland, where it is humbled and impoverished. 
Take, for instance, the freedom of the Gallicaa 
Church. What a temptation to the Pope to infringe 
in rich Catholic countries ! How is it pctssible his ho- 
liness can keep his hands fVom picking and stealing? 
It must not be imagined that Cathobcism has beei 
any defence against the hostility and aggression of 
the Pope : he has cursed and excommunicated every 
Catholic state in Europe, in their turns. Let that 
eminent Protestant, Lordf Bathnrst. state any one in- 
stance where, for the last century, tne Pope has inter- 
fered with the temporal concerns of Great Britain. 
We can mention, and his lordship will remember, in- 
numerable instances where he might have done so, if 
such were the modem habit and iMlicy of die coort «)f 
Rome. But the fact is, there is no court of Romr, 
and no Pope. There is a wax-woik Pppe, and a wu^ 
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work court of ^oaie. But Popes of flesh ond blood 
have long since disappeared ; and in the same way, 
those great giants of toe city eiist do m6xe, but their 
truculent images are at Guildhall. We doubt if there 
is in the treasury of the Pope change for a guinea^ 
we are sure there is not in his armoury one gun which 
will go off. We believe, if he attempted to bless any 
body whom Dr. Doyle cursed, or to curse any body 
whom Dr. Doyle blessed, that his blessings and curses 
would be as powerless as his artillery. Dr. Doyle* is 
the Pope ot Ireland; and the ablest ecclesiastic of 
that country will always be its pope — and that Lord 
fiathurst ought to know— most likely does know. But 
what a waste of life and time to combat such argu- 
mems ? Ckn my Lord Bathurst be ignorant ? Can 
an]rman, who has the slightest iaiowledge of Ireland, 
be ignoranti, that the portmanteau which sets out eve- 
ry quarter for Rome, and returns from it, is an heap 
of ecclesiastical matters, which have no more to do 
with the safety of the country, than they have to do 
with the safety of the moon — and which but for the 
respect to individual feeling^, might all be published 
at Charing Cross? Mn, Flaiuiganj intimidated by 
stomach complaints, wants a dispensation for eating 
flesh. ConmiuM Ok Bowel has intermarried by acci- 
dent with his grandmother ; and finding that she in 
really his grandmother, his conscience is uneasy. Mr. 
Mat TooUiff the priest, is discovered to be married ; 
and to have two sons. CMtor an)d Pollux Mac Tooley. 
Three or four schools-full of little boys have been 
cursed for going to hear a Methodist preadier. Bar- 
gains for shirts and toe-nails of deceased saints — sur- 
plices and trencher-caps blessed by the Pope. These 
are <he fruits of double allegiance — the objects of our 
incredible folly. There is not a syllable which goes 
to or comes from the court of Rome, which, by a judi- 
cious expenditure of sixpence by the year, would not 
be open to the examination of every member of the 
cabmet. Those who use such arguments know the 
answer to them as well as we do. The real evil they 
dread is the destruction of the church t)f Ireland, ana, 
through that, of the Church of England. To which 
we reply, that such danger must proceed from the re- 
gular proceedings of Parliament, or be effected by in- 
surrection and r^}ellion. The Catholics, restored to 
civil functions, would, we believe, be more likely to 
cling to the ctiurch than to Dissenters. If not, both 
Catholics and Dissenters must be utterly powerless 
against the overwhelming English interests and feel- 
ings in the house. Men are less inclined to run into 
rebellion, in proportion as they have less to complain 
of; and, of all other dangers, the greatest to the Irish 
and English church establishments, and to the Protes- 
tant faith throughout Europe, is to leave Ireland in its 
present state of discontent. 

If tlie intention is to wait to the last, before concess- 
ion is made, till the French or Americans have landed, 
and the holy standard has been unfurled, we ought to 
be sure of the terms which can be obtained at such a 
crisis. This game was played in America. Commis- 
sioners were sent in one year to offer and to press 
what would have been most thankfully received the 
year before ; but they were always too late The rapid 
concessions of England were outstripped by the more 
rapid exactions of the colonies ; and the commission- 
ers retomed with the melancholy history^ that they 
had humbled themselves before the rebels m vain. Lf 
you ever mean to concede at all, do it when every con- 
cession will be received as a favour. To wait till you 
are forced to treaty is as mean in principle as it is dan- 
gerous m effect. 

Then, how many thousand Protestant Dissenters are 
there who paj a double allegiance to the king, and to 
the head of tneir church, who is not the king ? Is not 

* *0f this I can with great trath aa^hre you ; and my testi- 
mony, if not entitled to respect, should not be utterly diare- 
irarded, that papal influence will never induce the Catholfca of 
this country either to coatinue tranquil, or to be disturbed, 
either to aid or to oppose the govBrnment; and that yout 
lordship caft eontribiite moBh saore than the Pope to secure 
tbeir aOefiaBoo, or to render chesi dlitflbeted.'— Dr. Deyts's 
Istter to Lsrrf XtfssiyMl, 11& 



Mr. William Smith, member fur Norwich, the head of 
the Uniurian Church ? Is not Mr. Wilberforce the 
head of the dapham Church ? Are there not twenty 
preachers at Leeds, who regulate ail tb6 proceedings 
of the Methodists ? The gentlemen we have mention- 
ed are eminent, and most excellent men ; but if any 
thing at all is to be apprehended froi^ this divided al- 
legiance, we should be infinitely more afraid of some 
Jacobinical fitnatic at Ihe head of Protestant Votaries 
— some man of such character as Lord George Gordon 
— than we should of all the efforts of the Pope. 

As so much evil is supposed to proceed from not 
obeying the king as head of the church, it might be 
supposed to be a very active office— that the king was 
perpetually interfering with the affairs of the church- 
ana that orders were in a course of emanation from 
the throne which regulated the fervour, and arranged 
the devotion, of all the members of the Church ol 
England. But we really do not know what orders are 
ever given by the king to the f hurch, except the ap. 
pointment ot a fast-day once in three or four years ; — 
nor can we conceive (for afppointment to bishoprics is 
out of the question) what duties there would be to 
perform, if this allegiance were paid, instead of l)eing 
withholden. Supremacy appears to us to be a mere 
name, without exercise of power — and allegiance to be 
a duty, without any performance annexed. If any one 
win say what ought to be done which is not done, on 
account of this <1ivided allegiance, we shall better un- 
derstand tife magnitude of the evil. Till then, nje 
shall consider it as a lucky Protestant phrase, good to 
look at, like the mottos and oniaments on cake^ — but 
not fit to be eaten. 

Nothing can be more unfair than to expect, in an an- 
cient church like that of the Catholics, the same 
uniformity as in churches which have not existed for 
more than two or three centuries. The coats and 
waistcoats of the reign of Henry VIII. bear some re- 
semblance to the same garments of the present day ; 
but, as Vou recede, you get to the skins of wild beasts, 
or the neeces of sheep, lor the garments of savages^ — 
In the same way, it is extremely difiicult for a church, 
which has to do with the counsels of barbarous ages, 
not to be detected in some discrepancy oi opinion ; — 
while in younger churches, every thing is fair and 
fresh, and of modem date and figure ; and it is not the 
custom among theologians to own their church in the 
wrong. * No religion can stand, if men, without re- 
gard to their God, and with regard only to controversy, 
shall take out of the rubbish of antiquity the obsolete 
and quaint follies of the sectarians, and affront the ma- 
jesty of the Almieht}r with the impudent catalogue of 
their devices ; and it is a strong argument against the 
prescriptive system, that it helps to continue this ^ 
shocking contest. Theologian against theologian, — 
polemic against polemic, until the two madmen defame 
their common parent, and expose their common reli- 
gion.' — Grattan's Speech on the Catholic Quastion, 1^. - 

A good-natured and weU-conditioned person has 
pleasure in keeping and distributing any thing that is 
good. If he detects any thing' with superior flavour, 
be presses and invites, and is not easy till others par- 
ticipate ; and so it is with political and religious 
freedom. It is a pleasure to possess it, and a plea^ 
sure to communicate it to others. There is something 
shocking in the greedy, growling, guzzling monopoly 
of such a blessing. ' 

France is no longer a nation of atheists ; and there- 
forcj a great cause of offence to the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy is removed. Navigation by steam ren- 
ders all shores more accessible. The union amone 
Catholics is consolidated ; all the dangers of Ireland 
are redoubled : every thing seems tending to an event 
fatal to England— fatal (whatever Cathohcs may fool- 
ishly imagine) to Ireland— and which will subject 
them both to the dominion of France. 

Formexly a poor man might be removed f^om a 
parish if there was the slightest danger of his be- 
coming chargeable ; a hole in his coat or breeches 
excited suspicion. The churchwardens said^ * He hM 
cost us nouiing, but he ma/u cost us something ; and 
we must not live even in tAe apprehendoii of evUr' 
AUthJaiichjUigeds and the law now sayii < Widt (01 
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you are hurt ; time enough to meet the eyil when it 
comes; you have no right to do a certain evil to 
others, to prevent an uncertain evil to yourselves.' 
The Catfaohcs. however, are told that what they do 
Rsli is objected to, from the fear of what they may 
ask ; that they must do without that which is rea- 
sonable, for fear they should tLsk what is unreasonable. 
* I would give you a penny (says the miser to the beg- 

Sr), if I was quite sure you would not ask me for 
If a crown.' 

* Nothing, I am told, is now so conunon on the continent u 
to hear our Irish policy diacassed. Till of late the extent of 
the disabilitiea was bnt little understood, and less regarded, 
partly because, having less liberty themselvis, foreigners 
could not appreciate the deprivations, and partly because tbe 
pre'-eminenceof England was not so decide^ as to draw tbe 
eyes of the world on all parts of our system. It was scarcely 
credited that England, that knight-errant abroad, should play 
the ezdusionist at home ; that everywhere else she should 
declaim against oppressiui, but contemplate it without emo- 
tion at her doors. That her armies should march, and her 
orators philippize, and her poets naf against continental ty- 
ranny, and yet that laws should remain extant, and principles 
be operative within our gates, which %re a bitter satire on our 
philanthropy, and a melancholy negation of our professions. 
Our sentiments have been so lofty, our deportment to foreign- 
ers so haughty, and we have set up such liberty and such 
morals, that no one could suppose that we were hypocrites. 
Still less could it be foreseen that a great moralist, called 
Joseph Surface, kept a " little milliner " behind the scenes, we 
too should be found out at length in taking the diversion of 
private tyranny aAer the most approv^ models for that 
Amusement.'— Zstter to Lord Milton, pp. 50, 51. 

We sincerely hope — we firmly believe— it will never 
happen ; but if it were to happen, why cannot Eng- 
land be just as happy with Ireland being CathoUc, as 
it is with Scotlana being Presbyterian? Has not the 
Church of England lived side by side with the Kirk, 
without crossing or jostling, for these last hundred 
years ? Have the Presbyterian members entered into 
any conspiracy for mincmg bishoprics and deaneries 
into synods and presbyteries ? And is not the Church 
of England tenfold more rich and more strong than 
when the separation took place ? But however this 
may be, the real danger, even to the Church of Ire 
land, as we have before often remarked, is the refusal 
of Catholic emancipation. 

It would seem, from the frenzy of many worthy 
Protestants, whenever the name of Catholic is men- 
tioned, that the greatest possible diversity of religious 
opinions existed between the Catholic and the Pro- 
testant — that they were as different as fish and flesh 
— as alkali and acid — as cow and cart-horse ; whereas 
it is quite clear, that there are many Protei^tant sects 
whose difference from each other is much more mark- 
ed, both in church discipline and in tenets of faith, 
than that of Protestants and Catholics. We maintain 
that Lambeth, in these two points, is quite as near to 
the Vatican as it is to the Kirk — ^if not much nearer. 

Instead of lamenting the power of the priests over 
the lower orders of the Irish, we ought to conmtulate 
ourselves that any influence can affect ana control 
them. Is the tiger less formidable in the forest than 
when he has been caught and taught to obey a voice 
and tremble at a hand! But we over-rate the power 
of the priest, if we suppose that the upper orders are to 
encounter all the dangers of treason and rebellion, to 
confer the revenues of the Protestant church upon the 
Catholic clergy. If the influence of the Catholic clergy 
upon men of rank and education be so unbounded, why 
cannot the French and Italian clerey recover their 
possessions, or acquire an equivalent for them ? They 
are starving in the full enjoyment of an influence 
which places (as we think) all the wealth and power 
of the country at their feet — an influence which, in our 
opinion, overpowers avarice, fear, ambition, and is 
the master of every passion which brings on change 
and movement in the Protestant world. » 

We conclude with a few words of advice to the dif- 
ferent opponents of the Catholic question. 

To the No-Popery Fool. 
You are made use of by men who laugh at you, and 
despise you for your foUy and ignorance : and who, 



the moment it suits their jmrpoM, win consent to 
emancipation of the Cathohcs, and I%ave you to roar 
and bellow No Popery 1 to vacancy and the moon. 

To the No-Popery Rogue. 
A shameful and scandalous game, to sport with the 
serious interests of the country, in older to gain some 
increase of public power ! 

To the Honett No-Popery People. 
We resftect you very suicerely— but are astonished 
at your existence. 

To the Bate. 
. Sweet children of turpitude, beware ! the old anti- 
popery people are fast perishing away. Take heed 
that you are not surprised by an emancipatng king, or 
an emancipating administration. Leave a locve pom- 
tentue ! — ^nrepare a place for retreat— ^et ready yoar 
equivocations and denials. The dreadtul day may yet 
come, when liberality may lead to place and power 
We understand these matters here. It is the safest to 
be moderately base — to be flexible in shame, and to 
be always ready for what is generous, good, and juit, 
when any thing is to be gained by virtue. 

To the Catholic*. 

Wait. Bo not add to your miseries by a mad and 
desperate rebellion. Persevere in civil exertions, and 
concede all you can concede. All great alterations in 
human affairs are produced by compromise. 



NECKAR'S LAST VIEWS. (EDiwatmoH Review, 
1803.) 

Demiires Vtiet <& PolUimet, H ie Fhunee. Par. M. Ned(V 
An. 10, 180a. 

If power could be measured by territory, or cotmt- 
ed by population, the inveteracy, and the disproportion 
which exists between France and England, must occa- 
sion to every friend of the latter country the most se- 
rious and well-founded apprehensions. Fortunately 
however for us, the question of power is not only what 
is the amount of population ? buU how is that popla- 
tion governed? How far is a confidence in the stability 
of political institutions established by an experience 
of their iDisdom f Are the various interests of society 
adjusted and protected by a system of laws thorougblv 
tried, gradually ameliorated, and purely administered^ 
What is the decree of general prosperity evinccJ hr 
that most perfect of all criteria, general credit; 
These are the considerations to which an enlightened 
politician, who speculates on the future destiny of na- 
tions^ will direct his attention, more than to the august 
and imj)osing exterior of territorial dominion, or to 
those brilliant moments, when a nation, under the in- 
fluence of great passions, rises above its neighbou.'s, 
and above itself, in military renown. 

If it be visionary to suppose the grandeur and safety 
of the two nations as compatible and co-existent, ne 
have the important (though the cruel) consolation of 
reflecting, that the French have yet to pot together 
the very elements of a civil and political constitutioD ; 
that they Iiave to experience all the danger and all 
the inconvenience which results ftom the rajilinc*-? 
and the imperfect views of legislators, who have 
every thing to conjecture, and every thing to crcnip : 
that they must submit to the contusion of repeated 
change, or the greater evil of obstinate pcrseveraiK^ 
in error; that they must live for a century in thai 
state of perilous uncertainty in which every revolu- 
tionized nation remains, before rational liberty be- 
comes feeling and habit, as well as law, and is writt'^n 
in tbe hearts of men as plainly as in the letter of the 
statute ; and that me opportunity of beginning this 
immense edifice of human happiness is so far frora 
being presented to them at present, that it is ex- 
tremely problematical whether or not they are to be 
bandied itom one vulvar usurper to another, imd re- 
main for a century sttbjugated to the rigour of a mili> 
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tary goTemmenf , at ODce th€ iccHii aud the tcomge of 
Europe.* 

To the more pleasing supposition, that the First 
. Consul will make use of his yowet to give his country 
a free constitution, we are mdebted for the work of 
M. Neckar now beiore us, a work of which good tem- 
per is tile characteristic excellence : it every where 
preserves that cool impartiality which it is so diffi- 
cult to retain in the discussion of subjects connected 
with recent and important events ; i modestly proposes 
the results of reflection ; and, neither deceived nor 
wearied by theories, examines the best of all that 
mankind have said or done for the attainment of 
ralional liberty. 

The principal object of M. Neckar's book is to ex- 
amine this question, < An opportunity of election sup- 
posed, and her present circumstances considered — 
what is the best form of government which France is 
capable of receiving V and he ainswers his own query, 
by dring the preference to a Republic One and Indi- 
Tisible. 

The work is divided into four parts. 

1. An examination of the present constitution of 
Fiance. 

2. On the best form of a Republic One and Indi- 
visible. 

3. On the best form of a Monarchical Government. 

4. Thoughts UDon Finance. 

From the misfortune which has hitherto attended 
al) discussions of present constitutions in France, M. 
Neckar has not escaped. The subject has proved too 
rapid for the author ; and its existence has ceased be- 
fore its properties were examined. This part of the 
work, therefore, we i^all entirely pass over ; because, 
to discuss a mere name, is an idle waste of time ; and 
no man pretends that the present constitution of 
France can, with propriety, oe considered a* any 
thing more. We shall proceed to a description of 
that form of a republican government which appears 
to M. Neckar best calculated to promote the Happi- 
ness of that country. 

Every department is to be divided into five parts, 
each of which is to send one member. Upon the eve 
of an election, all persons paying 200 livres of govern. 
ment taxes in direct contribution, are to assemble to- 
gether, - and choose 100 members fVom their own 
number, who form what M. Neckar calls a chamber 
of indication. This chamber of indication is to pre- 
sent five candidates, of whom the people are to elect 
one ; and the right of votine in this latter election is 
given to every body engaged in a wholesale or retail 
business ; to all superintendents of manufactures and 
tmdes ; to all commissioned and non-commissioned 
oihcers and soldiers who have received their dis- 
charge ; and to all citizens paying, in direct contribu- 
tion, to the amount of twelve livres. Votes are not 
to be given in one spot, but before the chief maffistrate 
o''each commune where the voter resides, and there 
inserted in registers; from a comparison of which, 
the successful candidate is to be determined. The 
municipal officers are to enjoy the right of recommend-- 
tng one of these candidates'tothe people, who are free 
to adopt their recommendation or not, as they mar 
think proper. The right of voting is confined to qual- 
ified single men of twenty-five years of age : married 
men of the same description may vote at any age. 

To this plan of election we cannot help thinking 
there are many great and insuperable objections. The 
first andiufalliMe consequence of it would be, a devo- 
lution of tb? whole elective franchise upon the cham- 
ber of indication, and a complete exclusion of the peo- 
ple from any share in the privilege : for the chamber 
bound to return five candidates, would take care to 
return four out of the five so thoroughly objectionable, 
that the people would be compelled to choose the fifth. 
Such has been the constant efiect of all elections so 
constituted in Great Britain, where the power of con- 
ferring the office has always been found to be vested in 
those who named the candidates, not in those who se- 
lected an individual from the candidates named. 

* All this is, unfortunately, as true now as it was when 
viitten thirty years ago. 



But if such wtTo not the eoiiaeqiieDce* of a dooUe 
election ; and if it were so well constituted, as to re* 
tain that character which the legishiture meant to 
impress upon it, there are other reasons which would 
induce us to pronounce it a very pernicious institution. 
The only foundation of political liberty is the spirit of 
the people ; and the only circumstance which makes 
a lively impression upon their senses, and powerfully 
reminds them of their importance, their power, and 
their rights, is the periodical choice of their represen- 
tatives. How easily that spirit may be totally extin- 
guished, and of the degree of abiect fear and slavery 
to which the human race may be reduced for ages, 
every man of reflection is sufficiently aware: and be 
knows that the preservation of that feeling is. of all 
other objects or political science, the most aelicate 
and the most difficult. It appears to us, that a people 
who did not choose their representatives, but only 
those who chose their representatives, would very soon ■ 
becobie indifierent to their elections altogether. To 
deprive them of their power of nominating their own 
candidate, would be still worse. The eagerness of 
the people to vote, is kept alive by their occasional 
expulsion of a candidate who has rendered himself 
objectionable, or the adoption of one who knows how 
to render himself agreeable to them. They are proud 
of being solicited personally by a man or famuy or 
wealth . The uproar even , and the con fusion aud the cla- 
mour of a popiuar election in England, have their use ; 
they give a stamp to the names, Liberty, ConstUutionf 
mkd People ; they infuse sentiments which nothing but 
violent passions and gross objects of sense cotUd in- 
fuse ; and which would never exist,. perhaps, if the 
sober constituents were to sneak, one by one, into a 
notary's office to deliver their vbtes for a represents* 
tive, or were to form the first link in that long chafai" 
of causes and effects, which, in this compound Kind of 
elections, ends with choosing a member of parliament. 

< Above all thiitrs (says M. Neckar) languor is the most 
deadly to a republican government: for when such a politi- 
cal association is animated neither by a kind of instinctive 
affection for its beauty, nor by the continual homage of re- 
flection to the happy union of order and liberty, the public < 
spirit is half lost, and with it the republic The rapid bril- 
liancy of despotism is preferred to a mere complicated ma- 
chine, from which every symptom of life and organization 
is fled.' 

Sickness, absence, and nonage, would (even under 
the supposition of universal sufira^e) reduce the vo- 
ters of any country to one fourth of its population. A 
qualification much lower than that of tne payment of 
twelve livres in direct contribution, would reduce that 
fourth one half, and leave the voters in France three 
millions and a half, which, divided by 600, gives be- 
tween five and six thousand constituents for each re- 
presentative ; a number, not amounting to a third part 
of the voters for many counties in England, and wnich 
certainly is not so unwieldy as to make it necessary to 
have recourse to the complex mechanism of double 
elections. Besides, too, if^ it could be believed that 
the p,eril were considerable,of gathering men together 
in such masses, we have no hesitation m saying, that 
it would be infinitely preferable to thin their numbers, 
by increasing the value of the qualification, than to 
ODviate the apprehended bad effects, by complicating 
the system of election. 

M. Neckar (much as he has seen and observed^ is 
clearly deficient in that kind of experience whicn is 
gained by living under free governments ; he mistakes 
ihe riots of a free, for the insurrections of an enslaved 
people ; and appears to be impressed with the most 
tremendous notions of an English election. The differ- 
ence is, that the tranquillity of an arbitrary govern- 
ment is rarely disturbed, but from the most serious 
provocations, not to be expiated by any ordinary 
vengeance. The excesses or a free people are less im- 
portant, because their resentments are Jess serious ^— 
and they can commit a great deal of apparent disorder 
with very little real mischief. An English mob, which 
to a f oreiguer, might convey the belief of an impend- 
ing massacre, is often contented by the demolition of 
a lew windows. 

The idea of diminishing the nnmber of constituentSi 
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c»11wTl>y extending tk^ period of nonage to twenty- 
ftve yeari, than by increasing the value of the qualifi- 
cation, aj^aiB to us to be new and ingenious. No 
person considers himself as so completely deprived of 
a share in the government, who is to enjoy it when he 
beco«ies older, as he would do, were that privilege 
deferred till he became richer ; — ^time comes to all, — 
wealth to few. 

This assembly of representatives^ as M. Neckar has 
constituted it, appears to us to be m extreme danger 
of turning out to be a mere collection of country gen- 
tlemen. Every thing is determined by territorial ex- 
tent and population ; and as the voters in town must, 
in any single division, be almost always inferior to the 
country voters, the candidates will be returned in virtue 
of large landed property ; and that infinite advantage 
which is derived to a popular assembly, {torn the 
variity ot characters of which it is composed, would 
be entirely lost under the system of M. iHeckar. The 
sea-ports, the universities, the great commercial 
towDs, should all have their separate organs in the 
parliament of a great country. There should be some 
means of bringing in active, able, young men, who 
would submit to the labour of business, from the stim- 
ulus of honour and wealth. Others snould be there, 
expressly to speak the sentiments, and defend the in- 
terests of the executive. Ever^r popular assemhl]^ 
must be grossly imperfect, . that is not composed of 
such heterogeneous materials as these. Our own par- 
liament may. perhaps contain within itself <oo many of 
that species of representatives, who could never have 
arrived at the dignity under a pure and perfect system 
of election j but, fyr all the practical purposes of gov- 
ernment, amidst a great majority fairly elected by the 
people, we should always wish to see a certam number 
of the legislative body representing interesto very 
distinct from those of the people. 

The legislative part of his constitution M. Neckar 
Dtanages in the foUowinff manner. There are two 
councils, the great and the little. The great council 
is composed of five members from each department, — 
electee in the manner we have just described, and 
amounting to the number of six hundred. The assem- 
bly is re-elected every five years. No qualification* 
or property is necessary to Its members, who receive 
each a salary of 12,000 livres. No one is eligible to 
the assembly before the age of twenty-five years. — 
The little national council consista of one nundred 
members, or from that number to one hundred and 
twenty; one for each department. It is re-elected 
every ten years ; its members must be thirty years of 
age ; and they receive the same salary as the members 
of the great council. For the election of the little 
council, each of the five chambers of indication, in 
every departmant, gives in the name of one candidate ; 
and, {torn the five so named, the same voters who 
choose the p^reat council select one. 

The mumcipal officers enjoy, in this election, the 
«ame right of recommending one of the candidates to 
lb3 people ; a privilege wMch they would certainly 
exercise indirectly, without a law, wherever they 
could exercise it with any efiecl, and the influence of 
which the sanction of the law would at all times rather 
diminish than increase. 
The grand national council commences all delibera- 



tions which concern public order, and the interest of 
the state, with the exception of tnose only which be- 
long to finance. Nevertheless, the executive and the 
little council have it in their power to propose any law 
for the consideration of the grand councU. When a 
law has passed the two councils, and received the 
sanction of the executive senate, it becomes binding 
upon the people. If the executive senate disapprove 
of any law presented to them for their adoption, they 
are to send it back to the two councils for reconsidera- 
tion ; but if it pass these two bodies again, with the 
approbation of two-thirds ^f the {nembers of each as- 
sembly, the executive has no longer the power of 
withholding its assent. All measures of finance are to 
initiate wiUi government. 

* Nothing can be more absurd than our qualiflcationt for 
parliament t it Is nothing but a fooliih and expensive lie on 
paiThwent. 



We believe M. Keekar to be right to hit Mm of lot 

exacting any qualification of property in his legisii- 

tive assemblies. When men are left to chooM their 
own governors, they are guided in their choice by some 
one of those motives which has always commanded 
their homage and admiration : — if they do n&t, choose 
wealth, they choose birth or talents, or militaxy fame, 
and of all these species of pre-emineBce, a large pop- 
ular assembly should be constituted. In England, lit 
laws, requiring that members of parliament should be 
possessed of certain property, are (except in the in. 
stance of members for counties) pracHcaUy repealed. 
In the salaries of the members of the two ccmndb, 
with the exception of the expense, there is, perhaps, 
no great balance of good or harm. To some men it 
would be an inducement to become senators ; to oth- 
ers, induced by more honorable motives, it would af- 
ford the means of supporting that situation without 
disgrace. Twenty-five years of age is certainly too 
late a period for the meijabera of the g^eat council. Of 
what astonishing displays of eloquence and talent 
should we have been deprived in this country under 
the adoption of a similar rule ! 

The institution of two assemblies constitutes a check 
upon the passion and precimtation by which the reso- 
lutions or any single popular assembly may occasion- 
nlly be governed. The chances, that one will correct 
the other, do not depend solely upon their dividuaiiij, 
but upon the different in^edi^taof which they are 
composed, and that difierenoe of system and spirit, 
whidi resulta from a difi*erence of conformation. Per- 
haps M. Neckar has not sufficiently attended to this 
consideration. The difference between his two assem- 
blies is not very material; and the same popular fury 
which marked the proceedings of the one, would not be 
very sure of meeting with an adequate corrective in the 
dignified coolness and wholei(6me gravity of the other. 

All power which is tacitly allowed to devolve upon 
the executive part of a government, flrom the expe- 
rience that it is most conveniently placed there, ii 
both safer, and less likely to be complained of, than 
that which is conferred upon it by law. If M. Neckar 
had placed some agents of the executive in the great 
council, all measures of finance would, in factytave 
originated in them, without anj exclusive ri^t to such 
initiation ; but the riffht of imtiation, from M. Neck- 
ar's contrivance, is likely to excite that discontent in 
the people, which alone can render it dangerous sod 
objectionable. 

In this plan of a republic, ever^ thing seems to de- 
pend upon the purity and the moderation of its govern- 
ors. The executive has no connection with the great 
councU ; the members of the great council have do 
motive of hope, or interest, to consult the wishes of 
the executive. The assembly, which is to ^ve exam- 
ple to the nation, and enjoy ita confidence, is compos- 
ed of six hundred men, whose passions have no other 
control than that pure love of the public, which it is 
hoped they may possess, and that cool investigatioD of 
interests, whicn it is hoptd they may pursue. 

Of the effects of such a constitution, every thin? 
must be conjectured s for experience enables us to make 
no assertion respecting it. There is only one govero- 
ment in the modem world, which, ttom ihe eflects it 
has produced, and the time it has endured, can with 
justice be called good and free. Ita constitation, in 
books, contains the description of a legislative assem- 
bly, similar to that of M. Neckar's. Hamaly, periiap, 
for the people, the share they have really enjoyed in tis 
election, is much less ample than that allotted to them 
in thi^ republic of the closet. How long a really pop. 
ular. assembly would tolerate any rival and co-ei- 
isting power m the state— for what period the feeble 
executive, and the untitled, unblazoned peen of a r^ 
public, could stand against it — ^whether any institu- 
tions, compatible with the essence and meaning of a 
republic, could prevent it from absorbing all the dig- 
nity, the popularity, and the power of the state,— are 
questions that we leave for Uie resolution of wiser 
heads ; with the smcerest joy, th&t we kinve only a 
theoretical interest in stating them.* 

The executive senate is to consist of seven ; and the 

* That interett is at pfeaent not quite so theoretical at it 
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1]|^ of pMentinff the candUlates, and electing ^om 
the canoid&tes altemately ftom one assembly to the 
other, i. «. on a vacancy, the great council present 
three candidates to the httle council, who select one 
from that number ; and on the next vacau(cy , by the 
inversion of this mocess, the little council present and 
the great council select; and so altemately. The 
meizuyers of the executive must be thirty-five years of 
age. Their measures are determined By a majority. 
Tne president, called the Consul, has a casting vote : 
his salary is fixed at 300,000 livres ; that of all the 
other senators at 60,000 livres. The office of con- 
sul is annoal. Every senator enjoys it in hi» turn. 
Every year one senator goes out, unless re-elected ; 
which he may be once, and even twice^ if he unites 
three fourths of the votes of each council m his favour. 
The executive shall name to all civil and military of- 
fices, except to mayors and municipalities. Political 
negociations, and connections with foreign countries, 
fall under the direction of t)ie executive. Declarations 
of war or peace, when presented by the executive to 
the legislative body, are to be adopted, the first by a 
nuvjority of thiee-mths, the last by a simple majonty. 
The parade, honours, and ceremonies of the executive, 
devolve upon the consul alone. The members of the 
senate, upon going out of office, become members of 
the little council to the number of seven. Upon the 
vacation of an eighth senator, the oldest ex-senator 
in the little council resigns his seat to make room for 
him. AH renwnsibility rests u}k>n the consul alone, 
who has a right to stop the proceedinn of a majority 
of the executive senate, by declaring them unconstitu- 
tional ; and if the majority persevere, in spite of this 
declaration, the dispute is referred to and decided by a 
secret committee or the Uttle council. 

M. Neckar takes alon^ with him the «ame mistake 
through the whole ot his constituticm, by conferring 
the choice of candidates on ooe body, and the electioo 
of the member on another : 8t> that though the alterna- 
tion would take place between the two councils, it 
would turn out to be in an order directly opposite to 
that which was intended. 

We perfectly acquiesce in the reasons M. Neckar 
has alleged for the preference given to an executive 
constituted of many individuals, rather than of one. 
The piixe of supreme power is too tempting to admit 
of fair play in the game of ambition ; and it is wise to 
lessen ita value by dividing it : at least it is wise to 
do so under a form of government that cannot admit 
the better expedient of rendering the executive hered- 
itary ; an expedient (gross and absurd as it seems to 
be) the best calculated, perhaps, to obviate the efiecu 
of ambition upon the stability of governments, by 
narrowing the field on which it acts, and the object for 
which it contends. The Americans have determined 
otherwise, and adopted an elective presidency : but 
there are innumerable circumstances, as M. Neckar 
very justly observes, which render the example of 
Amenca inapplicable to other governments. America 
is a federative republic, and the extensive jurisdiction 
of the individual States exonerates the president from 
so great a portion of the cares of domestic govern- 
ment, that ne may almost be considered as a mere 
minister Of foreign aflairs. America presents such an 
immediate, and such a seducing species of provision to 
all its Inhabitants, that it has no idle discontented 
populace ; its population amounts to six millions, and 
t IS not condensed in such masses as the population of 
Europe. After all, an experiment of twenty years is 
acrer to be cited in politics ; nothing can be built upon 
such a slender inference. Even if America were to 
remain stationary, she might find that she had pre- 
sented too fascinating and irresistible an object to hu- 
man ambition : of course that peril is inereased by eve- 
ry augmentation of a people, who are hastening on, with 
rapid and irresistible pace, to the highest eminences 
of human grandeur. Some contest for power there 
must be in every f^ee state : but the contest for vica^ 
rial and deputed power, as it implies the presence of a 
moderator and master, is more prudent than the 
straggle for that which m original and supreme. 

Tbe diJEBculty of reconciling the responsibility of the 
execotivB with Uf difpity, M. Neckar foiesees: and 



states, hut does not remedy. An hfietpoosible execu- 
tive, the jealonsy of a republic would never tolerate s 
and its amenability to punishment, by degrading it in 
the eyes of the people, diminishes its power. 

All the leadmg features of eivU Iwrty are copied 
f^om the constitution of this country, with Hardly any 
variation. 

Having thus finished his project of a republic, Mr. 
Neckar proposes the government of tMs country as 
the best model of a temperate and hereditary monar- 
chy ; pointuig out such alterations in it as the genius 
of the French people, the particular circumstances in 
which they are placed, or ttie abuses which have crept 
into OUT policy, may require. From one or the other 
of these motives he re-establishes t^e saliquc law :* 
forms his elections after the same manner as that pre- 
viously described in his scheme of a republic; and 
excludes the clergy from the house of peers. This 
latter assembly M. Neckar composes of 850 heredita- 
ry peers chosen from the best families in France, and 
of 60 assistant peers enjoying that dignity for life only, 
and nominated by the crown. The number of h^erem- 
tary peers is limited as above ; the peerage goes only 
in the male line ; and upon each peer is perpetually 
entailed landed property to the amount of^ 30,000 
livres. This partial creation of peers for Ufb only, ap- 
pears to remedy a very material defect in the English 
constitution. An hereditary legislative aristocracy 
not only adds to the dignity of the throne, and estaU 
lishes that gradation of ranks which is, perhaps, abso- 
lutely necessary to its security, but it transacts a con- 
siderable share of the business of the nation, as weU 
in the fVaming of laws as in the discharge of its iuridi* 
cal functions. But men of rank and wealth, tnough 
they are interested by a splendid debate, will not sqo- 
mit to the drudgery of busmess, much less can they be 
supposed conversant in all the niceties of law ques- 
tions. It is therefore necessary to* add to their num- 
ber a certain portion of now Aom«n«t, i^en of establish- 
ed character tor talents, and upon whom the previous 
tenour of their lives has necessarily impressed the 
habits of business. The evil of this is, that the title 
descends to their posterity, without the talents and 
the utUity that procured it ; and the dl^ty of the 
peerage is impaired by the increase of its numbeis : 
not only so, but as the reward of military, as well as 
the earnest of civU services, and as the annuity com- 
monly granted with it is only for one or two lives, we 
are in some danger of seeing a race of nobles wholly 
dependent upon the crown for their support, and sao- 
rincing their political freedom to their necessities. 
These evils are efiectually, as it should seem, obviat- 
ed by the creation of a certam\ number of peers for 
life only ; and the increase of power which it seems to 
give to the Crown, is very fairly counteracted by the 
exclusion of the episcopacy, and the limitation of the 
hereditary peeraee. As the weight of business in the 
upper house would principally devolve upon the crea- 
ted peers, and as they would hardly arrive at that dig- 
nity without having previously acquired great civil or 
military reputation, tne consideration they would enjoy 
would hp little inferior to that of the other part of the 
aristocracy. When the nobUsae of nature are fairly 
opposed to the nobUsM$ created by political institu- 
tions, there is little fear that the former should sufier 
by the comparison. 

If the clergy are suffered to sit in the lower house, 
the exclusion of the episcopacy fVom the upper house 
is of less im^rtance : but, in some part of the legisla^ 
tive bodies, the interests of the church ought unques- 
tionably tp be represented. This consideration M. 
Neckar wholly passes over-f 

* A most sensible and valuable law, baniahing ssllantry 
and chivalry flrom cabinets, and preventing the amiable an- 
tics of grave statesmen. , ^ 

t The most useless and offensive tumour in the body po- 
litic, ii the titled son of a great man whose merit has placed 
him in the peerage. The name, face, and perhaps the pen- 
sion remain. The dflsmon is gone ; or thore is a alight fla- 
vour from tiie cajdc, but it is empty. 

X The parochial deiry areas much unrepresented in the 
Sngliah Parliament as they axe in the Paiiiament ofBrobdi|- 
nsg. The Slahops make just what laws they plesse, and tSe 
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Though this gentleman conBiders an hereditary mo- , 
narchy as preferable in the abstract, he deems it im- 
possible that such a gorernment could be established I 
m France, under her present cifcumstances, from the ' 
impracticability of establishing with it an hereditary 
aristocracy ; because the property, and the force of 
opinion, which constitutea their real power, are no 
more, and cannot be restored. Though we entirely 
agree with M. Neckar, that an hereditary aristocracy 
is a necessary part of a temperate monarchy, and that 
the latter must exist upon the base of the former, or 
not at all — we are by no means converts to the very 
decided opinion he has expressed of the impossibility 
of restoring them both to France. 

We are surprised that M. Neckar should attempt to 
build any strong argument upon the durability of 
opinions in nations tluit are about to undergo, or that 
have recently undergone, great political changes. 
What opinion was there in favour of a republic in 
1780? Or agamst it in 1794? Or, what opinion is 
there now in favour of it in 1802 ? Is not the tide of 
opinions, at this moment, in France, setting back with 
a strength equal to its flow ? and is there not reason 
to presume, that, for some time to come, their ancient 
institutions may be adored with as much fury as they 
were destroyed? If opinion can revive in favour 6t 
kings (and M. Neckar allows it may,) why not In fa- 
▼ourot nobles? It is true their property is in the 
hands of other persons ; and the whole of that si^ecies 
of proprietors will exert themselves to the utmost to 
prevent a restoration so pernicious to their interests. 
Tne obstacle certainly is of a very formidable nature. 
But why this weight of property, so weak a weapon 
of defence to its ancient , should be deemed so irresist- 
ible in the tumds of its present possessors, we are at a 
loss to conceive ; unless, indeed, it be supposed, that 
antiquity of possession diminisnes the sense of right 
and the vigour of retention ; and that men will strug- 
gle harder to keep what they have acquired only yes- 
terday, than that which they have possessed, by them- 
selves or their ancestors, for six centuries. 

In France the inferiority of the price of revolutiona- 
IT lands to others, is immense. Oi the former species. 
<murch land is considerably dearer ihcm the forfeited 
estates of emigrants. Whence the diiference of price, 
but from the estimated difference of security? Can any 
fact display more strongly the state of public opinion 
with regard to the probability of a future restoration 
of these estates, either partial or total ? and can any 
circumstance facilitate me execution of such a project 
more than the general belief that it wiU be executed ? 
M. Neckar allows, that the impediments to the forma- 
tion of a republic are very serions ; but thinks they 
would aU yield to the talents and activity of Buona- 
parte, if he were to ^dicate himself to the superin- 
tendence of such a government during the period of its 
infancy : of course, therefore, he is to suppose the 
same power dedicated to the formation of an heredi- 
tary monarchy : or his parallel of difficuhies is unjust, 
and his preference irrational. Buonaparte could repre- 
sent the person of a monarch, during his life, as well 
as he could represent the executive of a republic ; and 
if he could overcome the turbulence of elect(»rs, to 
whom freedom was new. he could appease the jealousy 
that his generals would entertain of^ the returning no- 
bles. Indeed, without such powerful Intervention, this 
hitter objection does not appear to us to be by any 
means insuperable. If the history of our own resto- 
ration were t6 be acted over again in France, and roy- 
alty and aristocracy brought back by the military suc- 
cessor of Buonaparte, it certainly could not be done 
without d very liberal distribution of favours among the 
great leaders of the army. 

Jealousy of the executive is one feature of a repub- 
lic ; in consequence, that government is clogged with 
a multiplicity of safeguards and restrictions, which 
render it unfit for investigating complicated details, 
and managing extensive relations with vigour, consis- 
tency, and despatch. A republic, therefore, is better 
fittea for a little state than a large one. 

bearing they may have on the happiness of the deigy at 
Isige, nerer for one moment comes into (he serious oon- 
sktavattoa of Padiainent 



A love of equality is another very strong piticiple 
in a republic ; therefore it does not tolerate hereditary 
honour or- wealth ; and all the effect produced upon the 
minds of the people by this factitious power is lost, 
and the government weakened : but, in proportion as 
the government is less able to command, the people 
should be more willing to obey ; therefore a republic 
is better suited to a moral than an immoral people. 

A people who have recently experienced great evUs 
from the privileged orders and from monarchs, lore 
republican forms so much, that the warmth of their 
incUnatiou supplies, in some degree, the defect of their 
institutions, immediately y therefore, upon the destruc- 
tion of despotism, a republic maybe preferable to a lim- 
ited monarchy. 

And yet, though narrowness of territory, purity of 
morals, and recent escape from despotism, appear to 
be the circumstances which most strongly recommcDd 
a republic, M. Neckar proposes it to the most numer- 
ous and the most profligate people in Europe, "wlio are 
disgusted with the very name of liberty, from the in- 
credible evils they have suffer^ in pursuit of it. 

Whatever be the species of free government adopt- 
ed by France, she can adopt none without the greatest 
peril. The miserable dilemma in which men living 
under bad governments are placed, is, that, wiilioui a 
radical revolution, they may never be able to gain lib- 
erty at all ; and, with it, the attainment of Uberiy ap- 
pears to be attended with almost insuperable diincul- 
ties. To call upon a nation, pn a sudden, totally des- 
titute of such knowledge and experience^ to perform 
all the manifold functions of a free constitution, is lo 
entrust valuable, delicate, and abstruse mechanism, lo 
the rudest skill and the grossest ignomnce. Public 
acts may confer liberty ; but experience only can 
teach a people to use it ; and, till they have gaiiifd 
that experience, they are liable to taimiit, to jealousy, 
to collision of powers, and to every evil to which men 
are exposed, who are desirous of preserving a great 
good, without knowing how to set about it. In an old 
established system of liberty, like our own, the cd- 
croachments which one department of the state makes 
on any other^ arc slow, and hardly intentional ; the 
political feelings and the constitutiooal knowledge 
which every Englishman possesses, create a public 
voice, which tends to secufc the tranquillity of the 
whole.' Amid the crude sentiments and new-born pre- 
cedents of sudden liberty, the crown might destroy 
the Commons, or the Commons the crown, almost bo 
fore the people had formed any opinion of the nature 
of their contention. A nation grown ftree in a sin^e 
day, is a child bom with the limbs and the vigour of a 
man. who would take a drawn sword for his rattle, and 
set the house in a blaze, that he might chuckle over 
the splendour. 

Why can factious eloquence produce such limited 
effects in this country? Partly because we are accus- 
tomed to it, and know how to appreciate it. We are 
acquainted with popular assemblies j and the language 
of our Parliament produces the effect it ought upon 
public opinion, because long experience enables us to 
conjecture the real motives by which men are actuat- 
ed ; to separate the vehemence of party spirit from 
the language of principle and truth ; ana to discover 
whom we can trust, and whom we cannot. The want 
of all this, and of much more than this, must retard, 
for a very long period, the practical enjoyment of li- 
berty in France, and present very serious obstacles lo 
her prosperity; obstacles little 'dreamed of by men 
who seem to measure the happiness and future gran- 
deur of France by degrees of longitude and latitude, 
and who believe she might acquire liberty with as 
much facility as she could acquire Switzerland or Na- 
ples. 

M. Neckar's observations on the finances of France, 
and on finance in general, are useful, entertaining, and 
not above the capacity of every reader. France, he 
says, at the beginning of 1781, had 438 millions of re- 
venue; and, at present 640 millions. The state paid, 
in 1781, about 215 millions in pensions, the Interest of 
perpetual debts, and debts for life. It pays, at pre- 
sent, 80 millions in interests and pensions; end owes 
aboot 18 millioiis for antidpatlons on the public leve* 
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nne. A considerable share of the increase of the revo^ I of reference, impossible to be read, and fit only, like 
nue is raised upon the conquered countries ; and the a dictionary, for the purposes of occasional appeal : 
people are liberated from tithes, cojv^es, and the tax 1 It would not have' been a picture presenting us with 

on salt. This, certainly, is a magnificent picture of — ■— ■ '" '^ *-' "^ - 

finance. The best inlormed people at Pans, who 
would be very clad to consider it as a copy from life, 
j-,^ ««♦ — ♦^^JJ .u— :. : ^1 jg^gj^ ^g sincerely 



dare not contend that it is so, 

tsk. pardon of M. Neckar, if our information as to this 

point be not correct : but we believe he is generally 

considered to have been misled by the public financjial 

report*. 

In addition to the obvious causes which iLcep the 
interest of money so high in France, M. Neckar states 
one which we shall present to our readers : — 

* There is one mesns for the establishment of credit,* he 
says, < eausUy imporUnt with the other) which I have stated 
—a sentiment of respect for morals, eufScienUy diffused to 
overawe the government, and intimidate it from treating 
with bad faith any solemn engagements contracted in the 
name of the sUte. Jt is tkit rapeet for morals which 
seems at prttent to hav disapvearad ; a rec^pect which the 
Hevolution has destroyed, and which is unquestionably one 
of the firmest supports of national faith.' 

The terrorists of this country are so extremely 
alarmed at the power of Buonaparte, that they ascribe 
to him resonrces wMch M. Neckar very justly ob- 
serves to be incompatible-despotism and credit. 
Now, clearly, if he is so omnipotent in France as he is 
represented to be, there is an end of all credit ; for no> 
bodjr will trust kim whom nobody can compel to pay ; 
and if he estabhshes a credit, lie loses all tnat tempo- 
rary vigour which is derived trom a revolutionary gov- 
emment. Either the despotism or credit of France 
directed against this country would be highly formid- 
able ; but, both together, can never be directed at the 
same time. 

In this part of his work, M. Neckar very justly points 
out one of the most capital defects of Mr. Pitt's ad- 
ministration J who always supposed that the power of 
France was to f^ease with her credit, and measured the 
period of her existence by the depreciation of her 
asslgnats. Whereas, France was never more power- 
ful than when she was totally unable to borrow a sin- 
gle shilling in the whole circumference of Europe, and 
when her asslgnats were not worth the paper on which 
they were stamped. 

Such are the principal contents of M. Neckar's very 
respectable work. Whether, in the course of that 
work, his political notions appear to be derived from 
a successud study of the passions of mankind, and 
whether his jilan tor the establishment of a republican 
government in France, for the ninth or tenth time, 
evinces a more sanguine, or a more sagacious mind, 
than the rest of the world, we would rather our rea- 
ders shoi^d decide for themselves, than expose our- 
selves to any imputation of arrogance, by deciding for 
them. But when we consider the pacific and impartial 
disposition which characterizes the Last Views on 
Politics and Finance, the serene benevolence which it 
always displays, and the pure morals which it a.lways 
inculcates, we cannot help entertaining a high respect 
for its venerable author^and feeling a fervent wish, 
that the last views of every public man may proceed 
from a heart as upright, and be directed to objects as 
good. 



CATTEAU, TABLEAU DES ETATS DANOIS. 
(Edivburgh Review, 1803.) 

TabUmades EtalaDtauns. Par Joan Pierre Catteau. 3 tomes. 
I 1803. A Paris. 

The object of this book is to exhibit a picture of 
the kingdom of Denmark, under all its social rela- 
tions, of politics, statistics, science, morals, manners, 
and every thing which can influence its character and 
importance, as a free and independent collection of 
human beings. 

This book is, upon the whole, executed with great 
diligence and good sense. Some^ subjects of import- 
ance are passed over, indeed, with too much haste ; 
but if the publication had exceeded its present magni- 
tude, it would soon have d^eneiated into a mere book 



with 
an interesting epitome of the whole ; but a typogra- 
phical plan, detailmg with minute and fatiguing pre. 
cision, every trifl'mg circumstance, and every subordi- 
nate feature. We sliould be far from objecting to a 
much more extended and elaborate performance than 
the present ; because those who read, and those who 
write, are now so numerous^ that there is room enough 
for varieties and modifications of the same subject : 
but information of this nature, conveyed in a form 
ajxl in a size adapted to continuous reading, gains in 
surface what it loses in depth, — and gives genera] 
notions to many, tliough it cannot afibrd ail the iuiow 
ledge which a tew have it in their power to acquire, 
from the habits of more patient labour, and more pro 
found reseurch. 

This work, though w^ritten at a period when enthu- 
siasm or disgust had thrown men's minds ofi* tlieir 
balance, is remarkable, upon the whole, for sobriety 
and moderation. The observations, though seldom 
either strictly ingenious or profound, are just, tem- 
perate, and always benevolent. We are so far from 
perceiving an^' thing like extravagance in Mr. CatteaU) 
that we are inclined to think he is occasionally too 
cautious for the interests of truth ; that he manages 
the c<jurt of Denmark with too much delicacy ; and 
exposes, by distant and scarcely perceptible touches, 
that which it was his duty to have brought cvt boldly 
aud strongly. . The most disagreeable circumstance in 
the style of the book-is, the author's compliance with 
that irresistible avidity of his country to declaim upon 
common-place subjects. He goes on, mingling biico- " 
lie details and sentimental efl^isions, melting and mea- 
suring, crj'ing and calculating, in a manner which is 
very bad, if it is poetry, and worse if it is prose. In 
speaking of the mode of cultivating potatoes, he can- 
not avoid calling the potato a modest vegetabU : and 
when he comes to the exportation of horses from the 
duchy of Holstein, we learn that ' these animals are 
dragged from the bosom of their jieaceable and modest 
country, to hear, in foreign regions, the sound of the 
warlike trumpet; to carry the combatant amid the 
hostile ranks ; to increase the *clat of some pompous 
procession ; or drag, in gilded car, some favourite of 
fortune.' 

We are sorry to be compelled to notice these un- 
timely effusions, especially as they may lead to a sus- 
picion of the fidelity of the work ; of which fidelity, 
from actual examination of many of the authorities 
referred to, we have not the most remote doubt. Mr. 
Catteau is to be depended upon as securely as any 
writer, going over such various and extensive ground, 
can ever be depended upon. He is occasionally guilty 
of some trifling inaccuracies ; but what he advances is 
commonly derived from the most indisputable autho- 
rities ; and he has condensed together a mass of in- 
formation, which will render his book the most accessi- 
ble and valuable road of knowledge, to those who ai^e 
desirous of making any researches respecting the king- 
dom of Denmark. 

Denmark, since the days of piracy, has hardly been 
heard out of the Baltic. Margaret, by the union of 
Calmar^ laid the foundation of a monarchy, which 
(could it have been preserved by hands as strong as 
those which created it) would have exercised a power- 
fVil influence upon the destinies of Europe, ana have 
strangled, perhaps, in the cradle, the infant force of 
Russia. DemnarK, reduced to her ancient bounds by 
the patriotism and talents of Gustavas Vasa, has never 
since been able to emerge into notice by her own na- 
tural resources, or the genius of her ministers and her 
monarchs. During that period, Sweden has more than 
once threatened to give laws to Europe ; and, headed 
by Charles and Gustavus, has broke out into chivalrous 
enterprises, with an heroic valour, which merited 
wiser objects, and greater ultimate success. The spi- 
rit of the Danish nation has, for the last two or three 
centuries, been as little carried to literature or to sci- 
ence, as to war. They have written as little as they 
have done. With the exception of Tycho Brahi and 
a volume of shells, there is hardly a Danish book, or 
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a Danish writer, known five miles from the Great Belt. 
It is not sufficient to say, that there are many authors 
read and admired in Denmark : there are none that 
have passed the Sound, none tliat have had energy 
enougO'to force themselves into the circulation of Eu- 
rope, to extort universal admiration, and live, with- 
out the aid of municipal praise, and local approba- 
tion. From the period, however, of the first of the 
Bemstorfis, Denmark has made a great spring, and 
has advanced more within the last twenty or thirty 
""years, than for the three preceding centuries. The 
peasants are now emancipated; Uie laws of com- 
merce, foreign and interior, are simplified and ex- 
panded ; the transport of com and catUe is made free ; 
a considerable degree of liberty is granted to the 
press : and slavery is to cease this very year in their 
West Indian possessions. If Emest Bemstorfi* was 
the author of some less considerable measures, they 
are to be attributed more to the times, than to the 
defects of his understanding, or of his heart. To this 
great minister succeeded the favourite Struensee, and 
to him Ove Guildberg ; the first, with views of im- 
provemenu, not destitute of liberality or genius, but 
little guided by judgment, or marked by moderation ; 
the latter, devoid of that energy and firmness which 
were necessary to' execute the good he intended. In 
1788, when the king became incapable of business, and 
the crown-prince assumed the government, Count An- 
drew Berastorfi*, nephew of Emest, was called to the 
ministry; and, wlule some nations were shrinking 
from the very name of innovation, and others over- 
turning every establishment, and violating every prin- 
ciple, Bemstorfi* steadily pursued, and ultimately 
effected, the gradual and bloodless amelioration of 
his country. His name virill ever form a splendid 
epoch in the History of Denmark. The spirit of eco- 
nomical research and improvement which emanated 
from iiim still remains ; wliUe the personal character 
of the prince of Denmark, and thczeal with which he 
seconded the projects of his favourite minister, seem 
to afibrd a guarantee for the continuation of the same 
system of administration. 

In his analysis of the present state of Denmark, Mr. 
Catteau^ after a slight historical sketch of that couu- 
try, divides his subject into sixteen sections. 

1. Geographical and physical qualities of the Danish 
territory: St. Form of Government: 3. Administra- 
tion : 4. Institutions relative to government and admi- 
nistration : 5, Civil and criminsil laws, and judiciary 
institutions : 6. Military system, land army, and ma- 
rine : 7. Finance : 8. Population : 9. Productive in- 
dustry, comprehending agriculture, the fisheries, and 
the extraction of mineral substances : 10. Manufactur- 
ing industry : 11. Commerce, interior and exterior, in- 
cluding the state of the great roads, the canals of na- 
vigation, the maritime insurances, the bank, &c. &c. : 
13. Establishments of cliarity and public utility: 13. 
Religion: 14. Education: lo. Language, character, 
manners, and customs : 16. Sciences and arts.— This 
division we shall follow. 

From the southem limits of Holstein to the southern 
extremity of Norway, the Danish dominions extend to 
300 miles* in length, and are, upon an average, from 
about 50 to 60 in oreadth ; the whole forms an area of 
about 8000 square miles. The western coast of Jut- 
land, from Riba to Lemvig, is principally alluvial, and 
presents much greater advantages to the cultivator 
than he has yet drawn from it. The eastem coast is 
also extremely favourable to vegetation. A sandy 
and barren ridge stretching from north to south, be- 
tween the two coasts is unfavourable to every species 
of culture, and hardly capable of supporting the wild 
and stunted shrubs wnich languish upon its surface. 
Towards the north, where the Jutland peninsula ter- 
mhiates in the Baltic, every thing assumes an aspect 

* The mile aJIaded to here, and through the whole of the 
book« 18 the Daniah mile, 15 to a degree, or 4000 toites in round 
numbers : the ancient mile of Norway it much more considera- 
ble. It may be as well to mention here, that the Danes reckon 
their money by rizdoUars, marks, and schellimrs. A rixdoliar 
eontains 6 marks, and a mark 16 schellings ; 90 schellings are 
equal to one livre ; oonnquently, the pooad sterlinf ia equal 
to 4 r. 4 Ik 14 idh er nearly S risdoUan. 



of barrenness and desolation. It is AraUa, without 
its sun or its verdant islandtf; but not without its tem- 
pests or sands, which sometimes overwhehn what lit* 
tie feeble agriculture they may encounter, and coovert 
the iiabitual wretchedness of the Jutlandeis into se- 
vere and cruel misfortune. The Danish government 
has attempted to remedy this evil, in some measure, 
by encouraging the cultivation of those kind of shrubs 
which grow on the sea-shore, and by their roots give 
tenacity and aggregation to the sand. The Elymus 
Arenartay though found to be the most useful for that 
purpose, is still inadequate to the prevention of the 
calamity.* 

The Danish isles are of a green and pleasant aspect. 
The hills are turfed up to the top, or covered with 
trees ; the valleys animated by the passage of clear 
streams ; and the whole strikingly contrasted with the 
savage sterility, or imposing grandeur, of the scenes 
on the opposite coast of Jutland. All the seas of 
Denmark are well stored with fish; and a vast number 
of deep friths and inlets afibrd a cheap and valuable 
communication with the interior of the country. 

The Danish rivers are neither numerous nor consi- 
derable. The climate, generally speaking, is moist 
and subject to thick fogs, which almost obscure the 
horizon. Upon a mean of twenty-six years, it hu 
rained for a hundred and thirty days every year, and 
thundered for thirteen. Their summer begins with 
June, and ends with September. A calm serene sky, 
and an atmosphere free from vapours, are very rarelv 
the lot of the inhabitants of DenmarK ; but the humi- 
dity with which the air is impregnated is highly &• 
vourable to vegetation; and all kinds of com and 
grass are cultivated there with success. To the 
south of Denmark are the countries of Bleswick and 
Holstein. Nature has divided these countries into two 
parts ; the one of which is called Gtetalandj the other 
MartcfUand, Geetsland is the elevated ground situa- 
ted along the Baltic. The soil resembles that of Den- 
mark. The division of Marschland ^rms a band or 
stripe, which extends from the Elbe to the frontiers of 
Jutland, an alluvium gained and preserved from the 
sea, by a labour which, though vigilant and severe, is 
repaid by the most ample profits. The sea, howerer, 
in all these alluvial countries, seldom forgets his ori- 
ginal rights. Marschland, in the midst of all its tran- 
(juillity, fat, and silence, was invaded by this element 
in the year 1634, with the loss of whole viUiages, ma- 
ny thousands of homed cattle, and 1500 human be- 
ings. 

jNature is as wild and grand in Norway as she is 
productive in Marschland. Cataracts amid the dark 
pines ; the etemal snow on the mountains ; seas that 
Did adieu to the land, and stretch out to the end of the 
world ; an endless succession of the great and the ter- 
rible. — leave the eye and the mind without repose. 
The climate of Norway is extremely favourable to the 
longevity of the human race, and sufiiciently so to the 
life of many animals domesticated by man. The 
horses are of good breed; the homed cattle excel- 
lent, though small. Crops of grain are extremely 
precarious, and often perian before they come to ma- 
turity.* 

In 1660, the very year in which this happier coim- 
try was laying the mondation of rational liberty by 
the wise restrictions imposed upon its returning 
monarch, the people nf Denmark, hy a solemn act. 
surrendered their natural rights into the hands oi 
their sovereign, endowed him with absolute power, 
and, in express words, declared him, for all his politi- 
cal acts, only accountable to Him to whom all jrings 
and governors are accountable. This revolution, simi- 
lar to that effected by the king and people at Stock- 
holm in 1772, was not a -change from liberty to slave- 

* There is a Danish work, by Profbseor Viborg, opon Chess 
plants which grow in sand. It has been Tory actirBly distri- 
buted in Jutland, by the Danish administration, aiid aight be 
of considerable service in Norfolk, and other parts of Oresi 
Britain. 

* We shall take little notice of Iceland ia this review, from 
the attention we mean to pay to that subject in the review of 
* Voyace ea Icelsad, fiiU par ordre de an MiyJMt^ Daaolss.* 5 
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2; bat from a wone lort of ilaTery to a better ; from 
e contiol of an insolent and Tenal senate, to that of 
one man : it was a chang:e which simplified their de- 
gradation, and, by lessening the number of their ty- 
lants, put their seryitude more out of sight. There 
eeasM inuaediately to be an arbitrary monarch in 
every parian, and the distance of the oppressor, either 
operated as a diminution of the oppression, or was 
thought to do so. The same spirit, to be sure, which 
urged them to victory over one evil, mi^ht have led 
them on a little farther to the subiugation of both ; 
and they might have limited the king, by the same 
powers which enabled them to disso^e the senate. 
But Europe, at that period, knew no more of liberty 
than of galvanism ; and the peasants of Denmark no 
more dreamt of becoming free than the inhabitants of 
Paris do at this moment. 

At present, Denmark is in theory one of the most 
arbitrary govemmenu on the iace of the earth. It has 
remained so ever since the revolution to which we 
have just alluded ; in all which period the Danes have 
Bot^ by any imjitortant act of rebellion, evinced an im- 
patience or their yoke^ or any sense, that the enor- 
mous power delegated to their monarch has been im- 
properly exercised. In fact^ the Danish goveniment 
eojoys great reputation for its forbearance and mild- 
ness ; and sanctifies, in a certain degree^ its execrable 
constitution by the moderation with which it is admi- 
nistered. We re^et extremely that Mr. Catteau has 
given us, upon this curious suoject of the Danish go- 
vernment, such a timid and sterile dissertation. Many 
governments are despotic in law, wliich are not de- 
spotic in fact ; not because they are restrained by their 
own moderation, but because, in spite of their theo- 
retical onmipotence, they are compelled, in many 
important points, to respect either public opinion, or 
the opinion of other balancing powers, which, without 
the express recognition of law, have gradually sprung 
up in tne state. Russia and Imperial Rome had its 
prstoriaB guards. Turkey has its uhlema. Public 
opinion almost always nuuces some exceptions to its 
blind and slavish submission ; and in bowing its neck 
to the foot of a sultan, stipulates how hard he shall 
tread. The very fact of enjoyinff a mild government 
for a century and a halt, must, m their own estimation, 
liave given the Danes a sort of right to a mild govern- 
ment. Ancient possession is a good title in all cases ; 
and the king of Denmark may have completely lost 
the power of doing many just and many unjust actions, 
from never having exercised it in particular instances. 
What he has not done for so long a period, he may not 
dare to do now ; and he may in vain produce consti- 
tutional parchment, abro^ted by the general feeUngs 
of those whom they were intended to control. Instead 
of any information of this kind, the author of the Tab- 
lean has given us at flill length the constitutional act 
of 1660, and has afforded us no other knowledg[e than 
we cooid procure from the most vulgar histories ; as 
if state papers were the best place to look for ccnsti- 
tutions, and as if the rights of king and people were 
really adjusted, by the form and solemnity of covenant 
and pacts ; by oaths of allegiance, or oaths of corona^ 
tion. 

The king has his ])rivy counsel, to which he names 
whom he pleases, with the exception of the heir-ap- 
parent, ana the princes of the blood, who sit there of 
right. It is cnstomary, also, that the heads of colleges 
should sit there. These colleges are the offices in 
which the various business of the state is carried on. 
The chancelry of Denmark interprets all laws which 
concern privileges in liti^tion. and the different . de- 
grees of authority belongmg to various public bodies. 
It watches over the interests of church and poor : is- 
sues patents, edicts, srants, letters of naturalization, 
legitimacy, and nobiSty. The archives of the state 
are also under its custody. The German chancelry 
has the same powers and privileges in Sleswick and 
Holstein, whicn are fiefs of the empire. There is a 
college for foreign affairs ; two colleges of finance ; and 
a college of economy and commerce ; which, divided 
into four parts, &ects its attention to four objects : 1, 
Manofaettoring Indttstry; 2, Ck>mmerce| 3, Produ^ 
tions ; 4, Possessloos in the' Ekst Indies. All projects 
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and tpecolatkniSi nUtiva to any of thate objeotiy an 
referred to this college; and every encouragement 
nven to the prosecution of such as it may approra. 
There are two other colleges, which respectively ma> 
nage the army and navy. The total number is nme. 

The court of Denmark is on a footing of great sim* 
plicity. The pomp introduced by Christian IV., who 
modelled his establishments after those of Louis XIV., 
has been laid aside, and a degree of economy adopted, 
much more congenial to the manners of tne peojde, 
and the resources of the country. The hereditary 
nobility of Deninark may be divided into those of the 
ancient, those of the modem fiefs, and the personal 
nobility. The first class are only oistinguished from 
the second, by the more extensive privileges annexed 
to their fiefs ; as it has been the policy of the court of 
, Denmark, in latter times, not to grant such Immunitiet 
to the possessors of noble lands as had been accorded 
to them at earlier periods . Both of these classes, how- 
ever, derive their nobility from their estates, which 
are inalienable, and descend accordmg to the laws of 

Srimoffeniture. In the third class, nobility derivet 
:om the person, and not from the estate. To prevent 
the lemale noblesse from marrying beneath their rank, 
and to preserve the dignity of their order, nine or tea 
Protestant nunneries havebeen from time to time en- 
dowed, in each of which about twelve noble women 
are accommodated, who, not bound by any vow, 
find m these societies an economical and elegant re- 
tirement. The nobility of Norway have no fiefs. Tha 
nobility of Holstein and Sleswick derive their nobility 
from their fiefs, and are possessed of very extensiva 
privileges. Every thing which concerns their com- 
mon interest is discussed in a convention held period!* 
cally in the town of KeU; during the vacations of tha 
convention, there is a permanent deputation resident h& 
the same town. Interests so well watched by the no- 
bles themselves, are necessarily respected by the court 
of Denmark. The same institution of free nunneries 
for the female nobility prevails in these proTinces. 
Societies of tliis sort might perhaps be extended to 
other classes, and to other countries, with some utility. 
The only objection to a nunnery is, that those who 
change their mind cannot change their situation. That 
a number of unmarried females should collect together 
into one mass, and subject themselves to some few 
rules of convenience, is a system which might afford 
ereat resources ana accommodation to a number of 
helpless individals, without provmg injurious to the 
community ; unless, indeed, any very timid statesman 
shall be alarmed at the progress of celibacy, and ima- 
gine that the increase and multiplication of tne human 
race may become a mere antiquated habit. ^ 

The lowest courts m Denmark are composed of a 
judge and a secretary, both chosen by the landed pro- 
prietors vnthin the jurisdiction, but confirmed by tha 
King, in whose name all their proceedings are carried 
on. These courts have their sessions once a week in 
Denmark, and are attended by four or five burgesses or 
farmers, m the capacity of assessors, who occasionally 
give their advice upon subjects of which their particu- 
lar experience may entitle them to judge. From this 
jurismction there is appeal to a higher court^ held every 
monih in different places in Denmark, by judges paid 
by the crown. The last appeal for Norway and Den- 
mark is to the Hoiute Retiy or supreme court, fixed at 
Copenhagen, which is.occupied for nine months in tha 
year, and composed half of noble, half of plebeian 
judges. This is the only tribunal in which the advo- 
cates plead vivA voce ; m all the others, litigation is 
carried on by writing. The king takes no cognizance 
of pecuniary suits determined oy this court, but re- 
serves to himself a revision of all its sentences which 
affect the life or honour of the subject. It lias always 
been the policy of the court of Denmark to render jus- 
tice as cheap as possible. We would hare been gkd 
to have learnt from Mr. Catteau, whether or not tha 
cheapness of justice operates as an encouragement to 
litigation ; and whether (which we believe is most 
commonly the case) the quality of Danish justice la , 
not in the ratio of tne price. But this gentleman, as,' 
we have before remarked, is so taken up by the formal . 
purt of institaUons, that ne lias neither leiattTQ no^ lu-^ ' 
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„ J to iay much of their spirit. The TrUmruU of 

Cm^eUioHonf established since 1795^ is composed of the 
most intelligeat and respectable men in the vicinage, 
•ad its sessions are private. It is competent to deter- 
mine upon a great number of civil questions ; and if 
both parties agree to the arrangement proposed by the 
court, its decree is registered, and has legal authority. 
If the parties cannot be brought to agreement by the 
amicable interference of the mediators, they are at full 
liberty to prosecute their suit in a court of justice. All 
the proceedings of the Tribunal of Conciliation are upon 
lastamped paper, and they cannot be protracted longer 
than fifteen days in the country, and eight days in the 
towns, unless both parties consent to a longer delay. 
The expenses, which do not exceed three shillings, are 
not payable, but in case of reconciliation. During the 
three years preceding this institution, there came be- 
fore the courts of law, 25,521 causes ; and, for the three 
years following, 9653, making the astoniahing differgnee 
qf fifteen thaueand eight hundred and eixty-three late- 
muU. The idea of this court was taken from the 
Dutch, among whom it likewise produced the most 
happy effects. And when we consider what an im- 
portant point it is, that there should be time for dispu- 
tants to cool ; the strong probability there is, that four 
or five impartud men from the vicinage will take a 
right view of the case, and the reluctance that any man 
must feel to embark his reputation and property in op- 
position to their opinion, we cannot entertain a doubt 
of the beauty and importance of the invention. It is 
hardly possible that it should be bad justice which sat- 
isftes Doth parties, and this species of mediation has no 
validity but upon such condition. It is curious, too, to 
remark, how mudh the progress of rancour obstmcts 
the natural sense of justice ; it appears that plaintiff 
and defendant were both satisfied m 15,868 causes : if 
all these causes had come on to a regular hearing, and 
the parties been inflamed by the expense and the pub- 
licity of the quarrel, we doubt if there would have been 
one single man out of the whole number who would 
have acknowledged that his cause was justly given 
against him. 

There are some provisions in the crimhial law of 
Denmark, for the personal liberty of the subject, 
which cannot be of much importance, so long as the 
dispensing power is vested io the crown ; however, 
though they are not much, they are better than noth- 
ing ; and have probably some effect in offences mere- 
ly criminal, where the passions and interests of the 
Evemors io not interfere. Mr. Catteau considers the 
w which admits the accused to ball, upon finding 
proper security, to be unjust, because the poor cannot 
avail themselves of it. But this is bad reasoning ; for 
«very country has a right to impose such restrictions 
and Hens upon the accused, that they shall be forth- 
coming for trial ; at the same time, those restrictions 
an not to be more severe than the necessity of the 
case requires. The primary and most obvious meth- 
od of security b imprisonment. Whoever can jwint 
out any other method of effecting the same object, 
less oppressive to himself and as satisfactoir to the 
justice of the country, has a right to require that it be 
adopted ; whoever cannot, must remain in prison. It 
is a principle that should never be lost sight of, that 
no other vexation should be imposed upon him than 
what is absolutely necessary for the purposes of fu- 
ture investigation. The imprisonment of a poor man, 
because he cannot find bail, is not a gratuitous vexa- 
tion, but a necessary severity j justified only, because 
no other, nor milder mode of security can, in that par- 
ticular instance, be produced. 

Inquisitorial and penal torture is, in some instances, 
allowed by the laws of Denmark : the former, aaor 
hating been abolished, was re-established in 1771. 
The corporations have been eradually and covertly 
attackecf in Denmark, as they have been in Great Bri- 
tain. The peasants, who had before been attached to 
the soil, were gradually enfranchised between 1788 
and 1800 ; so that, on the first day of the latter year, 
there did not remain a single slave in the Danish do- 
mfaiions ; or, to speak more correctly, slavery was 
coaalizcd among all ranks of people. We need not 

— t on the i« H^«>ii importance of tUs reTolnticit ; 



iand if Mr. Catteau had been of the same oj^on, «« 
should have been spared two pages €f very bad decls. 
mation $ beginning, in the true French style, with " oh 
toi.'' and going on with what might be expected to 
follow such a beginning. 

The great mass of territorial jiroprietors in Denmark 
are the signiors, possessing fiefs with very extensive 
privileges and valuable exemptions from taxes. Ma^ 
ny persons hold lands under these proprietors, with in- 
terests in the land of very different descriptions. 
There are some cultivators who possess freeholds, bat 
the number of these is very mconsiderable. The 
greater number of farmers are what the French call 
Metayers, put in by the landlord, furnished with stock 
and seed at his expense, and repajring him in product, 
labour, or any other manner agreed on in the contract. 
This is the first^ or lowest stage of tenantry, and is 
the surest sign ot a poor country. The feudal system 
never took root veiy deeply in Norway : the greater 
part of the lands are freehold, and cultivated by their 
owners. Those which are held under the few privi. 
leged fiefs which still exist in Norway, are sobiected 
10 less galling conditions than farms of a similar te- 
nure in Denmark. Marriage is a mere civil contract 
among the privileged orders ; the presence of a priesi 
is necessary for its celebration among the lower or> 
ders. In every large town, there are two public tu- 
tors appointed, who, in conjunction with the magis- 
trates, watch over the interests of wards, at the same 
time that they occupy themselves with the care of the 
education of children within the limits of their juris- 
diction. Natural children are perhaps more fsToor- 
ed in Denmark than in any other kingdom in Europe; 
they have half the portion which the law allots to le- 
^timate children, and the whole if there are no legit, 
imate. 

A verr curious circumstance took place in the king- 
dom of Denmark, in the middle of the last century, re- 
lative to the infliction of capitalpunishment upon mal- 
efactors. tThey were attended from the prison to the 
place of execution by priests, accompanied by a very 
numerous procession, singmg psalms, &c. &c.,: whicn 
ended, a long discourse was addressed by the priest to 
the culprit, who was hung as soon as he had heard it. 
This spectacle, and all the pious cares bestowed upon 
the criminals, so far seduced the imaginations of the 
people, that many of them committed murder purpose- 
ly to enjoy such mestimable advantages, and the gor- 
emment was positively obliged to make hanging doll 
as well as deadly, before it ceased to be an object of 
popular ambition. 

in 1796, the Danish land forces amounted to 74,654, 
of which 60,880 were militia.* Amongst the troops 
on the Norway establishment, is a regiment of sla* 
ters. The pay of a colonel in the Danish service is a- 
bout 1740 rixdollarsper annum, with some perquisites; 
that of a private six schellings a day. The entry into 
the Danish states from the German side is naturally 
strong. The passage between Lubeck and Hamburg 
is only eight miles, and the country intersected by 
marsh rs, rivers, and lakes. The straits of the Baltic 
afford considerable security to the Danish isles ; and 
there are very few points in which an armycould pen* 
etrate throueh the Norway mountains to overrun that 
country. The principal fortresses of Norway are Co- 
penhagen, Rendsbhurg, Gluchsladt, and Frederick- 
shall. In 1 SOI, the Danish navy consisted of 3 ships 
of 80 puns, 12of74,2of 70, 3of64,and2of60; 4fri- 
gates of 40, 3 of 3fi, 3 of 24, and a number of small 
vessels : in all, 22 of the line, and 10 frigates.t 

Tho revenues of Denmark are derivecf from the in- 
terest of a capital formed by the sale of crown lands: 
from a share m the tithes ; from the righu of fishing 

* The militia is act embodied in ngimenuhy iiMtlt, b«t di- 
vided ftmon^ the various ref imeota of tho line. 

t In 1791, the Swedish anoy amounted to 47,000 meo, reft' 
lart an<l militia ; their navy to not more than 16 siiips o( the 
line: liefore the war it was about equal to the Damsk tacfy. 
The author of yofogt de» deux Frmume places the reH^ 
troops of Eussia at 350,000 men, ezclusiTe of guards and fsm* 
sons ; and her navy, as it existed in 1791, at 30 fk-igatss, sad SO 
sail of the line, of which 8 were of 110 fUM. Ti»ii sbnif 
fictnre of ibnss of the Bsltio powers. 
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and hnBtine let to fann ; ftom Ucentes granted to the 
farmers to distil their own spirits ; from the mint, post, 
tumpilces, lotteries, and the passage of the Sound. 
About the year 1740, the number of vessels which 
passed the Sound both ways, was annually from 4000 
to 5000; in 1752, the number of 6000 was considered 
as veiT extraordinary. They have increased since in 
the following ratio : — 

1770 - - 7,736 

1777 . . 9,047 

1783 . - 11,166 

1790 - - 9,784 

1795 . - 12,113 

1800 . . 9,048 

In 1770, the Sound duties amounted to 469,890 rix' 
dollars ; and they have probablj been increased since 
that period to about half a million. To these sources 
of revenue are to be added, a capitation tax, a land 
tax, a tax on rank, a tax on places, pensions, and the 
clergy ; the stamps, customs, and excise ; constituting 
a revenue of 7,270,172 rixdollars.* The following is a 
table of the expenses of the Danish government. 

RizdoUars. 
The court ..... 260,000 
The minor branches of the royal family - 160,000' 
Civil servants - - - . 701,500 

Secret service money and pensions - 2^\ ,000 

Army - - - . - 2,OH(y,000 

Navy ..... l,2(X>,i>00 

East India colonies . . . i scrOOO 

Bounties to commerce and manufactures 3(k^,cKK) 

Annuities .... 27,000 

Buildings and repairs - - - 120,000 

Interest of the public debt - - 1,100,000 

Sinking fund .... 150,000 



Total 



6,525,500 



The state of the Danish debt does not appear to be 
well ascertained. Voyage du deux Francois makes it 
amount to 13,645,046 rixdollars. Catteau seems to 
think it must have been above 20,000,000 rixdollars at 
that period. The Danish government has had great 
recourse to the usual expedient of issuing paper money. 
So easy a method of getting rich has ot course been 
abused; and the paper was, m the year 1790, at a dis- 
count of 8, 9, and 10 per cent. There is, in general, a 
great want of specie in Denmark ; for, though all tne 
Sound duties are paid in gold and silver, the govern- 
ment is forced to export a considerable quantity of the 
precious metals, for the payment of its foreign debts 
and agents { and, in spite of the rigid prohibitions to 
the contrary, the Jews, who swarm at Copenhagen,-^ 
export Danish ducats to a large value. The court of 
Denmark has no great credit out of its own dominions, 
and has always experienced a considerable difficulty 
in raising its loans in Switzerland, Genoa, and Hol- 
land, the usual markets it has resorted to for that 
purpose. 

In the census taken in 1769, the return was as 
follows : 



In Denmark 

Norway 

Iceland « 

Ferro Isles 

Sleswick 

Holstein 

Oldenbourg and Dehnenhurst 



785,690 
722,141 

46;201 

4,754 

243,605 

134,665 

79,071 

2,017,127 



This census was taken during the summer, a season 
in which great numbers of sailors are absent from their 

* Upon the subject of the Danish revenues, see Toze*s Intro- 
duction to the Statistics, edited and improved by Heiuz. 1799, 
torn. xi. From this work Mr. Catteau has taken his in^rma- 
tioD conceniinf the Danish revenues. See also the 19th cap. 
vol. ii. of Voffo^t deg deux Franeaist which is admirable for 
extent and precision of information. In greneral, indeed, this 
work eannoC be too much attended toby those who wish to be- 
eesaeaeqaaiiitad with the statisties of dbe aorth of Europe. 



families ; and as it does not include the vnoff the total 
ought, perhaps, to be raised to 2,225,000. The pra* 
sent population of the Danish states, calculating ftom 
the tables of life and death, should be about two mill- 
ions and a half ; the census lately taken has not yeC 
been published. From registers kept for a number of 
years, it appears that the number of marriages wer« 
to the whole population, as 1 to 125; and the ntmiber 
of births to the Whole population, were as 1 to 32 or 
33 ; of deaths, as 1 to 38. In 1797, in the diocese of 
Vibourg, out of 8600 children, 80 were bastard : in the 
diocese of Fionla, 280 out of 1 146. Out of 1356, dead 
in the first of these dioceses, 100 had attained the age 
of 80, and one of 100. In 1769, the population of the 
towns was 144,105 ; in 1787. it was 142,880. In the 
first of these years, the population of the cotmtry was 
641,485 ; and in the latter, 667,165. The population 
of Copenhagen consisted, in the year 1799, of 42,142 
males, and 41 476 females. The deaths exceeded the 
births, says Mr. Catteau ; and to prove it, he exhibits 
a table of deaths and births for six years. Upon cal- 
culating this table, however, it appears, that the sum 
of the births, at Copenhagen, during that period, — 
exceeds the sum of the deaths by 491 or nearly 82 
per annum; about — J — of the whole population ot the 
city. The whole kingdom mcreases -^^^ » or nearly 
2~oT i° A year.* There is no city in Denmark proper, 
except Copenhagen , which has a population of more 
than 5000 souls. * The density of population in Den* 
mark proper is about 1300 to the square mile.f The 
proportion of births and deaths in the duchies, is the 
same as in Denmark ; that of marriages, as 1 to 115. 
Altona, the second city in the Danish dominions, has 
a population of 20,000. The density ofpopulation in 
Marschland is 6000 per square mile. The paucity of 
inhabitants in Norway is not merely referable to the 
difficulties of subsistence, but to the administrative 
system established there, and to the bad state of its 
civil and economical laws. It has been more than 
once exposed to the horrors of famme, by the monopo. 
ly of the commerce of grain established there, ttom 
which, however, it has at len^h been delivered. The 

Sroportion of births to the living, is as 1 to 35 ; that of 
eaths to the living, as 1 to 494 ^ ^^^^^ ^^ whole 
Danish dominions increase, every year, by about «-iy 
and Norway, which has the worst climate and soil, by 
about -^-^2 » exceeding the common increase by nearly 
3^0 of the whole population. Out of 26,197 persons 
who died in Denmark in 1799, there were 165 between 
80 and 100 ; and out of 18,354 who died in Norway the 
same year, there were 20S individuals of the same ad- 
vanced age. The country population is to the town 
population in the ratio of 13 to 137. In some parts of 
Nordland and Finmarken, the population is as low as 
15 to the square mile. 

Within the last twenty or thirty years, the Danes 
have done a great deal for the improvement of their 
country. The peasants, as we have before mentioned, 
are freed from the soil. The greater part of the cleri- 
cal, and much of the lay tithes are redeemed, and the 
corv^es and other servile tenures begin to be commu- 
ted for money. A bank of credit is established at Co- 
penhagen, for the loan of money to persons engaged in 
speculations of agriculture and mming. The interest 
is 4 per cent.y and the money is repaid by instalments 
in the course of from 21 to 28 years. In the course of 
12 years, the bank has lent about three millions of rix- 
dollars. The external and domestic commerce of 
?"ain is now placed upon the most liberal footing, 
he culture of potatoes {ce fruit modeste) has at length 
found its way mto Denmark, after meetfaig with the 
same objections which it experienced at its first intro- 
duction from every nation in Europe. Hops are a good 
deal attended to in Fionia. though enourii are not yet 
grown for the supply of the country. Tobacco is cul- 
tivated in the environs of Fredericia, m Jutland, by the 

A The averaffe time in which old countries double their pop- 
ulation is stated by Adam Smith to be about 500 years. 

t The same rule is used here aam p. 279. 

X This proportion is very remarkable proof of the lonvsvttj 
oftheNorwefism. 
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industrious dssoendsnts of a French colony planted 
there )>y Frederick IV. Very little hemp and flax are 
grown in the Danish dominions. They had veterinary 
schools previous to the present estahliahment of them 
in Great Britain. Indeed, there was a greater neces- 
sity for them in Denmark; as no country in Europne 
has suffered so severely from diseases among its ani- 
mals. The decay of the woods begins to be vei^ per- 
ceptible ; and great quantities, both for fuel ana con- 
struction, are annually imported from the other coun- 
tries bordering the Baltic. They have pit-coal ; but, 
either from its inferior quality, or their little skill in 
working it, they are forced to purchase to a consider- 
able amount from England. The Danes have been 
almost driven out of the herring-nuirket by the Swedes. 
Their principal export of this lund is dried fish ; though 
at Altona tneir nsheries are carried on with more 
appearance of enterprise than elsewhere. The dis- 
tncts of Hedemarken, Hodeland, Toten, and Romerige 
are the parts of Norway most celebrated for the culti- 
vation of grain, which principally consists of oats. 
The distress in Norway is sometimes so great that the 
inhabitants are compelled to make bread of the various 
sorts of lichens, mingled with their grain. It has lately 
been discovered that the Lichen rang\fertUf or rein- 
deer's moss, is extremely well calculated for that pur- 
pose. The Norway fisheries bring to the amount of a 
million and a half of rixdoUars annually into the coun- 
try. The most remarkable mines in Norway are, the 
gold mines of Edsvold, the silver mines of Konigsberg. 
the copper mines of RiBraas, and the iron mines of 
Arendal and Kragene. the cobalt mines of Fossum, 
and the black-Jead nmies of Englidal. The court of 
Denmark is not yet cored of the folly of entering into 
conmiercial speculations on its own account. From 
the year 17^ to 1792^ 78,000 rixdoUars per annum 
have been lost on the royal mines alone. Norway 
produces marble of different colours, very beautiful 
granites, mill and whet-stones, and ahim. 

The principal manufactures of Denmark are those of 
cloth, cotton-printing, sugar-refining, and porcelain ; of 
which latter manufactures, carried on by the crown, 
the patient proprietors hope that the profits may at 
some future period equal the expenses. The manufac- 
tories for large and small arms are at Frederickwaerk 
and Elsineur ; and at the gates of Copenhagen there 
has ItLtely been erected a cotton spinning-mill upon the 
construction so well known in England. At Tendem, 
in Sleswick, there is a manufacture of lace; and very 
considerable glass manufactories in several parts of 
Norway. AlTthe manufacturing arts have evidently 
travelled from Lubeck and Hanmurg ; tl^e greater part 
of the manufacturers are of German parentage ; and 
vast numbers of manufacturing Germans are to be met 
with, not only in Denmark, but throughout Sweden 
and Russia. 

The Holstein canal, uniting the Baltic and the North 
Sea. is extremely favourable to the interior commerce 
of Denmark, by rendering unnecessary the Ions and 
dangerous voyage round toe peninsula of Jutland. In 
the year 178o, there passed through this canal 409 
Danish, and 44 foreign ships. In the year 1798, 1086 
Danish and 1164 foreign. This canal is so advanta- 
geous, and the passage round Jutland so very bad, that 
goods, before tne creation of the canal, were very of- 
ten sent by land from Lubeck to Hamburg. The 
amount of cargoes despatched from Copenhagen for 
Iceland, between the years 1764 and 1784, was 2,660- 
000 rix dollars ; that of the returns, 4,665.000. The 
commerce with the isles of Foeroe is quite inconsider- 
able. The exports from Greenland, in the year 1787, 
amounted to lo8,475 rixdoUars ; its imports to 74,427. 
None of these possessions are suffered to trade with 
foreign nations, but through the intervention of the 
mother country. The carffoes despatched to the Dan- 
ish West Indies consist of aU sorts of provisions, of 
kon, of copper, of various Danish manufactures, and 
of some East India goods. The returns are made in 
sugar, rum, cotton, mdigo, tobacco, and coffee. There 
are about 75 vessels employed in this commerce, from 
the burden of 40 to 900 tons. 

If the slave trade, in pursuance of the laws to that 
effect, ceases in the Danish colonies^ the establish- 



ments on the coast of Africa wiU become rather s 
burden than a profit. What measures have been ta- 
ken to insure the aboUtion, and whether or not the phi* 
lanthrophy of the mother country is likely to be de- 
feated b^ the interested views of tne colomsUysre del- 
icate pomts, which Mr. Catteauj who otten seems to 
think more of himself than of his reader, passes over 
with his usual timidity and caution. The presentyeu 
is the period at which aU further importation of ne- 
groes ought to cease ; and if this wise and noble law 
be reaUy carried into execution, the Danes wiU enjoy 
the ^lorv of having been the first to erase this foulest 
blot in the moraUty of Europe, and to aboUsh a wick- 
ed and absurd traffic, which purchases iu luxuries at 
the price of impending massacre, and present oppres- 
sion. Deferred revenge is always put out to compound 
mterest, and exacts its dues with more than Jodaical 
rigour. The Africans have begun with the French : 

Tea, rhubarb and porcelain are the principal arti- 
cles brought from China. The factories in the East 
Indies send home cotton cloths, silk, sugar, rice, pep- 
per, ginger, indigo, opium, and arrack. Their most 
important East Indian settlement is Frederickmager.* 
Denmark, after having been long overshadowed by the 
active industry of the Hanseatic towns, and embar- 
rassed by its ignorance of the true principles of com- 
merce, has at length established important commet* 
cial connections with aU the nations of Europe, and 
has regulated those connections by very liberal and en- 
lightened principles. The regulations u>r the customs, 
published m 1791, are a very remarkable proof of this 
assertion. Every thing is there arranged upon the 
most just and simple principles ; and the whole code 
evidences the striking progress of mercsntile Imowl- 
edge in that country. In looking over the particulars 
of the Danish commerce, we were struck with the im- 
mense increase of their freightage during the wars of 
this country ; a circumstance which should certainly 
have rendered them rather less disposed to compkiin 
of the vexations imposed upon the neutral powers da- 
ring such periods.t In the first six months of the year 
1706, .0032 lasts or Danish shipping were taken up by 
strangers for American voyages only. The commer- 
cial tonnage of Denmark is put at aSout 85^000 lasts. 

There appears to exist in the kingdom of'^ Denmark, 
according to the account of Mr. Catteau, a laudible 
spirit of religious toleration ; such as, in some instan- 
ces, we might copy, with great advantage, in this isl- 
and. It is not, for instance, necessary in Denmark, 
that a man should be a Lutheran, before he can be the 
mayor of a town ; and incredible as it may seem to 
some people, there are many ofilcers and magistrates, 
who are found capable of civil trusts, though they do 
not take the sacraments, exactly in the form pre- 
scribed by the established church. There is no donbt, 
however, of the existence or this very extraordinary 
fact ; and if Mr. Catteau's authority is called in ques- 
tion, we are ready to corroborate it by the testimony 
of more than one dozen German statistics. The Dan 
ish church consists of 13 bishops, S27 archpriests, and 
2462 priests. The principal part of the benefices are, 
in Norway, in the gift of the crown. In some parts of 
Denmark, the proprietors of the privUegtid lands are 
the patrons ; in other parts, the parishes. The reve- 
nues of the clergy are fVom the same sources as our 
own clergy. The sum of the church revenues is com- 
puted to be 1,391,895 rixdoUars; which is Uttle more 
than 500 for each clergyman.* The whole court of 
Denmark is so libenl upon the subject of sectaries, 

We should very willinf I7 have foae through every branch 
of the Danuth commerce, if we had not been apprehensire of 
ext(>nding this article too far, Mr. Cattoau jrive* no general 
tahlpsorthe Daniih export* and imports. A German work 
places them, for the year 1768, a« follows :— Exports, 3,067^ 
rixdollari ; imports, Z,'Sl5fi&^-Vr. Kumdem^ptur OaUpan. 

t To My nothinf of the increased sale of Norway tiaiber. out 
of 86,000 lasts exported from Norway, 1799, 78,000 caiM to 
Grpnt Britaio. 

{ The Je»-s, however, are atiU prohibited frsn estsrinf tbt 
kingdom of Norway. 
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that the whole lojal fiunily and the Bishop of Seland 
aMkted at the worship of the Calvinists in 1789, when 
they celebreted, in the most public manner, the cente- 
mury of the foundation of their church. In spite of 
this tolerant spirit. It is computed that there are not 
more than 1800 Caxvinists in the whole Danish domin- 
ions. At Christtanfeld, on the frontiers of Selswick 
and Jutlandi there is a colonr of Northern Quakers, 
or Hemhutes, of which Mr. Catteau has ffiven a very 
agreeable account. They appear to be characterized 
by the same neatness, order, industry, and absurdity, 
as their brethren in this country ; taking the utmost 
care of the sick and destitute, and thoroughly persua- 
ded that by these good deeds, aided by long pockets 
and slouched hats, they are acting up to the true spirit 
of the Gospel. The ur'eenlandcrs were converted to 
Christianity by a Norwegian priest, named John £ge- 
de. He was so eminently suscessful in the object of 
his mission, and contrivea to make himself so very 
much beloved, that his memory is still 'he]d among 
them in the highest veneration ; and they actually 
date their chronology from the year of his arrival, as 
we do ours from the birth of our Saviour. 

There are. in the University of Copenhagen, seven 
professors or theology, two uf civil law, two of mathe- 
matics, one of Latin and rhetorick, one of Greek, one 
of oriental languages, one of history, five of medicine, 
one of agriculture, and one of statistics. They ei^oy 
a salarjr of from 1000 to 1500 rixdoUars, and are weU 
lodged in the university. The University of Copen- 
hagen is extremely ricn, and enioys an income of 
3,000,000 rixdoUars. Even Mr. Catteau admits that 
it has need of reform. In &ct, the reputation of uni- 
versities is almost always short-lived, or else it sur- 
vives their merit. If tney are endowed, professors 
become fat-witted, and never imagine that the arts 
and sciences are any thing else but incomes. If uni- 
versities, slenderly endowed, are rendered famous by 
the accidental occurence of a few great teachers, the 
number of scholars attracted there by the repu- 
tation of the place, makes the situation of a pro- 
fessor worth intrigumg for. The learned pate is not 
fond of ducking to the solden fool. He who has the 
best talents for getting the office, has most commonly 
the least for filling it ; and men are made moral and 
mathematical teachers by the same trick and filthi- 
ness with which they are made tide-waiters, and clerks 
of the kitchen. 

The number of students in the University of Copen- 
hagen is about 700 : they come not only from Denmark, 
but from Norway and Iceland : the latter are distin- 
guished as well for the regularity of their manners, as 
for the intensity of their application ; the instruments 
of which application are furnished to them by a library 
coauining w),000 volumes. The Danes have primary 
schools established in their towns, but which have need 
of much reform, before they can answer all the benefi- 
cial ends of such an institution. We should have been 
happy to have learned from Mr. Catteau, the degree 
of mformation difiused among the lower orders in the 
Danish dominions ; but upon this subject he is silent. 
In the University of Keil there is an institution for the 
instruction of schoolmasters ; and in the list of students 
in the same university, we were a good deal amused to 
find only one student dedicating himself to belles 
lettres. 

The people of Holstein and Sleswick are Dutch in 
their manners, character, and appearance. Their lan- 
guage is in general the Iqw German ; thooKh the better 
sort of people in the towns begin to speiOc high Ger- 
man.* In Jutland and the isles, the Danish language 
is spoken : within half a century this language has 
been cultivated with some attention : before that peri- 
od, the Danish writers preferred to make use of the 
Latin or German language. It is in the island of Fin- 
land that it is spoken with the greatest purity. The 
Danish character is not agreeable. It is marked by 
silence, phlegm and reserve. A Dane is the excess 

* Mr. Cattesa's detcriptien of Beliprolond ia entertaining. 
Id olu icilMid eontafaiiiig a population of 9000, there is neither 
hone, eart, nor plough. We could not have imagined the 
poa^tflttj sfaaek a Attt ia aay part of Europe. 



and extravagance of a DntcfauMn; more bleached, 
more ponderous, and more satumina. He is not oltea 
a bad member of society in the ereat points of morals, 
and seldom a good one in the liffnter requisites of man- 
ners. His understanding is anve only to the oseAd 
and the profitable ; he never lives for what is merely 
gracious, courteous, and ornamental. His faculties 
seem to be drencheaand slackened by the eternal fogs 
hi which he resides ; he is never alert, elastic, nor se* 
rene. His state of animal spirits is so low, that what 
in other countries would be deemed dejection, pro- 
ceeding from casual misfortune, is the habitual tenour 
and complexion of his mind. In all the operations of 
his understanding, he must have time. He is capable 
of undertakinff great journeys ; but he travels only a 
foot pace, and never leaps nor runs. He loves arith- 
metic better than lyric poetry, and affects Cocker rath- 
er than Pindar. lie is slow to speak of fountams and 
amorous maidens ; but can take a spell at porisms as 
well as another ; and will make profound and exten- 
sive, combinations of thought, if you pay him for it, 
and do not insist that he shall be bnsk or brief. 
There is something, on the contrary, extremely plea- 
sing in the Norwegian style of character. The Nor- 
wegian expresses ojnnness and elevation in all that he 
says and does. In comparison with the Danes, he 
has always been a free man ; and you read his history 
in his ^ooKs. He is not apt, to be sure, to forgive his 
enemits ; but he does not deserve any ; for be is hos- 
pitable in the extreme^ and prevents the needy in their 
wants. It is not possible for a writer of this country 
to speak ill of the Norwegians ; for, of all strangers, 
the people of Norway love and admire the British the 
most. In reading Mx. Catteau's account of the con- 
gealed and blighted Laplanders, we were struck with 
the infinite delight they must have in dying ; the on- 
ly circumstance m whicn they can enjoy any superior- 
ity over the rest of mankind ; or which tends, in their 
instance, to veriff the theory of the equality of human 
condition. 

If we pass over Tycho Brah^, and the well known 
history of the Scalaes, of the chronicles of Isleif, 
Ssemunder, Hiinfronde. Snorro, Sturleson, and other 
Islandic worthies, the list of Danish literati will best 
prove that they have no literati at all. Are there 
twenty persons m Great Britain who have ever heard 
of Longomontanus, Nicholas Stenaonis, Sperling Lau- 
renburg. Huitfeild, <>ramn, Holberg, Langebeck^Car- 
stens^ Suhm, Kofod, Anger? or of the living Wad, 
Fabncius, Hanch, Tode, and Zaega ? We do not deny 
merit to these various personages ; many of them 
may be much admired by those who are more conver- • 
sant in Danish literature than we can pretend to be ; 
but they are certainly not names on which the learned 
fame of any country can be built very high. They 
have no classical celebrity and diffusion : they are not 
an universal language ; tney have not enlarged their 
original dominion, and become the authors of Europe 
instead of the authors of Denmark. It would be loss of 
time to speak of the fine arts in Denmark : they hardly 
exist. 

We have been compelled to pass over many parts 
of Mr. Catteau's book more precipitately than we 
could have wished ; but we hope we nave said and ex- 
hibited enouffh of it, to satisfy the public that it is, 
upon the whole, a very valuable nublication. The 
two ^eat requisites for nis uudertaJdng, moderation 
and industry, we are convinced this gentleman pos- 
sesses in an eminent degree. He represents every 
thing without prejudice, and he represents every thin^ 
authentically, llie same cool and judick>U8 disposi- 
tion which clears him from the spirit of party, makes 
him perhaps cautious in excess. We are convinced 
that every thmg he says is true ; but we have been 
sometimes induced to suspect that we do not see the 
whole truth. After all, perhaps, he has told as much 
truth as ho could do, compatibly with the opportunity 
of telling any. A j^rson more disposed to touch upon 
critical and offensive subjects might not have sub- 
mitted as diligently to the investigation of truth, with 
which passion was not concerned. How few writers 
are, at the same time, laborious, impartial, and in^ 
trepid ! 
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We cannot conclude this article without expressing 
the high sense we entertain of the importance of such 
researches as those in which Mr. Catteau has been 
engaged. They must form the basis of all interior re- 
ffuiations, and ought principallv to influence the con- 
duct of every country in its relations towards foreign 
powers. As they contain the best estimate of the 
wealth and happiness of a people, they bring theory 
to the strictest test; and measure, better than all 
reasoning, the wisdom with which laws are made, and 
the mildness with which they are administered. If 
such judicious and elaborate surveys of the state of 
this and other countrie-s in Europe, had been made 
from time to time for the last two centuries, they 
would have quickened • and matured the progress of 
knowledge, and the art of governing by throwing light 
on the spirit and tendenc^r of laws ; they would have 
checked the spirit of officious interference in legisla- 
tion ; have sortened persecution, and expanded narrow 
conceptions of national policy. The happiness of a 
nation would havfe been proclaimed by the fulness of 
its gamers, and the multitudes of its sheep and oxen ; 
ana rulers might sometimes haye sacrificed their 
schemes of ambition, or their unfeeling splendour, at 
the detail of silent fields, empty harbours, and famished 
peasants. 



THOUGHTS ON THE RESIDENCE OF THE 
CLERGY. (EniivBUBOH RcyiEW, 1803.) 

TkonfhU on ike Retideuet of tke Clergy, By John Stur- 
ges, LL. D. 

This pamphlet is the production of a gentleman who 
has acquired a right to teach the duties of the clerical 
character by fumUing them ; and who has exercised 
that right, m the present instauce, with honour to 
himself, and benefit to the public. From the j)articu- 
lar character of understanding evinced in this work, 
we should conceive Dr. Sturg^s to possess a very pow- 
erful claim to be heard on all questions referable to 
the decision of practicable good sense. He has avail- 
ed him&elf of his experieuce to observe ; and of his ob- 
servation, to judge well ; he neither loves his profes- 
sion too little, nor too mnch ; is alive to its interests, 
without being insensible to those of the community at 
large ; and treats of those points where his previous 
habits might render a little intemperance venial, as^ 
well as probable, with the most penect good humour 
and moacration. 

As exceptions to the general and indisputable princi- 
ple of residence, Dr. Sturges urges the smallness of 
some livings ; the probability that their incumbents 
be engaged in the task of education, or in ecclesiasti- 
cal duty, in situations where their talents may be 
more appropriately and importantly employed. Dr. 
Sturges Is also of opinion^ that the power of enforcing 
residence under certain limits, should be invested in 
the bisliops ; and that the acts prohibiting the clergy 
to hold or to cultivate land, shotud be in a great mea- 
sure repealed. 

We sincerely hope that the two cases suggested by 
Dr. Sturges, of the clergyman who may keep a school, 
or be engaged in the duty of some parish not his own, 
will be attended to in the construction of the ap- 
proaching bill, and admitted as pleas for non-resi- 
dence. It certainly is better that a clergyman should 
do the duty of his own benefice, rather than of any 
oiher. But the injury done to the community, is not 
commensurate with the vexation imposed upon the in- 
dividual. Such a measure Is either too harsh, not to 
become obsolete ; or, by harassing the clergy with a 
very severe restriction , to gain a very disproportionate 
good to the commnuity, would bring the profession in- 
to disrepute, and ha;ve a tendency to introduce a class 
of men into the church, of less liberal manners, edu- 
cation^ and connection ; points of the utmost import- 
ance, m our present state of religion and wealth. No- 
thinff has enabled men to do wrong with impunity so 
much as the extreme severities of the penalties with 
Which the law has threatened them. The only me- 
thod to insoie saccett to the bill for enforcing ecclesi- 



astical residence, is to consult the convenience of thi 
clergy in its construction, as far as is possibly cot* 
sistent with the object desired, and even to saciiftM 
something that ought to be done, in order that mock 
may be done. Upon this principle, the clerg}maii 
should not be confined to his parsonage-hoose, bat lo 
the precincts of his parish. Some advantags vonld 
certainly attend the residence of the clergy in their 
official mansions ; but, as we have before obserred, 
the ^ood one party would obtain, bean no sort of pro- 
portion to the evil the other would suffer. 

Upon the propriety of investing the bench of bishops 
with a power of enforcing residence, we confess our* 
selves to entertain very serious doubts. A bishop hu 
frequently a very temporary interest in his diocese: 
he has fayours to ask ; and he must grant then. 
Leave of absence will be granted to powerful iDtei< 
cession ; and refused, upon stronger pleas, to men with* 
out friends. Bishops are frequently men advanced in 
years, or immersed in study. A single peooo vbo 
compels many others to their duty, has much odium 
to bear, and much actiyity to exert. A bishop is sub* 
ject to caprice, and enmity, and passion, in conunoo 
with other indiyiduals ; there is some danger, tlso, 
that his power over the clergy may be eoaveited to a 
political purpose. From innumerable causes, which 
might be reasoned upon to great length we are appre* 
hensive the object of the le^pslature will be eBiirely 
frustrated in a few years, if it be committed to episco* 
pal superintendence and care ; though, upon the first 
view of the subject^ no other scheme can appear so 
natural and so wise. 

Dr. Sturges observes, that after all the conceivable 
justifications of non-residence are enumerated in the 
act, many others must f^om time to time occur, and in- 
dicate the propriety of vesting somewhere a discreti* 
onary power. If this be true of the penalties by which 
the clergy are governed, it is equally true of other pe- 
nal laws ; and the law should extend to every offence 
the contingency of discretionary omission. The ob* 
jection to this system is, that it trusts toomach to the 
sagacity and the probity of the judge, and ezposei a 
country to the partial, lax, and corrupt administration 
of its laws. It is certainly inconvenient. In many ca- 
ses, to have no other guide to resort to but the tuiac- 
commodating mandates of an act of Parliament: yet, 
of the two inconveniences, it is the least. It is some 
palliation of the evils of discretionary power, that it 
should be exercised (as by the court or chancery) io 
the face of day^ and that the moderator himself be 
moderated by the force of precedent and opinion. A 
bishop will exercise this discretionary power in the 
dark ; he is at full liberty to depart to-morrow from 
the precedent he has estabhshed to-day , and to aj^y 
the same decisions to different, or different decisions 
to the same circumstances, as nis hamour or interest 
may dictate. Such power may be exercised well un- 
der one judge of extraordinary integrity; but it is sot 
very probable he wiU find a proper successor. To 
suppose a series of men so much superior to tempta- 
tion, and to construct a system of church government 
upon such a supposition, is to build upon sand, with 
materials not more durable than the foundation. 

Sir William Scott has made it very clear, by his ex- 
cellent speech, that it is not possible, in the present 
state of the revenues of the faiglish church, to apply 
a radical cure to the evil of non-residence. It is there 
stated, that out of 11,700 livings, there are 6000 under 
80/. per annum ; many of those, 20/., 30/., and some ai 
low an S/. or 3/. per annum. In snch a state of endow- 
ment, all idea of rigid residence is out of the questloa. 
Emoluments which a footman would spom, can hard- 
ly recompense a scholar and a gentleman. A mere 
palliation is all that can be applied ; and these are the 
ingredients of which we wish such a palliation should 
be composed : — 

1. Let the clergymen have full liberty of farminff, 
and be put in this respect exactly upon a footing with 
laymen. 

2. Power to reside in any other boose in the parah, 
as well as the parsonage-house, and to be absent os^ 
months in the year. 

3. Schoohnasters, and miDiitert teia/didiachtig- 
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liig mSnisterial tnnetions in anothtr parish, exempt Arom 
resideDce. 

4. Penaltiefl in proportion to tiie Talue of livings, 
and number of times the offence has been committed. 

5. Common informers to sue as at present ; though 
probably it might be right to make the name of one 
parisMoner a neeessary addition ; and a proof of non> 
residence mSeht be made to operate as a nonsuit in an 
action for tithes. 

6. No action for non-residence to lie where the be- 
nefice was less than 8(W. ^ antmrn ; and the powers 
of bishops to remain precisely as they are. 

These indulgences would leave the clergy without 
excuse, would reduce the informations to a salutary 
number, and diminish the odium consequent upon 
them, by directing their effects against men who re- 
gard church perferment merely as a source of revenue, 
not as an obligation to the discharge of important du- 
ties. 

We venture to prognosticate, that a bill of greater 
severity either will not pass tne House of Commons. 
or will fail of its object. Considering the times ana 
circurastances, we are convinced we have stated the 
greatest quantum of a/tauia6/«good; which of course 
will not be attained, by the customary error, of at- 
tending to what is desirable to be done, rather than 
lo what it is practicable to do. 



TRAVELS FROM PALESTINE. (EDiirBunoH Re- 
1807.) 



Tftc 7V«reb •/ Bertmd^u ie la Brocfmire^ FirH Etquire- 
Cmrvtr t# Pkifip U Bon, Duke «/ Bkmndy, during the 
jfemn 1433, 1433^— Translated flnom the French, by Thomas 
^ohnes, Esq. 

Iir the year 1433, many great lords in the dominions 
of Burgundy, holding office under Duke Philip le 
Bern, made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Among tnem 
was his first esquire-carver La Brocquit-re, who, hav- 
ing performed many devout pilgrimages in Palestine, 
returned sick to Jerusalem, and during his convales- 
cence, formed the bold scheme of returning to France 
over land. This led him to traverse the western parts 
of Asia, and Eastern Europe ; and, during the whole 
joanteTy except towards the end of it, he passed 
througn the dominions of the Mussulmen. The exe- 
cution of such a journey even at this day, would not 
be without difficulty; and it was then thought to be 
Impossible. It was in vain that his companions at- 
tempted to dissuade him ; he was obstinate ; and, set- 
ting out, overcome every obstacle ; returned in the 
course ot tbt year 1433, and presented himself to the 
duke in his Saracen dress, and on the horse which had 
carried him during the whole of his journey. The 
duke, aAer the iiashion of great people, conceiving 
that the glory of his esquire-carver was his own, 
taosed the work to be printed and published. 

The following is a brief extract of this valiant per- 
iod's perigrinations. 'After performing the customary 
pilgrimages, we went,' says La Brocqui^re, ' to the 
mountain wnere Jesus fasted forty days ; to Jordan, 
where he was baptized ; to the church of St. Martha, 
where Lazarus was raised from the dead ; to Bethle- 
hem, where he was bom; to the birth place of St. 
John the Baptist ; to the house of Zachariah ; and, 
lastly, to the holy cross, where the tree grew that 
formed the real cross.* From Jerusalem the first gen- 
lleman-carver betook himself to Mount Sinai, pavmg 
pretty handsomely to the Saracens for that privilege. 
Thenc infidels do not appear to have ever prevented 
the Christian pilflninis from indulging their cnriosiljr 
and devotion in visiting the most interesting evangch- 
cal objects in the Holy Land; but, after charging a 
good round price for their gratification, contented 
themselves with occasionally kicking them, and spit- 
tmg upon them. In his way to Mount Sinai, the 
esquire-carver passed through the Valley of Hebron, 
where he tells us. Adam was created ; ana from thence 
to Gaza, where tney showed him the columns of the 
building which Samson pulled down ; though, of the 
lieatity of tha bailding, the eaqniie aeems to ^-*^ 



tain some doubts. At Gaza five of his componiena 
fell sick and returned to Jerusalem. The second 
day's journey in the desert the carver fell ill also^ — 
returned to Gaza,, where he was cured by a Samaritan, , 
— and finding his way back to Jerusalem, hired soms 
pleasant lodgings on Mount Sion. 

Before he proceeded on his grand expedition over 
land^ he undertook a little expedition to Nazareth—- 
heann|;, first of all, divine service at Cordeliers, and 
implonng, at the tomb of our lady, her protection for 
Ms journey. From Jerusalem tneir first stage was 
Acre, where they gave up their intended expedition, 
and repaired to Miruth. whence Sir Samson de La* 
laing and the author sallied afresh, under better aus- 
pices, to Damascus. He speaks with great pleasure of 
the valley where Noah built the ark, through which ' 
valley he passed in his way to Damascus ; upon enter- 
ing which town he was knocked down by a Saracen 
for wearing an ugly hat — as he probably would be in 
London for the same ofience in the year 1&07. At 
Damascus, he informs us the Christians are locked up 
every night, as they are in English workhouses, night 
and day, when they happen to be poor. The greatest 
misfortune attendant upon this Damascene incarcera- 
tion, is the extreme irregularity with which the doors 
are opened in the morning, their janitor having no 
certam hour of quitting his bed. At Damascus, he 
saw the place where St. Paul had a vision. < I saw, 
also,' says he, < the stone from which St. George 
mounted nis horse, when he went to combat the dn^ 
gon. It is two feet square ; and they say, that when 
formerly the Saracens attempted to carry it away, in 
spite ot ail the strength they employed, they could 
not succeed.' After having seen Damascus, he returns 
with Sir Samson to Baruth ; and communicates hia 
intentions of returning over land to France to his com- 
panions. They sta^e to him the astonishing difficulties 
ne will have to overcome in the execution oi so extras 
ordinary a project ; but the admirable carver, deter- 
mined to make no bones, and to cut his way through 
every obstacle, persists in his scheme, and bids them 
a final adieu. He is determined, however, not to be 
baffled in his subordinate expedition to Nazareth; and, 
having new got rid of his timid companions, accom- 
plishes it with ease. We shall here present our read- 
ers with an extract from this part or his journal, re- 
questing them to admire the naif manner in which he 
speaks of the vestiges of ecclesiastical history. 

Acre, thouf h in a plain of abottt four leagues in extent, is 
■urrounded on three sides by mountains, and on the fourth hj 
the sea. I made acquaintance there with a Venetian merchant 
called Aubcrt Franc, who received me well, and procured ma 
much useAil information respectinr my two pilgrimages, by 
which I profited. With the aid of his advice, I took the road 
to Nazareth ; and, having crossed an extensive plain, came to 
the fountain, the water of which our Lord changed into wina 
at the marriage of Arch«tr«clin ; it is near a village where Bu 
Peter is said to have been born. 

* Naxareth is another large village, built between two moun- 
tains ; but the place where the angel Gabriel came to an- 
nounce to the Virgin Mary that she would be a mother, is in a 
pitiful sUte. The church that had been there built is entirely 
destroyed ; and of the house wherein our lady was when tha 
angel appeared to her, not the smallest remnant exists. 

• From Nazareth I vent to Mount Tabor, the j^lace where 
the transfiguration of oar Lord, and many other miracles took 
effect. These pasturues attract the Arabs who come thither 
with their beasU ; and I was forced to engage four additional 
men os an escort, two of whom were Arabs. The ascent of the 
mountain is rugged, because there is no road ; I performed it 
on the back of a mule, but it took me two hours. The summit 
is terminated by an almost circular plain of about two bow- 
thoU in length, and one in width, it was formerly enclosed 
with walls, the ruins of which, and the ditches, are still visible: 
within Uie wall, and around it, were several churches, and one 
etprcially, where, although in ruins, full pardon for vice and 
sin is gained. , , ,_ ^ , 

« We went to lodge at Samaria, becauie I wished to see the 
lake of Tiberias, where it U said flc. Peter was accnstomed to 
fish ; and, by so doing, some pardons may be gained, for it was 
the ember week of September. The Moucre left me to myself 
the whole day. Samaria is situated on the extremis of a 
mountain. We entered at the cloee of dav, and left it at mid- 
night to visit the lake. The Moucre had proposed this how 
to evade the tribute exacted from all who go thither; but the 
ni^t kindred me from seeing the •Brronndittg country. 

< I waat fnt to Josspk's Well, io esltod ftoB Us bei^ ssst 
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late It by hia brethren. There U • handiome moaqiie aear it, 
wUeh I entered whh my Moucre, pretendinr to be • Sareeen. 
* Further on is a itone bridge over the Jardon, called Jacob'* 
Bridfei on account of a house hard by, said to be the reaideace 
of that patriarch. The river flows from a gentle lake situated 
at the foot of a mountain to the north-west, on which Namear- 
din has a very handsome castle.*— KPP* 1S2— 1S8.) 

From Damascosi to which he retanu after his expe- 
dition to Nazareth, the first carver of Philip le Bod 
sets out with the caravan for Bursa. Before he begins 

ri his journey, he expatiates with much satisfac* 
upon the aomirable method of shoeing horses at 
Damascus — a panegyric which certainly gives us the 
lowest ideas of that art in the reiffn of Philip le Bon ; 
for it appears that, out of fifty aays, his horse was 
lame for twenty-one, owing to this mgenious method 
of shoeing. As a mark of gratitude to the leader of 
the caravan, the esquire presents him with a pot of 
green ginger ; and the caravan proceeds. Before it has 
advanced one day's journey, the esquire, however, de- 
viates from the road, to pay his devoirs to a miracu- 
lous image of our Lady or Serdenay. which always 
sweats — not ordinary sudorific matter^but an oil of 

Seat ecclesiastical efficacy. While travelling with 
e caravan^ he learnt to sit cross-legged, got drunk 
privately, and was nearly murdered by some Saracens, 
who discovered that he bad money. In some parts of 
Syria, M. de la Brocqui^re met with an opinion, which 
must have been extremely favourable to the spirit of 
proseljrtism, in so very hot a country— an opinion 
that the infidels have a very bad smell, and that this 
is only to be removed by baptism. But as the baptism 
was according to the Greek ritual, by total immersion, 
Bertrandon seems to have a distant suspicion that this 
miracle may be resolved into the simple phenomenon 
of washing. He speaks well of the Turks, and rej>re- 
sents them, to our surprise, as a very sny, laughing 
people. We thought Turkish gravity nao been almost 
prbverbtal. The natives of the countries through 
which we passed, pray (says he) for the conversion of 
Christians ; and especially request that there may 
be never sent among them again such another terrible 
man as Godfrey of Boulogne. At Couhongue the cara- 
van broke up ; and here he quitted a Mameluke sol- 
dier, who had kept him company during the virfaole ot 
the journey, and to whose courage and fidelity Europe, 
Phifip le Bun, and Mr. Johnes ofHafod, are principally 
indebted for the preservation of the first esquire- 
carver. 

* I bade adieu,' he says, * to ray Momalnke. This good man, 
whose name was Mohammed, had done me innumerable servi- 
ces. He was very charitable, and never rcflned alms when 
asked in the name of Ood. It was through charity he had 
been so kind to me ; and I must confess that, without his assis- 
tance, I could not have performed my journey without incur- 
ring the greatest danger: and that had it not been for his kind- 
ness, I should often have been exposed to cold and hunger, 
and much embarrassed with my horse. 

*0n takinr leave of him, I was deitirous of showing my gra- 
titude ; but he would not accept of any thing except a piece 
of our fine European cloth to cover his head, which seemed to 
please him much. He told me all the occasions that had come 
to his know1e<Ige, on which, if it had not been for him, I should 
have run risks of being assassiDated, and warned me to be 
very circumspect in my connections with the Saracens, for 
that there were among them somn as wicked as the Franks. I 
write this to recall to my reafier's memory, that the person 
who, from his love to God, did me so many and essential kind- 
, was a man not of our fkith.'— (pp. 196, 197.) 



supply, by any antiquarian conjectures of hi* own, thi 
distressing silence of the original. Saving such omii- 
sions, there is something pleasant in the nsimtive of 
this arch-divider of fowls. He is an honest, brtTe, 
liberal man ; and tells his singular story with gieai 
brevity and plainness. We are obliged to Mr. Johnes 
for the amusement he has afforded us ; and we hope 
he will nersevere in his gentlemanlike, bonouable, 
and useful occupations. 



For the rest of his journey, he travelled with the 
family of the leader of the caravan, without any oc- 
currence more remarkable than those we have already 
noticed — arrived at Constantinople ^nd passed through 
Germany to the court of Philip le Bon. Here his nar- 
rative concludes. Nor does the carver vouchsafe to 
inform us of the changes which time had made in the 
appetite of that great prince ; whether veal was more 
pleasing to him than lamb — if his favourite morsels 
were still in request — if animal succulence were as 
grateful to him as before the departure of the carver — 
or if this semisanguineous partiality had given way to 
a taste for cinereous and torrefied meats. All these 
things the first esquire-carver might have said.-— none 
oC tfe«Bi he does say -4or doM Mr« JohMi oC Hafod 



LETTER ON THE CURATE'S SALARY BILL.* 
(EnntsumoH Rxvizw, 1808.) 

A Letter to the Ri^ Honounhle Spencer Pene$ett9ne Sd- 
Jed connected vntk hie Bill, now under Dieeueeion m Psrb's- 
metUt for improving the Situation qf 8tipendiery Oretu. 
8vo. Hatchaid, London. 1808. 

Th£ ]>overty of curates has long been a favourite 
theme with novelists, sentimental tourists, and elegi- 
ac poets. But notwithstanding the known tccontcy 
of this class of philosophers, we cannot lielp soqwcu 
ing that there is a good deal of misconception in the 
popular estinuLte of the amount of the eviL 

A very ^reat proportion of all the curacies is Eng- 
land are filled with men to whom the emolomeot ii t 
matter of subordinate importance. They are filled bj 
young gentlemen who have recently left colle|jge, sto 
of course are able to subsist as they had sobiosted for 
seven years before, and who are glad to have an op* 
portunity, ^n any terms, of acquiring a practical 
familiarity with the duties of their profession. They 
move away from them to higher situations as vscaa* 
cies occur ; and make way for a new race of ecclesias' 
tical apprentices. To tnose men, the smallness of 
the appomtment is a grievance of no very great mag- 
nitude ; nor is it fair, with relation to them, to re|)l^ 
sent the ecclesiastical order as degraded by the iiMli- 
gence to which some of its members are condemnei 
With regard, again, to those who take curacies mereij 
as a means of subsistence, and with the prospect of 
remaining permanently in that situation, it is certain 
that by far the greater ]>art of them are persons bon 
in a very humble rank in society, and accustomed to 
no greater opulence than that of an ordinary cunie. 
There are scarcely any of those persons who hare 
taken a degree in an university, and not very man/ 
who have resided there at all. Now the son ot'a 
small Welsh fanner, who works hard every day lor 
less than 40/. a year, has no great reason to compUin 
of degradation or disappointment, if he get from tAl 
to 100/. for a moderate portion or labour one day in 
seven. The situation, accordingly, is looked upon by 
these people as extremely elegiole ; and there is a 
great competition for curacies, even as they are now 
provided. The amount of the evil, then, as to tbe 
curates themselves, cannot be considered as very enoi' 
mous, when there are so few who either actually feel, 
or are entitled to feel, much discontent on the subject. 
The late regulations about residence, too. by dimin- 
ishing the total number of curates, will obviousl? 
throw that office chiefly into the hands of the well Pii- 
ucated and comparatively independent young men, 
who seek for the situation rather for practice ihan 
profit, and do not complain of the want of emolo- 
ment. 

Still we admit it to be an evil, that the resident 
clergyman of a parish should not be enabled to hold a 
respectable rank in society from the regular emolu- 
ments of his office. But it is an evil which does not 
exist exclusively among curates ; and which, «'h<>reV' 
er it exits, we are afraid is irremediable, without the 
destruction of the Episcopal church, or the augmenta- 
tion of its patrimony. More than one-half of the Jit- 
ings in England are under 80Z. a year ; and the whow 
income of the church, including that of the bishops, u 

* Now we are all dead, it may be aoiuslns to state, Uiat I 
was excited to thia article by Sir William Scott, who broo^M 
me the book in his pocket ; and befrged I would attmdtoit, 
careftrily concealAiy hi» name ; myownoplnlonah'P!*'** 

"" *~ ^ with his* 
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thTovn into a common fund, would not afford above 
I8(V. for each living. Unless Mr. Perceval, thereforvi 
will raise an additional million or two for the church, 
there mtut be poor curate8,^^-and poor rectors also ; 
and unless he is to reduce the Episcopal hierarchy to 
the republican equality of our Presbyterian model, he 
must submit to ver^ considerable inequalities in the 
'distribution of this inadequate provision. 

Instead of applying any of these remedies, howev- 
er,— instead ot proposing to increase the income of 
the church, or to raise a fund for its lowest servants 
by a general assessment upon those who are more op- 
ulent, — ^instead of even trying mdirectly to raise the 
pay of curates, by raising their qualifications hi res- 
pect of regular education, Mr. Perceval has been able, 
after long and profound study, to find no better cure 
for the endemic poverty of curates, than to ordain all 
rectors of certain Income, to pay them one-fifth part 
of their emoluments, and to vest certain alarming 
powers in the bishops for the purpose of controlling 
their appointment. Now this scheme, it appears to 
us. has all the faults which it is possible l^r such a 
scneme to have. It is unjust and partial in its princi- 
ple,— it is evidently altogether and utterly inenlcient 
for the correction of the evil in question, — and it in- 
troduces other evils infinitely greater than that which 
it yainly proposes to abolish. 

To this project, however, for increasing the salary 
of curates, Mr. Perceval has been so long and so obstv> 
nately partial, that he returned to the charge in the 
last session of Parliament, for the third time ; and ex- 
perienced, in spite of his present high situation, the 
same defeat which had bamed him in his previous at- 
tempts* 

Tnough the subject is gone by once more for the pre- 
sent, we camnot abstain from bestowing a little gentle 
Tiolence to aid its merited descent into the gulf of 
oblivion, and to extinguish, if possible, that resurgent 
principle which has so often disturbed the serious bu- 
siness of the country, and averted the attention of the 
public from the spreat scenes that are acting In the 
world— to search for some golden medium between the 
selfishness of the sacred pnncipol, and the rapacity of 
the sacred deputy. 

If church property is to be preserved, that precedent 
is not without danger which disposes at once of a fifth 
of all the valuable livings in England. We do not ad- 
vance this as an argument of any great importance 
a&;ninst the bill, but only as an additional reason why 
ilb utility should be placed in the dearest point of view, 
boiore it can attain the assent of well- wishers to the 
English establishment. 

Our first and greatest objection to such a measure, 
IS the increase of power wmch it gives to the bench of 
bishops, — an evil which may promice the most serious 
effects, by placing the whole body of the clergy under 
the absolute control of men who are themselves so 
much under the influence of the crown. This, indeed, 
hns been pretty eflectually accomplished, by the late 
rpKidence bill of Sir William Scott ; and our obiection 
to the present bill is, that it tends to augment tnat ex- 
cessive power before ccxiferred on the prelacy. 

i f a ciergyinan lives in a situation wnich is destroy* 
ins; his constitution, — ^he cannot exchange with abroto. 
PF clereyman without the consent of the bishop ; in 
whose hands, under such circumstances, his life and 
death are actually placed. If he wishes to cultivate a 
little land for his amusement or better support, — he 
cannot do it without the license of the bishop. If he 
wishes to spend the last three or four months with a 
declining xnfe or child at some spot where better med- 
ical assistance can be procured, — ^he cannot do so with- 
out permission of the bishop. If he is struck with 
palsy, or racked with stone, — the bishop can confine 
nim in the most remote village in England. In short, 
the power which the bishops at present possess over 
their clergy, is so enormous, that none but a fool or a 
madman would think of compromising his future hap- 
piness, by giving the most remote cause of ofience to 
his diocesan. We ought to recollect, however, that 
the clergy constitute a body of 12 or 15,000 educated 
persons s that the whole concern of education devolves 
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upon them ; that some share of the talents and faifor- 
mation which exist in the country must naturaUv lUl 
to their lot ; and that the complete subjugation or sueh 
a body of men cannot, in any point of view, be a mat- 
ter of indifference to a tree country. 

It is in vain to talk of the good cnaracter of bishops. 
Bishops are men ; not always the wisest of men ; not 
always preferred for eminent virtues and talents, or for 
any good reason whatever known to the public. They 
are iQmost always devoid of striking and indecoroaa 
vices ; but a man may be very shallow, very arrogant| 
and very vindictive, tnough a bishop ; and pursne with 
unrelenting hatred a subordinate clergyman, whose 
principles he dislikes,* and whose genius he fears. 
Bishops, besides, are subject to the infirmities of old 
age, like other men ; and in the decay of strength and 
understanding, will be governed as other men are. by 
daughters and wives, and whoever ministers to tneur 
daily comforts. We have no doubt that such cases 
sometimes occur ; and produce, whenever they do oc- 
cur, a very capricious administration of ecclesiastical 
affairs.f As the power of enforcing residence must be 
lodged somewhere, why not eive the bishop a council, 
consisting of two-thirds ecclesiastics, and one-third 
laymen : and meeting at the same time as the sessions 
and deputy sessions; — the bishop's license for non- 
residence to issue, of course, upon their recommenda- 
tions 7 Considering the vexatious bustle of a new, and 
the laxity of an aged bishop, we cannot but think that 
a diocese would be much more steadily administered 
under this system than by the present means. 

Examine the constitutional effects of the power now 
granted to the bench. What hinders a bishop Arom 
becoming in the hands of the court, a very important 
agent in all county elections ? what clerg}'man would 
dare to refuse him his vote 7 But it will be said that 
no bishop will ever condescend to such sort of in- 
trigues : — a most miserable answer to a most serious 
objection. The temjptation is admitted,— thb absence 
of ail restraint ; — the dangerous consequences ,are 
equally admitted; and the only preservative is the 
personal character of the individual. If this style of 
reasoning were general, what would become of law, 
constitution, and every wholesome restraint which we 
have been accumulating for so many centuries 7 We 
have no intention to speak disrespectfully of constitut- 
ed authorities ; but when men can abuse power with 
impunity, and recommend themselves to their superi- 
ors by abusing it, it is but common sense to suppose 
that power will be abused ; if it is, the country will 
hereafter be convulsed to its very entrails, in tearing 
away that power from the prelacy which nas been so 
improvidently conferred upon them. It is useless to 
talk of the power they anciently possessed. They 
possessed it since England has been what 
lince we have enjoyed practically a ftee 
constitution, the bishops have, in point of fact, possess* 
ed little or no power of oppression over their clergy. 

It must be remembered, however, that we are speak* 
in^ only of probabilities : the fact may tun out to be 
quite tne reverse ; the power vested in the bench may 
be exercised for spiritualpuTposes only, and with the 
greatest moderation. We shall be extremely happy 
to find that this is the case ; and it will reflect great 
honour upon those who have corrected 'the improvi- 
dence of the legislature by their own sense of propri- 
ety. 

It is contended by the friends of this law, that the 
respectability of the clergy depends in some measure 
on their wealth ; and that, as the rich bishop reflects a 
sort of worldly consequence upon the poor bishop, and 
the rich rector upon, the poor rector ; — so, a rich class 
of curates could not fail to confer a greater degree ot 
importance upon thst class of men in general. This is 
all very well, if you intend to raise up some new fbnd 
in order to enrich curates : but you say that ^e riches 
of some constitute the cUgnity of the whole ; and then 
you immediately take away from the rector, the so* 

* Bold Unf^usffe for the year 1806. 

t I have seen in the course of my life, as the mind of ths 
prelate decayed, wife bishops, daughter bishops, hutkr bisb* 
ops, and even cook and housekeeper bishops. 
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peTflmms wealth which, according to yoor own method i 
of reasoning, is to decorate and dignify the order of | 
men to whom he belongs I The bishopa constitute the 
first class in the church; the beneficed clergy the 
second ; the curates the last. Why are you to take 
from the second to gire to the last ? Whj not as well 
from the first* to give to the secondy^if yon really 
mean to contend that the first and second are already 
too rich ? 

It is not true, howcYer, that the class of rectors is 
generally either too rich^or even rich enoosh. There 
are 6000 livings below SOI. per annum, which is not 
Tery much above the average allowance of a curate^— 
If every rector, however, who has more than 500/. is 
obliged, to give a fifth part to a curate, there seems to 
be no reason why every bishop who has more than 
1000/. should not give a fifth {tart among the poor rec- 
tors in his diocese. It is in vain to say this assessment 
upon rectors is reasonable and right, because they may 
reside and do duty themselves, and then ^ey will not 
need a curate ; — tnat their non-residence, in short, is a 
Idnd of delinquency for which they compound by this 
fine to the parish. If more than a half of the rectories 
in England are under 80/. a year, and some thousands 
ot them under 40/., pluralities are absoluttly mceaaary; 
and clergymen^ who have not the gift of ubiquity, 
mtut be non-resident at some of them. Curates, tnere- 
fore, are not the deputies of negligent rectors ; — they 
are an order of pnests absolutely necessary in the 
present form of the Church of England : and a rector 
incurs no shadow of delinquency by employing one, 
more than the king does by appointing a lord-lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, or a commissioner to me General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, instead of doing the 
duty of these offices in person. If the legislature, 
therefore, is to interfere to raise the natural, i. e., the 
actual wages of this order of men, at the expense of 
the more opulent ministers of the Gospel, there seems 
tq be no sort of reason for exempting the bishops from 
their share in this pious contribution, or for refusing to 
make a similar one for the benefit of all rectors who 
have less than 100/. per annum. 

The true reason, "however, for exempting my lords 
the bishops i^om this imposition, is, that they have 
the privilege of voting upon all bills brought in oy Mr. 
Perceval, and of materially afiecting his comfort and 
security by their parliamentary control and influence. 
This, however, is to cure what you believe to be un- 
just, by means which you must Know to be mijust ; — 
to fiy out against abuses which may be remedied with- 
out peril, and to connive at them when the attempt at 
a remedy is attended with political danger ; to be^ute 
and obsequious towards men who enjoy church prop- 
erty to the amount of 8 or 19,000/. per annum ; and to 
be so scandalized at those who possess as many hxmd- 
reds, that you must melt their revenues down into cu- 
racies, and save to the eye of political economy the 
spectacle of such flagrant inequality ! 

In the same style of reasoning, it may be asked why 
the lay impropnetors are not compelled to advance 
the salary of their perpetual curacies, up to a fifth of 
their estates? The answer, too, is equally obvious- 
Many lay improprietors have votes in both houses of. 
Parhament ; and the only class of men this cowardly 
reformation attacks, is tnat which has no means of 
saying anything in its own defence, 

£ven if the enrichment of curates were the most im- 
perious of all duties, it might very well be questioned, 
whether a more unequal and pernicious mode of ful- 
filling it could be devised than that enjoined by this 
bill. Curacies are not granted for the life of the cu- 
rate ; but for the life or incumbency or good-liking of 
the rector. It ii^ only rectors worth 606/. a-ycar who 
are compelled by Mr. Perceval to come down with a 
fifth to their deputy ; and these fcwm but a very small 
proportion of the whole non-resident rectors ; so that 
the great multitude of curates must remain as poor as 
formerly,— and probably a little more discontented. 
Suppose, however, that one has actually entered on 
Uie enjoyment of 260/ per annum. His wants, and his 
habits or expense are enlarged by this increase of in- 

* The f&xst unfoxtanstdy nuks the laws. 



come. In a year or two his rector dies, or exchsngn 
his living ; and the poor man is reduced, by the effecu 
of comparison, to a much worse state than before the 
operation of the bill. Can any person say that this ii 
a wise and effectual mode of ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the lower clergy ? To us it almost appears to 
be invented for the express pnrpose of de&tio]^ 
those habits of economy and caution ^ which are m in. 
duqiensably necessary to their situation. If it is uig. 
ed that the curate, knowing his wealth only to betes. 

rary, wHl make use of it as a means of kying up s 

kd n>r some future day y— we admire the good sense 
of the man : but what becomes of all the provisions of 
the bill 7 what becomes of that opulence which is to 
confer respectability upon all around it. and to ladiste 
even upon the curates of Wales? Tne monej vrts 
expressly given to blacken his coat/— 4o render hin 
convex and rosy, — ^to give him a sort of ]^udo-recto- 
rial appearance, and to dazzle the parishioners at the 
rate of 2501. per annum. The poor man. actuated by 
those principles of. common sense which are so con* 
trary to all the j^rovisions of the bill, chooses to maite 
a good thing of it, because he knows it will not last*, 
wears his old coat, rides his lean horse, and defrauds 
the class of curates of all the advantages which thej 
were to derive from the sleekness and splendour of his 
appearance. 

It is of some importance to the welfare of a parish, 
and the credit of tne church, that the curate and hit 
rector should live upon good terms together. Such a 
bill, however, throws between them elements of mis* 
trust and hatred, which must render their agreemesi 
highly improbable. The curate would be perpetually 
prying into every little advance which the rector made 
upon his tithes, and claiming his proportionate in- 
crease. No respectable man could brooK such inqoi- 
sition ; some, we fear, would endeavour to prevent its 
effects by clandestine means. The church would be a 
perpetual scene of disgraceful animosities ; and the 
ears of the bishop never free from the clamours of n- 
pacitj and irritation. 

It 18 some slight defect in such a bill, that it does 
not proportion reward to the labour done, but to the 
wealth of him for whom it is done. The curate oi a 
parish containing 400 persons, may be paid as mach 
as another person who has the care of lOJOOO ; for, in 
England, there is very little proportion between the 
value of a living, and the quantity of duty to be per- 
formed by its clergyman. 

The bill does not attain its object in the best vay. 
Let the bishop refuse to allow of any certain cume 
upon a living above 500/. per annum y who is not a 
Master of Arts at one of the universities. Such cu- 
rates will then be obtained at a price which will rea- 
der it worth the while of such men to take curacies; 
and such a degree and sitnation in society will secure 
good curates much more effectually than the compli- 
cated provisions of this bill : for, primd fade, it sp- 
pcars to us much more probable, that a curate sboald 
oe respectable who is a Master of Arts in some Eng- 
lish university, than if all that we knew about bin 
was, that he had a fifth of the profits of the li^iog. 
The object is, to fix a good clergyman in a parish. 
The law will not trust the non-resident rector to tix 
both the price and the person ; but fixes the price, and 
then leaves him the choice of the person. Our plan 
is, to fix upon the description of person, and then to 
leave the price to find its level ; for the good orice by 
no means implies a good person, but the good persdo 
will be sure to get a good price. 

Where the living will admit of it, we have common- 
ly observed that the English clergy are desirous of pot- 
tmg in a proper substitute. If this is so, the bill is 
unnecessary ; for it proceeds on the very contrary sup- 
position, that the great mass of opulent clergy consuil 
nothing but economy in the choice of their curates. 

It is very galling and irksome (o any chiss of men 
to be compelled to disclose their private circum- 
stances ; a provision contained in and absolutely n^ 
cessary to this bill, under which the diocesan caa 
always compel the minister to disclose the full valoe 
of his livins^. 

After all, however, the main and conclusive objec- 
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tioB t)» the Un b, that its proridons are dnwn from 
Aich erroneous piiiiciplee> and betray aach grott is- 
nwance of human natore, that though it would inftm- 
hly produce a thousand mischieft foreseen and not 
foreseen, it would evidently have no effect whatsoever 
in raising the salaries of curates. We do not put this 
as a case of common buyer and seller ; we allow that 
the parish is a third party, having an interest ;* we 
folly admit On right of the legislature to interfere 
for their relief. We only contend, that such inter- 
ference would be necessarily altogether ineffectual, 
80 long as men can be found doing the duty of cu- 
rates, and willing to do it for less than the statutory 
minimum. 

If there is a competition of rectors for curates, it is 
quite unnecessary and absurd to make laws in fkvonr 
of curates. The demand for them will do their busi- 
ness more effectually than the law. If, on the con- 
trary (as the fact plainly is), there is a competition 
of curates for employment, is it possible to prevent 
this order of men from labouring under the regulation 
price ? Is it possible to prevent a curate fTom pledg- 
ing himself to his rector, that he will accept only half 
the legal salary, if he is so fortunate as to be pre- 
ferred among an nost of rivals, who are willing to en- 
gage on the same terms 7 You may make these con- 
tracts illegal : What then ? Men lauffh at such pro- 
hibitions ; and they always become a dead letter. In 
niae instances out of ten, the contract would be ho* 
Bourably adhered to ; and Chen what is the use of Mr. 
Perceval's law ? Where the contract was not adhered 
to, whom would the law benefit ? — A man utterly de- 
void of every particle of honour and good faith. And 
this is the new species of curate, who is to reflect 
dignity and importance upon his poorer brethren .' 
The law encourages breach of faith between gambler 
and gambler; it arms broker against broker; — but it 
cannot arm clergyman against clergyman. Did any 
human being before, ever think of disseminating 
such a principle among the teachers of ChristianitT r 
Did any ecclesiastic law, before this, ever depend for 
its success upon the mutual treachery of men who 
ought to be examples to thekr fellow-creatures of every 
thing that is just and upright. 

We have said enough already upon the absurdity of 
punishing all rich rectors for non-residence, as for a 
presumptive delinonency. A law is already passed, 
nxing what shall oe legal and sufficient causes for 
non-residence. Nothing can be more unjust, then, 
than to punish that absence which you admit to be 
legal. It the causes of absence are too numerous, 
lessen them ; but do not punish him who has availed 
himsell* of their existence. We deniN however, that 
they are too numerous. There are 6000 livings out of 
11,000 in the English church under 80/. perannvm: 
many of these aOif., many 301. per anmtm. The 
whole task of education at the university, public 
schools, private families, and in foreign travel, de- 
voivcii upon the clergy. A great part of the literature 
of their country is in their hands. Residence is a verv 
proper and necessary measure; but, considering aU 
these circumstances, it requires a great deal of mode- 
ration and temper to carry it into effect, without domg 
more mischief than gooa. At present, however, the 
tonent sets the other way. Every lay plunderer, and 
every fanatical coxcomb, is forging rre^h chains for 
the £nglish clergy ; and we shall not be surprised, in 
a very little time, to see them absenting themselves 
from their benefices by a kind of day-rale, like pn- 
soners in the king's bench. The first bill, which was 
brought in by Sir William Scott, always saving and 
excepting the power amnted to the bisnops, is foil of 
useful provisions, and characterixed throughout by 
great practical wisdom. We have no doubt but that 
it has, upon the whole, improved the condition of the 
English church. Without caution, mildness, or infor- 
mation, however, it was peculiarly unfortunate to fol- 

* We remember Horace*it description of the misery of a 
parish where there is no resident clergymsn. 

« Illacrymabiles 

Uigentur, ignotique long& 
Nocte, carent quia vote Micro.* 



low inch a leader. We an axtKnielT bappj the bOl 
was rejected. We have seldom wimessad more of 
ignorance and error stuffed and crammed into so very 
narrow a compass. Its origin, we are oonfident, m 
{torn the Tabernacle; and ito consequences would 
have been, to have sown the seeds of discord and 
treachery hi an ecclesiastical constitution, which, mv 
der the care of prudent and honest men, may always 
be rendered a source of nublic happmess. 
One gkring omission m this bill we had almost for- 

Ktteo to mention. The chancellor of the exchequer 
s entirely neglected to make any provision for 
that very meritorious class of men, the Uku ewraUi, 
who do all the bushiess of those offices, of which lazy 
and non-resident placemen receive the emoluments. 
So much delicacy and conscience, however, are here 
displayed on the subject of pocket^ unearned erao* 
laments, that we have no donbt the moral irritability 
of this servant of the crown will speedily urge him to 
a species of reform, of which he may be the object as 
well as the mover. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. (EniHBunaH Review, 
1809.) 

maiemHU of the ProetBiinaof Ike Boeieim forthe aumprte- 
9i4m€fyi€0,fromJufy9toHo9ember^r0admttka^a0- 
iteriii Jir««t«y , AeM A<wcM*«r 18, 1804. mthmn Avpen^iz, 
ectOamimg ih$ Plan ^Oc SMkty, 4re^ %«, 4^ London, 

An Addrem to tke PubUe fr9m tka Sodet^ ftrtki amn-€$nan 
of Viet, mt^nXtd m iMUon, 1809. Pari tht Seamd. 
Contmning on Aeectmt of tks Proeeedinfo of the Society 
from ito onginmllnoHtitlion, London. 1804. 

A SociSTT that holds out as its object the suppres- 
sion of vice, must at first sight conciuate the favour oi 
every respectable person ; and ho who objects to an 
institution calculated apparently to do so much good, 
is bound to give very clear and satisfactory reasons 
for his dissent from so popular an opinion. We cer- 
tainly have, for a long time, had doubts of its utility ; 
and now think ourselves called upon to state the 
grounds of our distrust. 

Though it were clear that individual informers are 
useful auxiliaries to the adminiitration of the laws, it 
woidd by no means foUow that these informers should 
be allowed to combine— to form themselves into a 
body — ^to make a public purse — and to prosecute un- 
der a common name. An informer, whether he is 
paid by the week^ like the agents of this society— or ^ 
by the crime, as m common cases— is, in general, a 
man of a very indifferent charactef . So much fraud 
and deception are necessary for carryinc on his trade 
— ^it is so odious to his fellow subjects — ^Ihat no man of 
respectability will ever undertake it. It is evidently 
impossible to make such a character otherwise than 
odious. A man who receives weekly pay for prying 
into the transgressions of mankind, and bringing tnem 
to consequent punishment, will always be hated by 
mankind ; and the office must fall to the lot of some 
men of desperate fortunes and ambiguous character. 
The multiplication, therefore, of such officers, and the 
extensive patronage of such characters, may, by the 
management of large and opulent societies, become an 
evil nearly as ^eat as the evils they would suppress. 
The alarm which a private and disguised accuser oc- 
casions in a neighbourhood, is known to be prodigious, 
not only to the guilty, but to those who may be at 
once mnocent, and i^orant, and timid. The destruc- 
tion of social confidence is another evil, the conse- 
guence of information. An informer gets access to my 
ouse or family — ^worms my secret out of me — and 
then betrays me to the magistrate. Now, all these 
evils may be tolerated in a small degree, while, in a 
greater aegree, they would be perfectly intolerable. 
Thirty or forty hiformers roamina about the metro- 

8 oils, may tighten the mass of offenders a little, and 
o some good : ten thousand informers would either 
create an insurrection, or totally destroy the confi- 
dence and cheerfbhiess of private life. Whatavar may 
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be nid, therefore, of the eingle and insulted informer, 
it is quite a newquestion when we come to a co^nu 
tion of informers supported by large contributions. 
The one mav be a good, the other a verv serious evil ; 
the one legal, the other wholly out of toe contempla- 
tion of law — which often, and very wisely^ allows in- 
dividuals to do what it forbids to many individuals as* 
■embled. 

If once combination is allowed for the suppression 
of vice, where are its limits to be ? Its capital may 
as well consist of 100,000/. per annum, as of a thou- 
nmd : its numbers may increase from a thousand sub- 
scribers, which this society, it seems, had reached in 
its second year, to twenty thousand: and, in that 
case, what accused person of an inferior condition of 
life would have the temerity to stand against such a 
society ? Their mandates would very soon be law ; 
and there is no compliance into which they might not 
frighten the common people, and lower orders of 
tradesmen. The idea of a society of gentlemen, call- 
ing themselves an association for the suppression of 
Tice. would alarm any small offender to a degree that 
would make him prefer any submission to any resist- 
ance. He would consider the very fact of being ac- 
cosed by them, as almost sufficient to ruin him. 

An individual accuser accuses at his owu expense ; 
and the risk he runs is a good security that the sub- 
ject will not be harassed by needless accusations — a 
security which^ of course, he cannot have eigainst such 
a society as this, to whom pecuniary loss is an object 
of such little consequence. It must never be for- 
gotten, that this is not a society for punishing people 
who have been found to transgress the law, but for 
occunng persons of transgressing the law; and that 
before trial, the accused person is to be considered as 
innocent, and is to have every fair chance of estab- 
lishing his innocence . He must be no common defen- 
dant, however, who does not contend against such a 
society with very fearful odds ; — ^the best counsel en- 
gaged for his opponents — great practice in the parti. 
cuJar court and particular species of cause — witnesses 
thoroughly hackneyed in a court of justice — and an 
unlimited command of money. It by no means fol- 
lows, that the legislature, in allowing individuals to 
be informers, meant to subject the accused person to 
the superior weight and power of such societies. The 
very mfluence of names must have a considerable 
weight with the jury. Lord Dartmouth, Lord Rad- 
ttock, and the ifishop of Durham, versus a White- 
chapel butcher or a publican ! Is this a fair contest 
before a jury ? It is not so even In London ; and what 
must it be in the country, where a society for the sup- 
pression of vice may consist of all the principal per- 
sons in the neighbourhood ? These societies are now 
established in York, in Reading, and in many other 
large towns. Wherever this is the case, it is tar from 
Improbable that the same persons, at the Quarter or 
Town Sessions, may be both judges and accusers; 
and still more fatally so, if the offence is tried by a 
special jury. This is already most notoriously the 
case in societies for the preservation of game. They 
prosecute a poacher ; — ^the jury is special ; and the 
poor wretch is found guilty by the very same persons 
who have accused him. 

If it is lawful for respectable men to combine for 
the purpose of turning informers, it is lawful for the 
lowest and most despicable race of informers to do the 
same thing; and then it is quite clear that every 
upecies of wickedness and extortion would be the con- 
sequence. We are rather surprised that no society of 
perjured attorneys and fraudulent bankrupts has risen 
up m this metropolis, for the suppression of vice. A 
enairman, deputy-chairman, subscriptions, and an an- 
nual sermon would give great dignity to their pro- 
ceedings; and they would soon begin to take some 
Tank in the world. 

It is true that it is the duty of grand juries to inform 
acainst vice ; but the law knows the probable number 
of grand jurymen, the times of their meeting, and the j 
description of persons of whom they consist. Of volun- 
tary societies it can know nothing — ^their numbers, 
their wealth, or the character of their members. It 
■ay tbarefoM tniat to a grand jury wliat it would by 



BO means trust to an unknown combination. A rast 
distinction is to be made, too, between official duties 
and voluntary duties. The first are commonly carried 
on with calmness and moderation ; the latter often 
characterized, in their execution, by rash and inteiO' 
perate zeal. 

The present society receives no members hot those 
who are of the Church of England. As we are nov 
arguing the question generally, we have a right to 
make any supposition. It is equally free, therefore, 
upon general principles, for a society of sectarians to 
combme and exclude members of the Church of Eng. 
land ; and the suppression of vice may thus come u 
aid of Methodism, Jacobinism, or of any set of prin* 
ciples, however perilous, either to churcn or states 
The present society may, perhaps, consist of persons 
whose sentiments on these points are rational and re- 
spectable. Combinations, however, of this sort may 
give birth to something £ar different : and such a sop- 
position is a fair way of trying the question. 

We doubt if there be not some mischief m aveitiog 
the fears and hopes of the people from the known uul 
constituted authorities of the country to those self- 
created powers; — a society that punishes in the 
Strand,— another which rewards at Lloyd^s Coffee* 
house ! If these things get to any great height, they 
throw an air of insignificance over those l^raoches ojf 
the government to whom these cares properly de* 
volve, and whose authority is by these means assisted, 
till it is superseded. It is supposed that a project 
must necessarily be good, because it is intended for the 
aid of law and government. At this Tate there should 
be a society in aid of the government, for proairiog 
uitelligence from foreign parts, with accredited agenu 
all over Europe. There should be a voluntary trans* 
port board, and a gratuitous victualling office. There 
should be a duplicate, in short, of every department 
of the state, — the one appointea by the king, and the 
other by itself. There should be a real Lord Glenber- 
vie in the woods and forests, — and with him a mon* 
ster, a voluntary Lord Glenbervie, serving without 
pay, and guidmg groHs, with secret counsel, the axe of 
his prototype. If it be asked, who are the constituted 
authorities who are legally appointed to watch orer 
morals, and whose functions the society usurp? our 
answer is, that there are in England about 12,000 cler. 
gy, not unhandsomely paid for persuading thepeop^ 
and about 4000 justices, 30 grand juries, and 40,000 
constables, whose duty and whose inclination it is to 
compel them to do right. Under such circumstances, 
a voluntary moral society does indeed seem to be the 
purest residt of volition ; for there certainly is not ihe 
smallest particle of necessity mingled witn its exis- 
tence. 

It is hardly possible that a society for the suppres- 
sion of vice can ever be kept within the bounas of 
good sense and moderation. If there are many mem- 
bers who have really become so from a feeling of 
duty, there will necessarily be some who enter the so* 
ciety to hide a bad character, and others whose ob- 
ject it is to recommend themselves to their betters by s 
sedulous and bustling inquisition into the immoraliues 
of the public. The loudest and noisiest suppressors 
vrtU always carry it against the more prudent part of 
the community ; the most violent will be considered 
as the most moral ; and those who see the absurdity 
will, from the fear of being thought to encourage vice, 
be reluctant to ojppose it. 

It is of great importance to keep public opinion on 
the side of virtue. To their authorized and legal cor- 
rectors, mankind are, on common occasions, ready 
enough to submit ; but there is something in the seli- 
erectjon of a voluntary magistracy which creates so 
much disgust, that it almost renders vice popular, and 
puts the offence at a premium. We have no doabt 
but that the immediate effect of a voluntary combioa* 
tion for the suppression of vice, is an involuntary com- 
bination in favour of the vices to be suppressed: and 
this is a very serious drawback from any good of 
which such societies may be the occasion; for the 
state of morals, at any one period, depends much more 
upon opinion than law ; ana to bring odious and dis* 
gutting auziliaiiet to the aid of Tiitiie, is to do th* at- 
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no0t possible good to the came of Tice. We regret, 
that mankind are as they are ; and we sincerely wish 
that the species at lar^e were as completely devoid of 
every vice and infirmiiy as the president, vice-presi- 
dent and committee or the supjires&ing society; but, 
till they are thos regenerated, it is of the greatest con> 
sequent to teach them virtue and religion in a manner 
which wiU not make them hate both the one and the 
other. The greatest delicacy Is required in the appli- 
cation of vao^nce to moral and religious sentiment.— 
We forget that the object is^ not to produce the out- 
ward compliance, but to raise up the inward ieeling, 
which secures the outward compliance. You may drag 
men into church by main force, and prosecute them 
for buying a pot ot beer)— ^nd cut them oiT from the 
enjoyment or a leg of mutton ; — and you may do all 
this, till you make the common people hate Sunday, 
and the clergy, and religion, and every thing that re- 
lates to such subjects. There are many crimes, in- 
deed, where persuasion cannot be waited for, and 
where the untaught feelings of all men go along with 
the violence of the law. A robber and a murderer 
must be knocked on the head like mad dogs ; but we 
have no great opinion of the possibility of indictmg 
men into piety, or of calling in the quarter sessions to 
the aid of religion. You may produce outward con- 
formity bv these means ; but you are so far from pro- 
ducing (tne only thing worth producing^ the inward 
feel'mg, tliat you incur a great risk of giving birth to a 
totally opDosite sentiment. 

The violent modes of making men good, inst allud- 
ed to, have been resorted to at periods when the science 
of lesislation was not so well understood as it now is ; 
or when the manners of the age have been peculiarly 
gloomy or fanatical. The improved knowledge, and 
the improved temper of later times, push such laws 
into the back ground, and silently repeal them. A 
suppressing society, hunting every where for penalty 
and information, has a direct tenaency to revive sn* 
dent ignorance and fanaticism, — and to re-enact laws 
whieh, ifever they ought to have existed at all, were 
certainly calculated for a very different style of man- 
ners, and a very different degree of intormation* To 
compel men to go to church, under a penalty, appears 
to us to be absolutely absurd. The bitterest enemy of 
religion will necessarily be that person who is driven 
to a compliance with its outwara ceremonies, by in- 
formers and justices of the peace. In the same man- 
ner, any constable who hears another swear sn oath, 
has a nght to seize him. and carry him before a ma- 
gistratOy where he is to oe fined so much for each exe- 
cration. It is impossible to carry such laws into exe- 
cution : and it is lucky that it is impossible,— for their 
execution would create an infinitely greater evil than 
it attempted to remedy. The common sense and 
common feeling of mankind, if left to themselves, 
would silently repeal such laws ; and it is one of the 
evils of these societies^ that they render absurdity 
eternal, and ignorance mdestractible. Do not let us 
be misunderstood : upon the object to be accomplish- 
ed, there can be but one opinion ; — ^it is only upon the 
means employed, that there can be the slightest dif- 
ference of soitiraent. To go to church is a duty of 
the greatest possible importance ; and on the blasphe- 
my and vulgarity of swearing, there can be but one 
opmioa. But such duties are not the objects of legis- 
lation ; they must be left to the general state of pub- 
lic sentiment ', which sentiment must be influenced by 
example, by the exertions of the pulpit and the press, 
and, above all, by education. The fear of God can 
never be taught by constables, nor the pleasures of re> 
ligion be learnt from a common informer. 

Beginning with the best intentions in the world, 
such societies must, in all probability, degenerate into 
a receptacle for every species of tittle-tattle, imperti- 
nence, and malice. Men. whose trade is rat-catching , 
love to catch rats ; the Img^destroyer seizes on his 
bug with delight ; and the suppressor is gratified by 
finding his vice. The last soon becomes a mere 
tradesman like the others ; none of them moralize, or 
lament that their respective evils should exist in the 
world. The publk: feeling is swallowed up in the pur- 
suit of a daily oocupatton, and in the msplay of a 



technical skill. Here, then, Is a society of men- who 
invite accusation,— who receive it (almost unloiown 
to themselves) with pleasure,— and who, if they hate 
dulness and inoccupation, can have very little pleasure 
in the innocence ot their fellow-crcatures. The natu- 
ral consequence of all this is, that (besides that por- 
tion of rumour which every member contributes at the 
weekly meeting), their taole must be covered with an- 
nonymous lies against the characters of individuals. 
Every servant discharged from his master's service, 
—every villain who hates the man he has injured, — 
every cowardly assassin of character, — now knows 
where his accusation will be received, and where they 
cannot fail to produce some portion of the mischieV' 
ous effects which he wishes. The very first step of 
such a society should be, to declare, m the plainest 
manner, that they would never receive any anonjrmous 
accusation. This would be the only security to the 
public, that they were not degrading themselves Into 
a receptacle for malice and falsehood. Such a decla- 
ration would inspire some species of confidence ; and 
make us believe that their object was neither the Idve 
of power, nor the gratification of uncharitable feelings. 
The society for tlie suppression, however, have done 
no such thmg. They request, indeed, the signature 
of the informers whom they invite ; but they do not 
(as they ought) make that signature an indispensa- 
ble condition. 

Nothuig has disgusted us so much in the proceedings 
of this society, as the control which they exercise over 
the amusements of the poor. One of the specious titles 
under which this legal meanness is gratified is. Pre-- 
vention qf Criulty to Animals. 

Of cruelty to aninuils, let the reader take the fbllow- 
ing specimens : 

Ruiuiing an iron hook in the intestines of an animol; 
presenting this first animal to another as his food ; and 
then pulling this second creature up, and suspending 
him by the barb in his stomach. 

Riding a horse till he drops, in order to see an inno- 
cent animal torn to pieces by the dogs. 

Keeping a poor animal upright for many weeks, to 
communicate a peculiar hardness to his flesh. 

Making deep incisions into the flesh of another ani- 
mal, while livmg, in order to make the muscles more 
firm. 

Immersing another animal, while living, in hot wa- 
ter. 

Now we do fairly admit that such abominable cru- 
cities as these, are worthy of the interference of the 
law : and that the societjr should have punished them, 
cannot be matter of surprise to any feelmg mind. But 
stop, gentle reader ! these cruelties are the cruelties 
of the suppressing committee, not of the poor. You 
must not think of punishing these. The first of these 
cruelties passes under the pretty name of angling ; 
and therefore there can be no harm in it — the more 
particularly as the president himself has one of the 
best preserved trout streams in England. The next 
is kunling : and as many of the vice-presidents and df 
the committee hunt, it is not possible there can be any 
cruelty hi hunUng.* The next is, a process for making 
frraim— a dish never tasted by the poor, and therefore 
not to be disturbed by indictment. The fourth is the 
mode of crimjfing cod ; and the fifth of boiling lob- 
sters^-all high-lil'e cruelties, with which a justice of 
the peace has no business to meddle. The real thing 
which calls forth the sympathies, and harrovi's up the 
soul, is to see a number of boisterous artisans baiting 
a boll, or a bear ; not a savage bare, or a carnivorous 
stag — but a poor, innocent, timid bear — ^not pursued 
by magistrates, and deputy lieutenants, and men of 

* • How reasonable creatures' ('*ays the society) * can en- 
joy a |>a-»tiine which in the cause of ■^uch sufferinsH to brute 
animaU, or how they can consider thrmselves entitled, for 
their own amuwment, to stimulate those anlinalt«,by means 
of the antipathies which Providence ha« thought proper to 
place between them, to worry and tear and often to cfestroy 
each other, it iii difficult to conceive. 80 inhuman a prac- 
tice, by a retribution peculiarly just, tends obviously to ren- 
der the human character brutal and ferocious,' icc^ &c 
{jiddre$s, p. 71, 73.) We Ulce it for granted, that the reader 
sees clearly that no part of this desdrlption can possibly ap- 
ply to the caae of Aiiii«iii<. *^ *^ 
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QdaeatioDi but by thoM who must neceisaiily seek 
their relaxation in noise and ttunaltuous merriment — 
by men whose feelings are blunted, and whose under- 
standing is wholly devoid of refinement. The society 
detail, with symptoms of great complacency, their 
detection of a bear-baiting in Blackboy Alley, Chick 
Lane, and the prosecution of the offenders before a 
magistrate. It appean: to us^ that nothing can be 
more partial and unjust than this kind of proceedings. 
A man of ten thousand a-year may worry a fox as 
much as he pleases — ^naay encourage the oreed of a 
mischievous animal, on purpose to worry it ; and a 
poor labourer is carried before a magistrate for paying 
sixpence to see an exhibition of courage between a 
dog and a bear ! And cruelty may be practised to 

gorge the stomachs of the rich — ^none to enliven the 
oiidays of the poor. We venerate those feelings 
which really protect creatures susceptible of pain, and 
incapable of complaint. But heaven-bom pity, now- 
a-days, calls for the income tax, and the court guide ; 
and ascertains the rank and fortune of the tormentor 
before she weeps for the pain of the suflerer. It is 
astonishing how the natural feelings of mankind are 
distorted by false theories. Nothing can be more 
mischievous than to say, that the pain inflicted by the 
dog of a man of ouality is not (when the strength of 
the two animals is the same) equal to that produced 
by the cur of a butcher. Haller, in his Pathology, 
expressly says, that the animal bitten knows no differ- 
ence in the quality of the biting animoTa mcater ; and 
it is now the universal opinion among all enlightened 
men, that the misery or the brawner would be very 
little diminished, if he could be made sensible that he 
was to be eaten up only by persons of the first fashion. 
The contrar^r supposition seems to us to be absolute 
nonsense ; it is the desertion of the true Baconiaai phi- 
losophy, and the substitution of mere unsupported 
conjecture in its place. The trespass, however, which 
calls forth all the energies of a suppressor, is the sound 
of a fiddle. That the common people are really enjoy- 
ing themselves, is now beyond all doubt : and away 
rush secretary, president, and committee, to clap the 
cotillion into tne compter, and to bring back the life 
of the poor to its regular standard of decorous gloom. 
The gambling houses of St. James's remain untouch- 
ed. The peer ruins himself and his family with impu- 
nity ; while the Irish labourer is privately whipped for 
not making a better use of the excellent moral and 
religious education which he has received in the days 
of his youth. 

It is not true, as urged by the society, that the vices 
of the poor are carried on in houses or public resort, 
and those of the rich in their own houses. The socie- 
ty cannot be ignorant of the innumerable gambling- 
houses resorted to by men of fashion. Is there one 
they have suppressed, or attempted to suppress? 
Can anything oe more despicable than such mstinc- 
tions as these ? Those who make them seem to have for 
other persons' vices all the rigor of the ancient Puritans 
— ^without a partible of their honesty, or their courage. 
To suppose that any society will attack the vices of 
people of fashion, is wholly out of the question. If 
the society consisted of tradesmen, they would infalli- 
bly be turned off by the vicious customers whose plea- 
sures they interrupted : and what gentleman so fond 
of suppressing as to interfere with the vices of good 
company, and inform against persons who were really 
genteel * He knows very well that the consejjence of 
such interference would be a complete exclusion from 
elegant society ; that the upper classes could not and 
would not endure it ; and that he must immediately 
lose his rank in the world, if his zeal subjected fash- 
ionable offenders to the slightest inconvenience from 
the law. Nothing, therefore, remains, but to rage 
against the Sunday dinners of the poor, and to prevent 
a bricklayer's labourer from losing, on the Seventh 
day, that beard which has been augmenting the other 
six. We see at the head of this society the names of 
several noblemen, and of other persons moving in the 
fashionable world. Is it possiole they can be igno- 
rant of the innumerable ofiences against the law and 
morality which are committed by their own acquaint- 
ances and connections ? Is ttMie one aiDgle instance 



where they have directed the attentSon of the wciety 
to this higher species of suppression^ and saeriflcea 
men of consideration to that zeal for virtue which 
watches so acutely over the vices df the poor ? It 
would give us very little pleasure to see a duchess 
sent to the Poultry compter ; but if we saw the socie- 
ty flying nt such nigh game, we would at least say 
they were honest and courageous, whatever judgmeot 
we may form of their good sense. At present they 
should denominate themselves a society for suppress- 
ing the vices of persons whose income does not exceed 
£nOQ per annum ; and then, to put all classes upon 
an equal footing, there must be another society of bar- 
bers, butchers, and bakers, to return to the higher 
classes that moral character by which they are so 
highly benefited. 

To show how impossible it is to keep such societies 
within any kind of oounds, we shall quote a passage 
respecting circulating libraries, from their proceedings. 

Tour committee have good reasons for b^eving, that 
the circulation of their notices among theprintaellen, warn- 
ing them against the sale or exhibition of indecent repie- 
sentationsylias produced, and continues to produce theoeit 
effecU. 

But they have to lament that the extended estabUshmenti 
of circulating libraries, however useful they may be, in a 
variety of respects, to the easy and generu diflUaion of 
knowledge, are extremely injurious to morals and rdiglon, 
by the indiscriminate admission which they give to worb 
of \ prurient and immoral nature. It fcs a toUsome task to 
any virtuous and enlientened mind, to wade through tlie 
catalogues of these collections, and much more to adect 
such books from them as have only an apparent bad ten- 
dency. But your committee being convincea, that their at- 
tention oujrht to be directed to those institutions which pos- 
sess such powerful and numerous means of poisoning the 
minds of young persons, and especially of the female youtb, 
have therefore begun to malce some endeavours towardi 
their better regulation.'— 5t«te««»t of the ProeudmgMftr 
1804, pp. 11, 12. 

In the same spirit we see them writinft to a countiy 
magistrate in Devonshire, respecting a wake adver- 
tised in the public papers. Nothing can be more pie- 
sumptuous than such conduct, or produce, in the mmds 
of impartial men, a more decisive impression against 
the society. 

The natural answer from the members of the socie- 
ty (the only answer they have ever made to the ene- 
mies of their institution; will be, that we are lovers of 
vice, — desirous of promoting indecency, of destroying 
the Sabbath, and of leaving mankind to the unre* 
strained gratification of their passions. We have only 
very calmly to reply, that we are neither so stupid 
nor so wicked as not to concur in every scheme which 
has for its object the preservation of rational religion 
and sound morality : — bat the scheme must be well 
concerted, — and those who are to carry it into execn- 
tion must deserve our confidence, from their talents 
and their character. Upon religion and morals de- 
peuds the happiness of mankind ; — ^but the fortune of 
knaves and tne power of fools are sometimes made to 
rest on the same apparent basis ; and we will never ^if 
we can help it) allow a rogue to get rich^ or a block- 
head to get powerful, under the sanction ot these avAil 
words. We do not by any means intend- lo apply 
these contemptuous epithets to the Society for the Sup- 
pression. That there are among their number some 
very odious hypocrites, is not impossible ; that many 
men who beueve they come there from the love ot 
virtue, do really join the society from the love of 

Sower, we do not doubt : but we see no reason to 
oubt that the great mass of subscribers consist of 
persons who have very sincere intentions of doing 
good. That they have, in some instances, done a 
great deal of good, we admit with the greatest plea- 
sure. We believe that in the hands of truly honest, 
intrepid, and, above all, discreet men, such a society 
might become a valuable institution, Jmprovc in some 
degree the public morals, and increase the public hap- 
piness. So many qualities, however, are required to 
carry it on well, — ^the temptations to absuraity and 
impertinence are so very great, — ^that we ever despair 
of seeing our wishes upon this subject realized. In 
the present mstance, our object has been to suppress 
the arrogance of flapjfiveMors,^to keep them within 
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da# bound*— to show them that to do good leqaires a 
little more talent and leflection, than they are aware 
of^— and, ai)ove all, to imnress upon them that true 
zeal for virtue knows no oistinction between the rich 
and the poor ; and Uuit the cowardly and the mean 
can noTor be the true friends of morality, and the pro- 
moters of hum^m happiness. It they attend to these 
rough doctrines, they will ever find m the writers of 
this journal their warmest admiiersyand their most 
sincere advocates and friends. 



CHARACTERS OF FOX. (EDnrBumoH Rxnxw, 
1809.) 

ChmogUn •ftJU laU Ok^rUt Jmmu ¥•%. By PhUopstris 
YsTTlceMis. 3 vols. 8vo. 

This ^gular work consists of a collection of all 
the panegyrics passed upon Mr. Fox, after his de- 
cease, in periodical pubhcations, speeches, sermons, 
or elsewhere,— in a panegyric upon Mr. Fox by Philo. 
patris himself,— and in a volume of notes by the said 
Philopatris upon the said panegyric. 

Of the panegyrics, that by Sir James Mackintosh 
appears to us to be by far the best. It is remarkable 
for good sense, acting upon a perfect knowledge of his 
subject, for simplicity, and for feeling. Amid the 
languid or tureid efibru of mediocrity, it is delightful 
to notice the skill, attention, and resources of a supe- 
rior man,— of a man, too. who seems to feel what ne 
M rites,— who docs not aim at conveying his meaning 
in rhetorical and ornamented phrases, out who uses 

Elain words to express strone sensations. We cannot 
elp wishing, indeed, that Sir James Mackintosh had 
been more ainuse upon the political character of Mr. 
Fox, the s^eat feature of whose life was the long 
and unwearied opposition which he made to the low 
cunning, the promgate extravagance, the sycophant 
mediocrity, and the stupid obstinacy of the English 
court. 

To estimate Uie merit and the difficulty of this op- 
position, we must remember the enormous influence 
which tne crown, through the medium of its patron- 
age, exercises in the remotest corners of the kingdom, 
— the number of subjects whom it pays, — the much 
greater number whom it kee^ in a state of expecta- 
tion, — and the ferocious turpitude of those mercena- 
rics whose present prospects and future hopes are 
Uireatened by honest, ana exposed by eloquent men. 
It is the easiest of all things, too, in this country, to 
make Englishmen believe that those who oppose the 
government wish to ruin the country. The English 
are a very busy people ; and, with all the faults of 
their governors, they are still 'a very happy people. 
They have, as they ought to have, a pertect confi- 
dence in the admmistration of justice. The rights 
which the diiferent classes of men exercise the one 
over the other are arranged upon equitable principles. 
Life, liberty and property are protected from the vio- 
lence and caprice of power. The visible and imme- 
diate stake, therefore, for which politicians play, is 
not large enough to attract the notice of the people, 
and to call them ofi* from their daily occupations, to 
investigate thoroughly the character and motives of 
men engaged in the bu^itfess of legislation. The peo- 
ple can only understand, and attend to the last results 
of a long series of measures. The v are impatient of 
the details which lead to these results ; and it is the 
easiest of all things to make them believe that those 
who insist upon such details are actuated only by fac- 
tious motives. We are all now groanine under the 
weight of taxes: but how often was Mr. Fox followed 
by the curses of his coantry for protesting against the 
two wars which have loaded us with these taxes ? — 
the one of which wars has made America independ- 
ent, and the other rendered France omnipotent. The 
case is the same with all the branches ot public liber- 
ty. If tha broad and palpable question were, whether 
every book which issues from the press should be sub- 
jected to the license of a general censor, it would be 
impossible to blacken the character of any man who, 
» called upon, defended the liberty of publbhiog opi- 



nians. Bmwfaen the attomaj-raienl for the time 
being ingratiates himself with the eoiut, by nibbUng 
at this valuable privilege of the people, it ib very emsT 
to treat hostility to his measuies as a minute and fri- 
volous opposition to the government, and to persuade 
the mass of mankind that it is so. In fact, when a 
nation has become free, it is extremely difficult to per- 
suade them that their freedom is only to be preserved 
by perpetual and minute jealousy. They do not ob- 
serve that there is a constant, perhaps an unconscious, 
effort on the part of their governors, to diminish, ana 
so ultimately to destroy, that freedom. They stupid- 
ly imagine that what is, will always be ; and, con- 
tented with the good they have already gained, are 
easUy persuaded to suspect and vilify those frienda— 
the object of whose life it is to preserve that good, 
and to increase it. 
It was the lot of Mr. Fox to fight this battle for the 
neater part of his life ; in the course of which time 
^e never was seduced by the love of power, wealth, 
nor popularity, to sacrifice the happiness of tne many 
to the mterests of the few. He rightly thought, that 
kings, and all public officers, were instituted only for 
the good of those over whom they preside ; and he 
acted as if this conviction was always present to his 
mind; disdaining and withstanding that idolatrous 
tendency of mankind, by which they so <^en not on- 
ly suffer, but invite ruin from that power which they 
themselves have wisely created for their own happi- 



ness. He loved, too, the happuiess of his country- 
men more than their favour; and while others were 



exhausting the resources, by flattering the ignorant 
Tejudices and foolish passions of the country, Mr. 
'ox was content to be odioua to the people, so long as 
he could be useful also. It will be long before we 
witness again such pertinacious opposition to the 
ahirming power of the crown, and to the follies of our 
public measures, the necessary consequence of that 
power. That such opposition should ever be united 
again with such e....raordinary talents, it is perhaps, 
in vain to hope. 

One little exception to the eulogium of Sir James 
Mackintosh upon Mr. Fox, we cannot help making. 
We are no admirers of Mr. Fox's poetry. His Vert 
de Sociite appears to us flat and insipid. To write 
verses was tne only thing which Mr. Fox ever at- 
tempted to do, without doing it well. In that single 
instance he seems to have mistaken his talent. 

Immediately after the collection of panegyrics 
which these volumes contain, follows the euloffium 
of Mr. Fox by Philopatris himself: and then a volume 
of notes upon a variety of topics which this eulogium 
has suggested. Of the laudatory talents of this War- 
wickshire patriot, we shall present our readers with a 
specimen. 

< Mr. Fox* though not sn adept in the use of political 
wiles, waa very unlikriy to be the dupe of them. He was 
conveivant in the way« ot man, as well as in the contents 
of books. He was acquainted with the peculiar language 
of stste$, their peculiar forms, and the grounds and effects 
of their ])eculiar usages. From his earliest youth, he had 
investigated the science of politics in the greater and the 
smaller scale; he had studied it in the records of history, 
boUi popular and rare— in the conferencesof ambassadorip— 
in the archive? of royal cabinets— in the minuter detail of 
memoirs — and in collected or straggling anecdotes of the 
wrangles, intrigues, and cabals, which, springing up in the 
secret recesses of court*, shed their banpful influence on 
the determinations of sovereigns, the fortune of favourites, 
and the tranquillity of kingdoms. But that statesmen ox 
all agea*, like priests of all nuigions, are in aU respects alike, 
is a doctrine the propagation of which he left, as sn inglori- 
ous privilege, to the misanthrope, to the recluse, to the 
factious incendiary, and to the unlettered multitude. For 
himself, he thought it no very extraordinary stretch of 
penetration or charity, to admit that human naUtre is eveiT 
where nearly as capable of emulation in good, as in evil. 
He boasted of no very exalted heroism. In opposing the 
calmness and firmness of conscious integrity to the shuflUng 
and slippery movements, the feints in retreat, and feints in 
advance, the dread of being: over-reached, or detected in 
attempts to over-reach, and all the other humiliating and 
mortifying anxieties of the most accomplished proficients 
in the art of diplomacy. He reproached himself for no 
cuilt, when he endeavoured to obtain that respect and con- 
fidence which the human heart unavoidably feela in its 
intevcourve wkh persons who neUhor wound our prlds^ nor 
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take aim at our l^ppineM^ in a war of hollow and ambigu- 
ous words. Re wa:* sensible of no weakness in believing 
that politicians who, after all, "know only as tlwv are 
known," may. like other human beings, be at tint the in- 
Toluntary creatures of cixcumHUnces, and seem inconigibie 
£rom the want of opportuniiios or iacitementd to correct 
themselTw; that, bereft of the pleas usually uiged in vin< 
dicalion of deceit, by men who are fearful of being de- 
ceived, they, in their official dealings with him, would not 
wantonly lavish the stores they had laid up for huck:.tering 
in a trafloc, which, ceasing to be profitable, would b^in to 
be infamous ; and that, possibly, here and there, if encour- 
aged by example, they might learn to prefer the shorter 
process, and surer results of jplain dealing, to the delays, 
the vexations, and the uncertain or transient success, both 
of old-fashioned and new-fangled chicanery/— (1.309 — ^211.) 

It is impossible to nad this singular book without 
being everywhere struck with the lofty and honourable 
feellDgs, the eolightened beneYolencey and sterling 
honesty with which it abounds. Its author is every< 
where the circumspect friend of those moral and reU. 
gious principles upon which the happiness of society 
rests. Though he is never timid, nor preiudiced, nor 
bigoted, his piety, not prudish and full ot antiquated 
and alfected tricks, presents itself with an earnest as- 
pect, and in a manly form ; obedient to reason, prone 
to investigation, and dedicated to honest purposes^— 
The writer, a clergyman, speaks of himself as a very 
independent man, who has always expressed his opin- 
ions without any fear of consequences, or any hope of 
bettering his condition. We sincerely believe he 
speaks the truth ; and revere him for the life he has 
led. Political independence— discouraged enough in 
these times among aU classes of men— is sure, in the 
timid profession ot the church, to doom a man to eter- 
naipoverty and obscurity. 

There are occasionally^ in Philopatris, a great vigour 
of stjle and felicity ot expression. His display of 
classical learning is quite unrivalled — ^his reading vari- 
ous and good : and we OMiy observe, at intervals, a 
talent for wit, of which he might have availed himself 
to excellent purpose;, had it been compatible with the 
dignified style in which he generally conveys his sen- 
timents. With all these excellent qualities of head 
and heart, we have seldom met with a writer nMre full 
of faults than Philopatris, There is on event recorded 
in the Bible, which men who write books stiouid keep 
constantly in their remembrance. Ic is there set forth, 
that many centuries ago, the earth was covered with 
a great flood, by which the whole of the human race, 
with the exception of one family, were destroyed. It 
appears also, that from thence, a great alteration was 
made in the longevity of mankind, who, from a range 
of seven or eight hundred years, which they enjoyed 
before the flood, were conuied to their present period 
of seventy or eighty years. This epoch in the history 
of man gave birth to the twofold division of the ante- 
diluvian and the postdiluvian style of writing, the lat- 
ter of which naturally contracted itself into those in- 
ferior limits which were better accommodated ta the 
abridged duration of human life and literary labour^— 
Now, to forget this event^ — to write without the fear 
of the deluge before his eyes, and to handle a subject 
as if mankind could lounge over a pamphlet for ten 
years, as before their submersion ,r— is to be guilty of 
the most grievous error into which a writer can possi- 
bly fall. The author of this book shoukl call m the 
aid of some brilliant pencil,, and cause the distressing 
scenes of the deluge to be portrayed in the most lively 
colours for his use.. He should gaze at Noah and be 
brief. The ark should constantly remind him of the 
little time there is left for reaaing; and he should 
learn, as they did in the ark, to crowd a great deal of 
matter into a very little compass. 

Philopatris must not only condense what he says in 
a narrower compass, bi\t he must say it in a more nat- 
ural manner. Some persons con neither stir hand nor 
foot without making it clear that they are thinking of 
themselves, and laying little traps for approbation. In 
the course of two long volumes, the Patriot of War- 
wick is ^rpetually studying modes and postures : — the 
subject is the second consideration, and the mode of 
expression the first. Indeed, whole pages together 
seem to be mere exercises upon the English language, 
H evince the copiousness of our synonymes and to 



•how the various methods in which the putd of fpeecfa 

can be marshalled and arrayed. This, which would 
be tiresome in the ephemeral productions of a newspa- 
per, is intolerable in two closely printed volumes. 

Again, strange as it may appear to this author to 
say so, he must not tall into the frequent mistake of 
rural jraUticians, by supposing that the understandings 
of all li^urope are occupied with him and his opinions. 
Uis ludicrous self-importance is perpetually desiro)'ing 
the eflfect of virtuous feeling ana just observation, 
leaving his readers with a disposition to laugh, where 
they might otherwise learn and admire. 

* I have been asked, why, after pointing out by name the 
persons who seemed to me most qualified for ref oxaxing our 
penal code, I declined mentioning such ecclesiastics as migfat 
with propriety be employed in preparing for the use of the 
churches a grave and impressive discourse on the authority 
of human laws ; and as other men may ask the same ques- 
tion which my friend did, I have determined, atter sume 
deliberation, to insert the sabstanoe of my answer in thb 
place. 

< if the pubUc service of our church should ever be di- 
rectly employed in giving effect to the sanctions of our 
penal code, the office of drawing up such a discour:^ as I 
have ventured to recommend would, I suppose, be as(>ignei) 
to more than one person. My ecclesiastical superiors will, 
I am sure, make a wise choice. But they will hardly con- 
demn me for saying, that the best sense expressed in tlie 
best language may be expected from the Binhops of LandaflV 
Lincoln, t^t. David's, Cloyne, and NorMieh, the Dean of 
Christ Church, and the President of Magdalen GoUc^, 
Oxford. I mean not to throw the slightest reproach u^n 
other dignitaries whom I have not mentioned. But 1 
should imagine that few of my enlightened contemporahes 
hold an opuiion difierent ftom my own, upon the mascuiins 
understanding of a Watson, the sound judgment of a Tcm* 
lin, the extensive erudition of a Buigess, the exquisite tasie 
and good nature of a Bennet, the calm and enlightened 
benevolence of a Bathorat, the various and valuable atum 
ments of a Cyril Jaclcson, or the learning, wisdom, inte^nty, 
and piety of a Martin Ruth.'— (pp. 634—625.) 

In the name of common modesty ^r what could it hav<* 
signified whether this author had ^iven a list of ecde 
siasticts whom he thought qualified to preach abosi 
human laws? what is his opinion worth f who called 
for it I who wanted it ? how many millions will be iH' 
fluenccd by it 7— ^ind who, oh gracious Heaven I who 
are a Burgess^ — a Tomlin,— a Dennett— a Cyril Jack- 
Sony— a Martin Rputh ? — A Tomf—R Jackf — a Harr)% 
— a Peter ' All good men cnougti in their generation 
doubtless they are. But what have they done for the 
broad a 7 what has any one of them perpetrated, which 
will make him be remembered, out of the sphere of lis 
private virtues, six months after his decease ? Surdy, 
scholars and gentlemen can drink tea with each other, 
and eat bread and butter, without all this laudator)- 
crackling, 

Philopatris has eixmloyed a great deal of time apoa 
the subject of capital punishments, and has evinced -j. 
great deal of very lan<uible tenderness and hamanitv in 
discussing it. We are scarcely, however, ccm verts lo 
that system which would totally abolish the puni^h• 
ment of death. That it is much too frequently inhicu 
ed in this country, we readily admit ; but we suspect ii 
will be always necessary to reserve it for the most }- r- 
nicious crimes. Death is the most terrible punishnu ii( 
to the common people, and therefore the most prf>vc:>- 
tivcr It does not peq>etually outrage the^lingb o.' 
those who are innocent, and likely to remain innoceau 
as would be the case from the spectacle of convii is 
working in the highroads and public places. Deatii is> 
the nK)st irrevocable pumshment, which is in's»uu)c 
sense a good ; for, however neccssaxj it might be m 
inflict labour and punishment for life, it would never to 
done. Kings and legislatures wouM take pit r after a 
great lapse of years ; the mmishment would be remii- 
ted, and its preventive efficacy, therefore, destroyed. 
We agree with Philopatris, that the exeeutioos should 
be more solemn ; but stUl the English are not of a very 
dramatic turn, and the thizi^ must not be got up too 
finely. Piiilopatris, and Mr. Jeremy Benthan before 
him, lay a vast stress upon the jpromulgation of laws,- 
and treat the inattention of the Ejiglish government to 
tills point as a serious evil. It may be so— but we do 
not happen to remember any man punished for as of' 
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fence which he did not know to be an offence ; though i Marchmont, who left him his fiunilT pnpors, with an 
he might not know exactly the deflrree in which it was injunction to make use of them^ < if it should ever be- 



punishable. Who are to read the laws to the people ? I come necessary.' Among these papers was a narra- 

who would listen to them if they were read? who tive by Sir Patrick Hume, the earl's gprandfather, of 

would comprehend them it they listened i In a science the occurrences which bcfeli him and liis associates In 

like law there must be technical phrases known only to the unfortunate expedition undertaken by the Earl of 

professional men : business coiud not be carried on* Argyle in 1686. Mr. Fox, in detailing a history of 

without them: and of what avail would it be to repeat that expedition has passed a censure, as Mr. Rose 

Buch phrases to the people i Again, what laws ore to thinks, on the character of Sir Patrick ; and to obvi- 

be repeated, and in what j>]aces r Is a law respecting ate the effects of that censure, he now finds it * neces- 



the number of threads on the shuttle of a Spitalfields 
weaver to be read to the com-growers of the Isle of 
Thanet ? If not, who is to make the selection ! If 
the law cannot be comprehended by listening to the 
viva voce repetition, is the reader to exj)lain it, and are 
there to be law lectures aU over the kingdom ? The 
fact is, that the evil docs not exist. Those who are 
not likely to commit the offence soon scent out the 
newly devised punishments, and have been long tho- 
roughly acquainted with the old ones. Of the nice 
applications of the law they are indeed ignorant ; but 
they purchase the requisite skill of some man whose 
bu&mess it is to acquire it ; and so they get into less 
mischief by trusting to others than they would do if 
they pretended to inform themselves. The people, it 
is true, are ignorant of the laws ; but they are ignorant 
inly ot' the la ws that do not concern them. A poacher 
iiaows nothing of the penalties to which he exposes 
himself by stealing ten thousand pounds from the pub- 
1 .0 . Commissioners of public boards are unacquainted 
with all the decretals of our ancestors respecting the 
wiring of hares ; but the one pockets his extra per 
c.^iita^e, and the other his leveret, with a perfect 
knowledge of the law»— the particular laws which it is 
liis business to elude. Philopatris will excuse us for 
(liifTm^ from^him upon a subject where he seems to 
entertain such strong opinions. We have a real res- 
]:txi for all his opinions : — ^no man could form them 
who had not a good heart and a sound understanding. 
If we have been severe upon his style of writing, it is 
because we know his weight in the conimonweolth : 
and we wish that the many young persons who justly 
aJmtre and imitate him should be turned to the difii- 
cult task of imitating his many excellencies, rather 
than the useless and easy one of copying his few de< 
fects. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE HISTORICAL WORK 
OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE CHARLES 
JAMES FOX. (Ediubukoh Review, 1809.) 

OtterratMM on the HUtorical Work of the Right Honourable 
Ckurlee Jame* Fox. By the Right Honourable George 
R.tx»e : pp. 215. With a Narrative of the Events lehich oe- 
nrrtd m the Enterprise of the Earl of Argyle in 1G85. By 
Sir Pairicli Hume. London, 180B. 
Thi9 is an extraordinary performance in itself ;— but 
the reasons assigned for its publication are still more 
extraordinary. A person of Mr. Rose's consequence. 
incfssaally occupied, as he assures us, • with official 
duties which take equally,* according to his elegant 
eiprpssion, < from the disembarrassment of the mind 
and the leisure of time,' thinks it absolutely necessary 
to explain to his country the motives which have led 
him to do so idle a thine as to write a book. He 
would not hove it supposed, however, that he could be 
templed to so questionable an act by any light or ordi- 
dmary consideration. Mr. Fox and other literary 
loungers may write from a love of fame, or a relish for 
literature ; but the official labours of Mr. Rose can only 
bp suspended by higher calls. All his former publica- 
tions, he informs us, originated in * a sense of pnblic 
duty ; and the present, is < an impulse of private Iriend- 
slim.' An ordinary reader may, perhaps, find some 
jliihculty in comprehending how Mr. Rose could be 
^fipelUd by private friendship' to publish a heavy 
quarto of political observations on Mr. Fox's history: 
--and for our own part, we must confess, that after 
the most diligent perusal of his long explanation, we 
do not in the least comprehend it yet. The explana- 
won. however, which is very curious, it is our duty to 
teybefore our readers. 
Mr. Rose was mncfa. patronizad by the late Earl of 



sary' to publish this volume. 

All this sounds very chivalrous and affectionate ; but 
we have three little remarks to make. In the first 

{ilace, Mr. Fox passes no censure on Sir Patrick Hume, 
n the second place, this publication does by no means 
obviate the censure of which Mr. Rose complains. 
And, thirdly, it is utterly absurd, to ascribe Mr. Rose's 
part of the volume, 'm which Sir Patrick Hume is 
scarcely ever mentioned, to any anxiety about hia re- 
putation. 

In the first place, it is quite certain that Mr. Fox 
passes no censure on Sir Patrick Hume. On the con- 
trary he says of hun, that * he had carly^distinguished 
himself in tnc cause of liberty ;' and afterwards rates 
him so very highly as to think it a sufficient reason for 
construing some tmnbtful points in Sir John Cochrane's 
conduct favourably, that ne had always acted in con. 
junction with Sir Patrick Hume, who is proved by the 
subsequent events, and. indeed, by the tcnoU tenour of 
hia lift and conduct^ to have been uniformly sincere and 
zealous in the cause of his country,* Such is the delibe- 
rate and imequivocal testimony which Mr. Fox has 
borne to the character of this gentleman j and such the 
historian, whose ui\iust censures have compelled the 
Right Honourable George Rose to indite 250 quarto 
pages, out of pure regard to the injured memory of this 
ancestor of his deceased patron. 

Such is Mr. Fox's opinion, then, of Sir Patrick 
Hume ; and the only opinion he any where gives of his 
character. With regard to his conduct, he observes, 
indeed, in one place, that he and the other gentlemen 
encaged in the enterprise appear to have paid too little 
deference to the opmion or their noble leader i and 
narrates, in another that, at the breaking up of their 
little army, they did not even stay to reason with him, 
but crossed the Clyde with such as would follow them. 
Now, Sir Patrick's own narrative, so far from contra, 
dieting either of these statements, confirms them both 
in the most remarkable manner. There is scarcely a 
page of it that does not show the jealous and control- 
liner spirit which was exercised towards their leader ; 
ana with regard to the concluding scene, Sir Patrick's 
own account makes infinitely more strongly against 
himself and Sir John Cochrane, than the general state- 
ment of Mr. Fox. So far fYom staying to argue with 
their general before parting with him, it appears that 
Sir Patrick did not so much as see him ; and that 
Cochrane, at whose suggestion he deserted him, had in 
a manner ordered that unfortunate nobleman to leave 
their company. , The material words of the narrative 
are these: — 

*On coming down to Kilpatrick, I met Sir John (CochranoO 
with others •ccompanicing him ; who takewg mee hw the hamaf 
inmed mee, saying, My heart, goe you with me ? Whither goe 
you, said I ? Over Clido by boate, said he^— I : Wher is Ar- 
gyle ? I must see him«— He : He is gone away to his owne 
countrey, you cannot see hinu— 1 : How comes this change of 
resolution, and that wee went not together to Glasgow ?— He • 
It is no time to answer questions, but I shall satisfy you after* 
ward. To the boates wee comCf filled % and rowed over,' Ac. 
— • An honest gentleman who was present * told mee aitarwacd 
the manner of his parting with the Erie. Ar^le being in the 
roome with Sir John, the gentleman coming m, found confu- 
sion in the Erie's countenance and roeach. In end ho aaid. 
Sir John, I pray advise mee what shall 1 doe ; shall I goe over 
Glide with you, or shall I roe to mv owne countrey T Sir 
John answered, My Lord, I have told you my opinion ; fou 
have some Highlanders here about youj it is best fou got to 
four owns countrey wUh them,^U is to no purposs fir you 
to go over CUde, My tord^faire fro* tMO. Then csil'd the 
gontieman, Oowu away, 5tr ; who foOowed hm uiksn J smI 
wia hmJ^^ir P. Hume's JTarraHoe, pp. 63, 64. 

Such aie all the censures which Mr. Fox passes 
upon this departed worthy ; and oach the eoniradicHon 
which Mr. Rose now thmkn it necetiary to exhibit . It 
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Azgyle, afler his capture, did ezpress himMlfin tennt 
of sUroQff disapprobation both of Sir Patriclc Hume and 
of Sir John Cocnrane ; and said, that their isnorance 
and miKonduct were, though not detigntdly, the chief 
'*' ' " Mr. Fox neither adopts Bor re- 



it TsiTtnie that Mr. Foi, in the coarse of his nairatiTo. | it could not Itave accounted at all for the pQbHeatioD 
it unaer tlie necessity of meutioning, oo the credit of of Mr. Rose's book<<-the only thing to be aeconnted 
all the lustorians who have treated of the subject, that I for. The narmtive is giren as an appendix of 66 pag- 



of his failure. 
iects tills sentiment. He gives his own optaiion, as we 
baTo already seen, in terms of the liighest encomium, 
on the character of Sir Patrick Hume, and merely re- 
peats the expressions of Argyle as he found them in 
Woodrow and other historians, and as he was under 
the necessity of repeathig them, if he was to give any 
account of the last worobi of that unfortunate noble- 
man. It is this censure of Argyle, then, perhaps, and 
not any censure of Mr. Fox, that Mr. Rose Uitended to 
obviate by the publication before us. But, upon tliis 
supposition, how did the appearance of Mr. Fox's book 
constitute that fwccMtfy wnich compelled the tender 
oonscience of Lord Marctmiont's executor to give to 
the world this long-lost justification of lus ancestor? 
The censure did not appear for the first time in Mr. 
Fox's book. It was repeated during Sir Patrick's 
own life, in all the Pftpen of the time, and in all the 
historians since. Sir Patrick lived nearly forty rood 
years after this accusation of Argyle was made public ; 
and thirty-six of those rears in great credit, honour, 
and publicity. If he liaa thought that the existence or 
such an accusation constituted a kind of moral neeottity 
for the publication of iiis narrative, it is evident that 
he would himself have published it ; and if it was not 
necessary then, while he was alive, to sufier by the 
censure of liis leader, or to profit by its refutation, it 
is not easy to understand how it shouM be necessary 
now, when 130 years have elapsed Arom the date of it, 
and the bones of its author have reposed for nearly a 
century in their peaceful and honoured monument. 

Tlkat the narrative never was published before, 
though the censure, to which it is supposed to be an 
antidote, had been published for more tnan a century, 
is a pretty satisfactory proof that those who were 
most interested and best qualified to Judge, either did 
not consider the censure as very deadly, or the anti- 
dote as very efiectual. We are very well contented 
to leave it doubtful which of these was the case ; and 
we are convinced that all the readers of Mr. Rose's 
book will agree that it is still very doubtful. Sir Pat- 
rick, in ids namtive, no doubt, says that Argyle was 
extremely arrogant, self-willed, and obstmate ; but it 
it equally certam, that the earl said to him that he 
was Jealous, disobedient, and untractable. Both were 
men of honour and veracity ; and, we doubt not, be- 
lieved wiiat they said. Itis even possible that both 
may have said truly; but. at this distance of time, 
and with no new evidence but the averment of one of 
theparties.it would be altogether ridiculous to pre- 
tend to decide wliich may have come nearest to an im- 
partial statement. Before the publication of the pre- 
sent narrative, it is plain ttom woodrow, Burnet, and 
other writers, that considerable blame was generally 
laid on ArgTle for his peremptoriness and obstinacy ; 
and, now tnat the narrative is published, it is still 
more apparent than ever that he nad some ground for 
the chuges he made against his officers. The whole 
tenour of it shews that they were constantly in the ha- 
bit of cheddng and thwarting him ; and we have al- 
ready seen tliat it gives a very lame and unsatisfacto- 
nr account of their strange desertion of him, when 
toeir fortunes appeared to be desperate. 

It is perfectly plain, therefore, we conceive, that 
the publication of Mr. Fox's book constitutad nei- 
ther a necessity nor an intelligible inducement for 
the poblicatioQ of this narrative ; and that the nar- 
lative, now that it is published, has no tendency 
to remove any slight shade of censure that histo- 

3 may have thrown over the temper or prudence 
Sir Patrick Hume. But, even if aU tliis had 
been otherwise^if Mr. Fox had, for the first time, in- 
sinuated a censure on this defunct whig, snd if the 
narrative had contained the most complete refutation 
of such Si censure^— this miffht. indeed, liave account* 
•d for the publication of Sir Patrick's nanatlva ; but 



es to a volume of upwards of 900. *In publishing the 
narrative, Mr. Rose did not assume the character of 
* an author,' and was not called upon, by the responsi- 
bility of tliat character, to explain to the world his 
reasons for < submitting himself to their judgement.' 
It is only for his book, then, exclusive of the narra- 
tive, that Mr. Rose can be understood to be ofierinj^ 
any apology ; and the apology he offers is, that it 
sprung Arom the impulse of private fViendsfaip. When 
tne matter is looked into, however, it turns out, thst 
though private friendship may, by a great stretch, be 
supposed to have dictated the publication of the ap- 
pendix, it can by no possibility account, or help to ac- 
count, for the composition of the book. Na)[, the ten- 
dency and tenour of the book are such as this ardent 
and romantic friendship must neceswrily condemn. 
It contains nothing whatever in praise or in defence of 
8b Patrick Hume ; but it contains a very keen, and 
not a very candid, attack upon his party and his prin- 
ciples. Professing to be published from anxiety to 
vindicate and exalt the memory of an insurgent revo- 
lution whig, it consists almost entirely of an attempt 
to depredate whiff jprinciples, and openly to decry 
and vilify such of Mr. Fox's ophiions as Sir Patrick 
Hume constantly exemplified in his actions. There 
never was an eiEoct, we oelieve, imputed to so Impro- 
bable a cause. 

Finally, we may ask, if Mr. Rose's view, in this 
nublication, was merely to vindicate the memory of 
Sir Patrick Hume, why he did not put into Mr. F^'s 
hands the information which would have rendered all 
vindication unnecessary ? It was known to all the 
world, for several years, that Mr. Fox was engaged in 
the histonr of that period ; and if Mr. Rose resUy 
thouffht that the papers in his custody gave a differ- 
ent view of Sir Patrick's conduct from ttiat exhibited 
in the printed authorities, was it not his duty to pat 
Mr. Fox upon his guard ac[aiiist bein|^ misled by them, 
and to communicate to him those mvahiable doa}> 
meats to which he could have access in no other way ? 
Did he doubt that Mr. Fox would have candour to 
state the truth, or that he would have suted with 
pleasure any thing that could exalt the character of a 
revolution whig ? Did he imagine that any statement 
of his could ever obtain equal notoriety ana effect wiih 
a statement in Mr. Fox's nistoiy ? Or did he poorij 
witlihold this information, that he might detract from 
the value of that history, and have to boast to the pub* 
lie that there was one point upon which he was better 
informed than that illustrious statesman f As to tlie 
preposterous apology which seems to be hinted at m 
the book itself, vix., that it was Mr. Fox's business to 
have asked for these papers, and not Mr. Rose's lo 
have offered them, we shall only observe, that it 
stands on a point of etiquette^ which would scarcely 
be permitted to govern the civilities of tradesmen • 
wives ; and that it seems not a little unreasonable to 
lay Mr. Fox under the necessity of asking for papers, 
the very existence of which he could have no reason 
to expect. This Narrative of Sir Patrick Hume has 
now lain in the archives of his family for 130 years, 
unknown and unsuspected to all but its immediate 
proprietor ; and, distinguished as Sir Patrick wai in 
tiis day in Scotland^ it certainly does not imply sny 
extraordinary stupuUty in Mr. Fox, not to Iraow^ by 
intuition, that there were papers of his existence 
which might afford him some fight on the subject of 
his history. 

We may appear to have dwelt too Ions on these 
preliminary considerations, since the faitrniac value 
of Mr. Rose's observations certainly will not be effect- 
ed by the truth or the fallacy of the motives he bas 
assigned for publishing them. It is impossible, hov. 
ever, not to see that, when a writer assigns a fsL^e 
motive for his coming forward, he is commimly con- 
scions that the real one is discremtable ; and that to ex- 
pose the hollowness of such a pretence, is to lay the 
foundation of a wholesome distrust of his generaffair- 
ness and temper. Any body certainly had a right to 
publish vemaiks on w. Fox's ww fc and aobodya 
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b0tt«riUbtthwlCi.&<Mi MdiflMlMatttlifidMMO- 
ly, that all the habits and coniiectioiia of his life had 
Jed him to with to fee that work diecieditedy no one 
would have been entitled to complain of hit exertions 
in the cause. When he chooses to disguise this mo- 
tive, however, and to assign another which does not 
at all account for the phenomenon, vre are so (kr from 
forgetting the existence of the other, that we are in» 
temally convinced of its being much stronger than we 
should otherwise have suspected ; and that it is only 
dissembled, because it exists in a degree that could 
not have been decently avowed. For the same reason, 
therefore, of enabling our readers more distinctly to 
appreciate the intellect snd temper of this right hon- 
ourable author, we must say a word or two more of 
his Introduction, before proceeding to the substance of 
his remarks. 

Besides the edifying history of his motive for wri- 
ting, we are favoured, in that singular piece, with a 
number of his opinions upon points no way connected 
with Mr. Fox or his history ; and with a copious ac- 
count of his labours and studies m all kinds of juridic- 
al and constitutional learning In order to connrm an 
opinion that a minute knowledge of our ancient history 
as not necessary to understand our actual constitution, 
he takes an unmtelligible survey of the progress of our 
government, from the days of King iUifred,— and 
quotes Lord Coke, Blowden, Doomsday Book, Loxd 
£llesmere, Rymer's Fcedera, Dugdale's Origines, the 
Rolls of Parliament, Whitelock, and Abbot's Records ; 
but, above all, < a report which / made several years 
ago on the state of the records in my custody.' He 
then goes on, in the most obliging manner, to inform 
his renders that < Yerto's Account of the Revolutions of 
Rome has been found very useful by persons who have 
read the Roman History ; but the best model that I 
have met with for such a work as appears to me to be 
much wanted, is a short History of Foland, wliich I 
translated nearly forty years ago. but did not publish ; 
the manuscript of which his m^esty at the time did 
me the honour to accept ; and it probably is still in his 
majesty's library.' — Introduction, pp. xxiv. xxv. 

Truly all this is very interesting, and very much to 
the pozpose :>-but scarcely more so than eight or nine 
pages tnat follow, conl^xng a long account of the 
conversations which Lord Marchmont had with Lord 
Bolingbroke, about the politics of Queen Anne's min- 
isters, and which Mr. Rose now gives to the world 
from his recollection of various conversations between 
himself and Lord Marchmont. He tells us, moreover, 
that accustomed as he has been to cfficial accuracy in 



he has been more scru^ous than he would otherwise 
have been in ascertaining the grounds of his animad- 
▼ersioDS on the work of his great rival ;— and that, 
notwithstanding all this anxietTj and the want of < dis- 
embarrassment of mind' and 'leisure of time,' he has 
compiled this volume in about as many vtekt as Mr. 
Pox took fears to the work on which it comments J 

For the Observatkms themselves, we must say that 
we have perused them with considerable pleasure — 
not certamly from any extraorduiary gratification 
which we derived from the justness of the sentiments, 
or the elegance of the style, but from a certain agree- 
able surprise which we experienced on finding how 
few parts of Mr. Fox's doctrine were considered as 
Tubierable. even by Mr. Rose ; and in how large a pro- 
portion of his freest and strongest observations that 
jealous observer has expressed nis most cordial con- 
currence. The Right Honourable George Rose, we 
rather believe, is commonly considered as one ot the 
least whiggish or democtatical of all the public char- 
acters who have lived in our times ; and ne has him- 
self acknowledged, that a long habit of political oppo- 
sition to Mr. Fox had perhaps given him a stronger 
bias against his favourite doctrines than he might 
otherwise have entertafaied. It was, therefore, no 
sfiriit consolation to us to find that the true principles 
of English liberty had made so great a progress in the 
<»^jiioBs of all men in upper life, as to extort such an 
«iiqde sdmlBston of them, eren ttcm a person of Mr. 
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that the same justness and liberality of thmkmg an 
by no means general among the more obscure rataia* 
era of party throughout the country, we think it may 
not be without its use to quote a few of the pasaasea 
to wluch we have alluded, just to let the vulgar tones 
in the provinces see how much of their ftvourite doc- 
trines has been abjured by their more entightened 
chief and leaders in the seat of sovemment. 

In the first place, there are afi the passages Y which 
it would be useless and tedious to recite) in wluch the 
patriotism and public virtue of Sir P. Hume are held 
up to the admiration of posterity. Now, Sir P. Hume, 
that true and sincere lover of h£» country, whose ' taL 
ents and virtues his sovereign acknowleoged and re- 
warded,' and ' whose honours have been attended by 
the sufirage of his country and the approbation of good 
men,' was, even in the reign of Chanes, concerned in 
designs analogous to those of Russell and Sydney ^— 
and, very soon after the accession of James, ana (as 
Mr. Rose thinks) before thai monarch had done any 
thing in the least degree blamable, rose up openly ill 
arms, and endeavoured to stir up the people to oyei^ 
throw the existing government. £ven Mr. Fox hesi- 
tates as to the wisdom and the virtue of those engaged 
in such enterprises ^—and yet Mr. Rose, professing to 
see danger in that virriter's excessive zeal for liberty, 
writes a book to extol the patriotism of a premature 
insurgent. 

After this, we need not quote our author's warmpan- 

lyrics on the Revolution — ^^that gloriout event to 
which the measures of James nteeuarUy led,'-~or on 
the character of Lord Sommers, < whose wisdom, tat 
ents, political courage and tirtue, would alone have 
been sufficient to insure the success of that measure.* 
It may surprise some of his poUtiaU admirers a little 
more, however, to &id him professing that he < concure 
with Mr. Fox as to the expediency of the bill of exdn* 
sion,' (that boldest and most decided of all wliig mea- 
sures); and thinks * that the events which took Place 
in the next reign afibrd a strong justification or the 
conduct of the promoters of tliat measure.' When his 
tory friends have digested that sentiment, they may 
look at his patriotic mvectives against the degrading 
connection of the two last of the Stuart princes with 
the court of France ; and the * scandalous profligacy by 
which Charles and his successor betrayed the best &d^ 
terests of their country for miserable stipends. There 
is sometlung very edifying, indeed, though we should 
fear a little alarming to courtly tempers, in the warmth 
with which our author winds up nis diatribe on this 
interesting subject. ' Every one,' he observes, ' who 
carries on a clandestine corre^>ondence with a foreign 
power, in matters touching the mterests o: Great 
Britain, is primd fade guilty of a neat moral, ss well 
as political, crime. If a sumect, he is a traitor to his 
king and his country ; and if a monarch keiea traitor 
to the crown tchich he meartj and to the empire which 
he governs. There may, by possibility, be circum- 
stances to extenuate the tbrnier ; there can be none to 
lessen our detestation of the latter .'^(pp. 149, 160.) 

Conformably to these sentiments, Mr. Hose express 
es his concurrence with all that Mr. Fox says of the 
arbitrary and oppressive measures which distinguish- 
ed the latter put of Charles's reign ^—declares that 
* he has manirested great temperance and forbearance 
in the character which he gives of Jefieries ; — and vn- 
deretated the enormity of the cruel and detesuble pro- 
ceedinn of the Scottish government, in its unheara of 
acts of power, and ttie miseries and persecutions 
which it inflicted ;>-admits that Mr. Fox's work treat- 
ed of a period * in which the tyranny of the eeveretgn at 
home was not redeemed by any glory or success 
abroad »— and speaks of the Revolution as the em 
< when the ftill measure of the monarch^e fyramtUtd 
ueurpaHone made reeietanu a duty wtromoum to SMfy 
eonetderation of personal or public danger.' 

It is scarcely possible, we conceive, to read these, 
and many other passages which might be quoted 
fW>m the work before us, without taking the author 
for a wbig ; and it certafaily is not easy to comptehend 
how the writer of them could quarrel with any thing 
in Mr. Fox's history, for want of deference sndTi 
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atlon for the mooaichial pan of our constitution. To 
say the truth, we have not always been able to satis- 
f y ourselves of the worthy author's consistency ; and 
holding, as we are inclined to do, that his natural and 
genuine sentiments are liberal and manly, we can on- 
ly account for the narrowness and unfairness of some 
of his remarks, by supposing them to originate from 
the habits of his practical politics, and of that long 
course of opposition, in which he learned to consider 
it a duty to his party to discredit every thing that 
came from the advocate of the people. We shall now 
say a word or two on the remarks themselves, which, 
as we have already noticed, will be found to be infi- 
nitely fewer, and more insi^iiicant, than any one, 
lookmg mereljr at the bulk of the volume, could pos- 
sibly havo conjectured. 

llie first, of any sort of importance, is made on 
those passages in which Mr. Fox calls the execution 
of the king 'a far less violent measure than that of 
Lord Straflbrd ;* and says, * that there was something 
in the splendour and magnanimity of the act, which 
has served to raise the character of the nation In the 
opinion of Europe in general.' Mr. Rose takei great 
onence at both these remarks ; and says, that the 
constitution itself was violated by the execution of the 
king, while the case of Lord Strafford was but a pri- 
vate uijurv. We are afVaid Mr. Rose does not per- 
fectly understand Mr. Fox, — otherwise it would be 
difficult not to agree with him. The grossness of 
Lord Strafford's case consisted in this, that a bill of 
attainder was brought in, after a regular proceeding 
by impeachment had been tried against him. He was 
substantially acquitted, by the most unexceptionable 
process known in our law, b^ore the bill of attainder 
came to declare him guilty, and to punish him. There 
was here, therefore, a most flagrant violation of- all 
law and justice, ana a precedent for endless abuses 
and oppressions. In the case of the king, on the 
other hand, there could be no violation of settled rules 
or practice ; because the case itself was necessarily 
out'of the purview of every rule, and could be drawn 
into no precedent. The constitution, no doubt, was 
necessarily destroyed or suspended by the trial ; but 
Mr. Rose appears to forget that it had been destroyed 
or suspended before, by the uur, or by the acts of the 
king which brought on the war. If it was lawful to 
fight against the king, it must have been lawful to 
take him prisoner : after he was a prisoner, it was 
both lawful and necessary to consider what should be 
done with him; and every deliberation of this sprt 
had all the assumption, and none of the fairness of a 
trial. Yet Mr. Rose has himself told us, that < there 
arc cases in which resistance becomes a paramount 
duty ;' and probably is not prepared to say, that it 
was more violent and criminal to drive King James 
from the throne in 16S8, than to wrest all law and jus- 
tice to take the life of Lord Strafford in 1641. Yet 
the constitution was as much violated by the forfeit- 
ure of the one sovereign, as by the trial and execution 
of the other. It was impossible that the trial of King 
Charles might have terminoted in a sentence of mere 
deprivation ; and if James had fought against his peo- 
ple, and been conquered, he might have been tried 
and executed. The constitution was gone for the 
time, in both cases, as soon as force was mutually ap- 
pealed to ; and the violence that followed thereafter, 
to the person of the monarch, can receive no aggrava- 
tion from any view of that nature. 

With regard, again, to the loyal horror which Mr. 
Rose expresses, when Mr. Fox speaks of the splen- 
dour and magnanimity of the proceedings against the 
king, it is probable that this zealous observer was not 
aware, that his favourite ' prerogative writer,' Mr. 
Hume, had used the same, or stiU loftier expressions, 
in relation to the same event. Some of the words of 
that loyal and unsuspected historian are as follows : — 
< the pomp, the digmty, the ceremony of this transac- 
tion, correspond to the greatest conceptions that are 
suggested in the annals of human kind ; — the dele- 
gates of a great people sitting in judgment upon their 
supreme magistrate, and trying him for bis misinan- 
agement and breach of trust.'* Cordially as we agree 
* Hums't Biftorj, voL vii. p. 141. 



with Mr. Fox in the tmprofitable seyerity of this ex- 
ample, it is impossible, we conceive, for any one to 
consider the great, grave, and solemn movement di 
the nation that lea to it, or the stem and dispassion- 
ate temper in wliich it was conducted, without feeling 
that proud contrast between this execution and that 
of aU other deposed sovereigns in history < — ^which led 
Mr. Fox, in common with Mr. Hume^ and every other 
writer on the subject, to make use ot the expressions 
which have been alluded to. 

When Mr. Rose, in the close of his remarks upon 
this subject, permits himself to insinuate, that if Mr. 
Fox thought such high praise due to the publicity, &c. 
of King Charles's trial, lie must have felt unbounded 
admiration at that of Lewis XVI., he has laid himself 
open to a charge of such vulgar and uncandid unfair- 
ness, as was not to have been at all expected from a 
person of his rank and description. If Lewis XVI, 
had been openly in arms agamst his people — ^if the 
Convention nad required no other victim — and had 
settled into a regular government as soon as he was 
retnoved — there might have been more room for a 

Sirallel— to which, as the fact actually stands, every 
riton must listen with indignation. Lewis XVI. was 
wantonly sacrificed to the rage of an insane and blood- 
thirsty taction, and tossed to the executioner among 
the common supplies for the guillotine. The publicity 
and parade of his trial wore assumed from no love oi 
justice, or sense of dignity ; but from a low principle 
of profligate and clamorous defiance to every thuig 
that had become displeasing : and ridiculous and La- 
credible as it "Would appear of any other nation, we 
have not the least doubt that a certain childish emu- 
lation of the avenging liberty of the English had its 
share in producing this paltry copy of our grand and 
original aaring. The insane coxcombs who blew out 
their brains, after a piece of tawdry declamation, ia 
some of the provincial assemblies^ were about as like 
Cato or Hannibal, as the trial and execution of Lewis 
was like the condemnation of King Charles. Our re- 
gicides were serious and original at least, in the bold, 
bad deeds which they committed. The regicides of 
Franco were poor theatrical imitators — intoxicated 
with blood and with power, and incapable even of 
forming a sober estimate of the guUt or the conse- 
quences of their actions. Before leaving this subject, 
we must remind our readers that Mr. Fox unequivo^ 
cally condemns the execution of the king ; and spends 
some time in showing that it was excusable neither 
on the ground of present expediency nor future warn- 
ing. After he had finished that statement, he pro- 
ceeds to say, that notwithstanding what the more 
reasonable part of mankind may think, it is to be 
doubted, whether the proceeding has not served to 
raise the national character in the eyes of foreigners, 
&c. ; and then goes on to refer to the conversations he 
had himself witnessed on that subject abroad. A man 
must be a very zealous royalist, indeed, to dlsbeliere 
or be offended with this. 

Mr. Rose's next observation is in favour of General 
Monk ; upon whom he is of opinion that Mr. Fox has 
been by tar too severe — at the same time that he fails 
utterly in obviating anv of the grounds upon which 
that severity is justified. Monk was not responsible 
alone indeed, for restoring the king, without taking 
any security for the people; but. as wielding the 
whole power of the army^ by which that restoration 
was effected, he is certainly chiefty responsible for 
that most criminal omission. As to his indifference 
to the fate of his companions in arms, Mr. Rose does, 
indeed, 4}uote the testimony of his chaplainy who wrote 
a complimentary life of his patron, to prore that, on 
the trial of the regicides, be behaved with great mo- 
deration. We certainly do not rate this testimony 
very highly ; and do think it far more than compen- 
sated by that of Mrs. Hutchinvon, who, in the life of 
her husband, says, that on the first proceedings against 
the regicides in the House of Commons, • Monk sate 
still, and had not one word to interpose tor any man, 
but toas as forward to set vengeance on foot as any on* J* 
And a little afterwards she adds, apparently from her 
own personal knowledge and obseryation, that < bo- 
• Life of Cok>nel Hntchiasoa, ip. 3TS. 
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fore ihe prisoneTs were brought to the Tower, Monk 
aod his wife came one eyening to the garden , and 
caused them to be brought down, only to stare at 
them — ^which was such a behaviour for that man, who 
had betrayed so many of those that had honoured and 
trusted him, &c., as no story can parallel the inhu- 
manity of.^* 

With regard again to Mr. Fox's charge of Monk's 
tamely acquiescing in the insults so meanly put on 
the illustrious corpse of his old commander filake, it is 
perfectly evident, even from the authorities referred 
to by Mr. Rose, that Blake's body was dug up by the 
king's order, among others, and removed out or the 
hallowed precincts of Westminster, to be reinterred 
with twenty more, in one pit at St. Margaret's. 

But the chief charge is, that on the trial of Argyle, 
Monk sj>ontaneously sent down some confidentizu let- 
ters, which turned the scale of evidence against that 
unfortunate nobleman. This statement, to which Mr. 
Fox is most absurdly blamed for giving credit, is made 
on the authority of the three historians who lived 
nearest to the date of the transaction, and who all re- 
port it as quite certain and notorious. These histo- 
rians are Burnet, Baillie, and Cunningham ; nor are 
they contradicted by one writer on the subject^ ex- 
cept Dr. Campbell, who, at a period comparatively 
recent, and without pretending to have discovered any 
new document on the subject, is pleased to disbelieve 
them upon certain hypothetical and argumentative 
reasons of his ovra. These reasons Mr. Laing has 
examined and most satisfactorily obviated in his his- 
tory i and Mr. Rose has exerted incredible industry 
to aefend. The Scottish records for that period have 
perished ; and for this reason, and because a collec- 
tion of pamphlets and newspapers of that age, in Mr. 
Rose's possession^ make no mention of the circum- 
stance, he thinks fit to discredit it altogether. If this 
kind of scepticism were to be indulged, there would 
be an end of aU reliance on history. In this particu- 
lar case, both Burnet and Baillie speak quite positive- 
ly, from the information of cotemporaries ; and state 
a circumstance that would very well account for the 
silence of the formal accounts of the trial, if any such 
had been preser^-ed, viz., that Monk's letters were 
not produced till atier tne evidence was finished on 
both sides, and the debate begun on the result ; — an 
irregularity, by the way, by much too gross to have 
been charged against a pubHc proceeding without any 
foundation. 

Mr. Rose's next observation is directed rather 
agabist Judge Blackstone than against Mr. Fox ; and 
«.is meant to show, that this learned person was guilty 
of great innaccuracy in representing the year 1679 as 
the era of good laws and bad govomment. It is quite 
impossible to follow him through the dull details and 
feeble disputations by whioh he labours to make it 
appear that our laws were not very good m 1679, and 
that they, as well as the administration of them, were 
much mended after the Revolution. Mr. Fox's, or 
rather Blackstone's remark is too obviously and strik- 
ingly true in substance, to admit of any argument or 
lllustration.f 

The next charge against Mr. Fox is for saying, that 

* Life of Colonel HiAchiiuon, p. 378. 

t Mr. Rose talks a rreat deal, and very justly, about the 
ndvanta^s of the judges not being removable at pleasure ; 
and, with a great air of erudition, infonm us, that after 6th 
Charles, all the oonmissioners were made quamdiu nobia pla^ 
cuerit. Mr. Rose's researches, we fear, do not often go beyond 
the records in his cu!»tody. If he had looked into Rushworth's 
Collection, he would have found, that, in 1641, King Charles 
agreed to make the commission, quamdiu »« hate getserint ; 
and that some of those illegally removed in the following 
reign, though not officiating in court, still retained certain 
l\inctiotts in consequence of that appointment. The follow- 
ing is the passage, at p. 1965, voL iiL of Ruskworth : * After 
the passing of these votes (16th December, 1640) against the 
Judges, and transmitting them to the House of Peers, and their 
eoncurring with the House of Commons therein, an address 
was made to the king shortly after, that his majesty, for the 
flitare, would not make any judge by patent during' fUasurt ; 
but that they may hold their Places hereafter, qumdm tt heme 

etfsrmt ; and las miyesty d»d rettOf grimi the aame. And in 
speech to both howea ofParUaineut, at the time of giving 



if Charles II.'s minlsteiB betrayed iiim, he betrayed 
them in return ; keeping, f^om some of them at least, 
the secret of what he was pleased to call his religion, 
and the state of his connections with France. After 
the furious attack which Mr. Rose has made in ano- 
ther place upon this prince imd his French connec- 
tions, it is rather surprising to see with what zeal he 
undertakes his defence agamst this very venial sort of 
treachery, of concealing his shame trom some of hia 
more respectable ministers. The attempt, however, 
is at least as unsuccessful as it is unaccountable. Mr. 
Fox says only, that some of the ministers were not 
trusted with the secret ; and both Dalrymplc and 
Macpherson say, that none but the Catholic counsel- 
lors were admitted to this confidence. Mr. Rose mut- 
ters, that there is no evidence of this ; and himself 
produces an abstract of the secret treaty between 
Lewis and Charles, of May, 1670, to which the sub- 
scriptions of four Catholic ministers of the latter are 
affixed ! 

Mr. Fox is next taxed with great negligence for say- 
ing, that he does not know what proof there is of 
Clarendon's being privy to Charles receiving money 
ftom France ; and very long quotations tfte inserted 
from the correspondence printed by Dalrymple and 
Macpherson, — which do not prove Clarencfon's know- 
ledge of any money being receivedf though they do 
seem to establish, that he must have known of its be- 
ing stipulated for. 

After this comes Mr. Rose's grand attack ; in which 
he charges the historian with his whole heavy artil 
lery of arsrument and quotation, and makes a vigorous 
efifort to drive him from the position, that the early 
and primary object of James's reign was not to esta- 
blish popery in this country, but in the first place to 
render himself absolute: and that, for a considerable 
time, he does not appear to have aimed at any thing 
more than a complete toleration for his own religion. 
The grounds upon which this opinion is maintained 
by Mr. Fox are certainly very probable. There is, in 
the first place, his zeal lior the Church of England du- 
ring his brother's life, and the violent oppressions by 
winch he enforced a Protestant test in Scotland ; se- 
condly, the fact of his carrying on the govemmcut and 
the persecution of nonconformists by Protestant min- 
isters ; and, thirdly, his addresses to his Parliament, 
and the tenour oi much of his correspondence with 
Lewis. In opposition to this, Mr. Rose quotes an in- 
finite variety of passages from Barillou's correspon- 
dence, to show in general the unfeigned zeal of this 
unfortunate prince for his religion, and his constant 
desire to glorify and advance it. Now, it is perfectly- 
obvious, in the first place, that Mr. Fox never intcna- 
ed to dispute James's zeal for popery ; and, in the se- 
cond place, it is very remarkable, that in the first 
seven passages quoted by Mr. Rose^ nothing more is 
said to be in the king's contemplation than the com- 
plete toleration of that religion. < The free exercise 
of the Catholic religion in their own houses,' — the 
abolition of the penal laws against Catholics, — ^ the 
free exercise of that religion,' &c. &c are the only 
objects to which the zeal of the king is said to be di- 
rected ; and it is not till after the suppression of Mon 
mouth's rebellion, that these phrases are exchanged 
for < a resolution to establish the Catholic religion J or 

his royal assent to two bills, one to take away the High Com- 
mission Court, and the other the Court of Star-Chamber, and 
regulating the power of the council table, he hath this passage : 
"Ifyott consider what I have done this Parliament, discon- 
tents will not sit in your hearts ; for I hope you remember 
that I have granted that the judges shall hereafter hold their 
places quamdiu st beue raserintJ" And likewise, his gracious 
majesty King Charles the Second observed the same rule and 
method in granting patents to judces, guamdm at dene ^cste- 
rint; as appears ut>on record in the rolls : viz., to Sergeant 
Slide to be Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench, Sir Orlan- 
do Bridgeman to be Lord Chief Baron, and afterwards to be 
Lord Chief Justice of Common Pleas; to Sir Robert Foster, 
and others. Mr. Sergeant Archer, now living, lutiunXkaianii^ 
kia renuvalt still enjofs kis patentf beinff fuamdiu n bene gu- 
strint ; and receives a ghare in Ike profits of the eourty as to 
fees and other proceedings, by virtue of hie said patent: and 
hlinMBeitiMediA Uum Ones, Ae^es ajadg* of tlMt oowt.' 
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* to get that reUgion established ;' though it would be 
lair, perhaps, to interpret some even of these phrases 
with reference to those wliicb precede them in the 
correspondence ; especially as, in a letter ftom Lewis 
to Barillon, so late as 20th August, 1085, he merely 
urges the great expediency of James establishing * tht 
free exercue* of that religion. 

After all, in reality, there is not much substantial 
difference as to this point between the historian and 
his observer. Mr. f^x admits most explicitly, that 
James was zealous in the cause of popery ; and that 
after Monmouth's execution, he made attempts equal- 
ly violent and undisguised to restore it. Mr. Rose, 
on the other hand, admits that he was exceedingly 
desirous to render himself absolute ; and that one 
ground of his attachment to popery probably was, its 
natural al&niiy with an arbitrary government. Upon 
which of these two objecu he set the chief value, and 
which of them he wished to make subservient to the 
other, it is not perhaps now very easy to determine. 
In addition to the autnorities referred to by Mr. Fox, 
however, there are many more which tend directly to 
show that one great ground of his antipathy to the 
reformed religion was, his conviction that it led to 
rebellion and republicanism. There are very many 
passages in BariUou to this effect ; and, indeed, the 
iMirden of all Lewis's letters is to convince James that 

* the existence of monarchy' in Ensland depended on 
the protection of the Catholics. Barillon says ^Fox 



App.p. 125), that < the king often declares publicly, 
that all Calvinists are naturally enemies to royalty, 
and above all, to royalty in England.' And Burnet 
observes (vol. I. p. TO), that the kmg told liim, < that 
among other prejudices he had against the Protestant 
religion, this was one, that his brother and himself 
beinff in many companies in Paris incognito (during 
the Commonwealth), where there were Protestants, he 
found they were all alienated from them, and great ad- 
mirers of Cromwell ; so hi bdieved thty were all r^beU 
in their hearts? It will not be forgotten either, that 
in his first address to the council, on his accession, he 
made use o( those memorable words i-^ I know the 
principles of the Church of England are (br monarchy, 
and thtr^ore I shall always take care to defend and 
support it.' While he retained tUs opinioD of its loy- 
alty, accordingly, he did defend and support it ; and 
did persecute all dissidents from its doctrme, at least 
as violently as he afterward did those who opposed 
popery, it was only when he found that the orthodox 
doctrines of non-resistance and iua divintim would not 
go all lengths, and that even the bishops would not 
send his proclsmation to their clergy, that he came to 
elass them with the rest of the heretics, and to rely 
entirely upon the slavish votaries of the Roman super- 
stition. 

The next set of remaAs is introduced for the pur- 
pose of showing that Mr. Fox has gone rather too far, 
m stating that the object both of Charles and James 
in takins money from Lewis, was to render themselves 
Independent of'^Parliament . and to enable them to gov- 
ern without those assembhes. Mr. Rose admits that 
this was the point which both monarch were duiroue 
of attaining ; and merely says, that it does not appear 
that either of them expectea that the calling of Par- 
liaments could be entirely dispensed with. There 
certainly is not here any worthy subject of conten- 
tion. 

The next point is, as to the sums of money which 



I ken Mr. Fox's confidence ki hit aoenncj. T^ sat 
swer to which obviously is, that his mere dis^uaiestj. 
^ where his private interest was concemed, can affoid 
no reason for doubting his accuracy, where it was not 
a^ected. 

iln ,tbe concluding section of his remarks, Mr. Ross 
resumes his eulogittm on Sir Patrick HuiKla,--4ntrodu- 
ce9 a splendid encomium on the Marquis cffMontrose, 
—brings authority to show, that torture was used to 
extort confession m Scotland even after the Revohir 
tion^— 4nd then breaks out into a high tory rant 
against Mr. Fox, for supposing that the cooncilloa 
who condemned Arsyle might not be very easy in 
their consciences, and for calling those who were hunt- 
ing down that nobleman's dispersed' followers < autho- 
rized '.assassins.' James, he says, was iHeir lattfid 
sovereign : and the parties in question having been in 
open rebellion, it was the evident duty pf all who had 
not joined wita them to suppress them. We are not 
very fond of arguiug general points of this nature ; and 
the question here is fortnoately special and simple. If 
the tyranny and oppression of James in Scotland— the 
unheard-ox enormity of which Mr. Rose owns that 
Mr. Fox has understated — had already given that 
country a far juster title to renounce him than Eng- 
land had in 1688, then Jsmes was net * their lawfol 
sovereign ' in any sense in which that phrase can be 
understood by a free people ; and those whose cov- 
ardice or despair made them submit to be the instni- 
ments of the tyrant's vengeance op one who had armed 
for 'their deliverance, may very innocently^ be pre- 
sumed^, have suffered some remorse for their com- 
pliance. With regard, a^ain. to the please of ' autho* 
rized assassins,' it is plam from the context of Mr 
Fox. that it is not applied to the regular forces acting 
agamst the remains of Argyle's armed followers, but 
to those individuals, whether military or not, who par- 
sued the disarmed and solitary fugitives, for the po»> 
poee of butchering them in cola blood, in their caverns 
and mountains. 

Such is the substance of Mr. Rose's obo^rvatiens ; 
which certainly do not appear to us of any consideia- 
ble value — though they indicate, throughoot, a Isnda- 
.ble industry, and a still more laudable consciousnen 
of inferiority,— together with (what we are determ- 
ined to believe) a natural disposition to liberality and 
moderation, counteracted by the littleness of party 
jealousy and resentment. We had noted a great num- 
ber of petty misrepresentations and small inaccara- 
cies ; but in a work which is not likely either to be 
much read, or long remembered, these things are not 
worth the trouble of correction. 

Though the book itself is very dull, however, we 



Barill<»i says he distributed to the whig leaders, as 
well as to the king's ministers. Mr. Rose is very lib. 
oral and rational on this subject ; and thinks it not un- 
fiair to doubt the accuracy of the accounts which this 
minister renders of his disbursements. He even quotes 
two passages fVom Mad. de Sevign^, to show that it 
was tne general opinion that he had enriched himself 
apreatly by his mission to England. In a letter written 
during the contfaiuance of that mission, she says, < Ba- 
xillon s'en va, fcc. ; eon emploi est admirahle eette an^ 
nie:U mongers cinqtuLtUe mittefnmcs ; mateUettit Mm 
9u lee prendre.* And after his nnal return, she says he 
fa old and rich, and looks without envy on the brilliant 
•ItiiatioiiofM.D'Ayaiia. The only iBforence he deawa 
ftm tte «MMiMi it, tint HilwM tow a Uttto^Mk 



must say that the Appendix is very entertaining. ' Sir 
Patrick^ narrative is clear and spirited ; but what de- 
lights us far more, is another and more domestic and 
miscellaneous narrative of the adventures of his fami- 
ly, from the period of Argyle's discomfitnre till their 
return in the train of King William. This is ftom the 
hand of Lady Murray, Sir Patrick's grand-daughter; 
and is mostly furnished from the information of her 
mother, his favourite and exemplary daughter. There 
is an air of cheerful magnanimity and artless goodness 
about this little history, which is extremely engaging; 
and a variety of traits of Scottish simplicity and home- 
liness of character, which recommend it, m a peculiar 
maimer, to our national feelings. Although we have 
already enlarged this article beyond its proper limits, 
we must give our readers a few specimens of this sm- 
gular chronicle. 

After Sir Patrick's escape, he made his way to his 
own castle, and was concealed for some time in a vanlt 
under the church, where his daughter, then a giri un- 
der twenty, went alone, every idght, with an heroic 
fortitude, to comfort and feed him. The gaiety, how- 
ever, which lightened tins perilous intarcoone, is to 
us still more admiraUe than its heroism. 

•She went every nif ht by hereeU; at mldiiifht» to ewry Ub 
vietaala and drink; and auyed with him aaloaf aa the eodd 
to fethemo befcro day. In all thii ttea, mr grandftthar 
ahowed no the aamocoMtart eoapoaaia aad Asorftilp— of 
mind that ho oortiwod t» powiw to hia daotk, whi^ w— t 
ihssiiafai|lNr««MVi aUwUAfMdfaiMssshsii 
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ftt>m hiia in « bifh defr«e. Oftm Hd a§f Imtgk Jkeartify i» 
UUU daH^fid haikiUlum^ at diflbrent aeeidBiito tCat kappened. 
She at that tioM had a terror for a churchyard, eapecially ia 
the dark, aa la not uBcommoa at her afe, by idle Dureery sto- 
ries ; bat when engaged by eoncem for her fkther, she atoja- 
bfed over the graves every night aioae, witbout fear of any 
kind entering ker thonghts, bat for soldiert and parties ia 
search of Uoh which the least muse or UMitioa of a leaf put lier 
hi terror for. The minister's house was near the cliurck. 
The first night she went, his dogs kept such a barkiag as put 
her in the utmost fear ^of a discovery. My grandmother 



Ibrthe minister nex*. duTi and,japon pretence of a mad^dog, 



got him t& hang all his d 



Ture was alao diAeuIty of get- 



ting victuals to earry him, without the servaato suspecting 
the only way it was done, was by stealiag it off her plate at 
dinner into her lap. Many a diverting story she has toM 
shout this» and other thii^ of the like nature. Her father 
liksd sheep's bead ; and, wkile the chUdran were eating their 
broth, she had conveyed most of one into her lap. When her 
brother Sandy (the late Lord Marehmoot) had done, he looked 

S) with aatoaishmeat, and said, ** Mother, win vou k>ok at 
rizsel ; wkile we have been eating our broth, she has eat up 
die whole sheep's head^" TM$ occutUmU §0 mmek arirtk 
esMiy tkem, tkmt kerj^tktrt at m^kt, wasmatiy nttrtmmtd 
hfUf 0Md dagirtd Smtdf mifkt *mm a aSare in Oe imsC'— 
App. p. [v.] 

They then tried to secret him in a low room in his 
own house ; and, for this purpose, to contrive a bed 
concealed under the floor, which this affectionate and 
hghuhearted girl secretly excavated herself, by 
scratchinff up the e^rth wuh her nails, ' till she left 
not a naifoQ her fingers,' and carrying it into the gar- 
den at niffht in bags. At last, however, they all got 
over to Holland, whe^e they seem to have lived in 
great pcyverty,— but in the same stjrle of magnanimous 
gaiety and cordial affection, of which some instances 
Hade been recited. This admirable young woman, 
who lived afterwards with the same simplicity of 
charsctef in the first society in Kngland, -seems to have 
exerted ncrself in a way that nothing but afi'ection 
could have rendered tolerable, even to one bred up to 
dnidgery. 

•All the time they were there,' (am his daughter,) 'there 
wu not a week my mother did not sit up two nights, to do the 
buiucas that was necessary. She went to the markot ; went 
to the miU to have their corn ground— which, it seems, is the 
way with good manngcrs there } dressed the linen { cleaned 
tte hoose } made ready dinner ; mended the children's stock- 
taigs, end other clothes ; made ivbat she could for them ; and, 
hi short, did every thing. Her sister Christian, who was a 
year or two younger, diverted her father and mother, and the 
rest, who ware fond of music. Oat of their small income, they 
' bought a harprichwd for little money (but is a Rucar*), now 
m my custody, and most valuable. My aunt played and sung 
well, and had a great deal <^ life and humour, but no turn to 
business. ThoiH^h my mother had the sam« qualificatioiu, 
•ad Uked it as well as she did, she was forced to drudge : and 
nMiqf jeftcs n$ed iopaaa bitwixi tJU twten tbomt their mger* 
sat ofCMMtfieaff-* p. [ix.] 

'Her brother soon afterwards entered into the Prince of 
Orange's gaards : and her constant attention was 10 have him 
q»pear right in his linen and dress. They wore little ipoint 
cravats and caffii, which many a night she sat up to have u as 
food order for him as any in the place ; and one of their great- 
est expenses was in dressing him as be ought to be. As their 
hDOse was always Aill of the unfortunate banished people like 
themselves, they seldom went to dinner without three, or four, 
or five of them to share with them ; aad many a hundred times 
have I heard her say she could never look back upon their 
manner of living there, without thinking it a miracle. They 
had no want, but plen^ of everything they desired, and much 
contentment \ ana always declared it the most pleasing part of 
hsr life, though they were not without their little distresses; 
ha to Hnam Mcy leers rather foket tham gritvaneu. The pro- 
fessors and men of learning m the place came often to see my 
Srandfother. The best entertainment he could give them was 
a glass of alabast beer, which was a better kind of ale than 
common. He sent his son Andrew, the lata Lord Kimmer- 
ghame, a boy, to draw some for them in the cellar : he brought 
tt up with great diligence ) but in the other hand the spiket of 
thebarreL My grandfother said, "Andrew, what is that in 
your hand V* When he saw it, he run down with speed ; but 
the beer was all run out before he got there. Tkit oeetmamU 
mmek mbrik ; though, perhaps, they did not well know where 
to get more.*— ppb [z. zi.] 



Sir Patrick, we axe glad to hear, ratained this kindly 
cheerftilnesa of chancier to the last; audi alter he 



was an earl and chancellor of Scotland, and tmaUe to 
stir with gout, had himself carried to the room where 
ills children and grandchildren were dancing, and in • 
sisted on beating time with his foot. Nay, when dy- 
ing at the advanced age of eighty-four, he could not 
resist his old propensity to jokmg, but uttered various 
pleasantries on the disappointment the worms would 
meet with, when, after bonng through his thick cofBn, 
they would find little but bones. 

There is, in the Appendix, besides these narrations, 
a fierce attack upon Burnet, which is ftill of inaocurap 
des and ill temper ; and some interesting particulars 
of Motmiouth's unprisoament and execution. We dare 
say Mr. Rose could publish a volume or two of very 
interesting tracts ; and can venture to predict, that his 
coUactions will be much more popular than his obaer- 
vations. 



DISTURBANCES AT MADRAS. (£i>iirBtm«B 
Review, 1810.) 

ifarreKve of tka Oripm. md P rpg r t u ^fik» Di 9Mnri 0u§ at 

tkt Prtaidemef qf Mminut/^fmdid e» Origmml Papers aad 

Oorrupmtdence, Lloyd, London, 1810. 
Auotmt oftkt Origin mtd Prtigrut of ike Uu Diseeslimts 9f 

the Jrmf on tha Madrca E§taklwhmenL CadellaodDaviae, 

London, 1810. 
Statement of Facta deUoerod to ika Rirkt BonamrakU Lord 

Minto. ByWiUiamPetrie,Eeq. Stoekdale, London, 1810. 

The disturbances which have lately taken place in 
our East Indian possessions, would, at any period, have 
excited a considerable degree of alarm ; and those feel- 
ings are, of course, not a little increased by the ruin- 
ous aspect of our European affairs. The revolt of an 
army of eighty thousand men is an event which seems 
to threaten so nearly the rain of the country in which 
it happens, that no common curiosity is excited as to 
the causes which could have led to it. and the means 
by which its danger was averted. On these points, 
we shall endeavour to exhibit to our readers the infor- 
mation afforded to us by the pamphlets whose titles 
we have dted. The first of these is understood to be 
written by an agent of Sir George Barlow, sent over 
for the express purpose of defending his measures; 
the second is most probably the production of some one 
ot the dismissed ofiicers, or. at least, founded upon 
their representations j the third statement is by Mr. 
Petrie,-'-and we most cordially recommend it to the 
perusal of our readers. It is characterized, through- 
out, by moderation, sood sense, and a feeling of duty. 
We have seldom read a narrative, which, on the first 
face of it, looked so much like trath. It has, of 
course, produced the ruin and dismissal of this gentle- 
man, though we have not the shadow of doubt, that if 
his advice had been followed; every unpleasant occur- 
rence which has happened m India might have been 
effectually prevented. 

In the year 18l)3,a certain monthly allowance, pro- 
portioned to their respective ranks, was given to each 
ofilcer of the coast army, to enable him to provide 



» their respective ranks, was given to each 

._ ie coast army, to enable him to provide 

himself with a camp equipage; and a monthly allow- 
ance was also made to the commanding officers of the 
native corps, for the provision of the camp equipage of 
these GorpB. This arrangement was commonly called 
the tent contract. Its hutention (as the pamphlet of 
Sir George Barlow's agent rery properly states) was 
to combine facility of movement m military operations 
with views of economy. In the ffeneral revision of its 
establishments, set on foot for the purposes of econo- 
my by the Madras government, this contract was con^ 
sjaerod as entailing upon them a very unnecessary ex- 
pense; and the then commander-hi-chief. General 
Craddock, directed Colonel Munro, the quartermastor- 
genenl, to make a report to him upon the subject, 
llie report, which was published almost as soon as it 
was made up, recommends the abolition of tlus con- 
tract; and, amcBff other passages for the support of 
this opinien, has the followiag one :-^ 

' Six years' experieaee of the practical ofifbets of the existing 
qrstem of tke camp ( ^ -..- . 



» equipage equipOMmt of tin aadve army, 
I flf fonSagiiadgamf retative toitsad- 
Mqf wMeh wsnaotposMMdhythspsi 
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aoiu who propond iu introduction ; and an attentive examina- 
tion of its operations during that pisriod of time has suggested 
the following obserrations regarding it: 

After statiDg that the contract is needlessly expen- 
sive-— that it subjects the Company to the same char- 
ges for troops in the garrison as for those in the field— 
the report proceeds to state the following observation, 
made on the authority of six years experience and atten- 
tive examination. 

'Thirdly. By granting the same allowances in peace and 
war for the equipment of native corps, while the expenses inci- 
dental to that charge are unavoidably much greater in war than 
in peace, it places tne interest and duty of officers commandiug 
native corps in direct opposition to one another. It makes 
it their interest that their corpe should not be in a state of 
efficiency fit for field service, and therefore Airmshes strong 
inducements to neglect their most important duties.'— ^ccwole 
And AiUkemtie Aorratios, pp. 117, 118. 

Here, then, is not only a proposal for reducing the 
emoluments of the prmcipal officers of the Madras 
army, but a charge of the most flagrant nature. The 
first they might possibly have had some right to con- 
sider as a hardship ; but, when severe and unjust in- 
vective was superadded to strict retrenchment— when 
their pay and their reputation were diminished at the 
same time — ^it cannot be considered as surprising, that 
such treatment, on the part of the goremment, should 
lay the foundation for a spirit of discontent in those 
troops who had recently made such splendid additions 
to the Indian empire, and establishea, in the progress 
of these acquisitions, so high a character for discipline 
and courage. It must be remembered, that an officer 
on European and one on Indian service are in very dif- 
ferent situations, and propose to themselves very dif- 
ferent objects. The one never thinks of makmg a 
fortune by his profession, while the hope of ultimately 
gaining an independence is the principal motive for 
which the Indian officer ban|shes himself from his 
country. To diminish the emoluments of his profes- 
sion is to retard the period of his return, and to frus- 
trate the purpose for which he exposes his life and 
health in a burning climate, on the other side of the 
world. We make these observations, certainly, with- 
out any idea of denying the right of the East India 
Company to make any retrenchments they may think 
proper, but to show that it is a right which ought to 
De exercised with great delicacy and with sound dis- 
cretion — that it should only be exercised when the re- 
trenchment is of real importance, and, above all, that 
it should always be accompanied by every mark of 
suavity and conciliation. Sir George Barlow, on the 
contrary, committed the singular imprudence of stig- 
matizing the honour, and wounding the feelings of the 
Indian officers. At the same moment that he dimi- 
nishes their emoluments, he tells them, that the India 
Company take away their allowances for tents, be- 
cause those allowances have been abused in the mean- 
est, most profligate, and most unsoldierlike manner ; 
for this, and more than this is conveyed in the report 
of Colonel Munro, published by order of Sir George 
Barlow. If it was right, in the first instance, to dimi- 
nish the emoluments of so vast an army, it was cer- 
tainly indiscreet to give such reasons for it. If any 
individual had abused the advantages of the tent con- 
tract, he might have been brought to a court-martial ; 
and if his guilt had been established, his pimishment, 
we will venture to assert, would not have occasioned a 
a moment of complaint or disaflection in the army ; 
but that a civilian, a gentleman accustomed only to 
the details of commerce, should begin his government, 
over a settlement with which he was utterly unac- 
quainted, by telling one of the bravest set of officers in 
the world, that, for six years past, they had been, in 
the basest manner, sacrificing their duty^ to their in- 
terest, does appear to us an instance of indiscretion, 
which, if frequently repeated, would soon supersede 
the necessity of any further discussion upon Indian 
afiairs. 

The whole transaction, indeed, appears to have 
been gone into with a disregard to the common profes- 
sional feelings of an army, which is to us utterly inex- 
plicable. The opinion of the commander-in-chief, 
General MaodowiUl, was never asked upon the subject ; 



not a sinele witness was examined; the whole i , 

to have depended upon the report of Colonel Munro, 
the youngest stafi'-officer of tne army, published in 
spite of the earnest remonstrance of Colonel Capper, 
the adiutant-general, and before three days had been 
given nim to substitute his own plan, which Sir George 
Barlow had promised to read before the publication of 
Colonel Munro's report. Nay, this great plan of redu& 
tion was never even submitted to the military board, 
by whom ail subjects of that description were, aword- 
ing to the orders oi the court of directors, and the 
usage of the service, to be discussed and digested, pre- 
vious to their coming before government. 

Shortly after the promulgation of this very indiscreet 
paper, tne conmumder-in-chief, General Macdovall, 
received letters from almost all the officers command, 
ing native corps, representbig, in terms adapted to the 
feelings of eachj the stigma which was considered to 
attach to them mdividually, and appealmg to the ao. 
thority of the commander-m-chief tor redress against 
such charges, and to his personal experience for their 
falsehood. To these letters the general replied, that 
the orders m question had been prepared without any 
r^erenceto hit opinion j and that, as the matter was so 
far advanced, he deemed it inexpedient to interfere. 
The officers commxmding corps, nndir^ that no steps 
were taken to remove the obnoxious insinuations, and 
considering that, wliile thev remamed, an indelible dis- 
grace was cast upon their characters, prepared charges 
against Colonel Munro. These charges were for- 
warded to General Macdowall, referred by him to the 
jud^e advocate general, and returned with his ob- 
jections to them, to the officers who had preferred the 
charges. For two months after this penod, General 
Macdowall appears to have remained m a state of un- 
certainty, as to whether he would or would not bring 
Colonel Mimro to a court-martial upon the charges pre- 
ferred against him by the commanders of the corps. 
At last, urged by the discontents of the army, he de- 
termined in the affirmative ; and Colonel Munro was 
put in arrest, preparatory to his trial. Colonel Munro 
then appealed directly to the governor, Sir Geoi^ 
Barlow ; and was released by a positive order from 
him. It is necessary to state, that all appeals of of- 
ficers to the government in Inoia always pass throagh 
the hands of the commander-in-chief; arui this appeal, 
therefore, of Colonel Munro, directed to the govern- 
meut, was considered by General Macdowall as a great 
infringement of military discipline. We have very 
great doubts whether Sir George Barlow was not guilty 
of another great mistake in preventing the court-mar- 
tial from taking place. It is undoubtedly true, that no 
servant of the public is amenable to justice for doing 
>^at the government orders him to do ; but he is not 
entitled to protection under the pretence of that order, 
if he has done something which it evidently did not 
require of him. If Colonel Munro had been ordered 
to report upon the conduct of an individual officer, and 
it could be proved that, in gratification of private ma- 
lice, he had taken that opportunity of stating the most 
infamous and malicious falsehooos — could it be urged 
that his conduct might not be fairly scruthiixed in i 
court of justice , or a court-martial ? U this were other- 
wise , any duty delegated by government to an indi- 
vidual would become the most intolerable source of 
oppression : he might gratify every enmity and anti- 
pathy—indulge in every act of mauce—vihfy and tra- 
duce every one whom he hated — ^and then shelter him- 
self under the plea of public service. Every body has 
a right to do what the supreme power orders him to 
do ; but he does not thereby acquire a ri^t to do what 
he has not been ordered to do. Colonel Munro was 
directed to make a report upon the state of the 
army : the officers whom he has traduced accuse him 
of reporting something totally different from the stale 
of the army — somethkig which he and every body else 
knew to be different — and this for the malicious pur- 
pose of calunmiating their reputation. If this was 
true. Colonel Munro could not plead the authority of 
government ; for the authority of government was af- 
forded to him for a very different purpose. In this 
view of the case, we cannot see how the dignity of 
government was attacked by the proposal of the court* 
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■nitial, or to whmt other remodT those who had nf* 
fend from hie ahoae of power coud have had lecoone. 
Coloael Munio had been promised, by General Mac- 
dowall, that the court-martial shouM consist of king's 
officers: there could not, therefore, have been any 
rational saspidon that this trial would have been un- 
£ur, or his judges unduly influenced. 

Soon after Sir George Barlow had shown this reluc- 
tance to give the complaining officers an opportunity 
of re-establishing their injurea character. General Mac- 
dowall sailed for England, and leA behind him, for 
publication, an order, in which Colonel Monro was 
reprimanded for a violent breach of military disci- 
plme, in appealing to the governor otherwise than 
through the customary and prescribed channel of the 
commander-in-chief. As tms paper is very short, and 
at the same time very necessary to the right compre- 
hension of this case, we shall lay it before our readers. 



*G.O.bythe 

' The immediftte departure orLieutensal-Generml MsedowaD 
from Madru will prevent hie pureuing the deaign of bringing 
Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, quMtermaater-generel, to trial, 
for dUTBBpect to the conunaader-in-chieft for disobedience of 
orden, and for oontempt of military anthority, in having re- 
sorted to the power of toe eivil government, in defiance of the 
jud^Mit of the oiBoer at the head of the an^y, who had plaoed 
him under arrest, on chargee preferred against him by a num- 
ber of ofllcere commanding native eorpa, in conaequenoe of 
which appeal direct to the honourable the president in couneil, 
Lieutenant-Geaeral MacdowaU haa received positive orders 
from the chief secretary to liberate Lieutenant-Colonel M unro 
fromarresL 

'Such conduct on the part of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, 
being destructive of subordination, subversive of militaiy die* 
eipline, a violation of the sacred rights of the commander-in- 
chief, and holding out a most dangerous example to the ser- 
vice, Lieutenant-General MacdowaU, in support of the dignity 
of the profession, and his own station and character, feels it 
iiicumbeut on him to express his strong disapprobation of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Munro's unexampled proceedings, and con- 
■iden it a duty imposed upon him to reprimand Lieutenant- 
Culouel Afunro in general orders; and he is hereby repri- 
Btaoded accordingly. (Signed) T. BoLBS, x>. A. ^^Aaw. 
•Mi Aitik, Swr. pp. 68. 69. 

Sir George Barlow, in consequence of this paper, 
immediately deprived General MacdowaU of his situa- 
tion of commander-in-chief, which he had not yet 
resigned, though he had quitted the settlement ; and. 
as the official signature ot the deputy acyutant-general 
appeared to the paper, that officer also was suspended 
from his situation. Colonel Capper, the adjutant-ge- 
neral, in the most honourable manner informed Sir 
George Barlow that he was the culpable and responsi- 
ble person ; and that the name of his deputy only 
appeared to the paper in conseouence of his positive 
order, and because he himself nappened to be absent 
on shipboard with General MacdowaU. This gene- 
rous conduct on the part of Colonel Capper involved 
himself in punishment^ without extricating the inno- 
cent person whom he mtended to protect. The Ma- 
dras government, always swift to condemn, doomed 
him to the same punishment as Mijor Boles ; and he 
wu suspended from his office. 

This paper we have read over with great attention ; 
and we really cannot see wherein its criminality con- 
sists, or on what account it could have drawn down on 
General MacdowaU so severe a ptuushment as the 

ErWation of the high and dignified office which he 
eld. The censure upon Colonel Mimro was for a 
violation of the regtuar etiquette of the army, in 
appealing to the governor otherwise than through the 
channel of the commander-in-chief. This was an 
entirely new offence on the part of Colonel Mtmro. 
Sir George Barlow had given no opinion upon it ; it 
had not been discussed between him and the com- 
mander-in-chief; and the commander-in-chief was 
clearly at Uberty to act in this point as he pleased. 
He does not reprimand Colonel Mimro for obeying Sir 
George Barlows orders — ^for Sir George had given no 
orders upon the subject ; but he blames him for trans- 
gressing a weU-known and important rule of the ser- 
vice. We have great doubts it he was not quite right 
in giving this reprimand. But at all events, if he was 
wrong— if Colonel Munro was not guUty of the offence 
imputed still the erroneous punishment which the 

o 



geaenl bad infliet«d merited no raeh wwre retribm 
tion as that resorted to by Sir George Barlow. There 
are no reflections in the paper on the conduct of the 
governor or the government. The reprimand is 
grounded entirely upon the breach of that miUtary di§- 
cipline which it was undoubtedly the business of Gen^ 
rail MacdowaU to maintain in the most perfect purity 
and vijjour. Nor has the paper any one expression fai 
it foreign to this purpose, we were, indeed, not a 
Uttle astonished at reading it. We had imagined that 
a paper which drew after it such a long train of dismi»> 
sals and suspensions, must have contained a declara* 
tion of war against the Madras government) — an eZi- 
hortation to the troops to throw off their aUegiance^— 
or an advice to the natives to drive their intrusive mas- 
ters away, and become as free as their forefathers had 
left them. Instead of this, we find nothinjg more than 
a common reprimand from a commander-in-chief to a 
subordinate officer, for transgressing the bounds of his 
duty. If Sir (roorge Barlow had governed kingdoms 
six months lonser, we cannot help thinking he would 
have been a Uttle more moderate. 

Bat whatever difference of opinion there may be 
respecting the punishment of General MacdowaU, we 
oan scarcely thmk there can be any with regard to the 
conduct observed towards the adjutant-general and his 
deputy. Iliey were the subordinates of the com- 
mander-in-chief, and were peremptorily bound to nub- 
Ush any general orders which he might command tnem 
to publish. They would have been liable to very 
severe punishment if they had not ; and it appears to 
us the most flagrant outrage against aU justice to con- 
vert their obedience into a fault. It is true, no subor- 
dinate officer is bound to obey any order which is 
plainly, and to imy common comprehension^ iUegal ; 
out then the iUegoUty must be quite manifest ; the 
order must imply such a contradiction to common 
sense, and such a violation of duties superior to the 
duty of miUtary obedience, that there can be scarcely 
two opinions on the subject. Wherever any fair doubt 
can be raised, the obedience of the inferior officer is 
to be considered as proper and meritorious. Upon any 
other principle, his situation is the most cruel imagin- 
able : ne is liable to the severest punishment, even to 
instant death, if he ref^es to obey ; and if he does 
obey, he is exposed to the animadversion of the civil 
power, which teaches him that he ought to have can- 
vassed the order,~-to have remonstrated against it,— 
and, in case this opposition proved ineffectual, to have 
disobeyed it. We have no hesitation in pronouncing 
the imprisonment of Colonel Capper and Major Boles 
to have been an act of great severity and great indis- 
cretion, and such as might very fairly give great 
offence to an army, who saw themselves exposed to 
the same punishments, for the same adherence to their 
duties. 

<The measare of remoring Lieateaant-Colonel Capper and 
Migor Boles,' says Mr. Petrie, * waa universaUy condemned by 
the most respectable oiBcers in the army, and not more so by 
the officers in the Company's service, than by those of his 
majesty's regiments. It was felt by aU aa the introduction of 
a most dangerous principle, and setting a pernicious example 
of disobedience and Insubordination to aU the gradations of 
military rank and anthority ; teaching inibrior oAoers to ques- 
tion the legality of the orders of their superiors, and bringuig 
into discussion questions which may endanger the very exist- 
ence of government. Our proceedings at the time operated 
Uke an electric shock, and gave rise to combinations, associa- 
tions, and discussions, pregnant with danger to every consti 
tuted authority in India. It waa observed that the removal 
of General Kaedowall (admitting the expediency of the mea- 
sure), sufflcieuUy vindicated the authority of government, and 
exhibited to the army a memorable proof that the supreme 
power is vested in the civil authority. 

*The offence came firom the general, and he was punished 
for it; but to suspend iWmi the service the mere instraments 
of office, Ibr the ordinary transmission of an order to the army, 
was universally condemned as an act of inapplicable seventy, 
which might do infinite miscbiei;but could not accomplish any 
good or beneficial purpose. It waa to court unpopularity, and 
adding fuel to the fiame, which was ready to burst forth m 
every division of the anqy ^ that to vindicate the measure on 
the assumed illegality of the order, is to resort to a principle 
of a most dangerous tendency, capable of being extended in 
its application to purpdees subversive of the fboadiaiotts of all 
authority, civil as weii as solitary. Ifa«berdiaaleofik»Msfe 
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tmooangnA to Jndge of the lefill^ of the orders of thoir ni- 

periors, we introduce a precedent of incalculable miBchief, 
iMither justified by the spirit nor the practice of the laws. Is 
it not better to have the responsibility on the head of the au- 
thority which issues the order, except in cases so plain, that 
the most common capacity can judge' of their being direct 
violations of the established and acknowled|^ed laws f Is the 
tetomperance of the expressions, the indMcretion of the 
opinions, the inflammatory tendency of the order, so eminently 
danmrous, so evidently calculated to excite to mutiny and 
disobedience, so stropg ly marked with the features of crimi- 
nality, as not to be mistaken ? Was the order, I beg leave to 
ask, of this description, of such a nature as to justify the adju- 
tant-general and his deputy in their reAual to publish it, to 
disobey the order of the commander-in-chief, to revolt from 
his authority, and to complain of him to the government? 
Such were the views I took of that unhappy transaction ; and, 
•s I foresaw serious mischief firom the measure, not only to 
tho discipline of the army, but even to the security of the civil 
Government, it was my duty to stale my opinion to Sir G. Bar- 
low, and to use every argument which uiy reason suggested, 
to prevent the publication of the order. In this I completely 
Ihitod; the suspension look elfect; and the match was laid that 
hsts communicated the flame to almost every military mind in 
India. I recorded no dissent ; for as a formal opposition could 
only tend to exonerate myself A'om a certain degree of re- 
■ponsibility, without effecting any good public purpose, and 
Bight probably be misconstrued or misconceived by those lo 
irlu>m our oroceedings were made known, it was a more 
honourable discharge of my duty to relinquish this advantage, 
than to comply with the mere letter of the order respecting 
dissents. 1 explained this motive of my conduct to Sir 6. 
Barlow.'— ^tetemenl of Facts, pp,90, S3. 

After these proceedings on the part of the Madras 
ffo?eniment, the disaffection oi the troops rapidly 
mcreased ; absurd and violent manifestoes were pub- 
lished by the general officers ; government was insult- 
ed ; and the army soon broke out into open mutiny. 

When the mutmy was fairly begun, the conduct of 
the Madras government in queUing it, seems nearly as 
objectionable as that by which it had been excited. 
The governor, in attempting to be dignified, perpetu- 
ally fell into the most puerile irritability ; and wish- 
ing to be firm, was guilty of iinustice and violence. 
Invitations to dinner were made an affair of state. 
Long negotiations appear re8]>ecting whole corps of 
officers who refused to dine with Sir George Banow ; 
wad the first persons in the settlement were employed 
to persuade tnem to eat the repast which his excel- 
lency had prepared for them. A whole school of 
militanr lads were sent away, for some trifling dis- 
play of partiality to the cause of the army ; and every 
nniortunate measure recurred to, which a weak under- 
standing and a captious temper could employ to bring 
a government into contempt. Officers were (usinissed ; 
but dismissed without trial, and even without accusa- 
tion. The object seemed to be to punish somebody : 
whether it was the right or the wrong person was 
less material. Sometimes the subordinate was select- 
ed, where the principal was guilty; sometimes the 
sujperior was sacrificed for the ungovernable conduct 
ot those who were under his charge. The blows 
were strong enough ; but they came trom a man who 
shut his eyes, and struck at random ;--conscious that 
he must do something to repel the danger— but so 
■fitated by its proximity that he could not look at it, 
or take a proper aim. 

Among the other absurd measures resorted to by 
this new eastern emperor, was the notable expedient 
of imposing a test upon the officers of the army, ex- 
pressive of their loyalty and attachment to the go- 
▼ernment ; and as this was done at a time when some 
officers were in open rebellion, others fluctuating, and 
many almost resolved to adhere to their duty, it had 
the very natural and probable effect of uniting them 
all in opposition to government. To impose a test, 
or trial of opinions, is at all times an unpopular 
species of inquisition ; and at a period when men were 
hesitating whether they should obey or not, was cer- 
tainly a very dangerous and rash measure. It could 
be no secunty i for men who would otherwise rebel 
agahist their government, certainly would not be re- 
strained by any verbal barriers of this kind j and. at 
the same time that it promised no effectual secunty, 
it appeared to increase the danger of irritated com- 
MaatunL. This Tery xaah oieamfe immediately pro. I 



duced the strongest reprosentations andremonstniioei 
from king's officers ojthe most unquestionable loifoUy, 

' Lieutenant Colonel "Vwey^ commanding at Palamcotsh, ap- 
prehends the most fatal consequences to the tranquillity of ths 
southern provinces, if Colonel Wilkinson makes say hostila 
movements from Trichinopoly. In different letters he stusi, 
that such a step must inevitably throw the c<mqpuiy*B troopi 
into open rev<riL He has ventured to write in the atrragHt 
terms to Colonel Wilkinson, entreating him not to awtk 
against the southern troops, and pointing out the ruiooua eoi> 
sequences which may he expected iVom such a measara 

'Lieutenant Colonel Stuart in Travancore, snd CeloDsl 
Forbes in Malabar, have written, that they are under no appre- 
hension for the tranquillity of those provinces, or for the fidelitj 
of the company's troops, if government does not insist on en> 
forcing the orders for the signature of the test; batth^if 
this is attempted, the security of the coiyitry will be immi- 
nently endangered. These orders are to be enfbrced; audi 
tremble for the consequences.'— Statement o/^octo, pp. 53, 51 

The following letter from the Honourable Colonel 
Stuart, commanding a king's regiment, was sooq aAer 
received by Sir George Barlow : — 

* The late measures of government, as carried in effect at the 
Presidency and Trichinopoly, have created a most Tioleoi 
ferment among the corps here. At those places wlteie tkb 
European force was so far superior in number to the native' 
the measure probably was executed without difficulty; bat 
here, where there are seven battalions of aepoys, and a cob- 
pany and a half of artillery, to our one regiment, I foosd it 
totally impossible to carry the business to the sane length, 
particularly as any tumult among our own corps wooki cer- 
tainly bring the people of Travancore upon us. 

*It is in vain, therefore, for me, with the small force I can 
depend upon, to attempt to stem the torrent here by any sets 
of violence. 

*Most sincerely and axiously do I wish that the preaent ti- 
mult may subside, without fhtal consequences; which, if the 
present violent measures are continued, I much fesr will sot 
be the case, if blood is once spilt in the cau&e, there is so 
knowing where it may end; and the probable conseqaeaiee 
will be, that India will be lost for ever. So many officers of 
the army have gone to such lengths, tliat unless a genersl aa- 
nesty is granted, tranquillity con never be restored. 

' The honourable the governor in council will not, I tniat, 
impute to me any other motives, for having thus tirea iqr 
opinipn. I am actuated solely by anxiety for tlie public good 
and the benefit of my country ; and I think it my duty, boldiBg 
the responsible station which I now do, to express my usti- 
meuts at so awful a period. 

* Where there are any prospects of success, it niiffat be 
right to persevere ; but where every day's experience proTs^ 
that the more coercive the measures adopted, the more violest 
are the consequences, a different and more conciliatory lioe of 
conduct ought to be adopted. 1 have the honour, Ac'—^aU- 
ment o/FacU, p\y. 55, 50. 

*A letter from Colonel Forbes, commanding in Halsbar, 
states that, lo prevent a revolt in the province, and the prab* 
able march of the company's troops towards Seringapatssi, 
he had accepted of a modification in the test, to be signed by 
the officers on their parole, to make no hostile nwvemestt 
until the pleasure of the government was known.— Diap- 
proved by the government, and ordered to enforce the formr 
orders.' — SttUement o/FacU, p. 61. 

It can scarcely be credited, that in spite of these 
repeated remonstrances from officers, whose loyalty 
and whose knowledge of the subject could not be sus- 
pected, this test was ordered to oe enforced, and the 
severest rebukes inflicted upon those who had pre- 
sumed to doubt of its propriety, or suspend its opera- 
tion. Nor let any man say that the opinionative per- 
son who oersevered in this measure saw more clearly 
and deeply into the consequence of his own measures 
than those who were about him ; for unless Mr. Petrie 
has been guilty, and repeatedly guilty, of a most 
downright and wUful falsehood, Sir George fiarlov 
had not the most distant conception, during all these 
measures, that the army would ever venture upon re- 
volt. 

* Government, or rather the head of the government, was 
never correctly informed of the actual state of the amy. or 1 
think he would have acted otherwise ; he was told, Bod be 
was willing to believe, that the discontents were confiofd loa 
small portion of the troops ; that a great majority disappreird 
of their proceedings, and were firmly and unalterably attached 
to the government'— 5tateineti( of FaeU^ pp. 23, 84. 

In a conversation which Mr. Petrie had with s:r 
George Barlow upon the subject of the army— «nd in 
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the eoone of which he teoommendt to that gsntlemam 
more lenient measnrea, and warns him of the mcreas* 
ing disaffection of the troops— he gires us the follow- 
ing' accoimt of Sir George Barlow's notions of the then 
state of the arm j : — 

'Sir 6. Barlow annred me I wai ffroatly nridnforaied) that 
ho could rely upon his intellif ence ; and would produce to 
council the meet satialactory and unequivocal prooA of the 
fidelity of ninc-tontha of the army; that the diacontenta were 
eooAned almoat ezcluaively to the aouthern diviaon of the 
anqy; that the troopa compoeiny the lubaidiary force, thoae 
in the ceded diatricta, in theceati«, and a part of the northern 
diviaioa, were all untainted by thoee principle* which had 
mialed the real of the army.'— 5tat««M»t o/FmcU. pp. S7, 8& 

All t^ose Tiolent measures, then, the spirit and 
wisdom of which have been so much extolled, were 
not measurea of the consequences of which their 
author had the most distant suspicion. They were 
not the acts of a man who knew that he must unavoid- 
ably, m the discbarge of his duty, irritate, but that 
he could ultimately erercome that irritation. They 
appear, on the contrary, to have proceeded from a 
most gross and scandalous ignorance of the opinions 
of the army. He expected passive submission, and 
met with universal revolt. So far, then, his want of 
intelligence and sagacity are unquestionably proved. 
He dia not proceed with useful measures, and run the 
risl[ of a revolt, for which he was fully preparml ; but 
he carried these measures into execution, nmuy con- 
vinced tltat they would occasion no revolt at all.* 

The fatal nature of this mistake is best exemplified 
by the means recurred to for its correction. The grand 
expedient relied upon was to instigate the natives, 
men and officers, to disobey their European com- 
manders ; an expedient by which present safety was 
secured at the expense of every prmciple upon which 
the permanence of our Indian empire rests. There 
never was in the world a more singular spectacle than 
to see a few thousand Europeans govemmg so despo- 
tically fifty or sixty millions of people, of difierent 
climate, religion, and habits— forming them into large 
and well-disciplined armies— and leading them out to 
the further subjugation of the native powers of India. 
But can any words be strong enough to paint the rash- 
ness of provoking a mutiny, which cocud only be got 
under by teaching these armies to act against their 
European commanders, and to use their actual strength 
in overpowering their officers ?— or, is any man en- 
titled to the praise of firmness and sagacity, who gets 
rid of a present danger by encouraging a principle 
^hich renders that danger more frequent and more 
▼iolent. We will venture to assert^ that a more un- 
wise or a more unstatesmanlikc action was never com- 
mitied by any man in any country ; and we are griev- 
ously mistaken, if any length of time elapse before 
the evil conseauences of it are felt and deplored by 
every man who deems the welfare of our Indian 
colonies of any importance to the prosperity of the 
mother country We cannot help contrasting the 
management of t e discontents of tne Madras army, 
with the manner in which the same difficulty was got 
over with the army at- Bengal* A little increase of 
attention and emolument to the head of that army, 
under the management of a man of rank and Ulents, 
dissipated appearances which the sceptred pomp of a 
merchant's clerk would have blown up into a rebellion 
in three weeks ; and yet the Bengal army is at this 
moment in as ^ood a state of discipline, as the Eng- 
lish fleet to which Lord Howe made such abject con- 
cessions—end in a state to be much more permanently 
depended upon than the army which has been so 
cflcctually ruined by the inconveniently great soul of 
the present governor of Madras. 

Sir George Barlow's agent, though fkithful to his 
employment of calunmiatmg those who were in any 
degree opposed to his principal, seldom loses sight of 
sound discretion, and confines nis invectives to whole 
bodies of men, except where the dead are concerned. 

* W<» should have been alarmed to have aeen Sir Oeori^e 
Barlow, junior, churchwarden of St. George's, Hanover Square, 
~«a office ao nobly tilled by Gibiet and Loalie ; it waa an huge 
■Oieiion to aee ao incapable a man at the head of the Indian 
•BMra. 



Against Colonel Capper, CkMnd Maedowill, and Mr. 
Roebuck, who are now no longer alive to answer fot 
themselves, he is intrepidly severe ; in all these in* 
stances he gives a full loose to his sense of doty, and 
inflicts upon them the severest chastisement. In hit 
attack upon the civilians, he is particularly careAil to 
keep to generals ; and so rigidly does he adhere to 
this principle, that he does not i>upport his assertion, 
that the civil service was disatlected as well as the 
military, by one single name, one 'single fiict, or by 
any otLer means whatever, tnan his own affirmatioii 
of the fact. The truth (as might be siraposed to be 
tho case ftom such sort of evidence) is diametrically 
opposite. Nothing could be more exemplary, during 
the whole of the rebellion, than the conduct of the 
civil servants ; and though the courts of iustice were 
interfered witb— though the most respectable servants 
of the company were punished for the verdicts ther 
had given a& jurymen — though many were dismissed 
for Uie slightest opposition to the pleasure of go- 
vernment, even in the discharge of official duties, 
where remonstrance was absolutely necessary,-* 
though the greatest provocation was given, and the 
greatest opportunity afforded to the civil servants for 
revolt, there is not a single instance in which the 
shadow of disaffection has been proved against any 
civil servant. This we say, from an accurate exami- 
nation of all the papers which have been published on 



the subject ; and we do not hesitate to affirm, that 
there never was a more tii^ust. unfounded, and profli- 
gate charge made against any body of men ; nor have 
we often witnessed a more complete scene of folly and 
violence, than the conduct of tne Madras government 
to its civil servants, exhibited during the whole period 
of the mutiny. 

Upon the whole, it appears to us, >hat the Indiaa 
army was ultimately driven into revolt by the indis^ 
cretion and violence of the Madras government ; and 
that every evil which has happened mi^ht. with the 
greatest possible facility, have been avoided. . 

We have no sort of doubt that the governor always 
meant well ; but we are equally certain that he almost 
always acted ill ; and where incapacity rises to a cer- 
tain neight, for all practical purposes, the motive is 
of very little consequence. That the late (Tcneral 
Macdowall was a weak man, is unquestionable. He 
was also irritated (and not without reason), becanse 
he was deprived of a seat in council, which the com- 
manders before him had commonly enjoyed. A little 
attention, however, on the part of the government — 
the compliment of consulting him upon subjects con- 
nected with his profession — any of those little arts 
which are taught, not by a consummate political skill, 
but dictated by common good nature, and by the habit 
of mingling with the world, would have produced the 
effects of conciliation, and employed the force of Ge- 
neral Macdowall's authority in brmgingthe army hito 
a better temper of mind. Instead of this, it appears 
to have been almost the object, and if not the object, 
certainly the practice, of the Madras government to 
neglect and insult this officer. Changes of the greatest 
importance were made without his advice, and even 
without any communication with him ; and it was too 
visible to those whom he was to command, that he 
himself possessed no sort of credit with his superiors. 
As to the tour which General Macdowall is supposed 
to luive made for the purpose of soreading disaflection 
among the troops, ana the part wnich he is represent- 
ed by the agents to have taken in the quarreis of the 
civilians with the government, we utterly discredit 
these impuUtions. They are imsupported by any kind 
of evidence ; and we believe them to be mere Inven- 
tions, circulated by the friends of the Madras govern- 
ment. General Macdowall appears to us to have beea 
a weak, pompous man ; extremely out of humour; 
offended with the slights he had experienced; and 
whom any man of common address might have ma* 
naged with the greatest ease : but we do not see, in 
any part of his conduct, the shadow of disloyalty and 
disaffection ; and we arc persuaded, that the assertion 
would never have been made, if he himself had I 
alive to prove its mjustice. 

Besides the eontsmptttoos treetmeiit of 
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|fMdiMnU»««hav« gmt doabtii whetbar the Mad- 1 
BM goYemment ought not to have suffered Colonel 
MoDXo to be pot npon hie trial ; and to punish the I 
officen who solicited that trial for the purgation of 
their own characters, appears to us (whatever the in- 
tention was) to have been an act of mere tyranny. We 
think, too, that General Macdowall was very hastUy 
and unadvisedly removed from his situation ; and upon 
the mgust treatment of Colonel Capper and Major 
Boles there can scarcelv be two opinions. In the pro- 
ness of the mutiny, instead of discovering in the 
Madras government any appearances of temper and 
wisdom, they appear to us to have been quite as much 
irritated, ana heated as the army, and to have been be- 
trayed into excesses nearly as criminal, and infinitely 
more contemptible and puerile. The head of a great 
kingdom bickering urith his officers about invitations 
to dinner-- the commander-in-chief of the forces nego- 
tiating that the dinner should be loyally eaten — the 
obstinate absurdity of the test — the total want of se- 
lection in the objects of punishment — and the wicked- 
ness, or the insanity, of teaching the Sepoy to ^ise 
against his European officer — the contempt of the 
decision of juries in civil cases— and the punishment of 
the juries themselves; such a system of conduct as 
this would infallibly doom any mdividual to punish- 
ment, if it did not, fortunately for him, display pre- 
cisely that contempt of men's feelings, and that pass- 
ion for insulting multitudes, which Is so congenial to 
our present government at home, and which passes 
now so currently for wisdom and courage. By these 
means, the liberties of neat nations are frequently de- 
ttroyed— and destroyed with impunity to the perpe- 
trators of the crime. In distant colonies, however, 
governors who attempt the same system of tyranny 
are in no little danger from the indignation of their 
■nbjects; for though men will often yield up their 
happiness to Icings who have been always kings, they 
are not inclined to show the same deference to men 
who have been merchants' clerks yesterday, and are 
kings to-day. From a danger of this kind, the gover- 
nor of Madras appears to us to have very narrowly 
escaped. We sincerely hope that he is grateful for his 
good luck ; and that he will now awake from his gor- 
geous dreama of mercantile monarchy, to goodnature, 
moderation, and common sense. • 



BISHOP OF LINCOLN'S CHARGE.* (Ediniuroh 
RcyiEW, 1813.) 

A Okargt dMoend ta the Clem of the Dioeete ofLincolm, at 
the TrUnudid VUtaHon ofUMt Diocese in Mam^ Jtee, amd 
JWbf, 1813. By George Tomline, D, D., F. R. 8^ Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln. London. Cadell A Co. 4to. 
Jt ts a mdaincholy thing to tee a man, clothed in soft 
raiment, lod/fsed in a pubKc palace, endowed with a rich 
portion of the prodiict of other men'e industry, using dU 
the influence of his splendid situation, however consden^ 
Houny, to deepen the ignorance, andinflame the fury, of 
his fahw-creatures. These are the miserable results of 
that policy which has been so frequently pursued for 
these fifty years past, of placing men of mean, or middling 
abUitieSj in high ecclesiastical stations. Jn ordinary 
Hmes, it is of U»s importance who fills them ; but when 
the ntter period arrives, in which the people must give 
up some of their darling abswrdiHss ; — when the senseless 
aamour, which has Men carefully handed down from 
father fool to son fool, can be no longer indulged j — when 
k is of incalculable importance to turn the people to a bet" 
ter way of thinking ; the greatest impediments to all ams' 
Uoration are too often found among those to whose couiV' 
tUs, at such periods, the country ought to look for wis- 
iom and peace. We will suppress, nowever, the feel, 
ings of indignation whidi such productions, from such 
men, naturally occasion. We will give the Bishc^ of 
Lincoln credit for being perfectly sincere ; we will sup- 
pose, that every argument he uses has not been used 
and refuted ten thousand times before ; and we will sit 
down as patiently to defend the religious liberties of 

* It ia impoesible to conceive the miichief which this mean 
aad eooaii^ prelate did ex this period. 
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We must begin with denyiaff the main position up. 
on which the Bishop of Liacom has built his reasoa- 
ittg— TA< Catholic Religion is not tolerated in England. 
No man can be fairly said to be permitted to enjoy 
his own worship who is punished for eiercising thia 
worship. His lordship seems to have no other idea 
of pumshment, than lodging a man in the Poultry 
compter, or flogging him at the cart's tul^ or fining 
him a sum of money ;^ust as if incapacitating a nun 
from enjoying the dignities and emolumenu to which 
men of similar condition, and other faith, may &irlv 
aspire, was not frequently the most severe and gait 
ing of all punishments. This limited idea of the na- 
ture of punishment is the more extraordinary, as ineO' 
pacUation is actually one of the most common poniih- 
ments in bome branches of our law. The sentence of 
a court-martial frequently purports, that a man is ren^ 
dered for ever incapable of serving his majesty. &c 
&c.; and a person not in holy orders, who penonns 
the functions of a clergyman, is rendered for over in- 
capable of holding any preferment m the church. 
There are, indeed, many species of ofience for which 
no punishment more apposite and judicious could be 
devised. It would be rather extraordinary, however, 
if the court, in passing such a sentence, were to as- 
sure the culprit, * that such incapacitation was not by 
them 'considered as a punishment ; that it was only 
exercising a right inherent in all governments, of de* 
termining who should be eligible for office and who 
ineligible.' His lordship thinks the toleration com- 
plete,'becau8e he sees a permission in the statutes for 
the exercise of the Roitran Catholic worship. He sees 
the permission — but he does not choose to see ihe 
consequences to which they are exposed who STail 
themselves of this permission. It is the libenality ot 
a father who says to his son, * Do as jou please, my 
dear boy ; follow your own inclination. Judge for 
yourself'; you are as free as air. But remember, if 
you marry that lady, I will cut you oflf with a shiUipg.' 
We have scarcely ever read a more solemn and frivo- 
lous statement than the Bishop of Lincoln's antitheti- 
cal distinction between persecution and the denial of 
political power. 

< It is sometimes uid, that papists, telng excluded fton 
power, are consequently persecuted ; as if exclusion from 

fi:>werand rdteious persecution weie convertible tenns. 
ut surdv tlus to to confound things totally di«(inct in their 
nature. Persecution inflicts poxtitive ponk^hment upon per- 
sons who hold certain religious teneu, and endeavuun to 
accomplish the renunciation and extinction of those tenets 
by forcible means : exclusion from power is entirdv nega- 
tive in its operation— it only declares, that those wao hold 
certain opinions shaU not fill certain sitaations ; bat it ic 
knowledges men to be perfccdy liree to bold those opiniom. 
Persecubon comp^ men to adopt a prescribed faith, or to 
suffer the loss ot liberty, property, or even life: exdu*kin 
trox^ power prescribes no faith ; it allows men to think sod 
believe as they please, without molestatton or interference. 
Persecution reqsires men to worship God in one and in no 
other way ; exclusion from power neitkcr commands nor 
forbids any mode of divine worship— it leaves the business 
of religion, where It oujrht to be left, to every man's judg- 
ment and conscience. Persecution proceeds from a bigoted 
and sanguinary spirit of intolerance ; exclusion from iK>wer 
is founded in the natural and rational principle of self-pro- 
tection and self-preservation, equally applicable to nations 
and to individuals. History informs as of the mlschieroas 
and fatal eftects of the one, and proves the expediency aaa 
necessity of the other.'— (pp. 16, 17.) 

We will venture to say, there is no one sentence in 
this extract which does not contain either a contra- 
diction, or a misstatement. For how can that law ac- 
knowledge men to be perfectly free to hold an opini- 
on, which excludes from desirable situations all vbo 
hold that opinion ? How can that law be said neitbci 
to molest, nor interfere, which meets a man m every 
branch of industry and occupation, to institute sn b- 
quisition into his religious opmions ? And how is tiie 
business of religion left to every man's own judgment 
and conscience, where so powerful a bonus is given to 
one set of religious opinions, and such a mark of infs- 
myand degradation fixed upon all other modes ot 
belief 1 Bat this is comparativelj a very idle part of 
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tlMq^Mtiiai. WlMtbir the pnmmt conditioAof tike 
Oitbolics is or is not to be denomiiuited a perfect 
itate of toleration, is more a controTorsy of woroa thaa 
things. Tliat they are subject to some restraints, the 
bishop will admit : the important question is, whether 
or not these restraints are necessary? For his lord- 
ship will, of course, allow, that every restraint u|>on 
human liberty is an evil 'wl itself : ana can only be jus> 
tified by the superior ^ood which it can be snown to 
produce. My lord's fears upon the subject of Catho- 
uc emancipation are conveyed in the following para- 
giaph: 

< It is a principle of our oonstitution, tbat the kinff should 
hsTS adruers in the dischaxge of every part of hto royal 
fuiiction«-~snd is Hto be Imagiaed ttut Pai^sts would advise 
metsures in sapport of the cause of Protestantism ? A si- 
milar observauon may be applied to the two Houses of 
ParUament : would Fopkih peas or Popish members of the 
House of Commons, enact laws for the security of the Pro- 
testant government ? Would they not rather repeal the 
whole Protestant code^ and make Popery again the estab- 
lished religion of the country ?'— (p. 14.) 

And these are the apprehensions which the clergy 
of the diocese have prayed my lord to make public. 

Kind Providence never vends an evil without a rem- 
edy :— and arithmetic is the natural cure for the pas- 
sion of fear. If a cowaid can be made to count his 
enemies, his terrors may be reasoned with, and he may 
think of ways and means of counteraction. Now. 
might it not have been expedient that the reverend 
prelate, before he had alarmed his country clergy with 
the idea of so large a measure as the repeal of Protes- 
tantism, should have counted up the probable number 
of Catholics who would be seated in both houses of 
Parliament ? Does he believe that there would be ten 
Catholic peers, and thirty Catholic commoners ? fiut, 
admit double tnat number, (and more. Dr. Duigenan 
himself would not ask.) — ^^nll the Bishop of Lincoln se- 
riously assert, that he thmks' the whole Protestant 
code m danger of repeal from such an admixture of 
Catholic legislators as this ? Does he forget, amid the 
ionumerable answers which may be made to such sort 
of apprehensions, what a picture he is drawing of the 
weakness and versatility of Protestant principles? — 
that an handful of Catholics, in the bosom of a Protes- 
tant legislature, is to overpower the ancient jealousies, 
the fixed opinions, the inveterate habits of twelve mil- 
lions of people ? — that the king is to apostatize, the 
clergy to be silent, and the Parliament to be taken by 
surprise? — that the nation b to go to bed over night. 
and to see tne Pope walking arm in arm with Loro 
Casilereagh the next morning f — One would really sup- 
pose, from the bishop's fears, that the civil defences 
ofmankind were, like their military bulwarks, trans- 
ferred, by superior skill and courage, in a few hours, 
from the vanquished to the victor — ^that the distruc* 
tion of a churd^ was like the blowing up of a mine, — 
deans, prebendaries, churchwardens and overseers, all 
Qp in tne air in an instant. Does his lordship really 
imagine, when the mere dread of the Catholics becom- 
ing legislators has induced him to charge his clergy, 
and his agonized clergy, to extort from their prelate 
the publication of the charge, that the fuU and mature 
danger will produce less alarm than the distant suspi- 
cion of it has done in the present instance 7— that tne 
Protestant writers, whose pens are now up to the fea- 
ther in ink, will at any future period, yield up their 
church without passion, pamphlet, or nugnaclty 1 We 
do not blame the Bishop of Lincon for being afraid ; 
but we blame him for not rendermg his fears hiteUigi- 
ble and tangible — for not circumscribing and particu- 
larizing them by some individual case — for not show- 
ing us bow it is possible that the Catholics (granting 
their intentions to be as bad as possible) should ever 
be able to ruin the Church of ^leland. His lordship 
appears to beina fos? and as daylight breaks in upon 
hun, he wiU be rather disposed to disown his panic. 
The noise he hears is not roaring,^but braying ; the 
teeth and the mane are all imaginary ; there is noth. 
ing but ears. It is not a lion that stops the way, but 
an ass. 

One method his lordship takes, in handling this ques- 
tion, is by pointing out dangers that are barely jpoutbU^ 
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tive and present attention of feriona men. Bat tf no 
measure is to be carried into ezecotion, and tf no pro- 
vision is safe in which the minute Inspection of an in- 
genious man cannot find the poufbUUy of danger, then 
all inhuman action is impeded, and no human institu- 
tion is safe or commendable. The khw has the power 
of pardonki^y— and so every species o? guilt may re- 
mam unpunished : he has a negative upon legislative 
acts, and so no law may pass. None but Presbyteri- 
ans may be returned to the House of Commons^ — and 
so the Church of England may be voted down. The 
Scottish and Irish members may join toffether in both 
houses, and dissolve both unions If probability is put 
out of sight, — and if, in the enumeration of dangers, it 
is sufficient to state any which, by remote contingen* 
cy, may happen, then it is time we should begin to ' 
provide agamst all the host of perils which we have 
lust enumerated, and which are many of them as like- 
ly to hajppen, as those which the reverend prelate has 
stated m his charge. His lordship forgets that the 
Catholics are not asking for election but for eUgihilUy 
—not to be admitted into the cabinet, but not to be 
excluded ttom it. A century may elapse before any 
Catholic actually becomes a member of the cabinet; 
and no event can be more utterly destitute of probabil- 
ity, than that they should gain an ascendency there, 
ana direct that ascendency against the Protestant in- 
terest. If the bishop really wishes to know upon what 
our security is founded j— ii is upon the prodigumt and 
decided euperioriiy of the Prottstani inter ett in the BriU 
ith nation^ and in the United Parliatnent. No Protest- 
ant king would select such a cabinet, or countenance 
such measures ; no man would be mad enough to at- 
tempt them ; the £nglish Parliament and the English 
people would not endure it for a moment. No man, 
mdeed, under the sanctity of the mitre, would have 
ventured such an extravagant opinion. — wo to him, if 
he had been only a dean. But, m spite of his venera- 
ble office, we must express our decided belief, that his 
lordship (by no means adverse to a good oargain) 
would not pay down five pounds, to receive fifty mil- 
lion for his posterity, whether the majority of the 
cabinet should be (Catholic emancipation carried) 
members of the Catholic religion. Ana yet, upon sucn 
terrors as these, which, when put singly to him, his 
better senses would laugh at, he has thought fit to Ex- 
cite his clergy to petition, and done all in his power to 
increase the mass of hatred against the Catholics. 

It is true enough, as his lordship remarks, that 
events do not depend upon laws alone, but upon the 
wishes and intentions of those who administer these 
laws. But then his lordship totally puts out of siffht 
two considerations — the improbabibty of Cathouca 
ever reaching the highest offices of the state — and 
those fixed Protestant opinions of the country, which 
would render any attack upon the established church 
so hopeless and, therefore, so improbable. Admit a 
supposition ^to us perfectly ludicrous, but still neces- 
sary to the bishop's argument), that the cabinet coun- 
cil consisted entirely of Catholics, we should even 
then have no more ^ar of their making the English 
people Catholics, than we should have of a cabinet of 
butchers making the Hindoos eat beef. The bishop 
has not stated the true and great security for any 
course of human actions. It is not the word of the 
law, nor the spirit of the ffovemment, but the general 
way of thinking among the people, especially when 
that way of thmking is ancient, exercised upon hJ^h 
interests, and connected with striking passages in his- 
tory. Tne Protestant church does not rest upon the 
little narrow foundations where the Bishop ofjLincoln 
supposes it to be placed : if it did, it would not be 
worth saving. It rests upon the general opinion enter- 
tained by a free and renecting people, that the doc- 
trines of the church are true, her pretensions moderate, 
and her exhortations useful. It is accepted by a neo- 
ple who have, from good taste, an abhorrence oi sa- 
cerdotal mummery ; and fVom good sense, a dread of 
sacerdotal ambition. Those feelings, so generally 
diffused, and so clearly pronounced on all occasions, 
are our real bulwarks agaiiuit the (Catholic religion, ana 
the real cause which makes it so sale for the best 
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firiends of the charch to diminish (by abolishing the 
test Jaws), so very fertile a source of hatred to the 
state. 

In the 15th page of his lordship's charge, there is an 
argument of a very curious nature. 

* Let us supjpoae,' (mys the B»hop of Lincoln), * that 
there had been no te»t laws, no disabling^ statutes, in the 
year 1745, when an attempt was made to overthrow the 
Protestant government, and to place a popUh sovereign up- 
on the throne of these kingdoms ; and let us suppose, that 
the leading men in the houses of Parliament, that the min- 
isters of state, and the commanders of our armie:*^ had then 
been Papists. Will any one contend, that that formidable 
reb^lion, supported as it was by a foreign enemy, would 
have been resisted with the same zeal, and !>uppresi!«ed with 
the same facility, as when aU the measures were planned 
and executed by sincere Protestants !' — (p. 16.) 

And so his lordship means to infer, that it would be 
foolish to abolish the laws against the Catholics notr. 
because it would have been foolish to have abolishea 
them at some other period ; — that a measure must be 
bad, because there was formerly a combination of cir- 
cumstances, when it would have been bad. His lord- 
ship might, with almost equal propriety, debate what 
ought to be done if Julius Caesar were about to make 
a descent upon our coasts ; or lament the impropriety 
of emancipating the Catholics, because the Spanish 
Armada was putting to soa. The fact is, that Julius 
Csesar is deaa — the Spanish Armada yn.9 defeated in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth — for half a century 
th^e has been no disputed succession — the situation 
of the world is changed — and. because it is changed, 
ve can do now what we coula not do then. And no- 
thing can be more lamentable than to see this respec- 
table prelate wasting his fesources in putting imagin- 
ary and inapplicable cases, and reasoning upon their 
solution, as if they had anything to do with present 
affairs. 

These remarks entirely put an end to the common 
mode of arguing i Gulielmo. What did King William 
do ?--what would Kin^ William say? &c. King Wil- 
liam was in a very different situation froni that in 
which we are placed. The whole world was in a very 
different situation. The great and glorious authors of 
the Revolution (as they are commonly denominated^ 
acquired their greatness and glory, not by a supersti- 
tious reverence for inap|)iicable precedents, but by 
taking hold of present circumstances to lay a deep 
fonn(ULtion for lioerty ; and then using old names for 
new things, they left the Bishop of Lincoln, and other 
men, to suppose that they had been thinking all the 
.time about ancestors. 

Another species of false reasoning, which pervades 
the Bishop of Lhicoln's charge is this : He states 
what the interests of men are, and then takes it for 

S anted that they will eagerly and actively pursue 
em ; laying totally out of the question the probabil- 
ity or improbability of their effecting their object, and 
the influence which this balance of chances must pro- 
duce upon their actions. For instance, it is the inte- 
rest or the Catholics that our church should be subser- 
vient to theirs. Therefore, says his lordship, the 
Catholics will enter into a conspiracy against the Eng- 
lish church. But, is it not also the decided inte- 
rest of his lordship's butler that he should be bishop, 
and the bishop his butler ? That the crozier and the 
corkscrew should change hands,— and the washer of 
the bottles which they had emptied become the dio- 
cesan of learned divines ? What has prevented this 
change, so beneficial to the upper domestic, but the 
extreme improbability of success, if the attempt were 
made ; an improbability so great, that we will venture 
to say, the very notion of it has scarcely once entered 
into the understan<Ung of the good man. Why, then, 
is the reverend prelate, who lives on so safely and con- 
tentedly with John J so dreadfully alarmed at the Cath- 
olics ? And why does he so completely forget, in their 
instance alone, that men do not merely strive to ob- 
tain a thing because it is good, but always mingle with 
the excellence of the object a consideration of the 
chance of gaining it. 

The Bishop of Lincoln (p. 19,) states it as an argu- 
BMnt afainst cancenioa to tho Catholics, that we have 



emoyed ' internal peace and entire freedom from all 
reugious animosities and feuds, since the Revolatioa.' 
The fact, however, is not more certain than coads. 
sive against his view of the question. For, since that 
period, the worship of the Church of England has 
been abolished in Scotland — ^the corporation and teic 
acts repealed in Ireland— and the whole of this king^i 
reign has been one series of concessions to the C^tho. 
lies. Relaxation, then, (and we wish this had bea 
remembered at the charge) of penal laws, on subjects 
of religious opinion, is perfectly compatible withtnl!er. 
nal peace, and exemption from religious animosity.— 
But the bishop is always fond of lurking in genendi, 
and cautiously avoids coming to any specific instance 
of the dangers which he fears. 

* It is declared in one of the 89 Articles, that the king ii 
head of our church, without being subject to any forciiii 

Kwer ; and it is expre&^ly said, that the Bishop of Borne 
s no jurisdiction within these realms. On the contrazj, 
Papists assert, that the Pope is supreme head of the whole 
Christian church, and that allegiance is due to him froa 
every individual member, in all spiritual matters. This di- 
rect opposition to one of the fundamental principles of the 
ecclesiastical part of our constitution, is alone sufficient to 
justify the exclusion of Papl>«t8 from all biiuations of lo- 
thority. They acknowledge, indeed, that obedience in d- 
vU matters is due to the king. But cases m\ist aiiae, u 
which civil and religious duties will clash ; and he Itnovs 
but little of the intluencc of the Popish religion orer the 
mind of its votaries, who doubts which or these duUei 
would be sacrificed to the other. Moreover, the most subtle 
casuistry cannot always dii»criminate between tem}<oraI and 
spiritual things ; and in truth, the concerns of this life not 
unfrequently partake of both characters.' — (pp. 91, 22.) 

We deny entirely that any case can occur, where 
the exposition of a doctrine purely speculative, or the 
arrangement of a mere point of church discipline, can 
interfere with civil duties. The Roman Catholics are 
Irish and English citizens at this moment; but co 
such case has occurred. There is no instance in which 
obedience to the civil magistrate has been prevented, 
by an acknowledgment of the sjiiritual snpremacv of 
the pope. The Catholics have given (in an oath which 
we suspect the bishop never to have read) the most 
solemn pledge, that their submission to iheir spiritual 
ruler should never interfere with their civil obedieDce. 
The hypothesis of the Bishop of Lincoln is, that k 
must very often do so. The fact is that it has never 
done so. 

His lordship is extremely angry with the Catholics 
for refusing to the crown a veto upon the appoinrmeni of 
their bishops. He forgets, that in those countries of Ea« 
rope where the crown interferes with the appointineat 
ofoishops, the reining monarch is a Catholic,— -which 
makes all the difierence. We sincerely wish that the 
Catholics would concede this point ; but we cannot be 
astonished at their reluctance to admit the ioteife- 
rence of a Protestant prince with their bishops. What 
would lus lordship say to the interference of anr 
Catholic power with the appointment of the English 
sees? 

Next comes the stale and thoufiand times refuted 
charge against the Catholics, that they think the pope 
has the power of dethroning heretical kings ; and that 
it is the duty of every Catholic to use every possiUe 
means to root out and destro^heretics, &c. To ail of 
which may be returned this one conclusive answer, 
that the Catholics are ready to deny these doctrines 
upon oath. And as the whole controversy is, whether 
the Catholics shall, by means of oaths, be excluded 
from certain offices in the state ; — ^those who contend 
that the continuance of these excluding oaths is essen* 
tial to the public safety, must admit, that oaths are 
binding upon Catholics, and a security to the state that 
what they swear to is true. 

If is right to keep these things in view— and to omit 
no opportunity of exposing and counteracting that 
spirit of intolerant zeal or intolerable time-serriog, 
which has so long disgraced and endangered this 
country. But the truth is, that we look upon this 
cau«w» as already gained ; — and while we warmly crti* 
gratulale the nation on the mighty step it has recently 
made towards increased power and entire security, it 
is impoesible to avoid saying a word upon the hunuh* 
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ating and d!8gii8tinff,lnit at the same time most edify, 
ing spectacle, wtiich has lately been exhibited by the 
anii-uatholic addressers. That so great a number of 
persons should hare been found with such a proclivity 
to servitude (for honest bigotry had but httle to do 
with the matter), as to rush forward with clamours in 
iavour of intolerance, upon a mere surmise that this 
would be accounted as acceptable service by the pres- 
ent possessors of patronage and power, affords a more 
humiliating and oisoooragitig picture of the present 
spirit of the country, than any thins else that has oc- 
curred in our remembrance. The edifying part of the 
spectacle is the contempt with which their officious 
devotions have been received by those whose favour 
they were intended to purchase, — and the universal 
scorn and derision with which they were regarded by 
independent men of all parties and persuasions. The 
catastrophe, we think, teaches two lessons ;— one to 
the time-servers themselves, not to obtrude their ser- 
vility on the ffoverament, till they have reasonable 
ground to think it is wanted ;— and the other to the 
nation at large, not to imagine that a base and inter- 
ested clamour in favour of what is supposed to be 
agreeable to government, however loudly and exten- 
sively soundedf, affords any indication at all, either of 
the general sense of the country, or even of what is 
actoally conteinplated by those in the administration 
of its affairs. The real sense of the country has been 
proved, on this occasion, to be directly against those 
who presumptuously held themselves out as its or- 
gans i — and even the ministers have made a respecta- 
able figure, compared with those who assumed the 
character of their champions. 



MADAME lyEPINAY. (Edinburgh Review, 1818.) 

Mimoiru dt Oorretpondemet de Madame lyEpina^, 3 vol^^ 
6vo. Paris, 1818. 

Thuke used to be in Paris, under the ancient regime, 
a few women of brilliant talents, who violated all the 
, common duties of life, and gave very pleasant little 
simpers. Amon^ these supped and sinned Madame 
d'Epinay.— the fnend and companion of Rousseau, Di- 
derot, Cririmm, Holbach, and many other literary per- 
sons of distinction of that period. Her principal lover 
^ras Grimm ; with whom was deposited, written in 
feigned names, the history of her life. Grimm died— 
his secretary sold the liistory— the feigned names 
have been exchanged for the real ones — and her works 
now appear abridged in three volumes octavo. 

Madame d'£pinay, though far Arom an immaculate 
character, has something to say in palliation of her ir- 
regularities. Her husband behaved abominably ; and 
alienated, by a series of the most brutal mjunes, an 
attachment which seems to have been very ardent 
and sincere, and which, with better treatment would 
inrobably have been lasting. For, in all her aberra- 
tions, Mad. d'Epinay seems to have had a tendency to 
be constant. Though extremely young when separa- 
lated from her husband, she indulged herself vrith but 
two lovers for the rest of her life j— to the first of 
whom she seems to have been perfectly faithful, till he 
left her at the end of ten or twelve years ; — and to 
Grimm, by whom he was succeeded, she seems to 
have given no rival till the day of her death. The 
account of the life she led, both with her husband and 
her lovers, brings upon the scene a great variety of 
French characters, und lays open very completely the 
interior of French life and manners. But there are 
some letters and passages which ought not to have 
been published ; which a sense of common decency 
and morality ought to have suppressed ; and which, 
we feel assured, would never have seen the light in 
this country. 

A Frencn woman seems almost ali^-ays to have 
janted the flavour of prohibition as a necessary con- 
diment to human life. The provided husband was re- 
jected, and the forbidden husband introduced in ambi- 
gaous light, through posterns and secret partitions. It 
jas not the union to one man that was objected to — 
for they dedicated themselves with a constancy which 



the most household and partarient woman in England 
could not exceed; — but the thing wanted was the 
wfong man, the gentleman without the ring — the mas- 
ter unsworn to at the altar— the person unconsecrated 
by priests— 

< Oh ! let me taste thee unezcis*d by kings.' 

The following strikes us as a very lively picture of 
the ruin and extravagance ot a fashionable house in a 
great metropolis. 

*M. d'Epinay a compute son domestique. II a trois 
laquaia, et moi deux ; je n'en ai paa voulu davanta^e. II a 
un valet de chambre; et il vouloit aussi que je priAHe une 
seconde femme, mais comme je n'en ai que faire, j'ai tenu 
bon. Enfln les officiers, les femmes, les valets sc montent 
au nombre de seize. Quoique la vie que je m^ne solt a;-»ez 
uniforme, i^c^p^re n*^tre paa obligee d'en changer. CcUe 
de M. d'Eplnay eat dilierente. Lorsqu'il e»t lev^, son valet 
de chambre ee met en devoir de raccommoder. Deux la- 
quais aont debout A. attendre onlrea. Le premier «ecr^taire 
vient avec Tintention de lui rendre compte des lettres qu'il 
a recues de son department, et qu'il e&t chaise d'ouvrir ; il 
doit lire le« r^ponset et les faire .'^i^'ner ; mai!» il ci^t inter- 
rompu deux cents fold dans cette occupation par toutes 
Mortes d'esip^ces imaginablec*. C'cst un maquignon qui a 
des clievaux uniqueii d vendre, maia qui oont retenus par un 
iseigneur: ainsi il est venu pour ne pa^ manquer li »a parole; 
car on lui en donneroit le double, qu'on ne pourroit faire. 
n en fait une d&M:ription cMui»ante, on demande le prhr. 
Le seigneur un tel en offre soixante louis.— Je voua en 
donne cent— Cela est inutile, d moins qu*il ne se d^dlse. 
Cependant Ton conclut A cent louis 8an« lee avoir vus, car 
le lendemain le seigneur ne manque pan de se d^dire: voiia 
ce que j'ai vu et cntendu la scmaine demidre. 

* Ensuite c'e<t un jioliaMn qui vient braiUer un air, et k 
qui on accorde «a protection pour le faire entrer d POi^^ra, 
apr^s lui avoir donn6 quelques leyons de bon goiit, et lui 
avoir aiipris ce que c'e>$t que la propret^ du chant fk-an^oir.; 
c'e«t une demoi:«clie qu*on fait attendre pour sa voir si je 
sui4 encore U. Je me l^ve et je m'en vais ; les deux laquals 
ouvrent les deux battans pour me laisser sortir, moi qui 
I)a&ieroi£ alon par letrou d'une aiguille; et les deux esta- 
fiers crient dan!» I'anti-chambre : Madame, messieurs, voild 
madame. Tout le monde se range cm bale, et ces messieurs 
sont des marchands d'^toffes, des marchands d'instrumens, 
des bijoutiers, des colporteurs, des laquais, des d^croteurs, 
des cr^anders ; enfln tout ce que vous pouvez imaginer de 
phis ridicule et de plus affligeant. Midi ou une heure sonne 
avant que cette touette soit achevee, et le secr^eire, qui, 
sans doute, sait par exp^ence Timpossibilit^ de rendre un 
compte d^tailli des affaires, a un petit bordereau qu'il remet 
entre les mains de son maitre pour I'instruire de ce qu'il 
doit dire A I'assembUe. Une autre fois il sort A pied ou en 
fiacre, rentre k deux heures, fait comme un brddeur de mai- 
son, dine t^te A t«te avec moi, ou admet en tiers son premier 
secr^Uire qui lui parle de la nicessit^ de fixer chaque article 
de d^ense, de donner des d^l^ations pour tel ou tel objet. 
La seule r^ponse e^ : Nous verrons cela. Ensuiteil court 
le monde et les spectacles ; et il soupe en vUle quand il n'a 
personne A souper chez lui. Je vols que mon temps de 
repos eat flnl.»— I. pp. 808— SIO. 

A very prominent person among the early Ariends of 
Madame d'Epinay, is Mademoiselle d'Ette, a woman 
of great French respectability, and circuUiting in the 
best society ; and, as we are {minting French manners, 
we shall make no apology to the serious part of our 
English readers, for msertmg this sketch of her histo- 
ry and character by her own hand. 



< Je connois, me dit-elle ensuite, votre franchise et votre 
discretion : dites-moi naturellement quelle opinion on a de 
mois dans le monde. La meilleure, lui dis-je. et telle que 
vous ne pourriez la conserver si vous pratiquiez la morale 
que vous venez de me pr^dier. Voild oA je vous attendois, 
me det-elle. Depuis dlx ans que j'ai perdu ma m*re, je fus 
s^duiie var le clievalier de Valory qui Ih'avoit vu, jwur 
ainsi dBne, elever ; mon extreme jeunesse et la conflance 

aue j'avois en lui ne me i)crmirent pas d'abord de me d^fier 
e ses vues. Je fus lonptemiis A m'en apercevolr, et lorsque 
je m'en aperQUs, j'avoia pris tant de gout po"r lui, que je 
n'eus ))as fa force de lui roister. II me vint des scruimles ; 
il les leva, en me promettant de m'epouser. II y travailla 
e:i e.Tet; maii voyant I'opposltion que sa famille y 
a])portoit. d rause de la disproportion d'dge et de mon peu 
de fortune ; et me trouvant, d'ailleurs, heureuse comme 
j'^tois, je fus la premiere d ^touffer mes scrupules, d'autant 
plus qu'il est asaez pauvre. II commenyolt d faire des 
reflexions, le lui proposal de continucr d vivre comme nous 
etions ; il raccepta. Je quittai ma province, et ie le suivia 
4 Paris ; vous yovez conune j'y yis. Quatre fois la semalne 
U paase sa Jonznee cbes moi ; 1« reste du temps nous nous 
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oontentons rAdproquameBt d»»pprendre de no* nouvdles, 
rmoioi Que le hMftrd ne nous fawe rcnconti«r. Nous 
TlTons hcurcux, contena ; pcut^tre ne le scrions nous pas 
tant si nous ^tions mari^'-'I. PP> 111» 113* 

This seems a Tery spirited, unincumbered winr of 
Dftssinff through life ; and it is some comfort, therefore, 
toa matrimonial English reader, to find Mademoiselle 
d'Ette kicking the chevalier out of doors towards the 
and of the second volume. As it is a scene very edi- 
fying to rakes, and those who decry the happmeas of 
themarried state, we shall give it m the words of Ma- 
dame d'Epinay. 

«Une nuit, dont eUc avoit pass* las plus giande partie 
dans IMnauittude, eUe entrc chex le chevaUer : U dormoit ; 
SS^le r" veiUe, s'a*«ied sur son lit, et enUme une exuUca. 
tion av« toute la violence et la fureur qui I'animoienJ. Le 
chevalier, apr*s avoir employ* vainement, pour le calmer, 
tSJs les moyens que « bent* "^turelle lui suggira, lui 
.?ffniflrenfintres-F6ci*ementqu»il aUpit »e s^parer d'dle 
Sfur toujour*, et ftiir un enfer auqud U ne pouvoit plu* 
to. Cette confidence, qui nVtoit pas faite pour Pappaiscr, 
rSoibla «i rage. Pui««iu»il est ain*l, dit^lfe, sortez tout A 
■I'heure de cheS moi; vou. deviez partir dans quatre jours 
c'St voua renclre service dc vous fairc partir dans I'msUnt, 
Tout ce qui e^t ici m'apuartlent ; le bail «t en mon nom : 
Unc meconvient plu« ie vous souffru- chez mox: lev«- 
vous monsieur, et ^ongez A ne rien emporter sans ma per- 
mission.'— II. pp. W3f 19A- 

Out English method of asking leave to separate from 
Sir William Fcott and Sir John Nicol is surely better 

than this. , ,. - • 

Any one who provides good dmners for clever peo- 
ple, snd remembers what they say, cannot faJ to write 
Entertaining M*moires, Among the early friends of 
Madame d^Epinay was Jean Jacques Rousseau— she 
lived with him in considerable intimacy ; and no smaU 
part of her book is taken up with accounts of his eccen- 
tricity, insanity, and vice. 

« Xou« avona d*bute* par V Engagement t«»i€ratr<,comMie 
nouvelle, de M. Rousseau, ami de Francueil qui nou* I'a 
nr^ientt. L'auteur a jout un role dan«» sa pi*ce. Quoique 
ie ne soit qu'une comedie de society, eUe a eu un prand 
succ*-. Je doute cependant qu'eUe pit reussir au theatre ; 
main c'cst I'ouvrage d'un homme de bcaucoup d'e-pnt, et 
peut-dtre d'un homme slnsfuUer- J© ^^ »»»* P*^ fr^P ^. 
pendant w c'est ce que j'ai vu de l'auteur ou de la pi*oe qui 
me fait juzer ainsi. II eH complimenteur mhia 6tre poll, ou 
Si moins Sanson avoir I'air. llparoit ignorer les ui»age« 
du monde; mai« il est ai** de voir qu 11 a infimment d'e*- 
Srit II a le teint brun : et des yeux pleins de feu aniraent 
U phvMonomie. Lorsqu'il a parte et qu'on e rojarde, il 
narolt joli; mais lor«iu'on »e le rappeUe, c'est toui >urs en 
Cd On dit qu'il est d'une mauvawe santi, et qu^il a des 
•ouflfrances qu'U cache avec soin, par ^ene «ai8 quel prjn- 
cipe de vanit* ; c'est apparemment cequi lui donne, de temps 
en temps, I'air farouche. M.deBellegarde, avec qui il a caus* 
lone-temps, ce matin, en est enchant^, et Id engag* 4 nouu 
yenir voir iouvent. J'en suis bien ai^e ; le me promet^ de 
proflter beaucoup de sa conversation.'— I. pp. 175, 176. 

Their friendship so formed, proceeded to a great 
degree of intimacy. Madame d'Epinay admired his 
genius, and provided him with hats and coats j and, at 
bst was so ftir deluded by his declamations about the 
country, as to fit him up a little hermit cottage, where 
' there were a great many birds, and a great many plants 
and flowers— and where Rousseau was, as mjght have 
been eicpected, supremely miserable. His friends 
from Paris dia not come to see him. The postman, 
the butcher, and the baker, hate romantic scenery- 
duchesses and marchionesses were no longer found to 
scramble for him . Among the real inhabitants of the 
country, the reputation of reading and thmkuig is fatal 
to character ; and Jean Jacques cursed his own suc- 
cessful eloquence which had sent him from the suppers 
and flattery of Paris to smell to dafiodUs, watch spar- 
rows, or project idle saliva into the passing stream. 
Very few men who have gratified, and arc grutifymg 
their vanity in a great metropolis, are quahfied to quit 
it Few have the plain sense to perceive, that they 
must soon inevitably be forgotten,— or the fortitude 
to bear it when they are. They represent to them- 
selves imaginary scenes of deploring fnends anddis- 
pirited compamons— but the ocean might as well re- 
net the drops exhaled by the wn-beams. Life goes 
oni andwheSiertheabMiithayflietiredUiloacottage 



or a grave, is mnch the MUne tUiig,--In I^^to, 
as in law, d« iionaj3jiflr«n«&i«,t<*w» ««*»««»«•«■«» 
eti ratio, 

ThiB is the account Madame — , — 
Rousseau seoa after he had retired into the 



giyes of 
litage. 



« J'ai «t« a T a deux joms A U Chevrcttc, pour temdiMr 
qudaues affafrw avant de m'y ^tobllr avec ines eafans. 
J»avois fait pr*venir Rousseau de mon voyage: il ert venu 
me voir. Jrcrois qu'il a besoin de ma yr€«snce. et que U 
soUtude a d^i agitJ s* bile. II sc plamf de tout le monde. 
Diderot doit toujoars aller, et ne va lamais le voir; M. 
Grimm le ntelige ; le Baron d'Holbach Pouble ; Gauffecoml 
et mol settlement avons encore de« *gards pour Iw, dit-d ; 
j'al voulu les justlfler; cela n'a pas '*«»*' ^fiSl^'j^ 
iera beaucoup plus a la Chevpettc qa' A I'HermiUge. Je 
suis persuadie qu'il n'y a que fa?on de prendre cet homme 
pour le lendre heureux ; c^est de feiadre de ne pas prendre 
Side d lui, et s'en occupcr sans cease; c'^ pour oda qae 
le n'insisUi point pourle retenh, lor«l« »1 ™ ,«»' ?^.2?i 
vouloit s'en retoumer A I'Heimitage, quoiqu'dfdt taxdet 
malgr* le mauvais temps.*— II. pp. 363, 264. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau seems, as the reward oi 
genius and nne writing, to have claimed an exemption 
flrom all moral duties. He borrowed and begged, and 
never paid ;— put his children in a poor house— beirav- 
ed hie friends— insulted his benefactors— and was gml- 
ty of every species of meunness and mischief. His 
vanity was so great, that it was almost impossible to 
keep pace with it by any activity of attention ; and 
his suspicion of all mankmd amounted nearly, if not 
altogether, to insanity. The following anecdote, how- 
ever, is totally clear of any symptom of derangen;teni, 
and carries only the most rooted and disgusting selfish- 
ness. 

« Rousseau vous a done dit qu'U n'avoit pas port* son 
ouvraire 4 Paris ? II en a menti, car U n'a fait son voya^ 
que pour cela. J'ai re^u hier une lettre de Diderot, qw 
peint votre hermite comme si je le voyois. U a fait ces 
Seux lleues A pied, est venu 8'*tablir ch« Dkierot saas 
I'avolr prevenu, le tout pour falre avec lui la revision de 
son ouvrage. Au point oik ils en Violent ensemble, voa. 
conviendrez que cela e*t a«Ma strange. Je tow, par cer- 
tains mots 6chapp6s A mon ami dans sa lettre, qu'fl a quel- 
Que suiet de discussion cntreeux; maU comme O neS'ex- 
plique point, je n»y comprends rien. Ro««|«« .* »i«^ 
fmpitoyablement il I'ouvrage depms le Samedi dix hwrw 
du matin jusqu'au Lundl onze heurea du sour, sans lui don- 
ner A piene le temps de boire ni manger. La revision fin*, 
Diderot cause avec lui d'un plan qu'U a dans U tite, pne 
Rousseau de I'aider A arranger un incident qui n wt pa* 
encour trouvt A sa fantaisie. Cela est trop ditficile, ripoad 
froidemcnt I'hennite, U est tard, je ne suis point aaxratiOD* 
A veiller. Bon solr, je pare demain d six heaxes du matia, 
il est temps de dormfr. II se Uve, va se coucher, et lai-« 
Diderot p&ifl* de son proc^d*. VoilA cet homme que vows 
croycz si p*n*tr* de vos le«;on*. Adjoutez A crtlc reficuon 
un propos singulier de la femme de Diderot, dont jc voa» 
prie de faire votre profit. Cette femme n'est qu»une bonoe 
femme, mais eUe a la tact juste. Voyant son mol ^t 
le jour du depart de Rousseau, die lui en demande }m w- 
son : il la lui dit : Cert le manque de d^Ucate-e dc crt 
homme, ajoute-t-U, qui m'afflige ; il me fait travailler comae 
un manoeuvre, je ne m'en serois, ie crols pa* aper^u, eed 
ne m'avoit refus* aussi s^chement de s'occuper pourmoi un 
quart-d'heure...Vou8 «tes 6tonn* de cela, lui r*pond sa 
femme, vous ne le connolssez done pas ? 11 e* d*von 
d'envie; U enrage quand U paroit ouelque rfiose debeau 
qui n'est pas de Im. On lui verra faire un jour quelqua 
grands forfalts plut6t que de se laisser ignorer. Teno, jc 
ne jiirerois pas qu'U nese rangeAt du parti dea J^suite*, et 
qu'U n'enterprit Icur apblogic.*--III. pp. 60, 61. 

The horror which Diderot ultimately conceived for 
him, is strongly expressed in the following letter to 
Grimm— written after an interview which compeUed 
him, with many pangs, to renounce aU intercourse 
with a man who had, tor years, been the object of ha 
tenderest and most partial feelmgs. 

« Cet homme est un forccnd. Je I'ai va, je lui ai re- 
proch^ avec toute la force que donne l»honn*tctf et ane 
Jorte d'int^r^t qui reste au fond du caur d'un amiqm Jai 
est dAvou* depuis long-temps, r*normit* dc sa conduae; 
les pleurs versus aux picds de madame dTSufaiay, dans le 
moment mtoe o A U la chargeott pr«a de moi dGas accusations 
les plus- graves; cette odieusc apologie qu'U vous a «i- 
Toyic, et od U n'y pas unc aeule, des ralsons qu'U avo« a 
dire ; cette lettre project*e pour Saint-Lambot, qui deveii 
le tzanauilliser sur des sentimens qu'd se reprochoit, et ox;. 
loin dMiyouer ime ptaikm n«e dans son oceur malgre lui, il 
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s*c9KiMe d'«Tolr, alum^ MadasM d^HoudeCot sur la rienne. 
Que sai»-ie encore ? Je ne suis point content de ses r^ 
pontes ; je n'al pas eu le coura^te de le liU t^mkner j'ai 
mieoxaim^ lui laisaer U mls^ntaile consolation die croire 
qa'Q m*a tromp^. Qa'il TiTe ! n a mis dam at defense un 
impoitement, froid qui n'aalBigi. J'al paur qu'il ne aoit 
endiuci. 

* Adieu, mon ami ; aoyons eC oontinuons d'Mie honnd- 
tes gena z TMat de ceuz qoi ont ceaa^ de I'Mreme fait peur. 
Adieu, mon ami ; je Toua embraase blen tendrement .... 
Je ne jette dans vos bras oomme un homme effray* ; je tA- 
che en vain de faire de la po^ie, mais oet homme me revi- 
enttoutA travera mon traTail ; ilme trouble, et je suia 
comme ai j'aToia 4 c6te die moi un damnf ; il est oamn^, 

cda eit s4r. Adieu mon ami Orlmm, yoiU I'cffet 

que je feroia aur Toua, ai je devenoia jamaia un m^chant : 
en T^rit^, j'almeroia mieux ^(re mort. 11 n'y a peut>«tre 
pas le sena commun dana tout oe que je roua ^cris, mak je 
vous avoue que je n'ai jamola iprouTi un trouble d'ame ol 
tenible que oelu que j'ai. 

< 4ih ! mon ami, quel apectade que celui d'Un bomme 
m^chant et bouirel^l BrAlez, dtduiez ce iiapier, qu'il ne 
relombe plua aoua voe yeux ; que je nereroie plus cet bom- 
me U, il me feroit croire auz diablea et k Penfer. Si je 
auift jamais foicA de retoumer ches lul, je suis aAr que je 
fr^nurai tout lelong du chemin : j'avois la fl^Tre en reve^ 
naat Je sute fAche de ne lul ayoir paa laias^ Toirrborreur 
qu'ii m'inspiroit, et je ne me rteondlie avec moi qu'en 
penaant, que Toua, avec ioute Totre fennet^, tous ne Tau- 
riex paapu A ma place ; je ne sals paa pasa'il ne m'aurolt 
pas mk. On entendoit ses crla ju«qu'au bout du janlln ; et 
je le Toyois ! Adieu, mon ami, j'lrai demain yous Toir ; 
j'izai cbercber un bomme de bien, auprte duquel je m'ti- 
sije, qui me raasure, et qui chaaeede mon ame je ne aais 
quoi d*infemal qui la tounnente et qui s'y est attache. Lea 
pontes on bien fait de mettre un interralle immense entre 
le del et lea esifer. fin viritA, la main me tremUe.'~III. 
pp. 148, 149. 

Madame <i'£pinay lived, as ve before observed, 
with maxkj persons of great celebrity. We could not 
help smlhngj among many others, at this anecdote of 
oui coontrfman. David Hume. At the beginniog of 
his splendid career of fame and fashion at Paris, the 
hiatorian was persuaded to appear in the character of 
a ailtan ; and was placed on a sofa between two of 
the most beautiful women of Paris, who acted for that 
evening the part of inexorables, wnose favour he was 
■apposed to be soliciting. The abmidity of this scene 
can easily be conceived. 

*LecAlAbre David Hume, grand et gros hiitoriographe 
d'AABteterre, connu et estimA par ses Aciits, n'a pas autant 
de takns pour oe genre d'amusemens auquel toui«s no« 
jolies femmes Pavoient dMdA propre. II lit son debut, 
cbez Madame de T* * * ; on lul ayoit deatinA le r61e d*un 
sultan aaaia entre deux escUves, employant toute son Alo- 
auence pour a'en faire aimer; les trouvant inexorables, il 
deroit cbercber le ati^et de leura peines et de leur rAssi*^ 
ance : on le place sur un sopha entfe les deux plus jolies 
femmslde Paris, il les reganie attentlvement, 11 se frappe 
le Tentre et les genoux A plu^ieurs reprises, et ne trouye 
jamais autre chose A leur dire que : Eh kien ! mes demoi- 
tettev. . . . £A Kan/ MM soda done. * . . Ekhien! 
voMToOA. . . . Mtis MiIA «ci t .... Cette phrase 
dura on quart d'beure, aans qu'il p&t en aortir. Une d'elles 
lelera d^impaUence: Ah ! dit-eUe, je m'en Atoisbien dou- 
tAe, cat bomme n'est bon qu*A mangur du veau ! Depuis ce 
temps il est relAguA au rdle de apectateur, et n'en e!<t pas 
moina fAtA et cajolA. C'e:«t en vAritA une cboae plai-^ante 
que le rAle qu'U joue id ; malheureuaement pour lui, ou 
j^utAt pour la dlgnitA pbUosophique, car, pour lul, n pmroit 
s'acoommoder fort de ce train de Tie : il n*y avoit aucune 
manie dominante dana ce pays loraqu*ii v est arrivA ; on I'a 
rejardA oomme une trouyaiUe dans cette circonstance, et 
refferresence de nos jeunes tAtes s*est toumAe de son oSte. 
Toutes lea jolies femme« s'en sent emparAes ; il est de tous 
les soupen fins, et il n'est point de bonne f/*te sans lui : en 
un mot, il est pour nos agrAahlea ce que Us* Genevois sont 
pourmoi.'^£il. pp. 98A, 98A. 

There is always some man, oi whom the human 
viscera stand m greater dread than of any other per- 
son, who is supposed, for the time being, to be the 
only person who can dart his pill into their famiost re- 
ce&ses , and bind them over, in medical recognizance, 
to assimilate and digest. In the Troian war, Podali- 
Tios and Machaon were what Dr. Baillie and Sir Henry 
Halfoid now are— they had the fashionable practice of 
the Greek camp ; and, in all probability, received ma- 
ny a goinea from Agamemnon dear to Jove, and Nes- 
tor the tamer of horses. In the time of Madame 
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d'Epinay, Dr. TranchSn, of Geneva, was la vogiie,and 
no lady of fashion could recover without writing to 
him, or seeing him In person. To the Eseulapius of 
this very small and irritable republic, Madame d'Epi- 
nay repaired ; and, alter a struggle between life and 
death, and Dr. Tronchin, recovered her health. Dur- 
ing her residence at Geneva, she became acquainted 
with Voltaire, of whom she nas left the following ad- 
mirable and orighial accountr->the truth, talent, and 
simplicity of which, are not a little enhanced by the 
tone of adulation or abuse which has been so generally 
employed in speaking of this celebrated person. 

'Eh bien ! mon ami, j« n'aimerois pas A vivre de suite arec 
lui ; il n'a nttl principe arrAtA, il compte irop sur sa mAmoire, 
et il en abuse nouvent ; ie trouve ^u'elle fait trot quelquefbis 
A sa cooveraation { il redit plus qu*>l ne dit, et ne laicse jamaaa 
rien A Ikire aux autrea. II ne salt point causer, et il humiUe 
I'amour-propre ; il dit le pour et le oontre, tant qu*on reut, 
toujours avec de nouvelles fraces A la vAritA, et nAanmoins il 
a toujours Tair de ae moquor de tout, jusqn'A lui^nAme. II n'a 
nulla philosopliie dans la tAte ; il est tout hArissA de petite 
prAjues d'enfwis ; on les lui pasaeroit peut-Atre en faveur de sea 
graces, da brillant de son esprit et de son originalitA, s'U ne 
s'afBchoit pas pour les sscouer tons. D a des inconsAquencea 

SlaisanteM, et u est au milieu de tout cela trAs-amusant A rtAr. 
iais je B'aime point les fens qui ne ftmt ^ue m'amnaer. Pour 
madame sa niAce. elle est tout-A-fcit eomique. 

* II parolt ici aepuis quelques jours un uvre qui a vivement 
Achauffe les tAtes, et qui cause des diacussions fort intAressan- 
tes entre diffArentes jperaennes de ce pays, puree que I'on prA- 
tend que la constitution de leur gouTernment y est intAressAe : 
Voltaire s'y trouve mAIA pour des propos asses rift qn'il a tenu 
A ce si^et contre les prAtres. La grease niAce troure fort 
mauvaiB que tous les magislrats n*ayent pas pria Ait et cauae 
pour aon onclo. Elle jette tour A tour aes grosses maina et ses 
petits bras par dessus sa tAte, maudiasant avec des oris inhu- 
maina les kns, les r Apablique*, et surtout oes polissons de rA- 
publicans qui vont A pied, qui sont obligAs de souflrir les cri- 
ailleries de leurs prAtres, et qui se croient iibres. Cela eat tout- 
A-Odt bon A entendre et A voir.'— IILpp. 190, 197. 

Madame d'Epinay was certainly a woman of very 
considerable talent. Rousseau accuses her of writing 
bad plays and romances. This may be ; but her epis- 
tola^ style is excellent — her remarks on passing events 
lively, acute, and solid — and her delineation of char- 
acter admirable. As a proof this, we shall give her 
portrait of the Marouis de Croismare, one of the friends 
of Diderot and the ^aron d'Uolbach. 

* Je lui erois aoixante ana ; il ne les parott pourtant pas. II 
eatd'une taille mediocre, sa figure a dA Atre tr As-agrAable : 
elle se distinguA encore par un air denablesae et d'aisance, qui 
rApand de la grace sur tout sa personne. 8a phy^ionomie a 
de la fineaae. Ses gestes, ses attitudea ne sont jamais recher- 
ohAs ; mais ils sont si bien d'accord avec la tournue de son < s- 
prit, qu'iis semblent ^jouter A son originalitA, Ilparledea 
choses les plus sArieuaes et les plua importantes d'vn ton ai gai, 
quV>n estsouvent tentAde ne nen croire de ce qu'il dit. On 
n*a preoqne jamaia rien a citer de ce ou'on lui eotend dire ; 
mais loraqu'il parle, on ne veut rien perdre de ce qu'il dit; 8*1! 
se tait, on dAsire qui parle encore. Sa prodigieuM- vivacitA, 
et une singuliAre aptimde A toutes sortes do talens et de con- 
noissances, I'ont portA A tout voir et A tout connoftre ; a u mo- 
yen do quoi vous comprenez qu'il est fort instruit. II a bien 
lu, bien vu, et n'a retenn que ce qui Valoit la peine de TAtre. 
Son esprit annonce d'abord plus d'agrAment que de soUditA, 
mais je crois que quiconque le jugeroit ft-ivole lui feroit troL 
Je le Boupf onne de rcnferroar dans son cabinet les Apines des 
roees qu'il divtrifoue dans la societA ; as^ez constammcnt gai 
dans le monde, seal Je le crois mAlancolique. On dit qu'il a 
I'ameaussi tendrequHionnAte; qu'il sent vivement et qu'il se 
livre avec impetnositA A ce qui trouvre lecbemin de son ccMir. 
Tout le rooude ne lui plait pas ; il faut pour cela de roriginaU- 
itA, o« des vertus dirtinguAcs, ou de certains vices qu'il appelle 
passions ; nAanmoins dans le courant de la vio, ii a'accoromode 
de tout. Beaucoup de curiositA et de la ftcilitA daiw le carac- 
tAro (ce qui va jusqu'A la foiblesse) I'entralnent souventA 
nAf liger ses meilleurs amis et A less perdre do vue, pour se 
livrer A des goAts facticea et passagers: il en rit avec eux: 
mais on voit si clairement qu'il en rougitavec lui-mAme, qu'on 
ne Deut hii savoir mauvuife grA de ses disparates.'— IIL pp. 3Si4 

The portrait of Grimm, the French Boswell, vol. ill. 
p. 97, is equally good, if not superior j bnt we have al. 
ready extracted enough to show the nature of the 
work, and the talents of the author. It is a lively 
entertaining book.— relating in an agrecablo manner 
the opinions and habits of many remarkable men— 
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mingled with some very scandalous and improper pas- 
jNiges, which degrade the whole worlc. But it ail the 
decencies and delicacies of lite were in one scale, and 
five francs in the other, what French bookseller would 
feel a single moment of doubt in making his selec- 
tion? 



POOR LAWS. (Edinburgh Review, 1821.) 

1. Sajk Method for rendtrvag Jnamu aritwfffnm Pertonal 
Pruptrty aoailabU to tht Poor-Law$, Loafman A Co. 
1819. 

9. SKmmaiy Renew ^ the Report mmd Evidence reUUwe to 

. ike Poor-LawB. ByS.W.NicoI. York. 

3. Keeay on the PraeticaMHtf of wtodififing the Poor-Lame. 
Sherwood. 1819. 

4. Connd^rationoonUu Poot'Lowo, By Jobs DavUon, A.M. 
Oxford. 

Our readers, we fear, will require some apology for 
being asked to look at anything upon the poor-laws. 
No subject, we admit, can be more ^disagreeable, or 
more trite. But, unfortunately, it is the most impor- 
tant subject which the distressed state of the country 
is now crowding upon our notice. 

A pamphlet on the poor-laws generally contains 
some little piece of favourite nonsense, by which we 
are gravely told this enormous evil may be perfectly 
cured. The first gentleman recommends bttle gar- 
dens ; the second cows ; the third a village shop ; the 
fourth a spade ; the fifth Dr. Bell, and so forth. Eve- 
ry man rushes to Uie press with his small morsel of 
imbecility : and is not easy till he sees his imperti- 
nence stitched in blue covers. In this list of absurdi- 
ties, we must not forget the project of supportmg the 
poor from national funds, or, in other words, of im- 
mediately doubling the expenditure^ and introducmg 
every possible abuse into the administratioR of it. 

Then there are worthy men, who call upon gentle- 
men of fortune and education to become overseers — 
meaning, we suppose, that the present overseers are 
to ))erform the higher duties of men of fortune. Then 
merit is up as" the lest of relief; and their worships 
are to enter into a lone examination of the life and 
character of each applicant, assisted, as they doubt- 
less would be, by candid overseers, and neighbours 
divesUd of every feeline of malice and partiality. 
The children are next to be taken from their parents, 
and lodged in immense pedagogueries of several acres 
each, where they are to be carefully secluded from 
those fathers and mothers they are commanded to 
obey and honour, and are to be brought up in virtue 
by the church wardens-— And this is gravely intended 
■s a corrective of the poor-laws ; as if (to pass over 
the many other objections which might be made to it,) 
it would not set mankind populating faster than car- 
penters and bricklayers coula cover m their children, 
or separate twigs to 1>e bound into rods for their fla- 
gellation. An extension of the poor-laws to personal 
property is also talked of We shall be very glad to 
see any species of property exempted from these laws, 
but have no wish that any which is now exempted 
should be subjected to their influence. The case 
would infallibly be like that of the income tax — the 
more easily the tax was raised the more profligate 
would be the expenditure. It is propose<l also that 
alehouses should be diminished, and that the children 
of the poor should be catechized publicly in the church, 
both very respectable and proper suggestions^ but of 
themselves hardly strong enough for the evil. We 
have every wish that the poor should accustom them- 
selves to nabits of sobriety ; but we cannot help re- 
flectmg, sometimes, that an alehouse is the only place 
where a poor tired creature, haunted with every spe- 
cies of wretchedness, can purchase three or four times 
& year three pennyworth of ale — a liquor upon which 
wine-drinking moralists are always extremely severe. 
We must not forget, among other nostrums, the eulogy 
of small farms—in other words, of small capital, and 
profound ignorance in the arts of agriculture ; and the 
evil is also thought to be curable by periodical con- 
tributions from men who have nothing, and can earn 
nothing without charity. To one of these plans, and 
perhftpt the most plausible, Mr. Nicol has stated in 



the foUowioff passage, objectlofls that are appBcahlB 
to almost all the rest. 



I of it for the eompftrativo numbers, sod it will aflerd & 
:h lew price ; to get aaj labour at all, one sdiool must w»- 



* The district school would no doubt be well aaperint 
and well ref^ulated , niagiatratesand country fentlenen 
be it« visitors. The more exeelleBt the establiahmeat, the 
greater the mischief; because the greater the expense. We 
may talk what we will of economy, but where the eare oftha 
poor is taken exclasively into the hands of the rich, compsra* 
tive eztravsgauce ie the necessary coosequenoe : to say that 
the gautlenuiu, or even the overseer^ wottki never permit the 
poor to live at the district school, as they live at htwie, is wy- 
lug far too little. English humani^ will never see the poor in 
any thiiir like want, when that want is palpably and visibly 
brought before it : first, it will give necessaries, next coiufMts ; 
until its fostering care rather pampers, than merely reliecvs. 
The humauity itself is highly laudable ; but If practised oa aa 
extensive scale, its cousciiuenees must entail an almost aaliio- 
ited RX|)enditure. 

* Mr. Locke computes that the labour of a child fhmi 3 to 14, 
being set against its nourishment and teaching, the reiolt 
would be exoneration of the parish from expense. Nothing 
oould prove more decisively the incompetency of the board of 
trade to advise on thb i]uesUon. Of the productive labour of 
the workhouse, I shall have to speak hereafter; 1 will only ob- 
serve in this place, that of^er tiie greatest care and atientiue 
bestowed on the subject, after ex|ieiisive looms purchased. Ice, 
the $0 boys of the blue coat school euned in the year 1810, S9L 
lOs. 3if. ; the 40 virls earned, in the same time, ¥H» 7«. M. The 
ages of those children are Arom 8 to 16. They earn about one 
pound in the year, and cost about twenty. 

* The greater the call for labour in public inatitntions. l»s 
they prisons, workhouses, or schools, the more diflleuit to be 
procured that labour must be. There will thence be bochnaeb 
lei 

much 1 
derbid another. 

' It has just been observed, that ** the ehild of a poor cocu- 
rer, half clothed, half fed, with the eiyoymem of home smJ 
liberty, is not otUy happier but better than the little autoinai- 
ton of a parish workhouse :** and this I believe is occnratrly 
true. I scarcely know a more cheering sight, though ceruialy 
many more elegant ones, than the youthfta gambols of a villaj;* 
green. They call to mind the description given by Fairy of 
the shonls of the fVy of fish : " They are so happy that they 
know not what to do with themselves ; their attitude, their vi- 
vacity, their leaps out of the water, their ftolies in it, all coo- 
duce to show then* excess of spirits, and are simply the effeou 
of that excess." 

'Though politeness may be banished ttom the cottage, sad 
though the anxious mother may sometimes chide a little too 
sharply, yet here both maternal endearments and social aficc- 
tion exist in perhaps their greatest vigour: the aHachmenti 
of lower life, where independent of attachment there b so little 
to ei\ioy, Ihr outstrip the divided if not exhausted sttnsibUity 
of the rich and great ; and in deriving the poor of tbcue at 
tachments, we may be said to rob them (^ their little alL 

* But it is not to happiness only I here refbr s it is to morals 
I listen with great reserve to that system of moral inatmciion, 
which has not social affection fer its basis, or the feelings of 
the heart for its ally. It is not to be concealed, that evny 
thing may be taught, yet nothing learned, that systems pIsA- 
ued witi) care, and executed with aUention, may evapwais 
into unmeaninj^ forms, where the imaginalion is not roused, or 
the sensibility impressed. 

•Let us suppose the chiMren of the »distrkt school,** nur- 
tured with that superabundant care which such institntioa^ 
when supposed to be well conducted, are wont to exhibit; 
they rue with the dawn ; after attenditig lothe callsof deea- 
liness, prayers folfow; then a lesson; then breakfast; tii«>B 
work, till noon lit»erates them, for perlu^ an hour, from tiw 
walltf of their prison to the walls of their prison coort. Dia- 
ller follows; and then, in course, work, lessons, sapper, 
prayers ; at length, after a day dreary and dull, the counter- 
part of every day which has preceded, and of all that lur to 
follow, the children are dismissed to bed^— This system mstr 
construct a machine, but it will not form a man. Of what dors 
it consist ? of prayers parroted without one sentimeat in sr- 
cord with the words uttered: of moral lectures which the ub- 
derstaiiding does not comprehend, or the heart feel; of end- 
leM bodily coiuttraint, intolerable toyouthftil vivacity, and m< 
jurious to the perfeclion of the human fra<np< — The cottsfrc 
day may not present so imposing a scene ; no decent uniforo) ; 
no well trimmed locks ; no glossy skin ; '- ^ 



Ituiidreds of c'oiijoinrd voices; no lengthened prooessioo, ma- 
named exercise ; but if it has less to strike the eyv, it has far 
more to engage the heart. A trifle in the way of deanlinos 
must suffice; the prayer is not forgot; it is perhaps tnprr- 
fcctly repeated, and confusedly understood ; but it is notuui- 
tered ns a vain sonnd ; it is an earthly parent that teUs of s 
heavenly one ; duty, love, obedience, are not words withoat 
meaning, when repeated by a mother to a child: to God, ths 
great unknown Being that made all thinga, all thanks, al 
praise, all adoration is due. The jrmuig raUi^OBiA m«y be u 
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aome mtmmw bewild«rtd by all this; Us notloiu mav be ob- 
•eure, but hii fMlinn will be roufed, and the foaaoatioB at 
least of irtifl ^ety wifl be laid. 



* Of moral iiutraction, the child .may be taught les at home 
than at school, but he will be taufht better ; that is, whatever 
he is taof he he will ftel ; he will not have abstract proposi- 
tions of duty coldly presented to his mind; but precept and 
practice will be conjoined { what he Is told it is right to do will 
be instantly done. Sometimes the operative principle on the 
child's mind will be love, sometimes nar, sometimes habitual 
sense of obedience; it is always something that will impreiiSf 
always something that will be remembered. 

There are two points which we consider as now admit- 
ted by all men of •ense-^'lst, That the poor-laws must 
be abolished ; 2dly, That they must be very gradually 
abolished .• We hardly think it worth while to throw 
away pen and ink upon any one who is still inclined 
to dispute either of these propositions. 

With respect to the gradual abolition, it must be 
observed, that the present redundant population of the 
country has been entirely produced by the poor-laws : 
and nothing couM be so grossly unjust as to encourage 
people to such a vicious multiplication, and then, 
when you happen to discover your folly, immediately 
to starve them into annihilation. Yon have been call- 
ing upon your population for two hundred years to beget 
more children — luroished them with clothes, food, and 
houses—taught them to lay up nothing for matrimony . 
nothing for children, nothing for age — ^but to depend 
upon justices of the peace for every human want. The 
fully is now detected ; but the people, who are the 
fruit of it, remain. It was madness to call them in 
this manner into existence ; but it would be the height 
of cold-blooded cruelty to get rid of them by any other 
than the most gentle and gradual means ; end not only 
would it be cruel, but extremely dangerous to make 
the attempt. Insurrections of the most sanguinary 
and ferocious nature would be the immediate conse- 
quence of any very sudden change in the system of the 
poor-laws ; not nartial, like those which proceeded 
from an impeded or decaying state of manufactures, 
but a^ universal as the poor-laws themselves, and as 
ferocious as insurrections always are which are led on 
by hunger and despair. 

These observatione may serve as an answer to those 
angry and impatient gentlemen, who are always cry- 
ing out. What have the House of Commons dione ? — 
What have they to show for their labours ? Are the 
rates lessened? Are the evils removed ? The com- 
miitee of the House of Commons would have shown 
themselves to be a set of the most contemptible char- 
latans, if they had proceeded with any such indecent 
and perilous naste, or paid the slightest regard to the 
ignorant foUy which required it at their hands. They 
have very properly begun, by collecting all possible 
information u]>on the subject ; by consnlting specula* 
live and practical men ; by leaving time for the press 
to contribute whatever it could ol thought or laiow- 
ledge on the subject ; and by introducing measures, 
the effects of wluch will be, and are intended to be, 
gradual. The lords seemed at first to have been sur- 
prised that the poor-laws were not abolished before 
the end of the first session of Parliament ; and accord- 
ingly set up a little rival committee of their own, 
which did little or nothing, and will not^ we believe be 
renewed. We are so mucn less sangume than those 
noble legislators, that we shall thuik the improvement 
immense, and a subjectof very general congratulation , 
if the poor-rates are perceptibly diminisned, and if 
the system of paupensm is clearly going down in 
twenty or thirty years hence. 

We thmk, upon the whole, that govenment has been 
fortunate in the selection of the gentleman who is 
placed at the head of the committee for the revision of 
the poor-laws ; or rather, we should aay (for he is a 

* I am sot quha so wroDg in this as I seem to be, nor after 
all oar experience am I satined that there haa not been a good 
deal of rashness and precipitation in the conduct of this ndmir- 
able measure. You have not been able to carry the law into 
snaufheturinf eountries. Parliament will compel you to 
soften some of the more severe clauses. It has been the nu- 
cleus of general ioerfrrectlon and chartism. The Duke of 
Wellington wisely recommended that the ezperunent ataoaU 
be flnt tried in a Ihw cooaties roand the metropolis. 



gentleman of very hidependent fortune), who has con^ 
seated that he should ne placed there. Mr. Sturges 
Bourne is undoubtedly a man of business, and of very 
good sense : he haa made some mistakes ; but, upon 
the whole, sees the subject as a philosopher and a 
statesman ought to do. Above all, we are pleased 
with his good nature and good sense in adhering to his 
undertaking, after the Paniument lias flung out two or 
three or his favourite bills. Many men would have 
surrendered so unthankful and laoorious an under- 
taking in disgust ; but Mr. Bourne knows better what 
appertains to his honour and character, and above all 
what he owes to his country. It is a ^eat eubjeci ; 
and such as will secure to him the gratitude and fa- 
vour of posterity, if he brings it to a successful 
issue. 

We have stated our ophiion, that all remedies, with- 
out gradual abolition, are of little importance. With 
a foundation laid for gradual abolition, every auxiliary 
improvement of the poor-laws (while they do remain) 
is worthy the attention of Parliament ; and in sugges- 
ting a few alteratious as fit to be immediately adopted, 
we wish it to be luidcrstood, that we have m view the 
gradual destruction of the system, as well as its amende 
ment while it continues to operate. 

It seems to us, then, that one of the first and great- 
est improvements of this unhappy system would be a 
complete revision of the law ot settlement. Since Mr. 
Easrs act for preventing th6 removal of the poor till 
they are actually chargeable, any man may live where 
he pleases, till he becomes a beegar, and asks alms of 
the place where he resides. To gain a settlement, 
then, is nothing more than to gain a right of begging : 
it is not, as it used to be before Mr. £ast's act, a pow- 
er of residing where, in the judgment of the resident, 
his industry and exertion will be best rewarded ; but a 
power of taxing the industry and exertions of other 
persons in the place where his settlement falls. This 
privilege produces all the evil complained of in the 
poor-laws ; and instead, therefore, of being conferred 
with the liberality and profusion which it is at present, 
it should be made of very difficult attainment, and lia- 
ble to the fewest possible changes. The constant 
policy of our courts of justice has been, to make set- 
tlements easily obtained. Since the period we have 
before alluded to, this has certainly been a very mista- 
ken policy. It would be a far wiser course to abolish 
all other means of settlement than those of birth, pa- 
rentage, and marriage — not for the limited reason 
stated in the committee, that it would diminish the 
law expenses (though that, too, is of importance), but 
because it would invest fewer residents with the fatal 
privilege of turning beggars, exempt a greater number 
of labourers from the moral corruption of the pooy* 
laws, and stimulate them to exertion and economy, by 
the fear of removal if they are extrava^t and idle. 
Of ten men who leave the place of their birth, four, 
probably, get a settlement by yearly hiring, and four 
others by renting a small tenement ; while two or 
three may return to the place of their nativity, and 
settle there. Now, under the present system, here are 
eip^ht men settled where they have a right to beg 
without being removed. The probability is, that they 
will all beg ; and that their virtue will give way to the 
incessant temptation of the poor-laws : but if these 
men had felt from .the very beginning, that removal 
from the place where they wished most to live would 
be the sure consequence of their idleness and extrava^ 
gance, the probability is, that they would have escap- 
ed the contagion of pauperism, and been much more 
useful members of society than they now are. The 
best labourers in a village are commonly those who are 
living where they are leeally settled, and have there- 
fore no right to ask chanty— >for the plain reason, that 
they have nothing to depend upon but their own exer- 
tions : in short, lor them the poor-laws hardly exist ; 
and they are such as the xreat mass of English peas- 
antry would be, if we hacfescaped the curse of Uiese 
laws altogether. 

It is incorrect to say. that no labourer would settle 
out of the place of his birth, if the means of acquiring 
a settlement were so limited. Many men begin the 
world with strong hope and much confidence in their 
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own fortune, and whhovit any intention of subsisting 
by charity ; but they see others subsistins^ in greater 
ease, without their toil^and their spirit gradually 
sinlu to the meanness of mendicity. 

An affecting picture is sometimes drawn of a man 
falling into want in the decline of life, and compelled 
to remove from the place where he has spent the 
greatest part of his days. These things are certainly 
})uinfui enough to him who has the misfortune to wiu 
aess them. But they must be taken upon a large 
scale ; and the whole ffood and evil which they pro- 
duce diligently weighed and considered. The ques- 
tion then will be, whether any thing can be more 
really humane, than to restrain a system which relaxes 
the sinews of hidustry, and places the dependence cf( 
laborious men upon anything but themselves. We 
must not think only of the wretched sufferer who is re* 
moved, and, at the sight of his misfortunes, call out for 
ftesh ncilities to beg. We must remember the in- 
dustry, the vigour, and the care which the dread of 
removal has excited, and the number of persons who 
owe their happiness and their wealth to tnat salutary 
feeling. The very person who, in the decline of life, is 
removed from the spot where be has spent so great a 
part of his time, would, perhaps, have been a pauper 
naif a century before, it he had been afflicted with the 
right of asking alms in the place where he lived. 

It has been objected, that this plan of abolishing all 
settlements but those of birth, would send a man, the 
labour of whose youth had bene^ted some other par- 
ish, to pass the useless part of his life in a place for 
which he existed only as a burden. Supposing that 
this were the case, it would be quite sumcient to bup 
swer, that any given parish would probably send 
away as many useless old men as it received; and, 
after all, little inequalities must be borne for the gen- 
eral good. But, in truths it is rather ridiculous to talk 
of a parish not having benefited by the labour of the 
man who is returned upon their hands in his old age. 
If such parish resembles most of those m England, the 
absence of a man for thirty or forty years has been a 
great good instead of an evil ; they nave had many 
more labourers than they could employ ; and the very 
man whom they are complaining or supporting for his 
few last years, would, in all probability, have been a 
beggar forty years belore. If ne had remained among 
them ; or, by pushing him out of work, would have 
made some other man a beggar. Are the benefits de- 
lived from prosperous manufisuctures limited to the 
parishes which contain them ? The industry of Halir 
fax, Huddersfield, or Leeds, is felt across the kingdom 
as far as the Eastern Sea. The prices of ineat and 
com at the markets of York and MaUon are instantly 
affected by any increase of demand and rise of wages 
in the manufacturing districts to the west. They have 
benefited these distant places, and found labour for 
their superfluous hands by the prosperity of their man- 
ufactures. Where, then, womd be the injustice, if 
the manufacturers, in the time of stagnation and pov- 
erty, were returned to their birth settlements ? But as 
the law now stands, population tumors^ of the most 
dangerous nature, may spring up in any parish: — a 
manufacturer, conceaTmg his intention, may settle 
there,* take 1^ or 300 apprentices, fail, and half ruin 
the parish which has been the scene of his operations. 
For these reasons, we strongly recommend to Mr. 
Bourne to narrow as much as possible, in all his future 
bills, the means of acquiring settlements,* and to re- 
duce them ultimately to parentaze, birth, and marriage 
— K!onvinc^d that, by so doiu^, he will, in furtherance 
of the great object of abolishmg the poor-laws, be only 
limiting the right of beggin^j and preventing the resi- 
dent and almsman {torn bemg (as they now common- 
ly are) one and the same person. But, before we dis- 
miss this part of the subject, we must say a few words 
upon the methods by which settlements are now gain- 
In the settlement by hiring it is held, that a man has 
a claim upon the parish for support where he has la- 
boured for a year ; and yet anotner, who has laboured 
there for twenty years by short hinngs, gains no aet> 

*Thif has teen done. 



tlement at all. When a man vat not aUowedto five 
where he was not settled, it was wise to lay hold of 
any plan for extending settlements. Bat tnie whok 
question is now completely changed ; and the ooly 
point which remains is, to nnd out what mode of con. 
ferring settlements produces the least possible mis- 
chief. We are convmced it is by throwing erery po»> 
sible difficulty in the way of acquiring them. Ifa set- 
tlement hereafter should not be obtamed in that par- 
ish in which labourers have worked for many years, 
it will be because it contributes materially to their 
happmess that they should not gain a settlement 
there ; and this is a full answer to the apparem injus* 
tice. 

Then, upon what plea of common sense should a 
man gain a power or taxing a parish ^to keep him, be- 
cause he has rented a tenement of ten pounds a jpst 
there ? or, oecause he has served the office of clerk, 
or sexton, or hog-ringer, or bou^t an estate of thirty 
pounds value? However good these various pleas 
might be for conferring settlements, if it 'was d^in- 
ble to increase the facility oi' obtaining them, they are 
totally inefficacious if it can be shown that the means 
of gaining new settlements should be confined to the 
limits of the strictest neces^ty. 

These observations (if they have the honour bf at- 
tracting his attention) will show Mr. Bourne our opin- 
ion of his bUl for givmg the privilege ot aettlemeat 
only to a certain length of residence. In the firtt 
place, such a bill would be the cause of endless vexa- 
tion to the poor, from the certainty of their being 
turned out of their cottages, before tney poshed their 
legal taproot into the parish ; and, aecondly, it vouM 
rapidly extend all the evils of the poor laws, by iden- 
tirying, much more than they are at present identifi- 
ed, the resident and the settled man — ^the very oppos- 
ite of the policy which ought to be pursued. 

Let us suppose, then« that we have got rid of all the 
means of gaining a settlement, or right to become a 
beggar^ except by birth, parentage^ and marriage ; for 
the wife, of course, must fall into the settlement of 
the husband ; and the children, till emancipated, most 
be removed, if their parents are removed. TWs point 
gained^ the task of regulating the law expenses of the 
poor-laws would be nearly accomplished: for the 
most fertile causes of dispute woidd be remoTed. Ev- 
ery first settlement is an mexhaustible source of litiga- 
tion and expense to the miserable rustics. Upon the 
simple fact, for example, of a fanner fairing a plougb- 
man for a year, arise tne following aflUcting questions : 
— Waa it an e:q>res8ed contract's Was it an implied 
contract ? Was it an implied hiring of the plough- 
man, rebutted by circumstances? Was the plough- 
man's contract for a year's prospective servioe f Was 
it a customary hiring of the ploughman ? Was it a n- 
trospective hiring of the ploughman? Was it a con- 
ditional hiring 7 Was it a general hiring ? Was it a 
special, or a special yearly hiring, or a special hiring 
with wages reservea weekly ? Did the fanner malce 
it a specisjt conditional hiring with warnings or an ex- 
ceptive hirmg ? Was the service of the ploughman 
actual or constructive ? Was there any dispensation 
expressed or implied?— 4)r was there a disso&tion im- 
plied ?— by new agreement ?— or mutual consent ?— or 
by justices ?~-or by any other of the ten thousand 
means which the nigenuity of lawyera has created i 
Con any one be surprised, after this, that the amount 
of appeals for removals, in the four quarter sessions 
ending Mid-summer, 1817,, were four tkotuand term 
hundred f Can any man 'doubt that it is necessary to 
reduce the hydra to as few heads as possible ? or can 
any other objection be stated to such rednctionj than 
the number of attorneys and provin^al counsel, whom 
it will bring mto the poor-house ? Mr. Nicol says, 
that the greater number of modes of setUemenc do not 
increase litigation. He may just as well say, that the 
number of streets in the Seven Dials does not increase 
the difficulty of findiipia the way. The modes or setr 
tlement we leave, are by far the sin^iilest, and the ev- 
idence is assisted by registers. 

Under the head of law expenses, we tie oo«Ti«ce^ 

• OosHWNis* Report, 1819: 
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a great deal may be done, by maUiig aome alight al- 
tenUion in the law of Kmorala. At present, xemoTals 
are made without any warninff to the parties to whom 
the pauper is removed; and the first intimatioa which 
the defendant parish receires of the projected in« 
crease of their population is, by the arrival of the 
father, mother, and eight or nue children at the over. 
seer's door— where they are tumbled out, with the 
justice's order about their necks, and left as a specta- 
cle to the assembled and indignant parishioners. No 
sooner have the poor wretches become a little famili- 
arized to their new parish, than the order is appealed 
against, and they are recarted with the same precipi- 
tale indecency— ^^Qtio/ato trahunt, rttrahurUque, 

No removal should ever take place without dud no- 
tice to the parbh to which the pauper is to be remov» 
ed, nor till the time in which it may be appealed 
against is passed by. Notice to be according to the 
distance— either by letter, or personally ; and the de^ 
ciaiob shouki be made by the justices at their petty 
sessions, with as much care and attention as if there 
vere no appeal from their deciskm. An absurd no- 
tion prevails among magistrates, that they need not 
take much trouble m the investigation of removals, 
because their errors may be corrected by a superior 
court ; whereas, it is an object of ^reat importance, 
bj a fair and diligent investigation in the nearest and 
cheapest court, to convince the conntry people which 
party is right and which is wrong : and in this man- 
ner to prevent them from becomins the prey of law 
vermin. We are convinced that this suDject of the 
removal of poor is well worthy a short and separate 
bUl. Mr. Bourne thmks it would be very difticuit to 
draw up such a bill. We are ouite satisned we could 
draw up one in ten minutes that would completely 
answer the end proposed, and cure the evil complain- 
ed of. 

We proceed to a number of small details, which are 
well worth the attention of the legislature. Over* 
seers' accounU should be given in quarterly, and passr 
ed by the justices, as they now are. annually. The 
office of overseer should be triennial. The accounts 
which have nothing to do with the poor, such as the 
constable's account, shouki be kept and passed sepa* 
rately from them; and the VMtJy should have the 
power of ordering a certain portion of the superfluous 
poor upon the roadbs. But we beseech all sjpeculatons 
m poor-laws to remember, that the machmery they 
must work with is of a very coarse description. An 
overseer must always be a limited, uneducated per- 
son, but little interested in what he is about, and with 
much business of his own on his hands. The exten- 
sive interference of gentlemen with those matters is 
ouite visionary and impossible. If gentlemen were 
ude-waiters, trie custom-house would be better serv- 
ed; if gentlemen would become petty constables, the 
police would be improved; if bridges were made of 
gold, faistead of iron, they would not rust. But there 
are not enough of these articles for such purposes, 

A great _part of the evils of the poor laws, has been 
occasionedjtiy the large powers intrusted to individual 
justices. Every body b full of humanity and good- 
nature when he can relieve misfortune by puttbig his 
hand— in his neighbour's pocket. Who can bear to 
see a fellow-ereature sufrermg pain and poverty, when 
he can order other fellowrcreatures to relieve him ? 
Is it in human nature, that A should see B in tears and 
misery, and not order C to assist him ? Such a power 
must, of course, be liable to every degree of abuse ; 
and the sooner the power of ordering relief can be 
talcen out of the hands of magistrates, the sooner shall 
we begin to experience some mitigation of the evils of 
the poor-laws. The special-vestry bill is good for this 
purpose, as far as it goes ; but it goes a very little 
way ; and we much doubt if it will operate as any sort 
of abridgment to the power of mngistrates granting 
relief. A single magistrate must not act uiider this 
bill but 14 cases of special emergency. But every case 
of distress is a case of special emergency ; and the 
double noogislrates, holdmg their petty sessions at 
some little alehouse, and overwhelmed with all the 
monthly business of the hundred, cannot possibly Klve 
to the ipfeadiDga of the ovtrseer and pauper half U10 



attention they wotud be abk to afford them at their 
own houses. 

The common people have been so much accustomed 
to resort to magistrates for relief, that it is certainly « 
delicate business to wean them Irom this bad habit ; 
but it is essential to the great objects which the poor- 
committee have in view, that the power of magistratea 
of ordering relief shouki be gradually taken away. 
When this is once done, half the difl(culties of the 
abolition are accomplished. We will suggest a lew 
hints ns to the means by which this desirable end 
may be promoted. 

A poor man now comes to a magistrate any day in 
the week, and any hour in the day, to complain ot the 
overseers, or of the select committee. Suppose he 
were lo be made to wait a little, and to feel for a short 
time the bitterness of that poverty which, by idleness, 
extravagance, and hasty marriage, he has probably 
brought upon himself. Jo effect this object, we 
would prohibit all orders for relief, by justices, be- 
tween the 1st and 1 0th day of the month ; and leave 
the poor entirely in the hands of the overseers, or of 
the select vestry, for that period. Here is a beginning 
—a gradual abolition of one of the first features of the 
poor-laws. And it is without risk of tumult ; for no 
one will run the risk of breaking the laws for an evil 
to which he anticipates so speetly a termination. This 
Decameron of overseers' despotism, and pau]wrK' suf- 
feruig, is the very thuis wanted. It will teach the 
parishes to administer their own charity responsibly, 
and to depend upon their own judgment. It will teach 
the poor the miseries of pauperism and dependence ; 
and will be a wamkig to uti married young men not 
hastily and rashly to place themselves, their wives and 
children, in the same miserable situation ; and it will 
effect all these objects gradually, and without danger. 
It would of course be the same thing on principle, if 
relief were confined to 'three days between the 1st and 
10th of each month ; three between the lOih and 80th ; 
three between the 20th and the end of the month ;— or 
in any other manner that would gradually* crumble 
away the power, and check the gratuitous munificence 
of justices^— give authority over their own afiairs to 
the heads of the parish, and teach the poor, by little 
and little, that they must sufl'er if they are imprudent. 
It is understood in all these observations, that the 
overseers are bound to support their poor without any 
order of justices ; and that death arlsuig from absolute 
want should expose those oflicers to very severe }nm« 
isfaments, if it could be traced to their inhumanity , and 
neglect. The time must come when we must do with- 
out this ; but we are not got so far yet — and are at 
present only getting rid of justices, not of overseen. 

Mr, DavisoH seems to think that the plea of old age 
stands upon a very different footing, with respect to 
the poor-laws, from all other pleas. But why should 
this pl<% be more favoured than that of sicuiess 7— 
why more than losses in trade, incurred by no impru- 
dence, Kvery man knows he is exjiosed to the help- 
lessness of age ; but sickness and sudden ruin are very 
often escaped— comparatively seldom happen. Why 
is a man exclusively to be protected agunst that evu 
which he must have foreseen longer than any other, 
and has had the longest time to guard against ? Mr. 
Davison's objections to a limited expenditure are much 
more satisfactory. These we shall lay before our 
readers ; and we recommend them to the attention of 
the committee, 

' I shall advert next lo the plan ef a limitatioa upon tiM 
amount of rates to be assessed in Aiture. This limitatioB, as It 
Is a pledge of some protection to the property now subjected 
to tlie maiiiienaiice of the poor a^iiistthe IndeAnitoeneroaoh- 
Dieut which otherwise threatens it, is, in that light, certainly a 
benefit; and supposing it were rigorously adhered lo, tho very 
knowledge, among the parish expectants, that there was sohm 
limit to their range of expectation, some barrier which thay 
could not pass, might incline them to turn their thoofhts home- 
ward again to the care of themselves. But it is an espedieat, 
at the best, tkr from being satisfhctory. In the first place, 
there is much reason to fear that such a limitation would aot 

* All jmdatUm and caution have been banislied sfaica the f- 
Ibrm bill— rapid blgh-prcssuro wisdm is the oalyagealtai 
pubUc -* '- 
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srentnally be mainUfaied, after the exemple of e nmiler one 
havinf failed before, and eonndering that the urfeney of th« 
•pplicante aa long as tfaay retaia the principle of dependence 
npon the pariah anqualified in any one or its main articles, 
would probably overbear a mere barrier of figures In the par- 
ish account. Then there would be much real difficulty in the 
proceeding*, to be governed by such a limiting rule. For the 
ttse of the limitation would'be chiefly, or solely, incases where 
there is some struggle between the ordinary supplies of the 
parish rates, and the exigences of the poor, or a kind of run 
and pressure upon the ^ish by a mass of indigence : and in 
circumstances of this kind, it would be hard to know how to 
distribute the supplies under a fair proportion of the appli- 
eanu known or expected; hard to know how much might be 
granted tor the pre«eut, and bow much should be kept in re- 
aerve for the remainder of the year's service. The real intri- 
cacy in such a distribution Of account would show itself in dis- 
proportions and inequalities of aUowanre. iuijMMsible to be 
avoided ; and the applicants would have one pretext more for 
discontent. 

'The limitation itself in many places would be only in words 
and figures. It would be set, I presume, by on average of cer- 
tain preceding years. But the average taken ui>on the jpre- 
coding years might be a sum exceeding in its real value the 
highest amount of the asi««ssmentfl of any of the averaged 
years, under the great change which has taken place in tlie 
value of money itsel£ A given rate, or assessment nominally the 
same, or lower, might in thu way be a greater real money value 
than it was some time before. In many of the most distressed 
districts, where the parochial rates have nearly equalled the 
rents, a nominal average would, therefore, be no effectual ben- 
efit; and yet it is in those districts that the alleviation of the 
burthen is the most wanted. 

* It is manifest, also, that a peremptory restriction of the 
whole amount of money applicable to the parochial service, 
though abundantly justified in many districts by their particu- 
lar condition being so impoverished as to make the measure, 
for them, almost a measure of necessity, if nothing can be sub- 
atatutod for it ; and whore the same extreme necessity does not 
oxiit, still justified by the prudence of preventing in some way 
the interminable increase of the parochial burthens; still, thai 
such a restriction is an ill-adjusted measure in itself, and 
would, in many instances, operate very inequitably. It would 
fall ualhirly in some parishes, where the relative state of the 
poor and the parish mi^ht render an increase of the relief as 
Just and reasonable as it is possible for any thing to be under 
the poor4aw8 at all It would deny to many possible fair 
daimanu the whole, or a part, of that degree of relief com- 
monly granted elsewhere to persons in their condition, on this 
or that account of claim. Leaving the reason of the present 
demands wholly unimpeached, and unexplained ; directing no 
distinct warning or remonstrance to the parties, in the line of 
their affairs, by putting a check to their expectations upon po- 
aitlve matter* implicated in their conduct ; which would be 
speaking to them in a definite sense, and a sense applicable to 
all : this plan of limitation would nurture the whole mass of 
the claim in its origin, and deny the allowance of it to thou- 
sands, on account of reasons properly affecting a distant quar- 
tor, of which they knew nothing. The want of a clear me- 
* thod, and of a good principle at the bottom of it, in this direct 
compulsory restriction, renders it, I think, wholly unaocept- 
able, unless it be the only possible plan that can be devised 
for acoompliahing the same end. If a parish bad to keep its 
account with a single dependent, the plan would be much more 
useful in that case. For the ascertained foct of the total 
amount of his expectations might set his mind at rest, and put 
him on a decided course of providing for himself. But, in the 
limitation proposed to be made, the ascertained fact is of a 
general amount onlv, not of each man's share in it. Conse- 
quently, each man has his indefinite expectations left to him, 
and every separate specific ground of expectation remaining 
as before.' 

Mr. Pavisoti talks of the propriety of refosing to 
find labour for able labourers aher the la])8e of ten 
years, as if it was some ordinary bill he was propos. 
iagy unacompanied by the slightest risk. It is very easy 
to make sucn laws, and to propose them ; but it would 
be of immense dimculty to carry them Into execution. 
Done it must be, every body knows that ; but the merit 
will consist in discovering the gradual and gentle means 
by which the difficulties of getting parish labour may 
be increased, and the life of a parisii pauper be rend- 
ered a life of salutary and deterring hardship. A law 
that rendered such request for labour perfectly lawfiil 
for ten years longer, and then suddenly abolished it, 
would merely bespeak a certain, general, and yiolent 
insurrection for the year 1830. The legislator, thank 
God, is in his nature a more cunning and gradual ani- 
mal. 

Before we drop Mr. Davison, who writes like a rery 
sensible man, we wish to say a few words about h& > 



style. If he would think less aboot it, he wooM write 
much better. It is always as plethoric and foil. 
dressed as if he were writing a treatise dtfin&mtbomo- 
rum et malortim. He is sometimes obscure ; and h 
occasionally apt to dress up common-sixed thoughts in 
big clothes, and to dwell a little too long in proving 
what every man of sense knows and admlu. We 
hope we shall not offend Mr. Davison by tb^se re. 
marks ; and we have really no intention of doing m. 
His views upon the poor-laws are. generally speaking, 
very correct and philosophical ; he writes like a gen. 
tleman, a scholar, and a man capable of eloquence ; 
and we hope he will be a bishop. If his mitred pro. 
ductions are as enlightened ana as liberal as this, we 
are sure he will confer as much honour on the bench 
as he receives from it. There is a good deal, however, 
in Mr. Davison's book about the ' virtuous marriagfs 
of the poor.' To have really the charge of a &mUj 
as a husband and a father, we are told, — to have the 
privilege of laying out his life in their service, is the 
poor man's boast,-— < his home is the school of his sen- 
timents,' &c. kc. This is viewiag human life through 
a Claude Lormine glass, and decorating it vrithcolouis 
that do not belong to it. A ploughman marries a 
plou|hwoman because she is plump; generally uses 
her ill ; thinks his children an incumbrance ; very 
oAen flogs them; and, for sentiment, has nothing 
more nearly approaching to it, than the ideas m 
broiled bacon and mashed potatoes. This is the state 
of the lower orders of mankind— deplorable, but tme 
— and yet rendered much worse by the poor-mws. 

The system of roundsmen is much complained of; 
as well as that by which the labour of paupers is paid, 
partly by the rate, ]>artly by the master ; and a long 
string 01 Sussex justices send up a petition on the sub- 
ject. But the evil we are suffering under is sm excess 
of population. There are ten men applyinff for woik, 
when five only are wanted ; of course, sucn a redm. 
dance of labouring persons nuist depress the rate of 
their labour far beyond what is sufficient for the sop. 
port of their families. And how is that deficiency to 
be made up but from the parish rates, unless it is 
meant suddenly and immediately to abolish the whole 
system of the poor laws 7 To state that the rate of 
labour is lower than a man can live by, is merely to 
state that we hone had, and kaoc^ poor laws— of wtuch, 
this practice is at length the inevitable consequence : 
and nothing could he more absurd than to attempt to 
prevent, by acts of parliament, the natural deprecia. 
tlon of an article which exists in mucb greater abun- 
dance than it is wanted. Nor can any thing be more 
unjust than the complaint, that roundsmen are paid 
by their employers at an inferior rate, and that tlie 
difference is made up by the parish fbnds. A rounds- 
man is commonly an inferior description of labourer 
who cannot get regularly hired ; he comes upon his 
parish for labour commonly at those seasons when 
there is the least to do ; he is not a servant of the 
farmer's choice, and probal^ly does not suit him ; be 
goes off to any other labour at a moment's warning, 
when he finds it more proBtable, and the farmer is 
forced to keep nearly the same number of labourers 
as if there were no roundsmen at all. Is it just, then, 
that a labourer, combining every species of imperfec- 
tion, should receive the same wages as a chosen, regn- 
lar. stationary person, who is always ready at hand, 
and whom the farmer has selected for his dexterity 
and character ? 

Those persons who do not, and cannot employ la- 
bourers, have no kind of right to complain of the third 
or fourth part of the wages being paid by the rates; 
for if the farmers did not agree among themselves to 
take such occasional labourers, the whole of their 
support must be paid by the rates, Instead of one-thlnl. 
The order is, that the pauper shall be paid such a 
sum as will support himself and family ; and if this 
agreement to take roundsmen was not entered into by 
the farmers, they must be paid, by the rates, the 
whole of the amount of the order, for doinff nothing. 
If a circulating labourer, therefore, vrith three chil- 
dren, to whom the justices would order 18s. per week, 
receives 8s. from his employer, and 4«. fipom tbe rates, 
the parish is not buithened ey this iystem to the 
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tmouDt of 4r. but lelieved to the amount of 89. A 
parish luanafiLcture, conducted by overseers, is inti- 
mielymore burdeusoine lo ihe mies^thaa any system 
o« roundsmeu. There are undoubledly a few instances 
to the coutrary. Zeal and talents will cure the origi- 
nal defects of any system ; but to suppose that average 
men can do what extraordinary men have done is the 
cause of many sUly projects and extravagant bhiuders 
Mr. Owen nmy give his whole heart and soul to the 
improvement of one of his parochial parallelograms ; 
but who is 10 succeed to Mr. Owen's enthusiasm ? 
Before we have quite done with the subject of rounds- 
men. we cannot help noticing a strange assertion of 
Mr. Nicol, that the low rate of wa«es paid by the 
master is an injustice to the pauper— Ihat he is cheat- 
ed, forsooth, out of 8». or 10». jier week by this ar- 
rangement. Nothing, however, can possibly be more 
absurd than such an allegation. The whole country 
is open to him. Can he gain more anywhere else ? If 
not this is the market price of his labour ; and what 
nght has he to com))lain ? or how can he say he is 
defrauded ? A combination among farmers to lower 
the price of labour would be impossible, if labour did 
not exist in imi«h greater Quantities than was wanted. 
All such things, whether labour or worsted stocking 
or broadcloth, are, of course, always reguhited by the 
proportion between the supply and demand. Mr. 
fticoi cites an instance of a parish in Suliblk, where 
the labourer receives sixpence from the farmers, and 
the rest is made up by the rates; and for this he re- 
probates the conduct of the farmers. But why are 
they not to take labour as cheap as they can get it ? 
Why are they not to avail themselves of the market 
price of this, as of any other commodity ? The rates 
are a separate consideration ; let them supply what 
is wanting ; but {he farmer is right to get his iron, his 
vood, and his labour, as cheap as he can. It would 
we admit, come nearly to the same thing, if 100/. were 
paid in wages rather than 25/. in usages, and 75/. by 
rate; but then if the farmers were to agree to give 
wages above the market price, and sufficient for the 
snppwt of the labourers without any rate, such an 
agreement could never be adhered to. The base and 
the crafty would make their labourers take less, and 
iling heavier rates upon those who adhered to the 
cnotract; whereas, the agreement, founded upon giv- 
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ing as little as can be given, is pretty sure of being 



is gradation ; and the true reason for abolishing these 
tows 18. not that they make the rich poor,b;tt^ 
make the poor poorer.* ' ' 



ANASTASIUS. (EDiifBuaoH Review, 1821.) 

Jna»tttnuM;jr, Memairt of a Greek, wntten in the I8fA Cem- 
turif, Londou. Hurray. 3vol«.8vo. 

fJt^A^'^K^yV^^ ***^' ^^ Oriental Gil Bhis, who is 
os*ed about fVom one state of life to another ,~*ome! 
tunes a beggarm the streets of Constantinople, and 
at others, an ofiicer of the highest distinction under an 
Egyptian Bcy,~with that mixture of good and evU 
ot loose principles and popular qualities, which, against 
our moral leeimgs and belter judgment rendei a^vel 
pleasing, and an hero popubir. Anasiaiius is a greater 
villain than Gil Bias, merely because he acts m a worse 
country, and under a worse government. Turkey is a 
country m the last stage of Caatlereagh^y and VansU- 
tarttstn ; it is in that condition to which we are steadi- 
yapproaching-a political ;i«i,A /-the sure result of 
just and necessary wars, intermmable burthens upon 
aflectionate people, green bags, strangled sultanas, 
and murdered mobs. There are, in tie world, 2 
shades and gradations of tyranny. The Turkish, or 
ast, puts the pis\o\ and stiletto m action. Anastasius. 
therelore, among his other pranks, makes nothing o^ 
two or three murders ; but ttey are committed in Cha- 
racter, and are suitable enough to the temper and dis- 
jjositionol a lawless Turkish soldier; anrthisisthe 
justification ol the book, which is called wicked but 
tor no other reason than because it accurately paints 
the manners of a people become wicked from the lon^ 
and uncorrected abuses of their government. * 

One cardinal fault which pervades this work is, that 
It is loo long ;— in spite of the numerous hue passairet 
with which it abounas, there is too much of itV-anl it 
IS a relief, not a disappointment to get to the end. Mr 
liope, too, should avoid humour, in which he certainly 
does not excel. Hi« attempts of that nature are amonJ 
the most serious parts of the book. With all these 
objections, (and we oiUy mention them in case Mr 
Hope writes again.) there are few books in the Enir- 
lisli laneuaire whir-h cnntnin «Mieeo.r^<. ^f »•».. ^ 



lish languaffe which contain passages of greater power, 
feeling, and eloc^uence than this novel,-.which deline- 
ate frailty and vice with more energy and acuteness. 
or describe historical scenes with sucli bold imagery! 
and such glowmg language. Mr. Hope wUl excu«5 us. 

— t>Ut we could lint hpin oTpfnimitK* i» «»».i: ;. t ' 



ing as little as can be given, is pretty sure of bej 

adhered to ; and he who breaks it, lessens the rate to 
his neighbour, and does not increase it. The problem 

to be solved is this : If you have ten or twenty labour, anu sucn glowing language. Mr. Hone wUl excuj^ „'«' 
ers who say they can get no work, and you cannot -but we lould fiot help exclaiming T^ *?' 

dispute thisjanji the poor laws remain, what better this Mr. Thomas Hope Vis his fCi^an^^^^^ 
scheme can^deW than that the farmersof the and table»-the gentkman of sphiSes^'L (^ipul 
parish should employ them m their turns?— and what of coal-boxps^h? «.h« «>«^w„»ii "« fiZlSr..?^*?"* 
more absurd than to suppose that the fanner so em- 
ploying them should give one farthing more than the 
market price for their labour ? 

It is contended, that the statute of Elizabeth, rightly 
interpreted, only compels the overseer to assist the 
sick and old, and not to Qud labour for strong and 
healthy men. This is true enough ; and it would have 
been eminently useful to have attended to it a century 
past : but to find employment for all who apply, is now 
by long use become a practical part of the poor-laws, 
and will require the same care and dexterity for its 
abolition as any other part of that pemicious system. 
It would not be altogether prudent suddenly to tell a 
million of stout men, with spades and hoes in their 
hands, that the 43d of Elizabeth had been misconstni- 
ed. and that no more emplo}Tnent would be found for 
them. It requires twenty or thirty years to state such 
truths to such numbers. 

We think, then, that the diminution of the claims of 
wiilement, and the authority of justices, coupled with 
the other subordinate improvements we have stated, 
will be the best steps for beginning the abolition of 
the poor-laws. When these have been taken, the de- 
scription of persons entitled to relief may be gradually 
narrowed by degrees. But let no man hojie to get rid 
of these laws, even in the gentlet and M'isesl method, 
jnthout a great deal of misery and some risk of tumuh. 
"Mr. Bourne thinks only of^avoidmg risk, he will do 
nothma Some risk must be incurredf: but the secret 



ot coal-boxes— he who meditated on muffineers and 
planned pokers 7— Where has he hidden aU this elo- 
quence and poetry up to this hour ?^How is it that he 
bas, aU ot a sudden, burst out into descriptions which 
would not disgrace the pen 01 Tacitus— and displayed 
a depth of feeline and a vigour of imagination which 
Lord Byron coulcrnoi excel! We do not shrink from 
one syllable oi this eulogium. The work now before 
us places him at once in the highest list of eloquent 
writers, and ol superior men. ^ 

Anastasius, the hero of the tale, is a native of Chi- 
os, the son of the droeueman to the French consul. 
The drogueman, instead of bringing him up to make 
Latin verses^ suflbred him to run wild about the 
streets ot Chios, where he lives for some time a lub- 
berly boy, and then a profligate youth. His first ex- 
ploit IS to debauch the daughter of his acqiwintance, 
trom whom (leaving her in a sUte of pregnancy), he 
runs away, and enters as a cabin boy m a Venetian 
brig. The brig is taken by Maynote pirates : the pi- 
rates by a Turkish frigate, by which he is knded at 
Nauplia, and marched away to Argos. where the cap. 
tam, Hassan Pacha, was encamped with his army. 

* I had never seen an eocampment: and the novel and itrik* 
log •iglit absorbed all my faculties In astonishment and awe* 

* The boldnen of modem legislation has thrown all my can- 
tton into the backfround. Was it wise to encounter such a 
ri»k ? Is the danger over? Can the vital paru of the bill ba 
maintained 7 
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WO&Kfi OF THE REV. 8IDNET SMITH. 



Thore iMBed to mo to be forces aaAcient to rabdoe the whole 
World ; aad I know not which movt to admire, the endteM 
clttsten of tents, the enormoun piles of armour, and the rows 
of threatening cannon, which 1 met atever^ stop, or the troops 
of well mounted spahees, who, like dazzling meteors, darted 
by us on every side, amid clouds of stilling dust. Tbe very 
dirt with which the nearer horsemen bespattered our humble 
troop, was, as I thought, imposing i and every thing upon 
which I cast myr eyes gave me a feeling of nothioniess, which 
made me shrink within myself like a snail in its cell. I envied 
not only those who were destined to share in all the glory and 
success of the expedition, but even the meanest follower of the 
cainp, as a being of a superior order to myself; and, when sud- 
denfy there arose a loud flourish of trumpets, which, ending a 
concert of cymbals and other warlike instruments, re-echoed 
in long peals ft-om all the surrounding mountains, the clanc 
shook every nerve in my body, thrilled me to the very soul, 
md infused in ail my veins a qiecies of martial ardour so re- 
sistless, that it made me ftrugrle with my fetters, and try po 
tear Ihem asunder. Proud as 1 was by nature, I would have 
knelt to whoever had oflered to liberate my limbs, and to arm 
my hands with a sword or a battle-axe.*->-(L 36, 37.) 

From his captiTe state, he passes into the seirice 
of Mavroyeni, Hassan's droguemau, with whom he in- 
gratiates himself and becomes a person of conse- 
Jiuence. In the service of this person, he receives 
rom old Demo, a brother domestic, the following ad- 
mirable lecture on masters : — 

* " Listen, young man,** said he, ** whether you like it or not. 
For my own part, I have always had too much indolence, not 
to make it my study throughout life rather to secure ease than 
labour for distinction. It has, therefore, been my rule to avoid 
eberisbing in my patron any outrageous admiration of my ca- 
pacity, which would have increased my dependence while it 
lasted, and expose me to persecution on wearing out :— ^ut 
you, I see, are of a diflferont mettle : I therefore may point out 
to you the surest way to that more perilous height, short of 
wluch your ambition, I doubt, will not rest satisfied. When 
you have compassed it, you may remember old Demo, if you 
please. 

* ** Know first that all masters, even the least lovable, like to 
be loved. All wish to be served from affection rather than 
duty. It flatters their pride, and it gratifies their selfishness. 
They expect from this personal motive a greater devotion to 
their interest, and a more unlimited obedience to their com- 
mands. A master looks upon mere fidelity in his servant as 
his due— as a thing scarce worth his thanks: but attachment 
he considers as a compliment to his merit, and if at all gener- 
ous, he will reward it with liberality. Mavroyeni is more 
r\n than any body to this species of flattery. Spare it not, 
refore. If ho speak to you kindly, let your face brighten 
up. If he talk to you of his own aflairs, though it should only 
be to dispel the tedium of conveying all daylong other men's 
thoughts, listen with the greatest eagerness. A single yawn, 
and you are undone ! Yet let not curiosity appear your mo- 
tive, but the delight only of being honoured with his oonfi- 
denee. The more you appear grateful for the least kindness, 
the oftener you will receive Important favours. Our ostenta- 
tious drogueman will feel a pleasure in raising your astonish- 
ment. His vanity knows no boundn. Give it scope, therefore. 
When he comes home choking with its suppressed ebullitiotis, 
be their ready and patient receptacle >-do more ; discreetly 
help him on in venting his conceit ; provide him with a cure ; 
hint what you heard certain people, not knowing you to be so 
sear, say of his capacity, his merit, and his influence. He 
wislies to persuade the world that he completely rules the 
pasha. Tell him not flatly he does, but a«»unio it as a thing 
of general notoriety. Bo neither too candid in your remarks, 
Bor too folsome in your flattery. Too palpable deviations 
from fact might appear a satire on yonr master's understand- 
ing. Bhottld some disappointment evidently ndBe his temper, 
appear not to conceive the possibility of his vanity having re- 
ceived a mortification. Preserve tbe exact medium between 
too cold a respect, and too presumptuous a forwardness. How- 
ever much Mavroyeni may caress you in private, never seem 
quite at ease with him in public. A master still likes to re- 
main master, or, at least, to appear »o to others. Should you 
get into some scrape, wait not to confess your imprudence, 
until concealment becomes impossible; nor try to exeuae the 
offence. Rather than that you should, by so doing, appear to 
make light of your guilt, exaggerate your self-upbraidings, 
and throw yourself entirely upon the drogueman's mercy. On 
all occasions take care how you appear cleverer than vour 
lord, even in the splitting of a pen ; or, if you cannot avoid ex- 
celling him in some trifle, give his own tuition all the credit of 
your proficiency. Many things he will dislike, only because 
they come not tcom himself. Vindicate not your innocence 
when unjustly rebuked : rather submit for the moment ; and 
trust that, though Mavroyeni never will expresslsr^acknowledffe 
his error, he will in due time pay you for your lorbearance.^' ' 
-(I.4»-45.) 

In the oouse of his service with Mavroyeni, he 



bean arms against the Anoots, imder the Captain 
Hassan Pacha ; and a very animated description u gi. 
ven of his first combat. 

'I undressed tbe dead man completely.— Wbas, however, 
the businem which engaged all my atteutioB was entireijr 
achieved, and that human body of which, in tbe eagenicai fitr 
its spoil, 1 had only thus far noticed the separate limbs, eae by 
one, as I stripped them, all at once struck my sight ia iti fall 
dimensions, as it lay naked before me; when I ooatemplstal 
that fine athletic frame, but a moment before AiU of lift sad 
vigoar unto its fingers* ends, now rendered an insensible corjue 
by the random shot of a raw youth whom in close conbaiiu 
little finger might have crushed, I could not help feeling, mixed 
with my exultation, a sort of shame, as if fbr a cowardly ad- 
vantage obtained over a superior botng ; and in order to siske 
a kind of atonement to the shade of an Epiroto— of a kiataisa 
—I exclaimed with outstretched hands, ** Cursed be the pslvr 
dust which titrns the warrior*f arm into a mere engine, tsd 
striking ttum afor an invisible blow, carries death no one kaovt 
whence to no one knows whom ; levels the strong witii tke 
• •* ■ 'llngthe« 



weak, the brave with the dastardly; and enabling t 
hand to wield Its fatal lightning, makes the conqueror dar 
without anger, and the conquered die without gtory."'— (LH 
55.) 

The campaign ended, he proceeds to Constantmople 
with the drogueman, where his many intrigues and 
debaucheries end with the drogueman's taming bim 
out of doors. He lives for some time at Constoniino- 

Sle in great misery ; and is driven, among other exp^ 
ients, to the trade of quack-doctor. 

'One evening, as we were returning fh>m tim Blaequeraea, 
an old woman threw herself in our way, and, taking hold Umj 
master's garment, dragged him almost hf main force sfbr brr 
into a mean-looking habitation just by, where lay on a couch, 
apparently at the last gasp, a man of foreign fbatares. "1 
have brought a physician,** said the female to tbe paticQi, 
" w ho perhaps may relieve you.** ** Why will you"— answered 
he faintly— ** still persist to feed idle hopea! I have UtmI ta 
outcast : suffer me at least to die in peace ; nor disturb my isti 
moments by vain illusions. My soul pants to rejoin tbe Si- 
preme Spirit; arreet not its flight; it would only be deiajrisf 
my eternal bliss t " ' 

* As the stranger spoke these words— which struck eren Vs- 
coob sufficiently to make him suspend his professional pimtf 
—the last beams of the setting sun darted aeroas the caamttt m 
the window upon his pale yet swarthy features^ Thna visiidL 
he seemed for a moment to revive. ** 1 have always," siid be. 
"considered my fate as comaeeted with the great Inmiaarythil 
rules the creation. I have always paid it due worship, bbJ 
firmly believed I could not breathe my last while iti rayi tkaat 
upon me. Carry, me therefore, out, that I may take mr last 
farewell of tbe heavenly ruler of my earthly destimei!'' 

* We all rushed forward to obey the maftdate ; bat the atun 
being too narrow, the woman only opened the window, ud 
placed tbe dying man before it, so as to e^joy the full nawol 
the glorious orb, just in the act of dropping beneath tbe kn- 
zon. He remained a few moments in silent adoratioB; ud 



mechanically we all Joined him in fixing our eyes oa the objert 
of his worship. It set In all its splendour; and vhcn lU 
golden disk had entirely disappeared, we looked round st tbi 



From the dispensation of chalk and water, be is then 
ushered into a Turkish jail, the description of which, 
and of the plague with which it is visited, are very 
finely written ; and we strongly recommend them to 
the attention of our readers. 

< Every day a capital, fertile in crimes, pours new offmdcn 
into this dread receptacle ; and its high walls and deep rM«»> 
ses resound every instant with imprecations and curses, ittwd 
in all the various idioms of the Ottoman empire. Deep smhw 
and dismal yells leave not iu frightful echoes a moowat'i re- 
pose. From morning till night and from night till atoniiiift 
the ear is stunned with the clang of chains, whkh tbe gsUer- 
slaves wear while confined to their cells, and which they ftiU 
drag about while toiling at their tasks. Linked together fo 
and two for life, should they sink under their sufleriafi, tbtr 
still continue unsevered after death ; and the man doonted to 
live on, drags aAer him the corpse of his dead compaoiea U 
no direction can the eye escape the spectacle of atrociei»)W>- 
ishments and of indescribable agonies. Here perhaps, yod set 
a wretch whose stiffened limbs refuse their oOce, stop a»- 
denly short in the midst of his labour, and as if ^eady ud|w»- 
sible, defy the stripes that lay open his flesh, and wait is toul 
immobility the last mercif\il blow that is to end his miffrf : 
while there you view his companion foaming with rtfe s" 
madness, turn against his own person his desperate baadtitM' 
his clotted hair, rend his bleeding bosom, and strike bii akaJl. 
until it burst, against the waU of Us duage«B.Mi* ^'^ ^^''^ 

A few survived. 
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MwMnioivthaM M^tjMKei. Iwlio»indiffer«iiC to lift, I Lingertaff In the stroets of CoiistaiitiiiODto Anas. 
theUTklwoimd UMyiTdieted, h<ul probed it « it LiiSSri 5^"™ "^' Rentage which, by the TnrK»h law In 



yet remained unhurt: for sometimes the plague is a magnpni- 
mous enemy, and while it seldom spares the pusillanimous 
▼ictim, whose blood, running cold ere it is tainted, lacks the 
energy necessary to repel the inftction when at hand, it will 
pass him by who dares its utmost Airy, and advances un- 
daunted to meet its raised dark'— (1. 131.) 

In this miserable receptacle of guilty and unhappy 
beinge, Anastasius forms and cements the strongest 
friendshipwith a young Greek, of the name of Ani^. 
Dosti. On leaTing the prison, he yows to nuike 
every exertion for the liberation of his friend— vows 
that are forgoUen as soon as he is clear from the 
prison walls. After being nearly perished with hun- 
ger, and after bein^ saved by the charity of an hospi- 
tal, he geU into an mtrigue with a rich Jewess— is de- 
tectedr-pursued— and, to save his life, turns Mussui. 
man. This exploit performed, be suddenly meets his 
friend Ana^osti — ^treats him with disdain — andj in a 
quarrel which ensues between them, stabs him to the 
heart. 

'*'Life," sayathe dying Anagnoeti, *' has long been bitter- 
ness : death is a welcoime guest : 1 rejoin those that love me, 
and in a better place. Already, methinks, wat^Hiing my flight, 
they stretch out their arms from heaven to their dying Anag- 
noeti. Thou— if there be in thy breast one spark of pity left 
for him thou once namedst thy brother f for him to whom a 
holy tie, a sacred vow .... Ah ! iiuffer not the starving hounds 
in the street .... See a little hallowed earth thrown over my 
wreCchod corpse.** .These words were his last.'— (1. 209.) 

The description of the murderer's remorse is among 
the finest passages in the work. 

< From an obscure aisle in the church I beheld the solemn 
service: saw on the field of death the pale stiff corpse lowered 
into its narrow cell, and booing to exhaust sorrow's bitter cup» 
at night, when all mankind hushed its griefs, went back to my 
friend's final resting place, lay down upon his silent grave, and 
watered with my tears the fresh -raised hollow mound. 

* In vain ! Nor my tears nor my sorrows could avail. No 
oAeribn nor penance could purchase me repose. Wherever 1 
went, the beginning of our friend»hip and its issue still alike 
rose in view ; the fatal spot of blood still daucod before my 
steps, and the reeking dogger hovered before my aehin^ eyes. 
la the silent darkness of thd nivbt I saw the pale phantom of 
my Aiend stalk rouud my watchAil couch, covered with gore 
and dust: and even during the unavailing riots of day, I still 
beheld the spectre rise over the festive board, glare on me wiUt 

giteous look, and hand me whatever I attempted to reach, 
i ut whatever it presented seemed blasted by its touch. To my 
wine it gave the taste of blood, and to my bread the rank fla- 
vour of death • '— (L 212, 213.) 

We question whether there is in the English lan- 
guage a finer description than this. We request our 
readers to look at the very beautiful and afi'ecting 
picture of remorse, pp. 214, 216, vol. i. , 

Equally good, but m another way, is the description 
of the opmm coffee-house. 

' In this tchartcbee mi^ht be seen any day a numerous col- 
lection of those whom private sorrows have driven to a public 
exhibition of insanity. There each reeling idiot might take 
his neighbour by the hand, and say, " Brother, and what ailed 
thee, to seek so dire a cure 1 " There did I, with the rest of its 
familiars, now take my habitual station in my solitary niche, 
liko an insensible motionless idol, sitting with sightless eyeballs 
staring on vacuity. 

* One day, as 1 lay in less entire absence than usual under 
the purple vines of the porch, admiring the frold-tlpped domes 
of the muestic Suliraanye, the appearance of an old man with 
a auow-whtte beard, reclining on the couch beside me, caught 
my attention. Half plunged m stupor, he every now and then 
burst out into a wild laugh, occasioned by the grotesque phan- 
tasms which the ample dose of madjoon he had just swallowed 
was sending up to nis brain. I sat contemplating him with 
mixed curiosity and dismay, when, as if for a moment roused 
from his torpor, he took me by the hand, and fixing on my 
countenance, his dim vacant eyes, said in an impressive tone, 
*« Young man, thy days are yet few ; take the advice of one 
who, alas ! has counted many. Lose no time ; hie thee hence, 
nor cast behind one lingering look : but if thou hast not the 
strength, why tarry even here? Thy journey is but half 
adueyed. At once go on to that large mansion before thee. 
It is thy ultimate destination : and bv thus beginning where 
thou must end at last, thou maycst at le 
and thy aooey.'-^I. 315, 316.^ 



least save both thy time | 



favour of proselytes, had devolved upon him. 

'How often,' he exclaims (after neing his flither in the ex- 
tremity of old age)—* how often does it happen in life, that the 
most blissful moments of our return to our long left home are 
only those that just precede the instant of our arrival; thoae 
during which the imagination still is allowed to paint m its 
own unblended colours the promised sweets of our reception ! 
How often, after this glowmg picture of the phantasy, does 
the reality whieh follows appear cold and dreary ! How often 
do even those who grieved to see us depart, grieve more to see 
us return! end how often do we ourselves encounter nothing 
but sorrow, on again behdlding the onoe happy, joyous pro- 
moters of our own hilarity, now mournftil, and themselves dis- 
appointed, and themselves needing what eonsolation we may 
bring ! '—(I. 239, 240.) 

During his visit to Chios, he traces and describes 
the dying misery of Helena, whom he had deserted, 
and then debauches her friend Agnes. From thence 
he sails to Rhodes, the remnants of which produce a 
great deal of eloquence and admirable description— 
(pp. 275, 276^ vol. i.) From Rhodes he sails to Egypt ; 
and chap. 16 contams a short and very well written 
history of the origin and progress of the Mameluke 
government. The flight of Mourad, and the pursuit of 
this chief in the streets of Cairo,* would be considered 
as very fine passages in the best histories of antiquity. 
Our limits prevent us from quoting them. Anastasius 
then becomes a Mameluke j marries his master's 
daughter j and is made a kiashef. In the numerous 
skirmishes into which he falls in his new military life, 
it falls to his lot to shoot, from an ambush, Assad, his 
inveterate enemy. 

'Assad, though welterinr in his blood, was still alive: but 
the angel of death flapped his dark wings over the traitor's 
brow. Hearing footsteps advance, he made an effort to raise 
his head, probably in hopes of approaching succour : but be- 
holdinr, but recognizing only me, he felt that no hopes re- 
mained, and gave a groan of despair. Life was flowing out so 
fast, that I had only to stand still— my arms folded in each 
other— and with a steadfast eve watch its departure. One in- 
stant I saw my vanquished foe, agitated by a convulsive tre- 
mor, open Ms eyes and dart at me a glance of impotent rage; 
but soon he averted them again, then gnashoa his teeth, 
clenched his fist, and expired.'— (U. 02.) 

We quote this, and such passages as these, to show 
the great power of description which Mr. Hope pos- 
sesses. The vindictive man standing with his arms 
folded, and watching the blood flowing from the wound 
of his enemy, is very new and very striking. 

After the death of his wife, he collects his propertyi 
quits Egypt, and visits Mekkah, and acquires the title 
and prerogatives of an Hadjee. After this he returns 
to the Turkish capital, renews his acquaintance with 
Spiridion, the friend or his youth, who m vain labours 
to reclaim him, and whom ne at last drives away, dis- 
gusted with the vices and passions of Anastasius. We 
then find our oriental profligate fighting as Turkish 
captliin in Sgypt, against his old Ariends the Mame- 
lukes ; and afterwards employed in Wallachia, under 
his old Iriend Mavroyeni, against the Rtissians and 
Austrians. In this part of the work, we strongly re- 
commend to our readers to look at the Mussulmans 
in a pastrv-cook's shop during the Rhamadam. vol. ii. 

5. 164; the village of beggars, vol. ii. jp. 266; the 
eath of the Hungarian oflScer, vol. ii. p. ^7 ; and, in 
the last days of Mavroyeni. vol. ii. p. 356 ; — ^not for- 
gettmg the walk over a field of batUe, vol. ii. p. 262. 
The character of Mavroyeni is extremely weU kept 
up through the whole of the book ; and his decline and 
death are drawn in a very spirited and masterly man* 
ner. The Spiridion part of the novel we are not so much 
struck with ; we entirely approve of Spiridion, and 
ought to take more interest m him ; but we cannot 
disguise the mehmcholy truth that he is occasionally a 
little long and tiresome. The next characters as- 
sumed by Anastasius are, a Smyrna delwuchee. a 
robber ol the desert, and a Wababee. After serving 
some time with these sectaries, he returns to Smyrna 
— finds his child missing whom he had left there^ 

'P.385,voLi. 
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trmoea the little boy to Egypt^-^ecovers him — then 
loses hiimby sickness — and wearied of life, retires to 
end his (Uiys in a cottage in Cariuthia. For striking 
passages in this part ot the noyel. we refer our readers 
to the description of the burial-places near Constauti- 
nople, Tol. ih. 11 — 13; the account of Djezzar Pacha's 
retirement to his harem during the revolt— equal to 
any thing in Tacitus ; and, above all^ to the landing 
of Anastasius with his sick child, and the death of the 
infant. It is impossible not to see that this last pic- 
ture is faithfully drawn from a sad and cruel reafity. 
The account oi the Wahabees is very interesting, vol. 
iil. 128 ; and nothing is more so than the story of 
Euphrosyne. Anastasius had gained the affections of 
Kuphrosyne, and ruined her reputation; he then 
wishes to cast her off, and to remove her from his 
house. 

* '^ Ah no !** now cried Eaphrosyne, cod vubively clovpini^ my 
knees, ** be not 00 barbarous ! Shut not your own door against 
ber against whom you have barred every once friendly door. 
Do not deny her whom you have dishonoored the only asylum 
she has left. If I cannot be your wife, let me be yonr slave, 
your drudge. No service, however mean, shall 1 recoil from 
when you commontL At 'least before you I shall not have to 
blush. In your eyes I shall not be what I must seem in those 
of others ; 1 shall not firom you incur the contempt which I 
must expect iVom my former companions ; and my diligence 
to execute the lowest offices you may require, will earn for me, 
not only as a bare alms at your handi, that support which, 
however scanty, I can elsewhere only receive as an unmerited 
indulgence. Since I did a few days please your eye, 1 may 
still please it a few days longer : — perhaps a few days longer, 
therefore, I may still wish to live *, and when that last blessing, 
vour love, is gone by, — when my cheek, faded with grief, has 
loeC the last attraction that could arrest your t favour, then 
•peak, then toll me ao, that, burthening you no longer, 1 may 
retire-and dier"~(^. 64, 65.) 

Her silent despair, and patient misery, when she 
finds that she has not only ruined herself with the 
world, but lost his affections also, have the beauty of 
the deepest tragedy. 

* Nothing but the most unremitting tenderness on my part 
could in some degree have revived her drooping spirits. — But 
when, after my excursion, and the act of justice on Sophia, in 
which it ended, 1 re-appeared before the still trembling Euphro- 
syne, she saw too soon that that cordial of the heu-t must not 
be expected. One look she cast upon my countenance, as I 
sat down in silence, sufficed to inform her of my total change 
of sentiments ;— and the responsive look by which it was met, 
tore forever from her breast the last seeds of hope and confi- 
dence. Like the wounded snail she shrunk within herself, and 
thenceforth,cloaked in unceasing sadness, never more expanded 
to the sunshine of Joy. With her buoyancy of spirits she seem- 
ed even to lose all her quickness of intellect, nay, all her readi- 
ness of speech : so that, not only fearing to embark with her 
in serious conversation, but even finding no resiMinse in her 
mind to lighter topics, I at last began to nauseate her seeming 
torpor ana dulnesq, and to roam abroad even more frequently 
than before a partifor of my fate remained at home, to count 
the tedious hours of my absence ; while 8h(», poor miserable 
creature, dreading the sneers of an unfeeling world, passed 
her time under my roof in dismal and heart-breaking solitude. 
—Had the most patient endurance of the most intemperate 
•allies been able to soothe my disappointment and to soften my 
hardness, Euphrosyne's angelic sweetness must at last have 
conquered: but, in my jaundiced eye, her resignation only 
tencled to strengthen the conviction of her shamo ; and I saw 
in her focboarance nothing but the consequence of her dobase- 
ment, and the consciousness of her guilt. " Did ber heart," 
thought 1, " bear witness to a purity on which my audacity 
urea first to cast a blemish, she could not remain thus tame, 
thus spiritless, under such an aggravation of my wrongs ; and 
either she would be the first to quit my merciless roof, or, at 
least, she would not so fearfully avoid giving me even the most 
nnfounded pretence for denying her its shelter.— She must 
merit her sufierings, to bear tiiem so meekly ! "—Hence, even 
when moved to real pity by gentleness so enduring, 1 seldom 
relented in my apparent sternness.'— (III. 72—74.) 

With this, we end 9ur extracts from Anastasius. — 
We consider it as a work in which ereat and extraor- 
dinary talent is evinced. It abounds in eloquent and 
sublime passages, — in sense, — in knowledge of histo- 
ry,— and in knowledge of human character ; but not 
in wit. It is too long ; and if this novel perishes, and 
is iorpotten, it will ^ solely on that account. If it is 
the picture of vice, so is Clarissa Harlowe, and so i9 
Tom Jones. There are no sensual and glowing de- 1 very bold measure to restrahi them ; ana yet to the 



scriptions in AnastasiuSf-^Qothiiig which comqils the 
morals by inflaming the imasination of youth ; uui 
we are quite certain that every reader ends this novel 
with a greater disgust at vice, and a more thorough coa* 
viction of the necessity of subjugating passion, than 
he feels from reading either of the celebrated works 
we have just mentioned. The sum of our euiogiom is 
that Mr. Hope, without being very successful in hia 
style, or remarkably skilful in the delineation of char- 
acter, has written a novel, which all clever people of 
a certain age should read, because it is full of manel- 
lously fine things 



SCARLETT'S POOR BILL. <£DiirB0BOB Retiew, 
1S21.) 

1. Letter to James Scarlet, E»q^ JIT. P., m Ks JKS rOaikg 
to the Poor-LawB. By a Surrey Magistrate. Loodim, 1821. 

8, An Addreee to the Imperial Parliament^ won the Fraetied 
Means o/fradmally JbolisUnff the Poar-LawSi ni E4Mf- 
ting the Poor Svstematiealfy, lUnstrated bf an Jecsmt q/ 
the Colonies 0/ Fredericks-Oord in Holland^ and of ike Com- 
mon Mountain in the South of Ireland, ffith Qenerai 0^ 
servoHons. Third Edition. By William Herbert Saanden, 
Esq. London, 18S1. 

3w On Pauperism and the Poor-Lams. JFith a Si^pUmtML 
London, 1821. 

We are friendly to the main principle of Mr. Scar. 
lelt's bill ; but are rather surprised at the unwoikj&an- 
like manner in which he has set about it. 

To fix a maximum for the ^oor-rat^s, we should con* 
ceive to be an operation ot sufficient difilculty and 
novelty to any one bill. .There was no need to pro- 
voke more prejudice, to rouse more hostility, and cre- 
ate more alarm, than such a bill would naturally do. 
But Mr. Scarlett is a very strong man ; and before he 
works his battering-ram, he chooses to have the wall 
made of a thickness worthy of his blow— capable of 
evincmg, by the enormity of its ruins, the superfluiiy 
of his vigour, and the certainty of his aim. Accord- 
ingly, he has introduced into his bill a number of pro< 
visions, which have no necessary, and indeed, no near 
connection with his great and main object ; but which 
are sure to draw upon his back all the Sir Johns and 
Sir Thomases in the House of Conmions. It may be 
right, or it may be wrong, that the chargeable poor 
should be removed ; but wny introduce such a contro- 
verted ])oint into a bill framed for a much more impor- 
tant object, and of itself calculated to produce so 
much difierence of opinion ! Mr. Scarlett appears to 
us to have been not only indiscreet in the introduction 
of such heterogeneous matter, but very much mista- 
ken in the enactments which that matter contains. 

'And be it ftirther enacted, that from and alter the passinf 
of this act, it shall not be lawfUl for any Justice of peace or 
other person to remove, or cause to be removed, any pcor 
person or persons from any parish, township or place, to ur 
other, by reason of such person or persons being chargesbl«> to 
such parish, township or place, or being unable to maiotun 
him or themselves, or under colour of such person or perusu 
being settled in any other parish, tonrnsliip or'place, aojr l«v 
or statute to the contrary notwithstanding : F^v^ded alwiysi 
that nothing in this act shall in any wise be deemed to alter 
any law now in force for the punishment of vagraut^ or fof 
removing poor persons to Scotland, Ireland, or the I4ti of 
Guernsey, Jersey, and Mao. — And be it further enacted, that 
in cases where any poor person, at the time of the pasnofr of 
this act, shall be resident in any parish, township or plao*. 
where he is not legally settled, and shall be receiving: relirf 
from the overseers, guardians, or directors of the poor of the 
place of his legal settlement, the aaid oversoera, guardians, or 
directors, are hereby required to continue such relief, in ilw 
same manner, and by the same means, as the same is now sJ- 
niiuistered, until oue of his majesty's justices of the peac«, io 
or near the place of residence of such poor person, »ha]I,uiiM 
application to him, either by such poor person, or any othrr 
ou his behalf, for the continuance thereof^ or by the said ot«4-- 
seers, guard iaus, or directonKof the poor, paying sach rtliff, 
for tiie diKcliarge thereof, certify that the same is no lobfrr 
necessary.'— (ifW, pp.3, 4.) 

Now, here is a gentleman, so thoroughly and so just- 
ly sensible of the evils of the poor-laws, ttiat he intro- 
duces into the House of Commons a veiy plain and 
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very sum bill| he alnogates the few impedunents that 
remain to universal mendicity. The present law says, 
* Before yon can turn beggar in the place of your resi- 
dence, yoa must have been bom there, or yon must 
have rented a farm theice, or served an office ;' but Mr. 
Scarlett says, < You may beg anywhere where you 
happen to be. I will have no obstacles to your turn- 
ing oeggar ; I will give every facility and every allure- 
ment to the destruction of your independence.' We 
are quite confident that ihe direct tendency of Mr. 
Scarlett's enactments is to produce these effects. La- 
bourers liv^ in one place, and settled in another, are 
uniformly the best and most independent characters 
in the place. Alarmed at the idea of being removed 
ftom the situation of their choice, and knowing they 
have nothing to depend upon but themselves, they are 
alone exempted from the de^:rading influence of the 
poor-Iawa, and frequently arrive at independence by 
their exclusion from that baneful privilege which is of- 
fered to them by the inconsistent benevolence of this 
bill. If some are removed, after long residence hi 
parishes where they are not settled, these examples 
only insure the beneficial effect of which we have been 
speaking. Others see them, dread the same fate, quit 
the mug, and grasp the flail. Our policy, as we have 
explained in a previous article, is airecuy the reverse 
of that of Mr. gicarlett. Considering that a poor man, 
since Mr. East's bill, if he asks no charity, has a right 
to Uve where he pleases, and that a settlement is now 
nothing more than a beggar's ticket, we would gradu- 
ally abolish all means of gaining a settlement, but 
those of birth, parentage, or marriage; and this me- 
thod would destroy litigation as efiiectually as the me- 
thod proposed by Mr. Scarlett.* 

Mr. Scarlett's plan, too. we are firmly persuaded, 
would completely defeat his own intentions ; and would 
inflict a greater injury upon the poor than this very bill, 
intended to prevent their capricious removal. If this 
bill had passed, he could not have passed. His post- 
chaise on the northern circnit woula have been impe- 
ded by the crowds of houseless villagers, driven from 
their cottages by landlords rendered merciless by the 
bill. In the mud— all in the mud ffor such cases made 
and provided) would they have rolled this most excel- 
lent counsellor. Instigated by the devil and their own 
malicious purposes, his wig they would have polluted, 
and tossed to a thousand winds the parchment bicker- 
inn of Doe and Roe. Mr. Scarlett's bill is so power- 
fol a motive to proprietors for the depopulation of a 
village— for preventmg the poor from living where they 
ivish to Hve| — that nothing but the conviction that such 
a bUl would be sujSered to pass, has prevented those 
effects from already taking place. Landlords would 
in the contemplation of such a bill, pull down all the 
cottages of persons not belonging to the parish, and 
eject the tenants ; the most vigorous measures would 
be taken to prevent any one from remaining or com- 
ing who was not absolutely necessary to the lord of 
the soil. At present, cottages are let to any body ; 
because, if they are bnrthensome to the parish, the 
tenants can be removed. But the impossibility of do- 
ing this would cause the immediate demcdition of cot- 
tages ; prevent the erection of fresh ones where they 
are r^LUy wanted ; and chain a poor man forever to 
the place of his birth, without the possibility of mo- 
ving. If every body who passed over Mr. Scarlett's 
threshold were to gain a settlement for life in his 
house, he would take good care never to be at home. 
We aU boldly let our friends in, becayse we know we 
can easily get them out. So it was with the residence 
of the poor. Their present power of living where they 
please, and gomg where they please, entirely depen<u 
upon the possibility of their removal when they be- 
come chargeable . If any mistaken fViend were to take 
fiom them this protection, the whole power and ieal- 
onsy of property would ba turned agamst their loco- 
motive liberty ; they would become adscripH gUba, 
no more capaole of ^oine out of the parish than a tree 
is of proceeding, with its roots and branches, to a 
neighbourinff wood. 

The remedy here proposed for these evils is really 

•Thfakasstaieebe 



I one of the roost extraordinary we ever remember to 
have been introduced into any act of Parliament. 

* And whertos it may happeOf that 10 levvral paiithst or 
townshipa now burdened with the maiBtenuice of the poor 
•ettled and reaiding therein, the ownera of landa or inhabit- 



ants may, in ord*r to rewtove tA« ruideneM of tk* Idbouriw 
voor from auch pariahoa or places, deatrov the cotugea and 
babitationa therein, now occupied by the labourera and their 



families : And whereaa, alao, it may happen, that certain towna 
and villages, maintaining their own poor, may, by the 'resi- 
dence therein of labourera employed and working in other pa- 
rishea or townabipa lying near the aaid lowna and villagea, be 
charged with the burden of maintaining those who do not 
work, and before the passing of this act were not settled 
therein ; For remedy thereof, be it enacted, by the authority 
aforesaid, that, in either of the above cases, it shall be lawful 
for the justices, at any quarter-sessions o^the peace held for 
the county in which such places shall be, upon the coihplaint 
of the overseers of the poor of any pariah, town or plaee, ttfat 
by reason of either of the cansea aibreaaid, the ratea for the re- 
lief of the poor of such parish, town or place, have been ma- 
terially increased, whilat those of any other parish or place 
have been diminished, to hear and fully to inauiro into the 
matter of such complaint ; and in case tliey ihall be satisfied 
of the truth thereof, th<;n to make an order upon the overseers 
of the poor of the parish or township, whose rates have been 
dimiuisned by the causes aforesaid, to pay to the complainants 
such sum or sums from time to time, aa the said justices ahaU 
adjudge reasonable, not exceeding, in any case, together with 
the existing rates, the amount limited by this act, as a contri* 
btttlou towards the relief of the poor of the parish, town, or 
place, whose rates have been increased by the causes afore- 
said ; which order shall coutinue in force until the same ahall 
be discharged by some Aiture order of sessions, upon the op- 
plication of the overseers paying the same, and proof that tno 
occasion for it no longer exists : Provided alwaya, that no 
such order shidl be made, without proof of notice in writing of 
such intended application, and of the grounds thereof having 
been served upon the overseers of the poor of the parish or 
place, upon wnom such order is prayed, fourteen days at the 
least before the first day of the quarter-sessions, nor unless the 



3u 
be satisfied that no money has 
n improperly or unnecessarily expended by the overaeere 
of the poor praying for such order ; and that a separate and 
distinct account has been kept by them of the additional burdea 
which has been thrown upon th^^ir rates by the causes aUeged.' 
-(5tM,pp.4,5.) 

Now this clause, we cannot help saymg, appears to 
us to be a receipt for universal and interminable liti- 
gation all over England— a perfect law-hurricane— a 
conversion of all flesh into plaintifi*s and defendants. 
The parish A. has pulled down houses, and burthened 
the parish B. ; B. has demolished to the misery of C. ; 
which has again misbehaved itself in the same manner 
to the oppression of other letters of the alphabet. AU 
run into parchment, and pant for revenge and exoner- 
ation. Though the fact may be certain enough, the 
causes which gave rise to it may be very uncertain ; 
and assuredly wiU not be admitted to have been those 
against which the statute has denounced these penal- 
ties. ' It will be alleged, therefore, that the houses 
were not pulled down to get rid of the poor, but be- 
cause they were not worth repair — ^becadse they ob- 
structed the squire's view — ^because rent was not paid. 
All these motives must go before the sessions, the last 
resource of legislators — the unhappy quafter-sessions 
pushed to the extremity of their wit by the plump con« 
tradictions of parish perjury. 

Another of the many sources of litigation, in this 
clause, is as follows : — A certain number of workmen 
live in a parish M., not being settled in it, and not 
working hi it before the passing of this act. After the 
passing of this act, they become chargeable to M., 
whose poor-rates are increased. M. is to find out the 
parishes relieved from the burthen of these men, and 
to prosecute at the ouarter-sessions for relief. But 
suppose the burthened parish to be in Yorkshire, and 
the relieved parish in Cornwall, are the quarter-sessions 
in Yorkshire to make an order of annual payment upon 
a parish In Cornwall? and Cornwall, In tum, upon 
Yorkshire? How is the money to be transited? 
What is the easy and cheap remedy, if neglected to be 
paid ? And if all this could be effected, what is It, af 
ter all, but the present system of removal rendered 
ten times more intricate, confused, and expensive I 
Perhaps Mr. Scarlett means, that the parishes where 
these men worked, and whicn may happen to be wUh- 
hi the jurisdiction of the Jottices, ate to be Uuted la 
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aid of the ptri«h M.^ in proportion to the benefit they 
have received ftom the labour of men whose distresses 
they do not relieve. We must have^ then, a detailed 
account of how much a certain carpenter worked io 
one parish, how much in another ; and enter into a 
'Species of evidence absolutely interminable. We hope 
Mr. Scarlett will not be angry with us ; we entertain 
for his abilities and character the highest possible res- 
pect; but great lawyers have not leisure for these 
trifling details. It is very fortunate that a clause so 
erroneous m its view should be so inaccurate in its con- 
struction. If it were easy to comprehend it, and ptos- 
Bible to execute it, it woiud be necessary to repeal it. 

The shortest way, however, of mending all this, wiU 
be entirely to omit this part of the bill. We earnestly, 
but with very little hopes of success, exhort Mr. Scar- 
lett not to endan^r the really important part of his 
proiect, bv the mtroduction of a measure v/hich has 
little to do with it, and which any quarter-session 
country squire can do as well or better than himself. 
The real question introduced by his bill is, whether or 
not a limit shall be put to the poor-laws ; and not only 
this^ but whether their amount shall be gradually di- 
mimshed. To this better and higher part of the law, 
we shall now address ourselves. 

In this, however, as well as in the former part of his 
bill, Mr. Sckrlett becomes frightened at his own enact- 
ments, and repeals himself. Parishes are first to re- 
lieve every person actually resident within them. This 
is no sooner enacted, than a provision is introduced to 
relieve them from this expense, tenfold more burthen- 
some and expensive than the present system of remo- 
val. In the same manner, a maximum is very wisely' 
and bravely enacted ; and in the folloMring clause is 
immediately repealed. 

* Provided also, and be it further enacted, that if, by reason 
of any unusual scarcity of provisions, epidemic disease, or any 
other cause of a temporary or local nature, it shall be deemed 
expedient by the overseers of the poor, or other persons bavinif, 
by virtue of any local act of Parliament, the authority of 
overseora of the poor of any parish, tomuhip, or place, to 
make any addition to the sam assessed for the relief of the 
poor, beyond the amount limited by this act, it shall be lawful 
for the said overseers, or such oUier persons, to give public 
notice in the several churches, and other places of worship, 
within the aame parish, township, or place, and if there be no 
church or chapel within such place, then in the parish church 
4>r ch^Ml n«zt adjoining tbe same, of the place and time of a ge- 
neral meeting of the inhabitants paying to the relief of the 
poor within such parish, township, or place, for the purpose 
of considering the occasion and the amount of the proposed 
addition ; and, if it shall appeA* to the majority of ihr per- 
sons assembled at such meeting, that such addition shall bo no- 
ceuary, then it shall be lawful to the overseers, or other per- 
•ODs having power to make assessments, to increase the assess- 
ment by the additional sum proposed and allowed, at such 
meeting, and for the justices, by whom such rate is to be allow- 
ed, upon due proof upon oath to be made before them, of the 
l>e«olutlon of such meeting, and that the same was held after 
sufficient public notice to allow such rate with the proposed 
fddition, specifying the exact amount thereof, with the rea- 
aona for allowing the same, upon the face of the rate.'— 
(Bill, p. 2). ' 

It wonld xeajly seem, from these and other qualify- 
ing provisions, as if Mr. Scarlett had never reflected 
Upon the oonsequeuQes of his leading enactments till 
he had penned them ; and that he then set about find- 
highow he could prevent himself from doing what he 
meant to do. To what purpose enact a maximum, if 
that maximum ma^ at any time be repealed by the 
majority of the panshioners ? How wiU the compas- 
sion and charity which the poor laws have set to sleep 
be awakened, when such a remedy is at hand as the 
repeal of the maximum by a vote of the parish ? Will 
ardent and amiable men form themselves into volun- 
tary associations to meet any sudden exigency of fa- 
mine aijid epidemic disease, when this sleepy and 
sluggish naethod of overcoming the evil can be had re- 
course to ? As soon as it becomes really impossibU 
to increase the poor fund by law — when there is but 
little, and there can be no more, that little will be ad- 
ministered with the utmost caution ; claims will be 
mhiutely inspected ; idle manhood will not receive the 
■craps and crumbs which belong to falling old age ; 
diitveM vjyil nuke the poor provident and can- 



tious; and all the good expected from the ab* 
olition of the poor-laws will begin to appear. Bot 
these expectations will be entirely tnistrated, 
and every advantage of Mr. Scarlett's bill de- 
stroyed, by this fatal facility of eluding and repealing 
it. 

The danger of msurrection is a circumstance worthj 
of the most serious consideration, in discusamg the 
propriety of a maximum. Mr. Scarlett's bill is an in- 
fallible receipt for tumult and agitation, whenever 
com is a little dearer than common, < Repeal the max- 
imum,' will be the clamour ui every village ; and woe 
be to those members of the viUa|^e vestry who should 
oppose the measure. Whether it was really a year of 
scarcity, and whether it was a proper season for ex- 
panding the bounty of the law, would be a question 
constantly and fiercely agitated between the farmers 
and the poor. If the maximum is to be quietly sub- 
mitted to, its repeal must be rendered impossible bnt 
to the legislature. < Bum your ships, Mr. Scarlett.— 
You are doing a wise and necessary thing ; don't be 
afraid of yourself. Respect your own nest. Don- 1 let 
clause A repeal clause B. Be stout. Take care that 
the rat lawyers ou the treasury bench do not take the 
oysters out of your bill, and leave you the shell. Do 
not yield one particle of the wisdom and philosophy 
of your measure to the country gentlemen of tlie 
earth.' 

We object to a maximum which is not rendered a 
decreasing maximum. If definite sums were fixed for 
eacli village, which they could not exceed, that stun 
would, in a very few years, become a minimnm, and an 
establislted claim. If 80». were the sum allotted for 
a particular hamlet, the poor would very soon come to 
imagine that they were entitled to that precise sum,— 
and the farmers that they were compelled to give ii.— 
Any maximum established should be a decretisiu?, bat 
a very slowly decreasing maximum ,—i)erhaps it shouid 
not decrease at a^eater rate than tOs. per cent, per 
annum. 

It may be doubtful, also, whether the first bill should 
aim at repealing more than 20 per cent, of the present 
amount of the poor-rates. This would be efiecied in 
forty years. Long before that time, the good or bad 
cfiects of the measure would be fairly estimated ; if it 
is wise that it should proceed, let posterity do the rest. 
It is by no means necessary to destroy, in one mo- 
ment, upon paper^ a payment which caimot, wiihoul 
violating every principle of justice, and every conside- 
ration of safety and humanity, be extinguished in less 
than two centuries. 

It is important for Mr. Scarlett to consider whether 
he will make the operation ot his bill inunediate, or 
interpose two or three years between its enactmest 
and first operation. 

We entirely object to the following clause; the 
whole of Which ought to be expunged ir- 

* And be it ftirther enacted that it shall not be lawfhl fbrsar 
church-warden, overseer, or guardian of the poor, or soj 
other person having authority to administer relief to the peer, 
to allow or give, or for any justice of the peace to order, aaj 
relief to any person whatsoever, who shall be married after tke 

Eassing of this act, for himself, herself^ or any part of hixor 
er family, unless such poor person shall be actually, at tbs 
time of asking such relief, by reason of age, sicknesi, or 
bodily infirmity, unable to obtain a liTelib<x>d, and to sop- 
port his or her family by work: provided always, that no- 
thing in this clause contained shall be construed so as to 
authorize the granting relief, or making any order for rr- 
lief, in cases where the same was not law AU before the pss* 
sing of this act.* 

Nothing in the whole bill will occasion so much 
abuse and misrepresentation as this clause. It is 
upon this that the radicals will first fasten. It will, 
of course, be explained into a prohibition of marriage 
to the poor ; and will, in fact, create a marked dis- 
tinction between two classes of paupers, and become 
a rallying point for insurrection. In fact, it is wfaoliy 
unnecessary. As the funds for the relief of pauperLsm 
decrease, under the operation of a diminishmg maxi- 
mum, the first to whom relief is refused will be tha 
young and the strong ; m other words, the most absord 
and extravagant consequences of the present poor- 
laws will be the first cured. 
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Such, then, is our conception of the bil] which ought 
to be brought into Parliament — a maximum regulated 
by the greatest amount of poor-rates ever paid, and 
annually diminishing at the rate of lOs. per cent, till 
they are reduced 20 per cent, of their present value ; 
vitn such a preamble to the bill as wil( make it fair 
and consistent for any fature Parliament to continue 
the reduction. If Mr. Scarlett will bring in a short 
and simple bill to this etiect, and not mingle with it 
any other ^rochial improvements, and will persevere 
in such a bUl ibr two or three years, we believe he will 
carry it ; and we are certain he wHl confer, by such a 
measure, a lasting benefit upon his country — and upon 
none more than upon its labouring poor. 

We presume there are very few persons who will 
imagine such a measure to be deficient in vigour. 
That the poor-laws should be stopped in their fatal 
encroachment upon property, and unhappy multiplicap 
tion of the human species — and not only this, but that 
the evil should be put in a state of diminution, would 
be an improvement of our condition almost oeyond 
hope. The tendency of fears and objections will all 
lie the other way ; and a bill of this nature will not be 
accused of inertness, but of rashness, cruelty, and 
innovation. We cannot now euter into the question 
of the poor-laws, of all others that which has under- 
gooe the most frequent and earnest discussion. Our 
whole reasoning is founded upon the assumption, that 
no system of laws was ever so completely calculated 
to destroy industry, foresight, and economy in the 
poor ; to extinguish compassion in the rich ; and, by 
destroying the balance between the demand for, and 
supply of, labour, to spread a degraded population 
over a ruined land. J^ot to attempt the cure of this 
evil, would be criminal indolence ; not to cure it gra- 
dually and compassionately, would be very wicked. 
To Mr. Scarlett belongs the real merit of introducing 
the bill. He will forgive us the freedom, perhaps the 
severity, of some of our ren^rks. We are sometimes 
not quite so smooth as we ought to be ; but we hold 
Mr. Scarlett in very high honour aud estimation. He 
is the greatest advocate, perhaps, of his time ; and 
without the slightest symptom of tail or whitkers — 
decorations, it is reported, now as characteristic of the 
English bar as wigs and gowns in days of old — ^he has 
never carried his soul to the treasury, and said. What 
will you give me for this?— he has never sold the 
warm feelings and honourable motives of his youth 
and manhood for an annual sum of money and ftn 
office — he has never taken a price for pubhc liberty 
and public happiness— he has never touched the poh- 
tical Aceldama, and signed the devil's bond for cursing 
to-morrow what he has Uessed to-day. Living in the 
midst of men who have disgraced it^ he has cast 
honour upon his honourable profession; and has 
sought dignity, not from the ermme and the mace, but 
from a straight path and a spotless life^ 



MEMOIRS OP CAPTAIN ROCK. (EniKBrROH 
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Memoirt of Oupiain Rock, tko UMraUd Irish Oki^fUdih ^nth 
oome Aeeoumt ofkio Jneeotaro. Writtfln by himselC Fourtli 
Edition. 12oiow London, 1824. 

This agreeable and witty book is generally suppos. 
ed to have been written by Mr. Thomas Moore, a gen- 
tleman of small stature, but full of genius, and a stea- 
dy friend of all that is honourable and lust. He has 
here borrowed the name of a celebrated Irish leader, 
to typify that spirit of violence and insurrection which 
is necessarily generated by systematic oppression, and 
rudely avenges its crimes; and the picture he has 
drawn of its prevalence in that unhappy country is at 
once piteous and frightful. Its eftect m exciting hor- 
ror and indignation is in the long run increased, we 
think, — though at first it may seem counteracted, by 
the tone of levity, and even jocularity, under which he 
has chosen to veil the deep sarcasm and substantial 
terrors of his story. We smile at first, and are amus- 
ed—and wonder, as we proceed, that the humouxoue 



narrative should produce convictiott and ptty— shame, 
abhorrence, and despair ! « 

England seems to nave treated Ireland much in the 
same way as Mrs. Brownrigg treated her apprentice 
— ^for which Mrs. Brownrigg is hanged in the first vo. 
lume of the New|[ate Calendar. Upon the whole, we 
think the apprentice is better ofi* tmm the Irishman : 
as Mrs. Brownrigg merely starves and beats her, 
without any attempt to prohibit her from going to 
any shop, or praymg at any church, her apprentice 
mieht select; and once or twice if we remember 
rightly, Brownrigg appears to have felt some compas- 
sion. Not so Old England, who indulges rather m a 
steady baseness, uniform brutality, and unrelenting 
oppression. 

Let us select from this entertaining little book a 
short history of dear Ireland, such as even some pro- 
fligate idle member of the House of Commons, voting 
as his master bids him, may perchance throw nis eye 
upon, and reflect for a moment upon the iniquity to 
whicn he leuds his support. 

For some centuries after the reign of Henry II, the 
Irish were killed like game, by persons qualified or 
unqualified. Whether dogs were used does not ap- 
pear quite certain, though it is probable they were, 
spaniels as well as pointers ; and that, after a regular 

Eoint by Basto, well backed by Ponto and Caesar, Mr, 
I'Donnel or Mr. O'Leary bolted from the thicket, and 
were bagged by the Enfflish sportsman. With Henry 
II. came in tithes, to which, in all probability, about 
one million of lives may have been sacrificed in Ire- 
land. In the reign of Edward I. the Iri^ who were 
settled near the English requested that the benefit of 
the English laws might be extended to them ; but the 
remonstrance of the barons with the hesitating king 
was in substance this : — ' You have made us a present 
of these wild gentlemen, slnd we particularly request 
that no measures may be adopted to check us in that 
full range of tyranny and oppression in which we con- 
sider the value of such a gift to consist. You mi^ht 
as well ffive us sheep, and prevent us from shearmg 
the wool, or roasting the meat.' This reasoning pre- 
vailed, and the Irish were kept to their barbansm, 
and the barons preserved their live stock. 

* Read '* Orange Faction** (says Captain Rock) here, and yon 
have the wisdom of oar rulers, at the end of near six centuries, 
ta otatu guo—The grand periodic year of the stoics, at the 
cloae of which everything was to begin again, and the same 
events to be all reacted in the same order, is, on a miniature . 
scale, represented in the history of the English government in 
Ireland — every succeeding century being but a renewed revo- 
lution of the same follies, the same crimes, and the same tur- 
bulence that disgraced the former. But " Vive Tenemi l*' say 
I : whoever may suffer by such measures, Captain Rock, at 
least, will prosper. 

' And such was the result at the period of whieh I am speak- 
ing. The rejection of a petition, so humble and so reasonable, 
was followed, as a matter of course, by one of those daring re- 
bellioDS into which the revenge of on insulted people naturally 
breaks forth. The M'Cartys, the O'Briens, and all the other 
Macs and 0*s, who have been kept on the alert by similar 
causes ever since, flew to arms under the command of a diicf- 
tainof my family; and as the proffered handUot the sword 
had been rejected, made theur inexorable qiasten at least feel 
iU edge* (pp. 23— S5,) 

Fifty years afterwards the same request was re- 
newed and refused. Up again rose Mac and 0, — a 
just and neceaaary tear ensued ; and after the usual 
murders, the usiul chains were replaced upon the 
Irishry. AH Irishmen were excluded from every sue- 
cies ot office. It was high treason to marry witn the 
Irish blood, and highly penal to receive the Irish into 
religious houses. War was waged also against their 
Thomas Moores, Samuel Rogerses, and Walter Scotts, 
who went about the country harping and singing 
against English oppression. No such turbulent guests 
were to be received. The plan of making them poets- 
laureate, or converting them to loyalty by pensions of 
£100 per annum, had not been thought of. They de- 
barred the Irish even tiom the pleasure of running 
away, and fixed them to the soil like negroes. 

' I have thus selected,' says the historian of Rock, * cursorily 
and at random a few features of the reigns preceding the Re- 
formation, in order lo show what good use was made of those 
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tlirte or foar handrail jtan in attaehinr the Iridi p«op]« to 
their Enfli«h fovoriiors; and by what a gentle courM ofal- 
teralivM they wore prepared for the inoculation of a new re- 
Uf ion, which wa« now about to be altnmpted upon them by 
the «ame slciifui and Tricndly hands. 

* Henry ttie Seventh appears to have lieen the first monarch 
to whom it occurred that matters were not maaagod exactly as 
theyottffhtiu this part of his dominions ; and we find him — 
with a simplicity which is still ft-esh and youthAil among our 
rulera— expressing liis mrprUt that *' his subjects of this laud 
should bo so prone to faction and rcliellion, and tbnt so littlo 
advantage had been hitherto derived from the acquisitions of 
bis predecessors, uotwitli«t2indiii^ the iVuitfulucss and natural 
advantages of Ireland."— Surprising indeed, thot a |M>licy, 
such as we have been describing, should not liuvc converted 
the whole country into a pnrfccl Atnlantisof Imppiuess— aliould 
not have made it like the imaginary iKlnnd of Sir Thomas 
More, where ** ioU intnla vtlnt uHa/amHia e$t /"—most stub- 
born, truly, and ungralcAil must that people bo, U|)on whom, 
up to the very hour jn which 1 write, such a long unvarying 
course of penal lawx, confittcatiou*. and insurrection acts has 
lieeu tried, without making Ihcni in the least degree in love 
with their rulers. 

' Ueloisc tclU her tutor Abclard, that the correction which 
ho iuflietcd upon her only served to increase the ardour of her 
affection for him ; but buyoncin and hemp are no such** Miaru 
sttanr/t." One more charactcriiilic anecdote of those times, 
and I haYe done. At the battle of Knocktow, in the reign of 
Henry VII, when that remarkable nran, the CnrI of Kildarc, 
assisted by the great O'Neal and oilier Irish chiefs, gained a 
victory over Clauricardo of Connaught most important to the 
Knglish government. Lord GormnuMown, after the battle, in 
the first iiumlcnce of success, said, turning to the Earl of Kll- 
dare, '* We have now slaughtered our enemies, but to com- 
plete the good deed, wc must proceed yet further, and— cut 
the throats of those Irish of our own party !*** Who can 
wonder that the Rock family wore active in those times ! ' — 
(pp. 33-35.) 

Henry VIII. persisted in all these outrages, and 
aggravated them by instdliug the prejudices of the 
people. England is almost the only country in the 
world (even at present) where there is not some 
favourite religious spot, where absurd lies, -little bits 
of cloth, feathers, rusty nails, splinters, and other 
invaluable relics, are treasured up, and in defence of 
which the whole population are willing to turn out and 
perish as one man. Such was the shrme of St. Kie- 
ran, the whole treasures of which the satellites of that 
corpulent tyrant turned out into the street, pillaged the 
sacred church of Clonmacnoise, scattered the holy 
nonsense of the priests to the winds, and bunit the 
real and venerable crosier of St. Patrick, fresh from 
the silversmith's shop, and formed of the most costly 
materials. Modem princes chanp^e the uniform of regi- 
ments ; Henry changed the religion of Icingdoms. and 
was determined that the belief of the Irish should 
undergo a radical and Protestant conversion. With 
what success this attempt was made, the pKseut state 
of Ireland is sufticient evidence. 

< Be not dismayed,' said Elizabeth, on hearing that 
O'Neal meditated some designs against her govern- 
ment ; ' tell my friends, if he arise, it will turn to their 
advantage— /Aer« vrill be estates far those who unnt.* 
Soon atler this prophetic speech, Munster was de- 
stroyed by fsEmine and the sword, and near 600,000 
aores forfeited to the crown, and distributed among 
Englishmen. Sir Walter Raleigh f the virtuous and 

food) butchered the garrison of Limerick in cold 
lood, after Lord Deputy Gray had selected 700 to be 
hanged. There were, during the reign of Elizabeth. 
thr^ invasions of Ireland by the Spaniards, produced 
principally by the absurd measures of this princess 
tor the reformation of its religion. The Catholic 
clergy, in consequence of these measures, abandoned 
their cures, the churches fell to ruin, and the people 
were left without any means of instniction. Add to 
these circumstances the murder of M'Mahon, the 
imprisonment of M'Toolef and O'Dogberty, and the 

* Lelaod fives this aaocdota on the authority of an Eoglich^ 
man* 

t There are not a ftw of the best and most humane English- 
SMU of the present day, who, when under the influence of fear 
or noger, would think it no great crime to put to death people 
whose names bea[in with O or Mac. The violent death of 
Bmith, Green, or Thompson, would throw the neighbourhood 
latosonvaUioos, and the regular fornu would be adhered to- 



kidnapping of O'Donnel—aU'traly Anglo-HibeniaB 
proceedings. The execution of the kiwa was rendered 
detestable and intolerable by the queen's officers of 
justice. The spirit raised by these transactions, be- 
sides innumerable smaller insurrections, gave rise to 
the great wars of Desmond and Hugh O'Neal ; which, 
atler they had worn out the ablest generals, discomfit, 
ed the choicest troops, exhausted the • treasure, and 
embarrassed the operations of Elizabeth, were lermhi. 
ated by the destruction of these two ancient families, 
and by the confiscation of more than half the terriici- 
rial surface of the island. The two last years of 
O'Neal's wars cost Klizabeth £UO^000 per annom. 
though the whole revenue of England at that period 
fell considerable short of i:d00,000. Essex, after the 
destruction of Norris, led into Ireland an army of 
above 20,000 men, which was totally battled and de- 
stroyed by Tyrone, within two years of their landug. 
Such was the importance of Irish rebellious two centu- 
ries before the time in which we live. Sir G. Carev 
attempted to assassinate the Lugan earl, — ^Mountjoy 
compelled the Irish rebels to massacre each other. 
In the course of a few months, 3,000 men were starred 
to death in Tyrone. Sir Arthur Chichester, Sir Rich- 
ard Manson, and other commanders, saw three child- 
ren feeding on the flesh of their dead mother. Such 
were the golden days of good Queen Bess .' 

By the rebellions of Doghcrty in the reign of James 
I., SIX northern counties were confiscated, amounting 
to 500,000 acres. In the same manner, 64UXX) acres 
were confiscated in Athlone. The whole of nis confis< 
cations amount to nearly a million acres ; and if Le- 
land means plantation acres, they constitute a twelfth 
of the whole kingdom according to Newenham, and a 
tenth according to Sir W. Petty. The most shocking 
and scandalous action in the reign of James, was his 
attack upon the whole property of the province of Con- 
naught, which he would have efTectea, if he had not 
been bought off by a sum greater than he hoped to 
gpAn by his iniquity, besides the luxuzy of confisca- 
tion. The Irish, during the reign of James I., suf- 
fered under the double evils of a Ucentious soldiery, 
and a religious persecution. 

Charles the First took a bribe of £120,000 from his 
Irish subjects, to ^nt them what in those days were 
called graces J out m these day^ would be denominatfd 
the elements of justice. The money was paid, but the 
graces were never granted. One of these graces ii 
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public jails.' T^e idea of a rector, with lus own pri- 
vate jail fUl of dissenters, is the most ludicrous piece 
of tyranny we ever heard of. The troops in the begin- 
niug of Cnarles's reign were supported by the weekly 
fines levied upon the Catholics for non-attendance 
upon established worship. The Archbishop of Dublin 
went himself^ at the head of a file of musketeers, to 
disperse a Cfatholic congregation in Dublin,— wfaxh 
object he efiected, after a considerable skirmish with 
the priests. * The favourite object,' (says Dr. Leland, 
a Protestant clergyman, and dignitary of the Irish 
church) * of the Irish government and the English 
Parliament, was the vtter extemunatum of all the Ca- 
tholic inhabitants of Ireland.' The great rebellios 
took place in this reisn, and Ireland was one scene of 
blood and cruelty ana confiscation. 

Cromwell began his career in Ireland by massacre- 
ing for five days the garrison of Droffheda, to whom 
quarter had been promised. Two millions and a half 
of acres were connscated. Whole towns were put np 
in lots, and sold. The Catholics were banished from 
three-fourths of the kingdom, and confined to Con- 
naught. After a certain day, every Catholic found ont 
of Connaught was to be punished with death. Fleet- 
wood complains peevishly, * that the people do tet 
transport readily,'— but adds, ' it is douMUss a mrkin 
tthieh the Lord tcUl appear.* Ten thousand Iri^ wen 
sent as recruits to the Spaniah anny. 

but litUo would be really thought of the death sf aaf^fdf 
called O'Doffharty orOTooki 
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* 8«oh WM Ortmmdt* winr of MUUng the affain of ImUbiI, 
and if ft Datioo w to be ruined, this method is, perhaps, as good 
aa any. It is at least, more humane than the slow lingering 
process of exclusion, disappointment, and degradation, by 
which their hearts are worn out under more specious fbrma of 
tyranny \ and that talent of despatch which Holiere attributes 
to one of his physicians, is no ordinary^merit in a praetitiooer 
like Cromwell : — ** C'est un homme expMitif, qui aime a da- 
pper sea malades ; et quand on A mourir, sela, se fait avec 
loi le plus vite du monde.*' A certain military duke, who 
complains that Ireland is but half-conquered, would, no doubt, 
apon an emergency, try his hand in the same line oi practice, 
and, like that ** stem hero,** Mirmillo, in the Dispensary, 

** While others meanly take whole months to siay. 
Despatch the gratelhl patient in a day r 

* Among other amiable enactments against the Catholics at 
this period, the price of five pounds was set on the head of a 
Romish jpriest--being exactly the same sum offered by the 
«ame legislators for the head of a wolf. The Athenians, We 
are told, encouraged the destruction of wolves by a similar re- 
ward (five drachmas) ; but it does not appear that these hea- 
thens bought up the beads of priests at the same rate— euch 
seal in the cause of religion being reserved for times of Chris- 
tiajuty and Protestantism.'— (pp. 97-89.) 

Nothing can show more strongly the light in which 
the Irish were held by Cromwell, tnan the correspond- 
ence with Henry Cromwell, respecting the peophng of 
Jamaica from Ireland. Secretary Thurloe sends to 
Henry, the lord-de|nity in Ireland, to inform him, that 
( a stock of Irish girls, and Irish young men, are want- 
ing for the peoplm^ of Jamaica.' The answer of Hen- 
ry Cromwell is as follows : — ' Concerning the supply of 
young men, although we must use force m taldng them 
up, yet it being to much for their own sood, and likely to 
be of so great advantage to the public, it is not the 
least doubted but that ]rou may have such a number 
of them as you may think fit to make use of on this 
account. 

' I shall not need repeat any thing res|)ecting the 
girls, not doubting to answer your expectations to the 
full in that ; and I think it might be of like advantage 
to your affairs there, and ours here, if you should think 
fit to send 1500 or 2000 boys to the place above men- 
tioned. We cetn toeZ/ epare them ; and who knows but 
that it may be the means of making them Englishmen, 
I mean rather Chrbtians. As for the girls. T suppose 
you will make provisions of clothes, and other accom- 
modations for them.' Upon this. Thurloe informs 
Henry Cromwell, that the council have voted 4000 
girU, and aa many boysy to go to Jamaica. 

Every Catholic priest found in Ireland was hanged, 
and five pounds paid to the informer. 

< About the year 1652 and 1653,' says Colonel Law- 
rence in his Intereete of Irelandf * the plague and fa- 
mine had so swept away whole counties, that a man 
might travel twenty or thirty miles and not see a llv- 
ins creature^ either man or beast, or bird, — ^they being 
all dead, or had quitted those desolate places. Our 
soldiers would tell stories of the places where they 
saw smoke — ^it was so rare to see either smoke by day, 
or fire or candle by night.' In this manner did the 
Irish live and die under Cromwell, suffering by the 
sword, famine, pestilence, and persecution, beholding 
the confiscation of a kingdom and the banishment of a 
race. * So that there perished (says Sir W. Petty) in 
the year 1651, 650,000 human beings, whose blood 
somebody must atone for to God and the king ! !' 

In the reign of Charles II., by the Act of Settlement, 
four millions and a half of acres were for ever taken 
from the Irish. < This coontry,' says the Earl of Es- 
sex, lord-lieutenant in lb*75, < has been perpetually rent 
and torn, since his majesty's restoration. I can com- 
pare it to nothing better than the flinging the reward 
on the death of a deer among the packs of hounds - 
where every one pulls and tears where he can for him< 
sell'.' All wool grown in Ireland was. by act of Par- 
liament, compelled to be sold to Ensiand : and Irish 
catUe were excluded from England. The Enghsh, 
however, were pleased to accept 30,000 heatl of cattle, 
sent as a sift from Ireland to the sufferers in the great 
fixe ! — and the first day of the sessions^ after this act of 
munificence, the Parliament passed fresh acts of ex- 
clusion against the productions of that country. 



« Among the many anomslons situations in which the Irish 
have been placed, by those ** marriage vows, false aa di- 
cers' oaths/* which bind their country to England, the di- 
lemma in which they found themselves Ht tiie Revolution 
was not the least perplexing or cruel.* If they were loyal 
to the king de jm, they were hanged by the king ie /acta / 
and if they escaped with life from the king 4% fwAo^ it was 
but to be plundered and prodcribed by the king dc j'are af- 
terwards. 

" Hac g«n«r atque §ocer coeant mercede auonim.»»— Viaon.. 
« In a manner so summary, prompt, and high mettled, 
Twixt father and son-in-law, mattera were settled." 

* In fact, mort of the outlawries In Ireland were for trea- 
son committed the very day in which the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Orange acceirted the crown in the banqueting- house- 
though the news of this event could not porssibly have 
reached the other aide of the Channel on the same day, and 
the lord-lieutenant of King James, with an army to enforce 
obedience, was at that time in actual possession of the go- 
vernment, — so little was common sense consulted, or the 
mere decency of forms observed by that rapacious spirit, 
which nothing less than the confiscaUon of the whole fAand 
could satisfy ; and which having, in the reign of James I. 
and St the restoration, detipoiled the natives of no less than 
ten million six hundred and thirty-six thousand eight liun- 
dred and ninety-two acres more, being the amount altoge^ 
ther, (according to Lord Clare's calculation), of the whole 
superficial contents of the island. 

< Thus not only had all Ireland suffered confiscation in 
the course of this century, but no inconsiderable irartion of 
it had been twice and e\'en thrice confiscated. Well might 
Lord Clare say, " that the situation of the Irish nation, at 
the revolution, stands uniiaralleled in the hMory of the in- 
habited world." '—(pp. 111—113.) 

By the articles of Limerick, the Irish were promised 
the nree exercise of their religion ; but from that peri- 
od till the year 1788, every year produced some fresh 
penalty against that religion — some liberty was 
abridged, some ri^ht impaired^ or some suffering in- 
creased. ' By acts m King Wilham's reign, they were 
J»revented from being solicitors. No Catholic was al- 
owed to marry a Protestant ; and any Catholic who 
sent a son {o Catholic countries for education was to 
forfeit all his lands. In the reign of Queen Anne, any 
son of a Catholic who chose to turn Protestant got 
possession of his father's estate. No Papist was al- 
lowed to purchase freehold property, or to take a 
lease for more than thirty years. If a Protestant dies 
intestate, the estate is to go to the next Proteetant heiXf 
though all to the tenth generation should be Catholic. 
In the same manner, if a Catholic dies intestate, his 
estate is to go to the next Protestant. No Papist is 
to dwell in Limerick or Galway. No Papist is to take 
an annuity for life. The wicfow of a Papist tuminv 
Protestant to have a portion of the chattels of deceased 
in spite of any will. Every Papist teaching schools to 
be presented as a regular Popish convict. Prices of 
catching Catholic priests from 50s. to £10, according 
to rank. Papists are to answer all questions respecting 
other Papists, or to be committed to jail for twelve 
months. No trust to be undertaken for Papists. No 
Papist to be on grand juries. Some notion may be . 
formed of the spirit of those times, from an order of 
the House of Commons, * that the sergeant-at-anns 
should take into custody all Papists that shouM pre- 
sume to come into the gallery !* (Commons* Journal f 
vol. iii. fol. 976.) During this reign, the English Par- 
liament legislated as absolutely for Ireland as they 
do now for Rutlandshire-7-an evil not to be complain- 
ed of, if they had done it as justly. In the reign of 
George I. the horses of Papists were seized for the 
militia^ and rode by Protestants ; towards which the 
Catholics paid douole, and were compelled to find Pro- 
testant substitutes. They were prohibited fyom voting 
or being high or petty constables. An act of the Eng- 
lish Parliament in this reign opens as follows: — 

* * Among the persons most puzzled and periilexed by the 
two opposite royal claims on their allegiance, were the cler- 
gymen of the established church ; who having first prayed 
for King James as their lawful sovereign, as soon as Wil- 
liam was proclaimed took to praying for khn ; but again, on 
the success of the Jacobite forces in the North, very pru- 
dently prayed for King James once more, till the arrival ot 
Schomberg, when, a^far as hia quarters reached, they re- 
•tumed to prating for King William again.' 
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* Whereas attempts have been lately made to shake 
off the subjection of Ireland to the Imperial crown of 
* these realms, be it enacted,' &c. &c. In the reign of 
George II. four-sixths of the population were cut off 
lYon^ the riffhts of voting at elections, by the necessity 
under which they were placed of tucing the oath or 
supremacy. Barristers and solicitors marrying Catho- 
lics are exposed to all the penalties of Catholics. Per- 
sona robbed by privateers* during a war with a Catho- 
oUc state, are to be indemnified by a levy on the Ca- 
tholic inhabitants of the neighbourhood. AU mar- 
riages between Catholics and Protestants are annulled. 
AU Popish priests celebrating them are to be hanged. 
< This system,' (says Arthur Young) ' has no other 
tendency than that of driving out of the kingdom all 
the personal wealth of the Catholics, and extinguish- 
ing all their industry withm it ! and the face of the 
country, every object which presents itself to travel- 
lers, tell him how effectually this has been done.'~ 
YouM*» Tour in Trelandy vol. ii. p. 48. 

Sucn is the history of Ireland — for we are now at 
our own times ; and the only remaining question is, 
whether the system of improvement and conciliation 
begun ,in the reign of George III. shall be pursued, and 
the remaining incapacities of the Catholics removed, 
or all these concessions be made insignificant by an 
adherence to that spirit of proscription which they 
professed to abolish f Lookmg to tne sense and rea- 
son of the thing, and to the ordmary working of |iuma. 
nity and justice, when assisted, as they are here, by 
self-interest and worldly policy, it might seem absurd 
to doubt of the result. But looking to the facts and 
persons by which we are now surrounded, we are con 
strained to say that we greatly fear that these incapa 
cities will never be removed, tUl they are removed oy 
fear. What else, indeed, can we expect when we see 
them opposed by such enlightened men as Mr. Peel 
— faintly assisted by men of such admira{)le genius as 
Mr. Canning, — ^when royal dukes consider it as a com- 
pliment to the memory ot their fathers to (^ntinue this 
miserable system of bigotry and exclusion , — when men 
act ignominiously and contemptibly on this question, 
who do so on no other question. — ^whcn almost the only 
persons zealously opposed to tnis general baseness and 
fatuity are a few wnigs and reviewers, or here and 
there a virtuous poet like Mr. Moore ? We repeal 
again, that the measure will never be effected but by 
fear. In the midst of one of our just and necessary 
wars, the Irish Ca^olics will compel this country to 
grant them a great deal more than they at present re- 
quire, or even contemplate. We regret most severely 
the protraction of the disease,— and the danger of the 
remedy ;~but in this way it is that human affairs are 
carried on ! 

We are sorry we have nothing for which to praise 
administration on the subject of the Catholic question 
— but, it is but j[ustice to say, that they have been very 
zealous and active in detecting fiscal abuses in Ireland, 
in improving mercantile regulations, and in detecting 
Irish jobs. The commission on which Mr. Wallace 

5 resided has been of the greatest possible utility, and 
oes infinite credit to the government. The name ofj 
Mr. Wallace, in any commission, has now become a 
pledge to the public that there is a real intention to in- { 
vestigate and correct abuse. He stands in the singu- . 
lar predicament of being equally trusted by the rulers j 
and the ruled. It is a new era in government, when | 
such men are called into action ; and, if there were j 
not proclaimed and fatal limits to that muiisterial lib- 
erality—which, so far as it goes, we welcome without j 
a grudge, and praise without a sneer — we might yet ' 
hope that, for the soke of mere consistency, they 
might be led to falsify our forebodings. But alas ! 
^ there are motives more immediate, and therefore, ir- 
resistible ; and the lime is not yet come, when it will 
be believed easier to govern Ireland by the love of the 
many than by the power of the few— when the paltry 
and dangerous machinery of bigoted faction andf pros- , 
tituted patronage may be dispensed with, and the ves- 1 
sel of the state be propelled oy the natural current of 
popular mterests and the breath of popular applause. { 
In the mean time, we cannot resist the temptation of j 
gradog our concluuon with the following beautiful pas- 1 



sage, in which the anther aUodes to the hopee that 
were raised at another neat era of partial coneessim 
and liberality— that of the revolution of 1782, — ^when, 
also, benefits were conferred which proved abortive, 
because they were incomplete — and balm poured into 
the wound, where the envenomed shaft was yet left 
to rankle. 

< And here,' says the gallant Captain Rock,— ' as the free 
confession of weaknesses constitutes the chief chann tad 
use of biography— I will candidly own that the dawn of 
prosperity and concord, which I now saw breaking over the 
fortunes of my country, so dazzled and deceived my youtb- 
ful eyes, and so unsettled every hcreditaxy notion of what 
I owed to my name and Amily, that— shall I confess it ?— I 
even hailed with pleasure the prospects of peace and free- 
dom that seemed openinff around me ; nay, was ready, in 
the boyish enthusiam of the moment, to sacrifice all my 
own personal interest in all future riots and rebelUons, to 
the one bright, seducing object of my country's liberty and 
reix>se. 

< When I contemplated such a man as the venerable 
Charlemont, whose nobility was to the people like a foit 
over a vaU^— elevated above them solely for their defence; 
who introduced the polish of the courtier into the camp of 
the freeman, and served his country with all that pure, Pla- 
tonic devotion, which a true knight in the times of chivalry 
profTerred to his mistress ,^— when I listened to thedoqupnce 
of Grattan, the very music of freedom — her first, ftesh ma- 
tin song, after a long night of slavery, degradation, and 
sorrow ; — when I saw the bright-offerings which be hrou^M 
to the shrine of his country, — wisdom, genius, courage, and 
patience, invigorated and embeUished by all those social 
and domestic virtues, without which the loftiest talentsstand 
isolated in the moral waste around them, like the pillars of 
Palmvratowerinff in a wilderness i-^when I reflected on all 
this, It not only aisheartened me for the misnon of discord 
which I had undertaken, but made me secretly hope that it 
might be rendered unnecessary ; and that a country, which 
could produce such men and adiieve such a revolution, 
miffht yet— in spite of the joint efforts of the government 
ana my family— take her rank in the scale of nations, and 
be happy ! 

< My father, however, who saw the momentary dazzle by 
which I was affected, soon drew me out of this fuse light of 
hope In which I lay^ basking, and set the truth before me in 
a way but too convincing and ominous. " Be not deceived, 
boy," he would say, « by the fallacious appearances before 
you. Eminently great and good as is the man to whom Ire- 
land owes this bhort era of glory, ow work, believe me, wiH 
last longer than his. We nave a power on our side that 
* will not willingly let us die ;' and, long after Grattan shall 
have disappeared from earth, — like that arrow shot into the 
clouds by Alcestes, efl'ccting nothing, but leaving a Ion? 
train of light behind him,— -the family of the Rocss wiD 
continue to flourish in all their native glory, upheld by the 
ever-watchful care of the legislature, and fostered by that 
' nursing-mother of Liberty,' the Church." * 



GRANBY. (EDnrBUBOH Review, 1826./ 

Oranftv. Jl Novd, in Three Volumeg. London, Colbom, 
1826. 

There is nothing more amusing in the spectacles 
of the present day, than to see the Sir Johns and Sir 
Thomases of the House of Commons struck aghast by 
the useful science and wise novelties of Mr. Uuski^soQ 
and the chancellor of the exchequer. Treascm^ Div 
afiection, Atheism, Republicanism, and Socinianinn— 
the greatest guns in the Noodle's park of artillery— 
they cannot brinp; to bear upon these gentlemen. 
Even to charge with a regiment of ancestors is not 
quite so efficacious as it used to be ; and all that re- 
mains, therefore, is to rail against Peter M'Cullough 
and political economy ! In the mean time, day after 
day, down goes one piece of nonsense or another. 
The most approved trash, and the most trusty cla- 
mours, are found to be utterly powerless. Twopenny 
taunts and trumpery truisms nave lost their destructive 
omnipotence ; and the exhausted commonplaceman, 
and the afflicted fool, moan over the ashes of imbecil- 
ity, and strew flowers on the urn of ignorance ! Gen- 
eral Elliot found the London tailors in a state of muti- 
ny, and he raised from them a regiment ot light cavaU 
ry, which distinguished itself in a very striking man- 
ner at the battle of Minden. In humble imitation of 
this example, we shall avail ourselves of the present 
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political dSmffectkHi and imntig(lict4nry idieoen of 
many men of nmk and coDseouence, to request their 
attention to the Novel of Granby— written, as we have 
heard, by a young gentleman ot the name of Lister,* 
and from wnich we have derived a considerable deal 
of pleasnre and entertainment. 

The main question as to a novel is— did it amuse ? 
were you surprised at dinner coming so soon ? did you 
mistake eleven for ten, and twelve for eleven ? were 
you too late for dress ? and did 3rou sit up beyond the 
usual hour? If a novel produces these efiects.it is 
good ; if it does not — story, language, love, scandal it- 
self cannot save it. It is only meant to please ; and 
it must do that, or it does nothing. Now Granby 
seems to us to answer this test extremely well ; it pro- 
duces anpnnctuality^ makes the readers too late for 
dinner^ impatient of contradiction, and inattentive, — 
even it a bishop is making an observation, or a gentle- 
man lately flrom the Pyramids, or the Upper Catar- 
acts, b let loose upon the drawmg-room. The objec- 
tion, indeed, to tnese compositions, when they are 
well done is, that it is impossible to do any thing, or 
perform any human duty, while we are engaged in 
them. Who can read Mr. Hallam's Middle Ages, or 
extract the root of an impossible quantity, or draw up 
a bond, when he is in the middle of Mr.Trcbeck and 
Lady Charlotte Duncan? How can the boy's lesson 
be beard, about the Jove-nourished Achilles, or his six 
miserable verses upon Dido be corrected, when Henry 
Granby and Mr. Courtenay are both making love to 
Miss Jermyn ? Common life palls in the middle of 
These artificial scenes. All is emotion when the book 
is open — aU dull, flat, and feeble when it is shut. 

Granby, a joung man of no profession, living with 
an old uncle m the country, falls in love with Miss Jer- 
myn, and Miss Jermyn with him; but Sir Thomas 
and Lady Jermyn, as the young gentleman is not rich, 
having discovered, by long living in the world and pa- 
tient observation of us ways, that young people are 
commonly Malthns-proof and have children, and that 
yoong and old mi^t eat, very naturally do what they 
can to disconrage the onion. The young people, howev- 
er, both go to town— meet at balls — flutter, blush, look 
and cannot speak— speak and cannot look ^—suspect, 
misinteipret, are sad and mad, peevish and jealous, 
fond and foolisb ; but the passion, after all, seems less 
near to its accomplishment at the end of the season 
than the beginning. The uncle of Granby, however, 
dies, and leaves to his nephew a statement accompa- 
nied with the reauisite proofs— that Mr. Tyrrel, the 
su|^sed son of Lord Malton, is illegitimate, and that 
he , Granby, is the heir to Lord Malton's fortune . The 
second vonime is now far advanced, and it is time for 
Lord Malton to die. Accordmgly Mr. Lister very ju- 
diciously despatches iiim ; Granby inherits the estate 
— his virtues (for what shows on virtue like land ?) 
are discovered by the Jermyns — and they marry in the 
last act. 

Upon this slender story, the author has succeeded 
in makmg a very agreeal>le and interesting novel ? and 
'he has succeeded,, we think, chiefly, by the very easy 
nnd natural picture of manners, as they roaUy exist 
among the upper classes; by the description of new 
characters juoiciously drawn and futhfully preserved ; 
and by the mtroduction of many striking and well-man- 
nged mcidents ; and we are particularly struck through- 
out the whole with the discretion and good sense of 
the author. He is never nimious ; there is nothing in 
excess ; there is a good deal of fancy and a great deal 
of spirit at work, but a directing and superintending 
j.idgmcnt rare]]» quits him. 

We would instance, as a proof of his tact and talent, 
the visit at Lord Daventry's, and the description ot 
characters of which the party is composed. There 
are absolutely no events ; nobody runs away, goes 
mad, or dies. There is little of love, or of hatred ; no 
^teat passion comes into play ; but nothing can be 
farther removed from dulness and insipidity. Who 
has ever hved in the world without often meeting the 
IViiss Cliftons ? 

* Tbic Is the gentleman who now keeps the keys of Life 
and Deathy the Janitor oC the world. 

p2 
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*TJie Hiai CUftont were good-humoured glrl«; not band- 
some, but ofpleasinff manners, and tiufBciently clever to keep 
up the ball of conversation very agreeable for an oceaaional 
half hour. They were always an courant de jotWy and knew 
and saw the first of every thing^werc in the earliest confi- 
dence of many a bride elect, and could ft-equently tell that a 
marria^ was "off" long before it had been announced as "on 
the tapis" in the morning papers—always knew something of 
tho new opera, or the new Scotch novel, before any body else 
did^ — were tho first who made fizgrigs, or acted charades—con- 
trived to have private views of most exhibitions, and were 
supposed to have led the fhshionable throng to the Caledonian 
Chapel, Cross Street, Hatton Garden. Their employmenta 
were like those of most other girls ; they sang, played, drew, 
rode, read occasionally, spoiled much muslin, manuftctureo 
purses, hand-screens, and reticules for a repository, and 
transcribed a considerable quantity of music out of large fair 
print into diminutive manuscript. 

* Miss Clifton was clever and accomplished ; rather cold, 
but very conversable ; collected 8eal% franks, and anec- 
dotes of the day : and was a great retailer of the latter. 
Anne was odd and entertaining : was a formidable qui2zer2 
and no mean caricaturist ; liked fun in most shapes ; and 
next to making people laugh, had rather they stared at what 
f^be said. Maria was the echo of the other two ; vouched 
for all Miss Clifton's anecdotes, and led the laugh at Anne's 
repartees. They were plain, and they knew it ; and cared 
lexs about it than- young ladies usually do. Their plainness, 
however, would have been less striking, but fo* tiiat hard, 
pale, par-boiled town look— that stamp of fashion, with 
which late honrsand hot rooms generally endow the fe- 
male face.*— (pp. 108— IW.) 

Having mtroduced our reader to tlie Miss Cliitons, 
we must make him acquainted with Mr. Trebeck, one 
of those universally appearing gentlemen and tremen- 
dous tabic tyrants, by whom London society is so fre- 
quently governed; — 

*Mr. Trebeck had great powers of entertainment, and n 
keen and lively turn for satire ; and could talk down his supe- 
riors, whether in rank or talent, with very imposing confi- 
dence. He saw the advantages ol being formidablo, and ob- 
served with derision how those whose milignity he pampered 
with ridicule of others, vainly thought to purchne by subser- 
viency exemption for ^emselves. He had sounded the gulli- 
bility of the world ; knew the precise current value of preten- 
sion } and soon found himself tho acknowledged umpire, the 
last appeal, of many contentod followers. 

*IIe seldom committed himself by praise or recommenda- 
tion, but rather left his example and adoption to work its way. 
As for censure, he had both ample and witty store ; but here, 
too, he often husbanded his remarks, and where it was need- 
less or dangerous to define a fkult, could check admiration by 
an incredulous smile, and depress pretensions of a season's 
standing by the nosing of an eyebrow. He had a quick per- 
ception of the foibles of others, and a keen relish for banter- 
ing and exposing them. No keeper of a menagerie could bet* 
ter show oft' a monkey than he could an *' originaL" He could 
ingoniously cause the unconscious subject to place his own 
absurdities in the best point of view, and would cloak hia 
derision under the blandest cajolery, imitators he loved 
much \ but to baffle them— more. He loved to turn upon tho 
luckless adopters of his last folly, and see them precipitately 
back out of the scrape into which himself had led them. 

*ln the art of cutting ho shone unrivalled: he knew the 
**whcn," the ** where," and the "how." Without aflecting 
useless short-sightedness, he could assume that calm but wan- 
dering gaxe, which veers, as if unconsciously, round the pro- 
scribed individual; neither fixing, nor to be fixed; not looking 
on vacancy, nor on any one object ; neither occupied nor ab- 
stracted ; u look which perhaps excuses you to the person c«t, 
and at any rate, prevents him from aecoeting you. Originality 
was his idol. He wished to astonish, even if he did not amuse ; 
and had rather say a sly thing than a commonplace one. He 
was led by this sometimes even to approach the veif e of rude- 
ness and vulgarity ; but he had considerable tact, and a happy 
hardihood, which generally carried him through the dificulties 
into which his fearless love of originality brought him. In- 
deed, he well knew that what would, in the present condition of 
his reputation, be scouted in any body else, would pass cur- 
rent with the world in him. Such was the far-famed and re- 
doubtable Trebeck.'— (pp. 109—112.) 

This sketch we think exceedingly clever. But we 
are not sure that its merit is fully sustained by the ac- 
tual presentment of its subject. He makes his debut 
at dinner very characteristically, by glidmg in quietly 
after it is half over ; but in the dialogue wrnch follows 
with Miss Jermyn, he seems to us a little too resolute- 
ly witty, and somewhat afiectedly odd— though th« 
whole scene is executed with spirit and talent. 
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*Tho duke hsd been diseouning on cookery, when Mr. Tre- 
beck turned to her, and asked in ft low tone if ahe had ever 
net the duke before—" I assure you," said he, '* that uuon that 
subject he is well worth attending to. He is supposed to pos- 
sess more true science than any amateur of his day. By the 
bye, what is the dish before you ? It looks well, and I see you 
are eating some of it. Let me recommend it to bim upon your 
authority ? I dare not upon my own."—" Then pray do not use 
mine.'*— "Yea, I will, with your permiasion; Fll tell him you 
thought, by what dropped fVom nim in conversation, tliat it 
would aiiitthe genius of his taste. Shall If Yea.— Duke," 
(raising his voice a little, and speaking across the table),— 
'•Oh, no ! how can you 1 *'— " Why not ?— -Duke," (with a glatace 
at Caroline), " will you allow me to take wine with you ? "— 
** I thought," said she, relieved from her trepidation, and laugh- 
ing slightly, "you would never say anything so very strange." 
— " You have too good an opinion of me ; I blush for my un- 
worthiness. But confess, that in fact you were rather alarmed 
at the idea of being held up to such a critic as the reoom- 
monder of a bad disL"— "Oh, no, I was not thinking of that; 
but 1 hardly know the duke : and it would have seemed so 
odd ; and perhaps he might have thought that I had really 
told you to say something of that kind."—*' Of course he would ; 
but you must not suppose that he would have been at all sur- 
prised at it. I'm aflraid you are not aware of the fUll ex- 
tent of your privileges, and are not conscious how many 
things young ladies can, and may, and will do."—" Indeed I 
am not— perhaps you will instruct me."— "Ah, I never do that 
for any body. 1 like to see young ladies instruct themselves. 
It is better for them, and much more amusing to me. But, 
however, for once I wiU venture to tell you, that a very com- 
petent knowledge of the duties of women may, with proper 
attention, be picked up in a ball room."— "Then I hope," said 
she, laughing. " you will attribute my deficiency to my little 
experience of balls. I have only been at two."— "Only two! 
and one of them I suppose a race balL Then you have not 

Set experienced any of the pleasures of a London season ? 
fever bad the dear delight of seeing and being seen, in a well 
of tall people at a rout, or passed a pleasant hour at a ball 
upon a staircase ) I envy you. You have much to enjoy." 
— " You do not mean that I really have ?"— " Yes, really. But 
let me give you a caution or two. Never dance with any man 
I without first knowing his character and condition, on the word 
of two credible chaperons. At balls, too, consider what you 
come for — ^to dance of course, and not to converse; therefore, 
never talk yourself, nor encourage it in others." — "I'm aft-aid 
I can only answer for myself."— >' Why, if foolish, well-moan- 
ing people will choose to be entertaining, I question if you , 
have the power of frowning them down in a very forbidding 
manner ; but I would give them no countenance nevertheless." 
—"Your advice seems a little ironical."—" Oh, yon may either 
follow it or reverse it — that is its chief beauty. It is equally 
good either way."— After a slight pause, he continued — **I 
nope you do not sing, or play, or draw, or do any thing that 
every body else does."- "I am obliged to confess that I do a 
little— very little— iu each."—" I understand your * very little :' 
I'm afraid you are accomplished." — " You need have no fear of 
that. But why are you an enemy to all accomplishments ?" — 
**A11 accomplishments? Nay, surely you do not think roe an 
enemy to alH What can you possibly take me for? "— " I do 
not know," said she, laughing slightly.— *' Yes, I see you do 
not know exactly what to make of me— and you are not without 
your apprehensions. I can perceive that, though you try to 
conceal them. — But never mind. I am a safe person to sit near 
-sometimes. I am to-day. This is one of my lucid intervals. 
I'm much better, thanks to my keeper. There he is, on the 
other side of the table — the tall man in blaok," (poindng out 
Mr. Bennet), " a highly respectable kind of person. I came 
with him here for change of air. How do you think I look at 
present?" — Caroline could not answer him for laughing. — 
"Nay," said he, " it is cruel to laugh on such a subjecU It is 
▼ery hard that you should do that, and misrepresent luy mean- 
ing too."—" Well then," said Caroline, resuming a respectable 
portion of gravity; "that I may not be guilty of that agHin, 
what accomplishnieuts do you allow to be tolerable ? " — *' Let 
■se sec," said ho, with a look of consideration: you may play a 
waltz with one hand, and dance as little as you think conve- 
BtenL You moy draw caricatures of your intimate friends, 
you may not sing a note of Rossini; nor sketch gateposts and 
donkeys after nature. You may sit to a harp, but you need 
not play it. You must not paint miniatures nor copy Swin 
costumes. But you may manufkcture any thing— from a cap 
down to a pair of shoes— always remembering that the less 
useful your work the better. Can you remember all this ? '*— 
" I do not know," said she, " it comprehends so much ; and I 
am rather jpuzssled between the * mays' and the 'inustnoiK.' 
However, it seems, according to your code, that very little is 
to be required of mc ; for you have not mentioned any thing 
that I positively miut do."— "Ah, well, I can reduce all to a 
very hinall compass. You must be an archero«s in tlie sunnner, 
and a skater in the wiiitnr, and play well at billiards all the 
year; and if you do thc*c extremely well, my admiration will 
have ao bounds."— "I liolieve'I must forfeit all claim to vour 
admiratioik than, for unfortunately I am not so giftiML"— " thou 



you must place it to the acooiint of your other glfta."— *'C»' 
tainly— when it comes."- **Oh it is sure to eome, as yea vdl 
know : but, nevertheless, I like that incredulous look extreme- 
ly."— He then turned away, thinking probably that he hsd 
paid her the compliment of sufflcient attention, and beftn a 
conversation with tlie duchess, which was carried ob ia luch a 
well-regulated under tone, as to be perfectly faiaadibte to say 
but themselves.— (pp. 991—99.) 

The bustling importance of Sir Thomas Jermrn, the 
fat duke and his ri^ht hand man, the blunt toad-eater, 
Mr. Charlecote, a loud noisy sportsman, and Lady 
Jermyn's worldly prudence, are all displayed and 
managed with considerable skill and great power of 
amusing. One little sin agahist good taste, oar author 
sometimes commits — an error from which Sir Walter 
Scott is not exempt. We mean the humour of glTiog 
characteristic names to persons and places ; for ia- 
stance, Sir Thomas Jermyn is Member of Patliameot 
for the town of Rottenborough. This very easy and 
appellative jocularity seems to us, we confess, to 
savour a little of viugarity ; and is therefore quite a* 
unworthy of Mr. Lister, as Dr. Dryasdust is of Sic 
Walter Scott. The plainest names which can be 
found (Smith, Thomson. Johnson, and Sinuoo, aJ. 
ways excepted), are the nest for novels. Lord Che^ 
terton we have oflen met with ; and suffered a good 
deal ttom his lordship: a heavy, pompous, meddling 
peer, occupying a great share or the conversation- 
saying things in ten words which required only two, 
and evidently convinced that he is making a great iio. 
pression ; a large man, with a large head, and very 
landed manner ; knowing enough to torment his fel. 
low-creatures, not to instruct them — the ridicule of 
young ladies, and the natural butt and target oC wit. 
It is easy to talk of carnivorous animals and beasU oi 
prey ; but does such a man, who lays waste a whole 
party of civilized beings by prosing, reflect upon me 
joy ne spoils, and the misery ne creates, in the course 
of his life ? and that any one who listens to him 
through politeness, would prefer toothache or earache 
to his conversation ? Does he consider the extreme 
uneasiness which ensues, when the company have dis* 
covered a man to be an extremely absurd person, at 
the same time that it is absolutely impossible to coq. 
vey. by words or nuumer, the most distant suspicioa 
of tne discovery ? And then, who punishes this bore I 
What sessions and what assizes for him ? What bill 
is foimd against him ? Who indicts him 7 When the 
judges have gone their vernal and autumnal rounds— 
the sheep-stealcr disappears — ^the swindler gets ready 
for the Bay— the solid parts of the murderer are pre- 
served in anatomical collections. But, after twenty 
years of crime, the bore is discovered in the same 
nouse, in the same attitude, eating the same soup.— 
unpunished, untried, undissected — no scaffold, no sitfi- 
eton — no mob of gentlemen and ladies to gape urer 
his last dying speech and confession. 

The scene of miizsing the country neighbours is 
well imagined, and not m executed ; Uiough there are 
many more fortunate passages in the book. The el- 
derly widows of the metropolis bee, through as, to 
return their thanks to Mr. Listet n>r the following 
agreeable portrait of Mrs. Dormer. 

* It would be difflcult to find a more pleasioff exanmle thu 
Mrs. Dormer, of that much libelled class of .dderly indies of 
the wprld, who are presumed to be happy only at the card ta- 
ble ; to grow in bitterness as they advanced ia years, aad to 
haunt, like restless ghosts, those busy tiniM which they no 
longer either enliven or adorn. Sudh there may be ; but of 
these she was not one. She was the ftvqnenter ofaodety.bat 
not its slave. She had great natural benevolence of difpoai- 
tion ; a A-iendly vivacity of manneriL which endeared her to 
the young, and a steady goodsanse, wnich commanded the n- 
spect of her cou temporaries ; and many, who dM not vnv 
with her on particular points, were willing to allow that (Mrs 
was a good deal of reason iu Mrs. Dormer's prqudius. Sl>« 
wnn, perhaps, m little blind to the faults of her ffiemisf a dr* 
feet of which the world could not cure her; but she vu very 
kind to their virtues. She was fond of young people, and bid 
an unimpaired gaiety about her, which seemed to exf»sd ia 
the contact wiUi them ; and she was anxious to pronaote; ff" 
their sake, even those amusements for which she bad kst til 
taste herself. She woa— but after all, she will be best described 
by negatives. She was not a match-maker, or miaehier-iDaktf ; 
nor did she plume herself upon her charity, ta implicitly be 
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DcriBf oilr just half of «kat the world tkja. She wu no rs- 
tailar of KftwUlons ** ra diu." Bht did not eombat wrinkles 
with rouge ; mor did she labour to reader year* Ie«a respected 
by a miierable affectatioa of girlish faafaioM. She did not stickle 
for the iavi<rfable ezcJusivenesa of certmin sects ; nor was she 
afrsid of beiof known to vi«it a friend in an unfuhionable 
quarter of the town. She was no worshipper of mere rank. 
She did not patronize oddities; nor sanction those who delight 
in braying the rules of eommon decency. She did not evince 
her sense of propriety, by shaking hands with the recent de- 
fendant in a crinLcon. cause ; nor exhale her devotion in Sun- 
day routs.*— (pp. 943, 244.) 

Mrs. Clotworthy. we are afraid, will not be ouite 
so well pleased witn the description of her rout. Mrs. 
Clotworthy is one of those laoies who have ices, fid- 
dlers, and fine rooms, but no fine flriends. But fine 
friends may always be had, where there are ices, fid- 
dlers, and fine rooms: and so, with ^ ten or a dozen 
sUrs and an Oonalaska cliief ; and, followed by all 
vicious and salient London, Mrs. Clotworthi' takes the 
field. 

* The poor woman seemed half dead with fhtigue already ; 
and we cannot venture to say whether the prospect of five 
hours more of this high wrought enjoyment tended much to 
brace her to the task. It was a brilliant sight, and an interest* 
ing one, if it could have been viewed from some fair vantage 
ground, #ith ample space, in coolness and in quiet Rank, 
beauty, and splendour, were richly blended. Tbe gay attire ; 
the glittering' jewels; the more resplendent features they 
adorned, and too frequently the rou^d clteek of the sexagen- 
arian : the vifilant chaperon ; tbe fair but languid form which 
she oooductea ; well curled beads, well propped with starch ; 
well whiskered guards-men} and here and there fat good- 
humoured elderly gentlemen, with stars upon their coats ; — all 
these united in one close medley — a curious piece of living 
mosaic, lloet of them came to see and be seen; some of tbe 
most youthful profeiaedly to dance ; yet how could tbey ? at 
any rate they tried.— They stood, if they could, with their vis- 
A-vis Acing them,— and sidled acro ss and back again and 
made one step,— or two if there was room, to the right or lefk, 
and joined hands, and set— perhaps, and turned their partners, 
or dispensed with it if necessary— and so on to the end of ** La 
Finale ;" and then comes a waits for the few who choose it— 
and then another squeesy quadrille— and so on— and on, till 
the weaiy many " leave ample room and verge enough** for the 
persevering few to flrure in with greater freedom. 

*Bnt then they talk; oh ! ay! true, we must not forget the 
charms of conreraation. And what passes between nine-tenths 
of them! Remarks on the heat of the room; the state of the 
crowd : the impossibility of dancing, and the propriety never- 
theless of attempting it; that on last Wednesday was a bad 
Almack's, and on Thursday a worse Opera ; that the new bal- 
let is supposed to be mod ; mutual inquiries bow they like 
Payta, or Catalani, or whoever the syren of the day may be ; 
whether they have been at Lady A.*s, and whether they ai^e 
going to Mrs. B.'s ; whether they think Miss 8uch-a-one hand- 
some 1 and what is the name of the gentleman talking to her ; 
whether Rossini's music makes the best quadrilles, and whether 
ColiineCa band are the best to play them. There are many 
who pay in better coin ; but the small change is much of this 
description,'— (1. 249-851.) ^ 

We coDsider the foUowinff description of London, 
as it appears to a persou walking home after a rout, 
at four or fire o'clock in the morning, to be as poeti- 
cal OS any thing written on the forests of Guiana, or 
the falls of Niagara:— 

< Granby followed them with his eyes : and now, too full 
of bappinew to be accessible to any feelings of jealousy or 
leplning, after a short reverie of tiie purest satisfaction, he 
left the ball, and sallied out into the fresh cool air of a sum- 
mer morning— euddenly passing from the red rlare of lamp- 
light, to tbe dear sober brightneaa of returning day. He 
walked cheerfully onward, refreshed and exhilirated by tbe 
air of momiiw, and interested with the scene around him. 
It was broad dav-light, and he viewed the town under an 
aspect in which It is alike presented to the late retiring to- 
tary of pleasure, and the early rising sons of busineas. He 
stopped on the pavement of Oxford Street, to contemplate 
the effect The whole extent of that long vista, unclouded 
by the mid-day amoke, was distincQy visihle to his eye at 
once. The houaea shrunk to half their span, while the few 
visible spires of the adjacent churches seemed to rise less 
dirtant than before, gaUy tipped with early sunshine, and 
much diminished in apparent sfaKe, but heightened in dLs- 
tlnctnesa and in beau^. Had It not been for the cool gray 
tint which slighUy mingled with every object, the brightness 
was almost that of noon. But the life, the burtle, the busy 
din, the flowing tide ot human existence, were all wanting 
to complete the atmilitude. All was hushed and silent ; and 
this mighty receptade of human beinga, which a f«w abort 



houra would awake into actire energy and motton, i 
like a dty of tbe dead. 

* There was little to break this solemn illusion. Around 
were the monuments of human exertion, but the hands 
which formed them were no longer there. Few, if any^ 
were the symptoms of life. No sounds were beard but the 
heavy creaking of a soliUry waggon ; the twittering of aa 
occaaional sparrow ; the monotonous tone of the droway 
watchman ; and the distant rattle of the retiring carriage* 
fadinc on the ear till it melted into silence: and the eye that 
searched for living objects fell on nothing but the grim 
great-coated ruardian of the night, muffled up into an ap- 
pearance of doubtful character between bear and man, and 
iicarcdy distinguishable, by the colour of his dress, from the 
brown flags along which he sauntered.'— pp. 397—399.) 

One of the most prominent characters of tbe book, 
and the best drawn, is that of Tyrrel, son of Lord 
Malton, a noble blackleg, a titled gamester, and a 
profound plotting villain— a man, in comparison of 
whom, nine-tenths of the persons bung in Newgata 
are pure and perfect. The profound dissimulation 
and wicked artifices of this diabolical person are 

? tinted with great enerey and power of aescriptlon. 
he party at whist made to take in Granby is very 
gotfd, and that part of the story where Granby com- 
pels Tyrrel to refund what he has won of Courtenay 
IS of first-rate dramatic excellence ; and if any one 
wishes for a short and convincing proof of the powers 
of the writer of this novel — to that scene we refer him. 
It shall be the taster of the cheese, and we are con- 
vinced it will^ell the whole article. We are so much 
struck with it, that we advise the author to consider 
seriously whether he could not write a good play. It 
is many years since a good piay has been written. It 
is about time, judging from the common economy of 
nature, that a good dramatic writer should appear. 
We promise Mr. Lister sincerely^ that the Edinburgh 
Review shall rapidly undeceive nim if he mistakes his 
talents ; and that his delusion shall not hist beyond 
the first tragedy or comedy. 

The picture at the ezKibition is extremely well 
managed, and all the various love-tricks of attempting 
to appear indifferent, are. as well as we can remem- 
ber, from the life. But it is thirty or forty years since 
we have been in love. 

The horror of an afiectionate and dexterons mamma 
is a handsome young man without money : and the 
following lecture deserves to be committed to memory 
by all managing mothers, and repeated at proper in. 
tervals to the female progeny. 

( " True, my love, but understand me. I don't wish you 
positivdy to osoid him. I would not go awav, for instance* 
If I saw nlm coming, or even turn my head that I might not 
see him as he passed. That would be too hroad and mark- 
ed. People might notice it. It would look porttetilar. We 
should never do anything that looks particvUr. No, I 
would answer him dvilly and composedly whenever he 
spoke to me, and then paaa on, just as you might in the 
case of anybody dae. But I leave all this to your own tact 
and discretion, of which nobody has more for her. age. I 
am sure vou can enter into all tnese niceties, and that my 
observations will not be lost upon you. And now, my love, 
let me mention another thing. You muat get over that 
little embairasament which I see you show whenever you 
meet him. It was very natural and excuaable the first 
time, considering our long acquaintance with him and the 
General ; but we must make our conduct conform to cir- 
cumstances ; so try to get the better of this little flutter ; it 
does not look wcOl, and might be observed. There is no 
quality more valuable in a young person than self-poases- 
sion. So you must keep down these blushes," said she, 
-^itting her on the cheek, " or I believe I must rouge you >— 

kougn it would be a thousand pitiea, with the pretty na- 
tural colour you have. But you must remember what I 
have been saying. Be more composed in your behaviour. 
Try to adopt the manner which 1 do. It mav be diflicult ; 
but you see I contrive it, and I have known Mr. Granby a 
great deal longer than you have, Caroline.'' '—(pp. 91» 
S3.) 

These prindples are of the highest practical impor- 
tance in an age when the art of marrvmg daughters it 
carried to the highest pitch of excellence, when love 
must be made to the young men of fortune, not only 
by the young lady who must appear to be dying fo^ 
him, but by the father, mother, aunts, cousins, tutor, 
gamekeeper, and stable-boy— assisted by the panoa 
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of the MXiih, and the church-wardens. If sny of 
these faily DWes pouts, and the match is off. 

The merit of this writer is, that he catches delicate 
portraits, which a less skilful artist would pass over, 
from not thmking the features sufficiently marked. 
We are struck, however, with the resemblance, and 
are pleased with the conquest of difficulties— we re- 
member to have seen such faces, and are sensible that 
they form an agreeable variety to the expression of 
more marked and decided character. Nobody, for iur 
stance, can deny that he is acquainted with Miss 
Darrell. 

< Mias Dsrrell was not stricUy a beauty. She had not, as 
wss frequently observed by her female friends, and unwiL- 
lingly admitted by her male admirers, a sinele tx^ly good 



feature in ber face. But wbo could quartefwitb the tout 
cfUMiUe 7 wbo but mu»t be dazzled with the {[graceful ani- 
maUon with which thoae feature* were lighted up ? Let 



critics hesitate to pronounce her beautiful ; at any rate they 
must allow her to be fascinating. Place a perfect stranger 
in a crowded assembly, and she would flr^t attract his eye ; 
correcter beauties wouM pass unnoticed, and his first atten- 
tion would be riveted by her. She was aU brillianc^r and 
effect ; but It was hard to say she studied it ; so little did her 
spontaneous, airyfraces convey the impression of preme- 
ditated practice. She was a sparkling tissue of little afl'ec- 
tation9, which, however, appeared so interwoven with her- 
self, that their seeming artlessness disarmed one»a censure. 
Strip them away, and you destroyed at once the brilliant 
being that so much attracted you ; and thus it becSme diffi- 
cult to condemn what you felt unable, and, indeed, unwil- 
ling, to remove. With positive affccUtion, malevolence it- 
self could rarely charxe her ; and prudish censure seldom 
exceeded the guarded limits of a dry remark, that Miss Dar- 
rell had "a good deal of nuwfwr." 

* Eclat she soujrht and gained. Indeed, she was both 
formed to gain it and dJ*pofted to desire it. But she requir- 
ed an extensive sphere. A ball-room was her true arena : 
for she waltzed " « ni»»r," and could talk enchantingly 
about nothing. She was devoted to fashion, and all Its 
lIckleneHfl, and went to the extreme whenever she could do 
ao consistently with grace. But she aspired to be a leader 
at well as a follower ; seldom, if ever, adopted a mode that 
was unbecoming to herself, and dressed to suit the genius 
of her face.'— (pp. 28, 29.) 

Tremendous is the power of a novelist ! If four or 
five men are in a room, and show a disposition to 
break the peace, no human magistrate (not even Mr. 
Justice Bayley) could do more than bind them over 
to keep the peace, and commit them if they refused. 
But the writer ot the novel stands with a pen in his 
hand, and can run any of them through the body, — 
can Knock down any one individual, and keep the 
others upon their legs ; or, like the last scene In the 
first tragedy written by a young man of genius, can 
put them aJl to death. Now. an author possessiUR 
such extraordinary privileges, should not have allowed 
Mr. Tyrrel to stnke Granby, This is ill managed ; 
particularty as Granby does not return the blow, or 
turn him out of the house. Nobody should suffer his 
hero to have a black eye, or to be pulled by the nose. 
The Iliad would never nave come down to these times 
if Agamemnon had given Achilles a box on the ear. 
We should have trembled for the JEneid, if any Ty- 
^ rian nobleman had kicked the pioua Aneas in the 4th 
book. £neas may have deserved it ; but he could not 
have founded the "^qian empire after so distressing 
an accident. 



ISLAND OF CEYLON. (Ediihuboh Revhtw, 1803.) 
Jin Jlecomt of the Idand of Ceylon. By Robert Perclval, 

Sflq., of hfs Majesty's Nineteenth Regiment of Foot. 

London. C. and R. Baldwin. 

It is now little more than half a century shice the 
English first began to establish themselves in any force 
upon the peninsula of India ; and we at present pos- 
sess in that coimtry, a more extensive territory, and 
a more numerous population, than any European power 
can boast of at home. In no instance has the genius 
of the English, and their courage, shone forth mote 
conspicuously than in their contest with the French 
for the empire of India. The numbers on both sides 
were always inconsiderable ; but the two nations were 
fairly matched against each other, in the cabinet and 
the field; the struggle was long and ohsti^ate j and^ 



at the conclusion, the French remained maitgfs of a 
dismantled town, and the English of the grandest and 
most extensive colony that the world has ever seen^ 
To attribute this success to th^ superior genius of 
Clive, is not to duninish the rcputatum it confers on 
his country, which reputation must of course be eievi. 
ted by the namher of great men to which it gives 
birth. But the French were by no means deficient in 
casualties of genius at that period, unless Bussy is to 
be considered as a man of comiQon stature of nind, or 
Dupleix to be daased with the vulgar herd of politi- 
cians. Neither was Clive (though he dearly btaods 
forward as the most prominent figure in the group) 
without the aid of some military tpen of very consider* 
able talents. Qive extended our Indian empire i but 
General Lawrence preserved it to be extended ; and 
the former caught, perhaps, from the latter, that mili- 
tary spirit by which he soon beca^pe a greater soldier 
than him, without whom he never would have been a 
soldier at all. 

Gratifying as these reflections upon our prowess in 
India are to national pride, they brmg with them the 
painful reflection, that so considerable a portion of our 
strength and wealth is vested upon snch precarious 
foundations, and at such an immense distance from the 
parent country. The glittering friiffments of the Por- 
tuguese empire, scattered up ana down the East, 
should teach us the instability of such dominion. We 
are (it is true) better capable of preserving what ve 
have obtained, than any other naUon which has erer 
colonized in Southern Asia : but the object of ambitioo 
is so tempting, and the perils to which it is exposed so 
numerous, that no cs^cmating mind can founa any du- 
rable conclusions upon this branch ot bui comnveQce, 
and this source of our strenffth. 

In the acquisition .of Ceylon, we have obtained the 
greatest of all our wants — a good harbour.. For it is a 
very singular fact, that, in the whole pcwiiiMRila of In> 
dia, Bombay is alone capable of affording a safe retreat 
to ships during the period of the monsoons. 

The geographical figure of our possessions in Ceyloa 
is whimsical enough : we i^ossess the whole of the sea- 
coast, and enclose in a periphery the unfortunate King 
of Candia, whose rugged and mountainous dominkns 
may be compared to a coarse mass of iron, set in a 
circle of silver. The PopiUan ring, in which this vo- 
tary of Buddha has been so long heli by the Portuguese 
an<j[ Dutch, has infused the most vigilant jealousy into 
the government, and rendered it as difficolt to enter 
the kingdom of Candia, as if it were Paradise or China ; 
and yet, onoe there, always there ; for the difficulty of 
departing is just as great as the difficulty of arriving; 
and his Candian excellency, who has used eyery derice 
in his power to keep them out, is seized with such aa 
affection for those who baffle his defensive artifices,— 
that he can on no account suffer them to depart. He 
has been known to detain a string of four or nve Dutch 
embassies, till various members of the legation died of 
old age at his court, while they were expecting an an- 
swer to their questions, and a return to their preeents :* 
and his majesty once exasperated a little French am- 
bassador to such a degree, by the various pretences 
under which he kept him at his court, that this lively 
member of the corps diplcvnatique, one day, in a fon- 
ous passion, attacked six or seven of liis majesty's lar- 

test elephants sword in hand, and would, in all proba- 
ility, have reduced them to minjcerineat, if the poor 
beasts had not been saved from the imequal combat. 

The best and most ample account of Ceylon is con- 
tained in the narrative of Robert Knox, who, in the 
middle of the I7th century, was taken prisoner there 
(while refitting his ship) at the age of nineteen, and 
remained nineteen years on the island, in slavery to 
the King of Candia. During this period, he learnt the 
language, and acquired a thorough knowledge of the 
people. The account he has given of them is extreme- 
ly entertainii^, and written in a very simple and unaf* 
fected style ; so much so, indeed, that he presents his 
reader with a very grave account of the noise the devil 
makes in the woods of Candia^ and of the ^j^qe^t op 
portunltiea he has had of hearing Un. 

^ Knox's CejfloB. 
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Mr» Perexral does not pretend to deal with the deril ; 
but appears to have utea the fair and natural resour- 
ces of obserration and good sen&e, to put together an 
interesting description of Ceylon. There is nothhig 
in tbe book ver^ animated, or very profound, but it is 
without pretentions ; and if it does not excite atten- 
tion by any unusual powers of description, it never 
disgusts by credulity, wearies by piplixity, or offends 
by affectation. It is such an account as a plain mili- 
tary man of diligence and common sense might be ex- 
pected to compose ; and narratives like these we must 
not despise. To military men we have been, and must 
be, indebted for our first acquaintance with the interi- 
or of many countries. Conquest has explored more 
than ever curiosity has done : and the path for science 
has been commonly opened by the sword. 

We shall proceed to give a very sunmiary abstract 
of the principal contents of Mr. Percival's book. 

The mimiense accessions of territory which the Eng- 
lish have acquired in the East Indies since the Amen- 
can var, rendered it absolutely necessary, that some 
effort should be made to obtain possession of a station 
where ships might remain in salety during the violent 
storiDS incidental to that climate. As Uie whole of 
that large track which we possess along the Coroman- 
del coast presents nothing but open roads, all vessels 
are obliged, on the approach of the monsoons, to stand 
out in the open sea^; and there are many parts of the 
coast that can be approached only during a few 
months of the ypar> As the harbour of Trincomalee, 
which is eaually secure at all seasons, afforded the 
means of oDviatuig these disadvantages, it is evident 
that, on the first rupture, with the Dutch, our country- 
men would attempt to gain possession of it. A body 
of troops was, in consequence, detached in the year 
1795, ior the conquest of Ceylon, which (in conse- 
quence of the indiscipline which political dissension 
had iiitrodjUx;ed among the Dutch troops) was effected 
almost without opposition^ 

Ceylon is now mhabited by the English; the re- 
mains of the Dutch and Portuguese, the Cmglese or 
natives, subject to the dominion of the Europeans ; the 
Candians, subject to the king of their own name ; and 
the Vaddahs, or wild men, subject to no power. A 
Cejlonese Dutchman is a coarse, grotesque species of 
animal, whose native apathy and phlegm is animated 
only by the insolence of a colonial tyrant : his princi- 
pal amusement appears to consist in smoking ; but his 
pipe, according to Mr^ Percival's account, is so seldom 
oat of his mouth, that his smoking appears to be al- 
most as much a necessary function of animal life as 
his breathing. His day is eked out with gin, ceremo- 
nious TisitSf and prodigious quantities of gross food, 
dripDtng with olf and butter ; his mind, just abje to 
xeacn from one meal to another, is incapable of farther 
exertion ; and, after the panting and aeglutition of a 
long protracted dinner^ reposes on the sweet expecta- 
tion tnat, in a few hours, the carnivorous toil will be 
renewed. He lives only to digest, and, while the or- 
gans of gluttony perform their office, he has not a wish 
beyond ; and is the happy man which Horace de- 
scribes :— ^ 

T in aeipto totua, teres j atque rohmdus.. 

The descendants of the Portuguese differ materially 
from the Moors, Malabors, and other Mahometans^— 
Their great object is to show the world they are Eu- 
ropeans and Christians. Unfortunately, their ideas of 
Christianity ue so imperfect, that the only mode they 
can hit unon of displayiog thehr faith, is by wearmg 
hats and hreeches, and by these habiliments they con- 
sider themselves as showing a proper degree of con- 
tempt, on various parts of the body, towards Maho- 
met and Buddha. They are lazy, treacherous, effemi- 
nate, and passionate to excess ; and are^ in. faot, a lo- 
comotive and animated farrago of the bad qualities 
of aUl tongues^ people, and nations, on the face of the 
eaxth. 

The Maylaysj whom we forgot before to enumerate, 
forxxi a very considerable portion of the inhabitants of 
Ceylcn. Their oxiginal empire lies in the penmsula 
of Malacca, fio^i whence they have extended them- 
selves over Java. Sumatra, the Moluccas^ and a VBst 
r^f.^mbK^i^ftQ^iathepeninfluUipf jj^a. It 



has been many years cmtomary for the Dutch to bring 
them to Ceylon, for the purpose of carrying on vaxl- 
ous branches ot trade and manufacture, and in order 
to employ them as soldiers and servants. The Ma 
lays are tne most vindictive and ferocious of living be- 
ings. They set little or no value on their existence ^ in 
the prosecution of their odious passions ; and havmg 
thus oroken the great tie which renders man a being 
capable of being governed, and fit for society, they are 
a constant source of terror to all those who nave any 
kind of ccomection or relation with them. A Malay 
servant, from the apprehension excited by his vindict* 
ive disposition, often becomes the master of his mas- 
ter. It is as dangerous to dismiss him as to punish 
him ; and the rightful despot, in order to avoid assas- 
sination, is» almost compelled to exchange characters 
with his slave. It is singular, however, that the Ma- 
lay, incapable of submission on any other occasion, 
and ever ready to avenge insult with death, submits to 
the severest military discipline with the utmost resig- 
nation and meekness. The truth is, obedience to his 
officers forms part of his religious creed ; and the same 
man who would repay the most insignificant insult 
with death, will submit to be lacerated at the halbert 
with the patience of a martyr. This is truly a tre- 
mendous people ! When assassins and blood-hounds 
will fall into rank and file^ and the most furious sava- 
ges submit (with no dinunution of their ferocity) to 
the science and discipline of war, they only want a 
Malay Bonaparte to lead them to the conquest of the 
worla. Our curiosity has alwa^ been very highly ex- 
cited by the accounts of this smgular people ; and we 
cannot help thinking, that, one day or another^ when 
they are more full or opium than usual^ they vnU rvn 
a muck from Cape Comorin to the Caspian. 

Mr. Percival does not consider the Ceylonese n de- 
scended from the continentals of the peninsula, but 
rather from the mhabitants of the Maidive Islands, 
whom they very much resemble in complexion, fea- 
tures, language, and manners. 

♦ The Ceylonese (says Mr. Perdvsl) are courteous and po- 
lite in their demeanour, even to a derree far exceeding their 
civllizttion. In several qualities they are superior to all 
other Indians who have fsUen within the sphere of my oh- 
servstion. I have already exempted them ftom tbe censure 
of stealing and lying, which seem to be almost inherent in 
the nature of an Inman. They are mild, and by no means 
captious or passionate in their intercourse with each other i 
though, when once their anger is roused, it is proportionably 
furious and lasting. Their hatred is Indeed mortal, and 
they will frequently destroy themselves to obtain the des- 
truction of the detested object One instance will serve to 
show the extent to which this passion Is carried. If a Cey- 
lonese cannot obtain money due to him by another, he goes 
to his debtor, and threatens to kill himself if he is not in- 
stantly paid. This threat, which is sometimes put in execu- 
tion, reduces the debtor, if It be in his power, to immediate 
compliance with the demand : as, by their law, if anv man 
causes the loss of another man's life, his own is the forfeit. 
" An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth," is a prover- 
bial expression continually in their mouths. This is, on 
other occasions, a very common mode of revenge among 
them ; and a Ceylonese has often been known to contrive to 
kill himself in the company of his enemy, that the latter 
might suffer for it. . . ^ x __..^ .,. 

< This dreadful spirit of revenge, so inconsistent with the 
usually mild and humane sentiments of the Ceylonese, and 
much more congenial to the bloody temper of a Malay, still 
continues to be fostered by the sacred customs of the Can- 
dians. Among the Cinglese, however, it has been greatly 
mitigated by meir intercourse with Europeans. The des- 
perate mode of obtaining, revenge which I have just des. 
crib«^, has been given upj^fi-om having been disappointed 
of its object ; as in all those parts under our dominion, the 
European modes of investigating and punishing crimes are 
enforced. A case of this nature occurred at Caltura, in 
1799. A Cinglese peasant happening to have a suit or con- 
troversy with anotiier, watched an opportunity of going to 
bathe In company with him, and drowned himself, with the 
view of having hta adversary put to death. The latter was 
upon this taken up, and sent to Columbo, to take his trial for 
making away with the deceased, upon the principle of bar- 
ing been the last seen in his company. There was. how- 
ever, nothing more than presumptive proof against the cul- 
prit, and he was of course acquitted. This decision, how- 
ever, did not by any means tally with the senthnents of the 
Cinglese, who are as much inclined to continue their andent 
barbarous practice as their brethsen the Candians, although 
tbi&jMn dfprlred o/ the po«w«r/— j[pp. 70— la.) 
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The warlike habits of the Candians make them look 
with contempt on the Cingleee, who are almost entire- 
ly unacquainted with the management of arms. They 
have the habit and character of mountaineers — ^war- 
like, hardy, enterprising, and obstinate. They hare, 
at various times, proved themselves very formidable 
enemies to the Dutch > and in that kind of desultory 
warfare, which is the only one their rugged cotintry 
will admit of, have cut off large parties of the troo]M 
of both these nations. The King of Candia, as we 
have before mentioned, possesses only the middle of 
the island, which nature, and his Candian majesty, 
have rendered as inaccessible as possible. It is tra- 
versable only by narrow wood-paths, known to nobody 
bat the natives, strictly watched in peace and' war, 
and where the best troops in the world might be shot 
in any quantities by the Candian marksmen, vdthout 
the smallest possibility of resisthig their enemies ; be- 
cause there would not be the smallest possibility of 
finding them. The King of Candia is of course de- 
spotic : and the history of his life and reign presents 
the same monotonous ostentation, and baby-like ca- 
price, which characterize oriental governments. In 
public andiences he appears like a great fool, squat- 
ting on his hams ; far surpassing ging^erbread in splen- 
dour; and, after asking some idiotical question, as 
whether £urope is in Asia or Africa, retires with a 
flourish of trumpets very much out of tune. For his 
private amusement, he rides on the nose of an ele- 
phant, plays with his jewels, sprinkles his courtiers 
with rose-water, and feeds his gold and silver fish. If 
his tea is not sweet enough, he impales his footman ; 
and smites off the head of naif a dozen of his noble- 
men, if he has a pain in his own. 

-^imrsp yap (says Arlatotle) riXtuBtv 0t\rtvT0» r(ov ^lauv 

VM»rwf. Polit. 

The only exportable articles of any importance 
which Cevlon produces, are pearls, cinnamon, and ele- 
phanu. Mr. Percival has presented us with an ex- 
tremely interesting account of the pearl fishery, held 
in Conaatchy Bite, near the island of Manaar, in the 
■traits whicb separate Ceylon from the main land. 

* There Is perhaps no spectacle which the island of Cey- 
lon affords more stxiklng to an European, than the Bay of 
Condatchy, during the season of the pearl fishery. This 
desert and barren spot is at that time converted into a scene, 
which exceeds, in novelty and variety, almost any thing 1 
ever witnessed. Several thousands of people, of different 
colouxs, countries, castes, and occupations, continually pass- 
ing and repassing in a busy crowd ; the vast numbers of 
small tents and huts erected on the shore, with the baxaar 
or market place before each ; the multitude of boats return- 
ing in the afternoon from the pearl banks, some of them 
laden with riches ; the anxious expecting countenances of 
the boat-owners, while the boats are approacliing the shore, 
and the eagerness and avidity with which they run to them 
when arrived, in hopes of a rich carao ; the vast numbers 
of Jewellen, brokers, merchants of all colours and all des- 
criptions, both natives and foreigners who are occupied in 
some way or other with the pearls, some separating and as- 
sorting tnem, others weiirhing and ascertaining their num- 
ber and value, while others are hawking them about, or 
drilling and boring them for future use;— all these circum- 
stances tend to impress the mind with the value and impor- 
tance of that object, which can of itMlf create this scene. 

*The bay of Condatchy is the most central rendezvous for 
the boats employed in the fishery The banks where it is 
carried on, extend several miles along the coast from Ma- 
naar Bouthward^off Irippo, Condatchy, and Pomparipo. 
The principal banlc is opposite to Condatchy, and lies out at 
aea about twenty miles. The first step, previous to the 
commencement of the fi^hexr, is to have the different oyster 
banlcs surveyed, the state of the oysters ascertained, and a 
report made on the subject to government. If it has been 
found that the quantity is sufficient, and tliat they are arrived 
at a proper degree of maturity, the particular hanks to be 
fished that year are put up for sale to the highest bidder, 
and are usually ourchafied by a black merchant. This, 
however, is not always the course pursued : government 
sometimes ju \se* it more advantageous to fish tiie banks on 
its own account, and to dispose of the pearls to the mer- 
chants. When this plan Is adopted, boats are hired for the 
season on account or government, mm different quarters ; 
the price varies considerably according to circumstances ; 
but k usually firom five to eight hundred pagodas for each 



boat There are, however, no stated prloei, and the bat 
bargain posrible is made for each boat aeDaratdj. Tte 
Dutch generally followed this last system ; toe bankuroa 
fished on government account, and the pearls dtqiosed of in 
different parts of India or sent to Europe. When tliis pUn 
wad pursued, the governor and council of Cej^on dtimed t 
certain i)er centage on the value of the penis ; or, if the 
fi;dhing of the banks was disposed of by public sale, tlt^ 
bargained for a stipulated sum to thonselves over and 
above what was paid on account ot govenmiaiL Tlie 
pretence on which they founded thdr claims for this wmui- 
site, was their trouble-In surveying and valuiag the baau.' 
—(pp. 6»-61.) 

The banks are divided hato six or seven portions, is 
order to give the oysters time to grow, which are rap* 
posed to attain their maturity hi abont aeveo yean. 
The period allowed the merchant to complete his 
fisheiy, is about six weeks, during which period all the 
boats RO out and return together, and are subject to 
very ngorous laws. The dexteritj of the dlfers ii 
very striking ; they are as adroit m the use of their 
feet as their hands ; and can pick np the smallest ob- 
ject under water with their toes. Their descent Is 
aided by a great stone, which they slip from theix feet 
when they arrive at the bottom, where they can re- 
mam about two minutes. There are instances, how- 
ever, of divers, who have so much of the aquatic in 
their nature, as to remain imder vrater for five or six 
minntes. Their great enemy is ihe groond-sharic ; 
for the rule of, eat and be eaten, which Dr. Darwin 
called the groat law of nature, obtains in as much 
force fathoms deep beneath the waves as above them : 
this animal is as fond of the legs of Hindoos, as the 
Hindoos are of the pearls of oysters ; and as one appe- 
tite appears to him much more natural, and less ca- 
pricious than the other, he never fails to indulge in it. 
Where fortune has so much to do with peril and pro- 
fit, of course there is no deficiency of conjurers, who, 
by divers enigmatical grimaces, endeavour to oifraair 
this submarine invader. If they are auocessfal, they 
are well paid in pearls ; and if a shark indol^ him^ 
self with the leg of a Hindoo, there is a witch vlio 
lives at Colang. on the Malaoar coast, who ahrap 
bears the blame. 

A common mode of theft practised by the common 
people engaffed in the pearl fishery, is by swalloviof 
the pearls, whenever any one is suspected of having 
swallowed these precious piUs of Cleopatra, the po- 
lice apothecaries are instantly sent for ; a orisk ca- 
thartic is immediately despatched after the tiuant 
pearl, with the strictest orders to apprehend it, in 
whatever comer of the vitcera it may oe found lurk- 
ing. Oyster lotteries are carriei on nere to a great 
extent. They consist in purchasing a qoantity of the 
oysters unopened, and running the chance of either 
finding or not finding pearls in them. The Europeaa 
gentlemen and officers who attend the pearl fisherv 
through duty or curiosity, are particularly food « 
these lotteries, and frequ«sntly make purchases of this 
sort. The whole of this account is very well written, 
and has afforded us a ereat degree of amusement. By 
what curious links and fantastical relations, are msn- 
kind connected together ! At the distance of half the 
globe, a Hindoo gains his support by poping at the 
bottom of the sea, for the morbid concretion of a sheU 
fish, to decorate the throat of a London alderman's 
wife. It is said that the great Linnseus had discovered 
the secret of hifecting oysters with this perlieenooi 
disease: what is become of the secret we do not 
know, as the only hiterest Ve take in oysters is of 
a much more vulgar, though, perhaps, a more humuta 
nature. % 

The principal woods of cinnamon lie in the nei^ 
bourhood of Columbo. They reach to within nail a 
mile of the fort, and fiU the whole suirmuding pros- 
pect. The grand garden near the town is so extensive. 
as to occupy a track of country ftam ten to fiAesa 
miles in length. 

* Nature has here concentrated both the beauty and fht 
riches of the island. Nothing can be more deUgutM to the 
eye, than the prospect which stretches aionnd Oolumbo. 
The low cinnamon treea which cover the ptaia, aSow the 
view to reach the grovea of eve»gresna.lntna|M.issrt with 
taU dumpa, and bounded erecywhcre wahaDlensiwraacss 
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of cocoa-nut and ofber Urgt treei. The wliole is dyenrtfled 
with komU Uk«s uid green manliei, tkirted all round i«ith 
xice and pasture fields. In one part, the intertwining cin- 
namon trees appear completely to clothe the face of the 
plain ; in anothOTi the openings made bv the intersecting 
footpaths just serre to show that the thioc underwood has 
been penetrated. One large road, which goes out at the 
wait gate of the fort, and returns by the gate on the south, 
makes a winding circuit of seven mUes among the woods. 
Itishemthattheofficeni and rentlemen bdoniging to the 
gazTison of Columbo take their morning ride, and enjoy 
one of the Anest scenes in nature.*— (pp. 836, 3S7.) 

As this spice constitutes the wealth of Ceylon, great 
pains are taken to ascertain its qualities, and to pro- 
pagate its choicest kinds. The prime sort is obtained 
from the Laonis Cinnamoniom* The leaf resembles 
the laurel in shape, but is not of so deep a ncen. 
When chewed it has the smell and taste of cloves. 
There are several different species of cinnamon trees 
on the island ; but four sorts only are cultivated and 
barked. The picture which we have just quoted ftom 
Mr. Percival of a morning ride in a cinnamon wood is 
so encluoitingj that we are extremely sorry the addi- 
tion of aromatic odours cannot with veracity be made 
to it. The einnamon has, unfortunately, no smell at 
all but to the nostrils of the poet. Mr. Percival |pves 
OS a very interesting account of the process ot ma- 
king up cinnamon lor the market, in which we are 
sorry our limits will not permit us to follow him. The 
different quaiitiea of the cinnamon bundles can only 
be estimated by the taste ; an otiice which devolves 
upon the medical men of the settlement, who are em- 
ployed for teveral days together in chetcing cinnamon. 
the acrid juice of which excoriates the mouth, and 
pots them to the most dreadful tortures. 

The island of Ceylon is completely divided into two 
parts by a very high range of mountainsi, on the two 
sides of which the climate and the seasons are entire- 
ly different. These mountains also terminate com- 
pletely the effect bf the monsoons, which set in peri- 
odicafly ttom opposite sides of them. On the west 
side, the rains prevail in the months of May, Jane, 
and July, the season when they are felt on the Mala- 
bar coast. This monsoon is usually extremely violent 
durins its continuance. The northern parts of the 
isUuMl are very little affected. In the months of Octo- 
ber and November, when the opposite monsoon sets 
in on the Coromandel coast, the north of the island is 
attacked; and scarcely any impression reaches the 
soathem parts. The neat during the day is nearly 
the same throughout tne year ; the rainy season ren- 
ders the nights mnch cooier. The climate,, upon the 
whole, is much more temperate than on the continent 
of India. The temperate and healthy climate of Cey- 
lon^ ih, however, confined to the sea-coast. In the in- 
tenor of the country, the obstructions which the thick 
woods oppose to the free circulation of air, render the 
host almost insupportable, and generate a low and 
malicnant fever, known to Europeans by the name of 
the Jtmgle fever. The chief harbours of Ceylon are 
Trincomalee, Point de Gallee, and, at certain seasons 
of the year, Columbo. The former of these, from its 
natoffe and situation, is that which stamps Ceylon one 
of our most valuable acquisitions in the East Indies. 
As soon as the monsoons Commence, every vessel 
caught by them in any other part of the Bay of Bengal 
is obliged to put to sea immeoiatply, in order to avoid 
destruction. At these seasons, Tnncomaleo alone, of 
all the pai^ on this side of the peninsula, is capable 
of aJRording to vessels a safe retreat ; which a vessel 
from Madras may reach in two days. These circum- 
stances render the value of Trincomalee much greater 
than that of the whole island ; the revenue of which 
will certainly be hardly sufficient to defray the ex- 
pense of the establishments kept up there. The agri- 
culture of Ceylon, is. in fact, in such an imperfect 
state y and the natives liave so little availed themselves 
of its natural fertility, that great part of the provisions 
fxece99tLtj for its support, are imported from Bengal. 

Ceylon produces the elephant, the buffalo, tiger, 
elk, wild-hog, rabbit, hare, flying-fox, and musk-rat. 
Many articles are rendered entirely useless by the 
smell of musk, which this latter animal communicates 
la merely naming over them. Mr. Percival asserts 



(and the fact has been coaflrmed to us by the most 
respecuble authority), that if it even pass over a bot- 
tle of wine, however well corked ana sealed up, the 
wine becomes so strongly tainted with musk, tnat it 
cannot be used ; and a whole cask may be rendered 
useless in the same manner. Among the great vari- 
ety of birds, we were struck with Mr. Percival's ac- 
count of the honey-bird, in whose body the soul of a 
common informer appears to have migrated. It 
nmkes a loud and shrill noise ^ to attract the notice of 
any body whom it may perceive ; and thus inducing 
liim to follow the course it points out, leads him 
to the tree where the bees have concealed their trea- 
sure ; after the apiary has been robbed, this. feathered 
scoundrel gleans his reward from the hive. The Ust 
of Ceyloacse snakes is hideous ; and we become re- 
conciled to the crude and cloudy land in which we 
live, from reflecting, that the indiscriminate activity 
of the sun generates what is loathsome, as well as 
what is lovely ; that the asp reposes under the rose ; 
and the scorpion crawls under tke fragrant flower, and 
the luscious fruit. 

The usual stories are related here^ of the immense 
size and voracious appetite of a certnm species of Mr- 
pent. The best history of this kind we ever remem- 
oer to have road, was of a serpent killed near one of 
our settlements, in thcx East Indies ; in whose body 
they found the diaplain of the garrison, all in black, 
the Rev. Mr. ■ (somebody or other, whose name 
we have forgotten,) and who, after having been miss- 
ing for above a week, was discovered hi this very 10- 
convenient situation. The dominions of the King of 
Candia are partly defended by leeches^ which abound 
in the woods, and from which our soldiers suffered in 
the most dreadful manner. The Ceylonese, in com- 
pensation for their animated plagues, are endowed 
with two vegetable blessings, the cocoa-nnt tree and 
the talpot trco. The latter affords a prodigious leaf, 
impenetrable to sun or rain, and large enough to shel- 
ter ten men. It is a natural umbrella, and is of as 
eminent service in that country as a gteat-coat tree 
would be hi this. A leaf of the talipot tree is a tent to 
the soldier, a parasol to the traveller, and a book to 
the scholar.* The cocoa tree affords bread, milk^ 
oil, wine, spirits, vinegar, yeast, sugar, cloth, papeVi 
huts, and ships. 

We could with great pleasure proceed to give a Air- 
thcr abstract of this very agreeable and mteresting 
publication, which we very strongly recommend to 
the public. It is written with great modesty^ enfirely 
without pretensions, and abounds with cunous and 
important information. Mr. Percival will accept our 
best thanks for the amusement he has afforded us. 
When we can praise with such justice, we are always 
happy to do it ; and regret that the ri^ and indepen- 
dent honesty wfak:h we have made the very basis of 
our literary undertaking, should so frequently compel 
us to speak of the authors who come before us, in a 
style so different from that in which we have vindica- 
ted the merits of Mr. Percival. 



DELPHINE. (EoiirBUBOH Rsyizw, 1803.) 

Ddphitf. By Madame de Start Holstein. London. Maw- 
man. 6 vols, 12 mo. 

This dismal trash which has nearly dislocated the 
jaws of every critic among us with gaping, has so 
alarmed Bonaparte, that he has seized the whole im- 
pression, sent Madame de Stael out of Paris, and, for 
ought we know, sleeps in a night-cap of steel, and 
dagger-proof blankets. To us it appears rather an at- 
tack u])on the Ten Commandments, than the govern- 
ment of Bonaparte, and calculated not so much to en- 
force the rights of the Bourbons, as the benefits of 
adultery, murder, and a great number of other viceS| 
which have been somehow or other strangely neglect- 
ed in this country, and too much so (according to the 
apparent opinion of Madame de Sta^l) even hi Francs. 

* All books are written upon it in Ceylon. 
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It happens, however^ fortuntftely enon^, that her 
book is as dull as it could have been if her intentions 
had been good ; for wit. dezteritVy and the pleasant 
energies of the mind, seldom rank themselves on the 
side of Tirtue and social order ; while vice is spiritual, 
eloquent, and alert, ever choice in expression, happy 
in aUusion, and judicious in arrangement. 

The story is simply this. — Deiphlne, a rich young 
widow, presents her cousin Matilda de Vernon with a 
considerable estate, in order to enable her to marry 
Leonce Motideville. To this action she is excited by 
the arts and the intrigues of Madame de Vernon, an 
hackneyed Parisian lady, who hopes, by this marri- 
age, to be able to discharge her numerous and press- 
ing debts. Leonce, who^ like all other heroes of no- 
vels, has fine iimbs, and hue qualities, comes to Paris 
— dislikes Matilda — ^falls in love with Delphinc — Del- 
phine with him ; and they are upon the eve of jilting 

S)or Matilda, when, from some false reports respect- 
g the character or Delphioe (which are aggravated 
by her own imprudences, and by the artifices of Ma- 
dame Vernon). Leonce, not in a fit of honesty, but of 
revenge, marries the lady he came to marry. Soon 
after, Madame de Vernon dies— discovers the artifices 
by which she had prevented the union of Leonce and 
Delphme— and then, after this catastrophe, which 
oognt to have terminated the novel, comes too long vo- 
lumes of complaint and despair. Delphine becomes a 
man— runs away from tiie nunnery with Leonce, who 
is taken bysome French soMiers. upon the supposition 
that he has been serving in the i rench emigrant army 
against his country — ^is shot, and upon his dead body 
falls Delphine as dead as he. 

Making every allowance for reading this book in a 
translation, ana in a very bad translation, we cannot 
but deem it a heavy performance. The incidents are 
vulgar; the characters vulgar, too, except those of 
Delphine and Madame de Vernon. Madame de Stacl 
has not the artifice to hide what is coming. In travel- 
ling through a fiat country, or a flat book, we see our 
road before us for half the distance we are going. 
There are no agreeable sinuosities, and no specula- 
tions whether we are to ascend next or descend ; what 
new sight we are to enjoy, or to which side we are to 
bend. Leonce is robbed and half murdered ; the apo- 
thecary of the place is certain he will not live ; we 
were absolutely certain that he would live, and could 
predict to an hour the time of his recovery. In the 
same manner we could have prophesied every event 
of the book a whole volume berore its occurrence. 

This novel is a perfect Alexandrian. The two last 
volumes are redundant^ and drag their wounded 
length: it should certamly have terminated where 
the interest ceases, at the death of Madame de Ver- 
non ; but. instead of this, the scene-shifters come and 
pick up the dead bodies, wash the stage, sweep it, 
and do every thing which the timely fail of the cur- 
tain should have excluded from the sight, and left to 
the imagination of the audience. We humbly appre- 
hend, that young gentlemen do not in general make 
their tutors the confidants of their passion ; at least we 
can find no nile of that kind laid down either by Miss 
Hamilton or Miss Edgeworth, in their treatises on edu- 
cation. The tutor of Leonce is Mr. Barton, a grave old 
gentleman, in a peruke and snufi'-coloured clothes. In- 
stead of writing to tliis solemn personage about se- 
cond causes, the ten categories, and the eternal fitness 
of things, the young lover raves to him, for whole pa- 
ges, about the white neck and auburn hair of his Del- 
phine ; and, shame to tell ! the liquorish old peda- 
gogue seems to think tliese amorous ebullitions the 
pleasantest sort of writing in usum Delphmi that he 
nas yet met with. 

By alteriDg one word, and making only one false 
quantity,* we shall change the rule of Horace to 

* Nee fdfrris intersit nl9i dignu« vindice nodus 
Inciderit.'— — 

Delphine and Leonce hare eight very bad typku$ fe- 

♦ Perhaps a fnult of all others which the F.ngllih are least 
disposed to pardon. A youn«f man, who, on a public occa- 
rion, make* a falne quantity at the out«et of life, can ad- 
dom or never get over it 



▼era between them, besldea Juemoplot, kamnrkaa, 
deliquium onimt, HngultuSf Aysferia, and/nma ulsSi. 
tu9, or screams innumerable. Now, that there should 
be a reasonable allowance of sickness in every dotcJ, 
we are willing to admit, and will cheerfiilly pennit 
the heroine to be once given over, and at the point of 
death ; but we cannot consent, ttiat the interest i^tcli 
ought to be excited by the feelings of the mind shoaid 
be transferred to the sufferings of the body, ud a 
crisis of perspiration be substituted for a crisis of pas. 
sion. Let as see difficulties overcome, if oor appro. 
bation is required ; we cannot grant it to such cheap 
and sterile artifices as these. 

The characters in this novel are all said to be dravn 
from real life ; and the persons for whom they are in- 
tended are loudly whispered at Paris. Mofet o<*thpin 
we liave forgotten ; but Delphine is said to be intended 
for the authoress, and Madamt dt Vernon (by a slight 
sexual metamorphosis) for Tallerrand, minister of 
the French republic for foreign afiairs. As ths kdy 
(once the friend of the authoress) may probaUy ex- 
ercise a considerable influence over the desthues of 
this country, we shall endeavour to make oar readers 
a little better acquainted with her ; but we must iisi 
remind them that she was once a Nshop. a higher 
dignity m the church than was ever attained by any of 
her sex since the days of Pope Joan ; and that though 
she swindles Delphine out or her estate with a cousid* 
erable degree of address, her dexterity sometimes &ils 
her, as in the memoraole instance of the Araericaa 
commissioners. Madame de Stad Rives the folloTiog 
description of this pastoral metropolitan female : 

* Though she is at least forty, she still appears chanQinc 
even among the young and beautiful of her own mx The 
palenetfB of lier complexion, the slight relazation of her I'e*- 
ture^«, indicate Ute languor of indisposition, and not the de- 
cav of yean ; the easy negligence of her dress accords vith 
thi« impreuion. Every one conclude*, that when her heaKfa 
Is recovered, and she dresses with more care, she muit be 
completely beautiful : this chance, however, never happeoi, 
but It 1« always exi>ected ; and that is sufficient to make ttie 
imagination still add somethinr more to the natural effect 
of her charms.'— (Vol. I., p. 210 

Nothing can be more execrable than the manner in 
which this book is translated. The bookseller hu 
employed one of our countrymen for that purpofe, 
who sppears to have been very hsUHy caught. The 
contrast between the passionate exclamations o! Ma« 
dame de StaM, and the barbarous vulgarities of poor 
Sawney, produces a mighty ludicrous effect. On^of 
the heroes, a man of hii^h fastidious temper, exclaims 
in a letter to Delphine, < I cannot endure this Pahs ; I 
have met viih ever so runny people whom my soul ah- 
hots.' And the accomplished and enraptured Leonce 
terminates one of his letters thus : ' Adiett ! adieu ! mjr 
dearest Delphine. I will give you a call to-morrov.' 
We doubt if Grub street ever imported from Caledonia 
a more abominable translator. 

We admit the character of Madame de Yeraon lobe 
drawn with considerable skill. There are occask^nal 
traits of eloquence and pathos in this novel, and very 
many of those observations upon manners and charar* 
rer, which are totally out of the reach of all who hare 
lived not long in the ii-orld, and observed it well. 

The immomlity of any book (in our estimation) is 
to be determined by the ^pneral impression it ieares 
on those minds, whose prmciples, not yet ossified, are 
capable of affording a loss powerfVil defence to its in- 
fluence. The most dangerous effect that any fictitk«cs 
character can produce, is when two or three of its 
popular vices are varnished over with every thing thai 
IS captivating and gracious in the exterior, and enno- 
bled by association with splendid virtues : this apoJo> 
gy will be more sure of its effect, if the faults are not 
against nature, but agamst society. The aversion to 
murder and cruelty could not perhaps be so overcome; 
but a regard to the sanctity of marriage vows, to the 
sacred and sensitive delkacy of the female character, 
and to numberless restrictions important to the veil, 
being of our species, nuiy easily be relaxed by this 
subtle and voluptuous conuision of good and evu. It 
is in vain to say the fable evinces, in the last act, that 
vice is productive of misery. We may deeoiate a vi]. 
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lata with meet ind fUldtiM for nine TohniiMy and 
hang him in the last page. This is not teaching vir- 
toBj but gilding the gallows, and laising xm splendid 
associations in fsTour of being lianged. In such an 
union of the amiaUe and the vicious, (especially if the 
vices are such, to the commission of wliich there is no 
want of natural disposition,) the vice will not degrade 
the man. but the man wiU ennoble the Yice. We shall 
wish to be him we admire, in apiU of his ▼ices, and. if 
the noTel be well written, even in conuqutnu of nis 
rice. There exists, through the whole of this novel, 
a show of exquisite sensibiUty to the evils which indi- 
viduals suffer DY the inflexible rules of virtue prescribed 
by society, ana an eager disposition to a|>ulogize for 

Srticular transgressions. Such fdoctrine is not con- 
ed to Madame de. Sta^l; an Arcadian cant Is 
fast upon Spartan gravity ; and the happfaiess d 
and the beautiful order established in society, by this 
unbending discipline, are wholly swallowed up in com- 
passion for the unfortunate and interesting individual. 
iUther the exceptions or the rule must be given up : 
every hi^virayman who thrusts his pistol into a chaise 
window nas met with unffyr«9§ai misfortunet ; and 
every loose matron who flies into the arms of her 
GrevilU was compelled to marry an old man whom 
she detested, by an avaricious and unfeeling fhther. 
The passions want not accelerating, but retarding ma- 
chinery. This fatal and foolish sophistry has power 
enough over every heart, not to need aid of flne com- 
position, and well-contrived incident — auxiliaries 
which Madame de Stad intended to bring forward in 
the cause, though she has fortunately not succeeded. 

M. de Serbellone is received as a guest into the house 
of M. d'Ervins, whose wife he debauches as a recom- 
pense for his hospitality. Is It possible to be disgust- 
ed with ingrr^tude ana injustice, when imited to such 
sn assemblage of talents and virtues as this man of 
paper possesses ? Was there ever a more delightful, 
fascinating adulteress than Madame d'Ervins is inten- 
ded to be ? or a povero eomuto less capable of exciting 
compassion than her husband? The morality of ail 
this IS the old molality of Farquhar, Yanburgh, and 
Congreve — that every witty man may transgress the 
seventh commandment, which was never meant for ^e 
protection of husbands who labour under the incapacity 
of makioff repartees. In Matilda, relision is alvirays as 
unamiable as dissimulation is graceful in Madame de 
Vemon. and Imptrudence generous in Delphine. This 
said Delphine, with her fine auburn hair, and her beau- 
tiful blue or neen eyes (we forget which), cheats her 
cousin Matilda out of her lover, alienates the affec- 
tions of her husband, and keeps a sort of assignation 
house for Serbellone and his cMreeanU, justifymg her- 
self by the most touching complaints against Uie ri- 
gour of the world, and using the customary phrues, 
union of 9ouU, marritd tn (Ac syc 0/ heaven, kc. fcc. 
fcc., and such like diction, the types of which Mr 




other interesting stories, of which he, the said hiimita- 
ble Mr. Lane, of the Minerva Press, well knows these 
sentiments must make a part. Another perilous ab- 
surdity which this iis0ii production tends to cherish, 
is the common notion, that contempt of rule and order 
IS a proof of greatness of mind. Delphine is every- 
where a great spirit struggling with the shackles im- 
Eosed upon her in common with the little world around 
er; and it Is managed so that her contempt of res- 
tnctions shall always appear to flow from the extent, 
variety, and splendour or her talents. The vulgarity 
of this heroism ought in some desree to iHminiiiH its 
value. Mr. Colquhonn, in his Ponce of the Metropo* 
lis, reckons up above 40,000 heroines of tfds species, 
most of whom, we dare say, have at one time or anoth- 
er reasoned l£ke the senumental Delphine about the 
Jod^ents of the world. 

To coochide— Our general opinion of this book is, 
that it is calculated to shed a mild lustre over adulte- 
ry ; by gentle and convenient gradation, to destroy the 
modesty and the caution of women : to fhdlitate the 
acquisitkm of easy vices, and encumber the difliculty 
ofvixtiie. Wlmt a wretched qualiflcatioQof thltoeo- 



MISSION TO ASHANTEE. /EniVBunaH Rstibw, 
1819.) 

Miedonfirom Owpe Ooatt OuaOe to MkmUe, ttiA m 5ta- 
tuHeofjecoumt qftMttt Kimfdam, mmd Gengr^kical Ifoticeg 
Pfotker PmrU of the Interior ^f Afticm. Bv T. Edward 
Howdieh, Condttotor. Loadc^ Horrsy. 1B19. 

Cats Coast Castle, or Cape Corso, is a factory of 
Africa, on the Gold Coast. The Portuguese settled 
here in 1610, and built the citadel ; from which, in a 
few years afterwards, they were dislodged by the 
Dutch. In 1661, it was demolished by the English 
under Admiral Holmes ; and by the Ueaty of Breda, 
it was made over to our government. The latitude of 
Cape Coast Castle is 6<2 6^ north ; the longitude 1^ 61' 
west. The capital of the kingdom of Ashantee is 
Coomassie, th^ latitude of which is about 6«> 30' 20'» 
north, and the longitude 2^ 6' 30" west. The mission 
quitted Cape Coast Castle on the 22d of April, and ar- 
rived at Coomassie about the 16th of May-Halting 
two or three days on the route, and walking the whole 
distance, or carried by hammock-bearers at a foot- 
pace. The distance between the fort and the capital 
IS not more than 160 miles, or about as fhr as ftom 
Durham to Edinburgh; and yet the kingdom of Ash- 
antee was, before the mission of Mr. Bowdich, almost 
as much unknown to us as if it had been situated in 
some other planet. The country which surrounds 
Cape Coast Castle belongs to the Futees ; and, about 
the year 1807, an Ashantee army reached the coast 
for the first time. They invaded Fantee again in 
1311, and, for the third time, in 1816. To put a stop to 
the horrible cruelties committed by the stronger dn 
the weaker nation,; to secure their own safety, en- 
dangered hy the Aahantees ; and to enlarge our know- 
ledge of Amc»— the government of Cape Coast Castle 
persuaded the African committee to send a deputation 
to the khigdom of Ashantee ; and of this embassy the 

EAtion now before us is the narrative. The em- 
walked through a beautital country, laid waste 
9 recent wars, and arrived in the time we have 
mentioned, and without meeting with any remarkable 
accident, at Coomassie the caj^tal. The account of 
their first reception there we shaU lay before our 
readers. 

*We entered CoomsMie at two o'clock, psMinr nader a 
fttiah, or sscrifloe of a dead sliSep, wrapped up in red ailk, and 
•utpended between two lofty poles, tjpwardi of 9000 people, 
the greater part warrion, met ua with awftil bitrsta of martial 
miuic, discordant only in Ha mixture ; for homa, drama, rattlei, 
and fonf-gonsB, were all exerted with a seal bordering on 
frenzy, to aabdue us by the firat imprearion. The smoke which 
encircled oa from the inoeaaant diacharfes of moaquetry, con- 
fined our f limfMea to the foreground ; and we were halted 
whilst the eaptaina peribnaed their Pyrrhic dance, in the centre 
of a circle formed by their warriors; where a conAuion of 
flafa, Enf liah, Dutch, and Daniah, were wared and flourished 
in all directiona; the bearers apringinf fmm aide to side, with 
a paasion of enthnaiaam only equalled by the captains, dia- 
charyinf their blundarbuasea so dose, that the flags now and 
then wore in a blase ; and emerainff ftom the smoke with aU 
the gesture and diatortion of maaiaca. Their Ibllowera kept up 
the firing around ua in the rear. The dress of the captains was 
a war cap, with gUded rams' horns protjecting in front, the 
sides extended beyond aH proportion by immense plumes of 
eaglea* Ibathera, and fkatened under the chin with bands of 
cowriea. Their veat was of red doth, eorered with Atishes 
and siqBhies in gokt and ailror ; and embroidered easea of almost 
erery cok>nr, which flapped against their bodies as they 
moved, intermixed with small brass bells, the horns and taifa 
of animals, ahella and knivea; k>ng leopards' tails hung down 
their backs, over a small bow corered with fetiahea. They 
wore looae cotton trowsers, with immense boots of a dull red 
leather, ooadng halfway up the thigh, and fastened by small 
chains to their cartonch or waist bdt{ theae were also orna- 
mented with bells, horsea* taila, strings of amul^ and innn- 
merablo ahreda of leather 1 a small quiver of poiaoned arrows 
hung fh>m their right wrist, and they held a long iron *»»■««! 
between their teeth with a s«rap of Moorish wriraig aiBxed to 
theendofiL A snull spear was la . their left hnds, covaitd 
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with rod ebch «1h! OOl Unelt; tMf blaiik eooBteiauieM 
heigbtcaied the efleet of this attire and eompleted a fifure 
aeareely hiUBBiL 

'This exhibition continued about half an hoar» whan we 
were allowed to proceed, encircled by the warriort, whoee 
niimben, with the crowds of people, made our moyement ae 
gradual aa if it had taken place in Cheapaide; the Mveral 
atreeta jttrandhing off 19 the rifnt preiented long viataa erammed 
with people ; and those on the left hand beinf on an accliTity, 
limumerable rows of heads rose one above another : the large 
open porches of the houses, like the fronts of stages in small 
theatres, were filled with the better sort of females and chil- 
dren, all impatient to behold white men for the first time; 
heir ezclamationa were drowned in the firing and music, but 
their geatures were in character with the acene. When we 
reached the palace, about half a mile from the place where we 
entered, we were again b*>ltod, and an open file was made, 
through which the bMrers were paaaed, to deposit the presents 
and baggage in the house assigned to us. Here we were grati- 
fied by observing several of the caboceers (chiefs) pass by with 
theu" trains, the novel splendour of which aitonished us. The 
bands, principally compoeed of horns and fiutes, trained to play 
in concert, seemed to soothe our hearing into its natural tone 
again by their wild melodies } whilst the immense umbrellas, 
made to sink and rise from the jerkings of the bearers, and 
the large Ams waving around, refreshed us with small currents 
of air, under a burning sun, clouds of dust, and a density of 
atmosphere almost suffocating. We were then squeezed, at 
tiie same Aineral pace, up a long atreet, to an open>fronted 
house, where we were desired by another royal messenger to 
wait a fhrther invitation from the king.'^-^pp. 31-33. 

The embassy remained about four months, leaving 
one of their members behind as a permanent resident. 
Their treatment, though subjected to the fluctuating 
passions of barbarians, was, upon the whole, not Imd ; 
and a foundation appears to have been laid for future 
intercourse with the Ashantees, and a mean opened, 
through them, of becoming better acquainted with 
the interior of Africa. 

The Moors, who seem (barbarians as they are) to 
be the civilixers of internal Aftica, have penetrated to 
the capital of the Ashantees : they are bigoted and 
intolerant to Christians, but not sacriiicers of human 
▼ictims in their religious ceremonies ^-Htor averse to 
commerce ; and clTiiized in comparison to most of the 
idolatrous natives of Africa. From their merchants 
who resorted from various ])arts of the interior, Mr. 
Bowdich employed himself in procuring all the geo- 
graphical details which their travels enabled them to 
afiford. Timbuctoo they described as inferior to 
Houssa, and not at all comparable to Boomoo. The 
Moorish influence was stated to be powerful in it, but 
not predominant. A small river goes nearly round 
the town, overflowing in the rains, and obliging the 
people of the suburbs to move to an eminence in the 
centre of the town where the king lives. The king, a 
Moorish negro called Billabahacui, had a few double- 
barrelled guns, which were fired on sreat occasions ; 
and gunpowder was as dear as gold. Mr. Bowdich 
calculates Houssa to be N. £. from the Niger SO days' 
ioamey of 18 miles each day ; and the uititude and 
longitude to be 1 8<' 59^ N . and Z^ 59' £. Boomoo was 
spoken of as the first empire in Africa. The Maho- 
metans of Sennaar reckon it amons the four powerful 
empires of the world; the other three being Turkey, 
Persia, and Abyssinia. 

The Niger is only known to the Moors by the name 
of the QuoUaf pronounced as Quorra by the negroes, 
who, from whatever countries they come, all spoke of 
this as the largest river with which they were ac- 
quainted; and it was the grand feature Ld all the 
routes to Ashantee, whether from Houasaj SoomoOj 
or the intermediate countries. The Niger, after leav- 
ing the lake Dibbri) was invariably described as divid- 
ing into two larffe streams ; the QuoUa, or the greater 
division, pursuing its course south-eastward, tiU it 
joined the Sakr Ibaid j and the other branch running 
northward of east, near to Timbuctoo, and dividing 
again soon afterwards — ^the smaller division running 
northwards by Yahoodee, a place of great trade, and 
the larger running directly eastward, and entering the 
lake Cautk under the name of Gambaroo. 'The 
variety of this concurrent evidence respecthig the 
OamiHuroOf made an impression on my mind,' says Mr. 
Bowdich, < almost amounting to conviction.' The 
rathw adds, that he found the Moozs very 



cdutioos ih theU accounts; declining to tpeak indm 
they were positive — and frequently referrug doubtful 
points to others whom they knew to bebetter ac- 
quainted with them. 

The character of the present kin^ is, upon tbe 
whole, respectable ; but ne is ambitious, has cnu 
quered a great deal, and is conquering still. He has 
a love of knowledge; and was always displeased 
when the European objects whkh attracted his atten- 
tion were presented to him as gifts. His motives, be 
said, ought to be better understood, and more respect 
paid to his dignity and friendship. He is acute, capri- 
ciousj and'severe, but not devoid of humanity; and 
has mcurred unpopularity on some occasions, by 
limiting the numoer of human sacrifices more than 
was compatible with strict orthodoxy. His general 
subjects of discourse with the mission were war, 
legislation, and mechanics. He seemed very desirous 
of standing well in the estimation of his "Kuropeaii 
friends ; and put off a conversation once because he 
was a little tipsy, and at another time because he felt 
himself cross and out of temper. 

The klug^ four aristocratical assessors, and the 
assembly ot captains, are the three estates of the 
Ashantee government. The noble quartumTirate, is 
all matters of foreign policy, have a veto on the king's 
decisions. They watch, rather than share, the do- 
mestic administration ; generally influencing it by 
their opinion, rather than controlling it by their au- 
thority. In exercising his judicial functions, iht king 
always retires in private with the aristocracy, to hear 
their opinions. The course of succession in Ashantee 
is the brother, the sister's son, the son, and the chief 
slave. 

The king's sisters may marry, or intrigue with any 
person they please, provided he is very strong anil 
nandsome ; and these elevated and excellent vomen 
are always ready to set an example of submission to 
the laws of their country. The interest of money is 
about 300 per cent. A man may kill his own slave ; 
or an inferior, for the price of seven slaves. Trifliiig 
thefts are punished by exposure. The property of the 
wife is distinct from that of the husband— though the 
king is heir to it. Those accused of witcbcndt are 
tortured to death. Slaves, if ill treated, are alloved 
the liberty of transferring themselves to other mas- 
ters. 

The Ashantees believe that an higher sort of god 
takes care of the whites, and that they are lelt to the 
care of an inferior species of deities. Still tbe black 
kings and black nobility are to go to the upper gods 
after death, where they are to enjoy eternally the 
state and luxury which was their portion on earth. 
For this reason a certain number of coolcs, butlers, and 
domestics of every description, are sacrificed on their 
tombs. They have two sets of priests ; the one dveJi 
in the temples, and communicate with the idois; the 
other species do business as conjurers and cunning 
men, tell fortunes, and detect small thefts. Half the 
offerings to the idols are (as the priests say) thro^ 
into the river, the other half they claim as their om. 
The doors of the temples are, from motives of the 
highest humanity, open to runaway slaves *> but shnt, 
upon a fee paid by tbe master to the priest. Every 
person has a small set of household gods, bought of 
the Fetishmen. They please their gods by sToidlng 
particular sorts of meat ; but the prohibited viand is 
not always the same. Souse curry favour by eating no 
veal ; some protection by avoiding pork ; others saj, 
that the real monopoly which the celestials wish 10 
establish, is that ofbeef— and so they pi oufcly and pru- 
dently rush into a course of mutton. They Lstp tbe 
customary nonsense of lucky days, trial by ordeal, 
and libations and relics. The most horrid and detest- 
able of their customs is their sacrifice of human nt- 
tims, and the torture preparatory to it. This Uk-es 
place at all their great festivals, or customs, as they 
are called. Some of these occur every twenty-one 
dajrs ; and there are not fewer than a hundred rictiros 
immolated at each. Besides these, there are sacrific- 
es at the death of every person of rank, more or Jess 
bloody accordhis to their dignity. On the death of 
hit mother, the king butchered no Jess than ttnst*^ 
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Tictims; and on his own death this numbor 
would probably bo doobled. The fiBief al ritos of a 
great captain were repeated weekly for three months ; 
and 200 persons, it is said, were slaoghteredeach time, 
or 2400 hundred in all. The author gives an accoutft 
of the manner of these abominations, in one instance 
of which he was an unwilling spectator. On the fune- 
ral of the mother of Quatchie Quofie, which was by no 
means a great one,— 

' A dMh of tbeep and ram was exduoifed between the kinf 
and Quatchie Quofie, and the drunu announced the sacrifice 
Of the TictioM. All the chieft first visited them in turn ; 1 waa 
not near enough to dlatiuffutah wherefore. The execationorB 
wrangled and struggfled ^r the ofllce ; and the indiffbreuce 
with which the firtt poor creature looked on, in the tortnro he 
waa from the knile paaaed through hie cheeks, waa remarka- 
ble. The neareat executioner snatched the sword from the 
others, the right hand of the victim was then lopped ofl^ be 
was Uirown down, and his head was sawed rather than cut off: 
it was cruelly prolonged, I will not say wilAally. Twelve 
naore were dragged forward, but we forced our way through 
the crowd, and retired to our euarters. Other sacrifices, prin- 
cipally female, were made in the bush where the body was bu- 
ried. It is usual to ** wet the grave" with the blood of a fl-ee- 
man of respectability. All the retainers of the family being 
present, and the heads of all the victims deposited in the bot- 
tom of the grave, several are unsuspectingly called on in a 
hurry to assist in placing the coflin or basket ; and just as it 
reals on the head or skulls, a slave from behind stuns one of 
these freemep by a violent blow, followed by a deep gash in 
the back part of the neck, and he is rolled in on the top of the 
body, and the grave inatantly filled up.'— (pp. 287, S8a) 

* About a hundred persons, mostly culprits reserved, are 
generally saerificed, in different quarters of the town, at this 
ciMtom (that is, at the feast for the new year). Several slaves 
were also sacrificed at Bantama, over the large brass pan, their 
blood mingling with the various vegetable and animal nmtter 
within (fresh and putrefied), to complete the charm, and pro- 
duce invincible fetish. All the chieA kill several slaves, that 
their blood may fiow into the hole from whence the new yam 
is taken. Those who cannot allbrd to kill slaves, take the 
haad of one already sacrificed, and place it on the hole.'— (p. 

sm.) 

The Ashantees are very superior in discipline and 
courage to the water-side Africans: they never pursue 
when It is near sunset ; the general is alwajrs In the 
rear, and the fugitives are instantly put to death. The 
army is prohibited, during the active part of the cam- 
paign, from all food but meal, which each man carries 
in a small bag by his side, and mixes in his hands with 
the first water he comes to ; no fires are allowed, lest 
their position should be betrayed ; they eat little se- 
lect bits of the first enemy's heart whom they kill; 
and ali wear ornaments of his teeth and bones. 

In their buildings, a mould is made for receiving 
the clay, by two rows of stakes placed at a distance 
equal to the irtended thickness or the wall : the inter- 
val is then filled with gpravelly clay mixed with water, 
which, with the outward wrfoce of the framework^ is 
plastered so as to exhibit the appearance of a thick 
iiiud wall. The captains have pulan which assist to 
support the roof, and form a proscenium, or open front. 
The steps and raised floors of the rooms are clay and 
stone, with a thick layer of red earth, washed and 
painted daily. 



* While the walls are still soft, they formed moulds or 
works of the patterns in delicate slips of cane, connected by 
grasii. The two first slips (one end of each being inserted in 
the soft wall) projected the relief, commonly mezzo: the in- 
terstices were then filled up with the plaster, and assumed the 
•ppearanee depicted. The poles or pillars were sometimes 
encircled by twisu of cane, intersecting each other, which, 
being filled up with thin plaster, resembled the lozenge and 
cable omaineuts of the Anglo-Norman order; the quatro-foil 
was very common, and by no means rude, from the symme- 
trical bend of the cane which formed it. I saw a few pillars 
after they had been squared with the plaster), with numeroos 
stipe of cane pressed perpendicularly on to the wet sarlhce, 
which, being coversd again with a very thin ooat of plaster, 
ckMSly resembled flutiitf. When they formed a large arch, 
they inserted one end oTa thick piece of cane in the wet day 
of the floor or base, and, bending the other over, inserted it in 
the same manner ; the entablature was filled up with wattle- 
work plastered over. Arcades and piazzas were common. A 
white wash, very freqaently renewed, was made frooi a clay 
ia the aeightionrhood. Of course tha pintaring is very frail, 
awl in tin ndiaf freqnsBtljr disetasee the edges of the eaao, 
#>hl,l wwtWi »Mwwti»st, namrf^ «ks inpmamL 



The doers were aa entire pisee of oetton wood, cut with great 
labow o«t of the stems or buttresses of that treat batteoe 
variously cut and painted ware afterwards nailed across. So 
disproportionate was the price of labour to that of provision, 
that I gave but two tokoos for a slab of cotton wood, five feet 
by three. The locks they use are from Houssa, and are quite 
original : one will be sent to the British Museum. Where they 
raised a first floor, the under room was divided into two by an 
interseetittg wall, to support the rafters for the upper room* 
which were generally covered with a frame-work thickly plas- 
tered over with red ochre. I saw but one attempt at flooring 
with plank { it was cotton wood shaped oniirely with an adze, 
and looked like a ship's deck. The windows were open wood* 
work, carved in fanciiUl figures and intricate patterns, and 
painted red ; the frames were frequently cased m gold, about 
as thick as cartridge paper. What surprised me most, and is 
not the least of the many circumstances deddinr their great 
superiority over the generality of negroes, waa the diacovery 
that every houae had its cloacss, bosidoa the common ones for 
the lower orders without the town.'— (PP> ^05, 306.) 

The rubbish and offal of each house are burnt every 
morning at the back of the street ; and they are as f 
nice in their dwelUngs as in their persons. The Ash- 
antee loom is precisely on the same principles as the 
English ; the fineness, variety, briUtancy, and size of 
their cloths are astonishing. They paint white 
cloths, not inelegantly, as fast as an European can 
write. They excel in pottery, and are good gold- 
smiths. Their weights are very neat brass casts of 
almost every animal, fruit, and vegetable, known in 
the country. The king^s scales, blow-pan, boxes, 
weights, and pipe-tongs were neatly made of the pur- 
est gold. They work finely in iron, tan leather, and 
are excellent carpenters. 

Mr. Bowoich computes the number of men capable 
of bearing arms to be 204,000. The disposable force 
is 150,000 ; the population a million ; the number of 
square miles 14,000. Polygamy is tolerated to the 
greatest extent ; the king's allowance is 3333 wives ; 
and the full compliment is always kept up. Four of 
the principal streets in Coomassie are half a mile long, 
and f^om oO to 100 yards wide. The streets were ail 
named, and a superior captain in charge of each. The 
street where the mission was lodged was called Appe- 
remsoo, or Cannon Street ; another street was called 
Daebrim, or Great Market Street; another. Prison 
Street, and so on. A plan of the town is given. The 
Ashantees persisted in saymg that the population of 
Coomajisie was above 100,000 ; but this is thought, by 
the gentlemen of the mission, to allude rather to the 
popmation collected on great occasions, than the per- 
manent residents, not computed by them at more than 
15,000. The markets were daily ; and the articles for 
sale, beef; mutton, wild-hog, aeer, monkeys' flesh, 
fowls, yams, plaintains, com, sugar-cane, rice, pcjl- 
pers. vegetable butter, oranges, papans, pine-apples, 
bananas, salt and dried fish, large snails smoke-dried ; 
palm wine, mm, pipes, beads, looking-glasses ; san- 
dals, silk, cotton cloth, powder, small pillars, white 
and blue thread, and calabashes. The cattle in Ash- 
antee are as largo as English cattle ; their sheep are 
hairy. They have no implement but the hoe; nave 
two crope oi com in the year ; plant their yams at 
Christinas, and die them up in September. Their 
plantatioQs, extensive and orderly, have the appear- 
ance of hop gardens well fenced in, and regularly 
planted in Imes, with a broad walk around, and a hut ' 
at each wicker-ffate. where a slave and his famUy re- 
side to protect the plantation. All the Aruits mention- 
ed as sold in the market grow In spontaneous abund- 
ance, as did the sugar-cane. The oranges were of a 
large size and exquisite flavour. There were no cocoa 
trees. The berry which gives to acids the flavour of 
sweets, making limes taste like honey, is common 
here. The castor-oil plant rises to a large tree. 
The cotton tree sometimes rises to the height of 160 
feet. 

The groat obstacle to the Improvement of commercs 
with the Ashanteo people (besides the jealousy natu^ 
ral to barbarians) is our rejection of the slave trade, 
and the continuance of that detestable traffic by the 
Spaniards. While the mission was in that country, 
one thousand slaves left Ashantee for two Spanish 
schooners on the coast^^Uow is an Aftican monarch 
to h% taitfht that he has not a right to taxu hnmsii 
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creatoxM into Torn and tobacco ? or thnt the nation 
which prohibits inch an intercourse are not his ene- 
mies ? To have free access to Ashantee would com- 
mand Dagwumba. The people of Inta and Dagwum- 
ha being commercial, rather than warlike, an inter- 
course with them would be an intercourse with the 
interior, as far as Timbuctoo and Houssa northwards, 
and Cassina, if not Booinoo, eastwards. 

After the obserrations of Mr. Bowdich. senior offi- 
cer of the mission, follows the narrative of Mr. Hutch- 
inson, left as charg^-d'afiaires, upon the departure of 
the other gentlemen. Mr. Hutchmson mentions some 
white men residing at Yenn«, whom ho supposes to 
have been companions of Paric ; «nd Ali Baba, a man 
of good character and consideration, upon the eve of 
departure from these regions, assured hmi. that there 
were two Europeans then resident at Timbnctoo^^In 
nis observations on the river Gaboon, Mr. Bowdich has 
the following information on the present state of the 
slave trade :-^ 

* Tbree Poituguese, one French, snd two laxge Spanish 
sbips, visited the river for slaves during our stay ; and the 
master of a Liverpool vessel assured me tliat he had fallen 
in with twenty-two between Gaboon and the Congo. Tbeir 
grand rendezvous Is Mavumba. The Portuguese' of St 
Thomas's and Prince's Islands, send amall schooner boats 
to Gaboon for slaves, which are kept, after they are trans- 
ported this short distance, until the coast is clear for ship- 
ping them to America. A third large Spanish ship, well 
armed, entered the river the night before we quitted it, and 
hurried our esdt, for one of that character was committing 
piracy in the neighbouring river. Having suffered from 
falling into their bands before, I felldtated myself on the 
escape. We were afterwards chased and boarded by a 
Spanish aimed schooner, with three hundred slaves on 
board ; they only desired provisions.' 

These are the most important extracts from this 
publication, which is certamly of considerable impor- 
tance, {torn the account it gives us of a people hitherto 
almost entirely unknown ; and from the light which 
the very diligent and laborious inquiries oTMr. Bow- 
dich has thrown upon the geography of Africa, and 
the probability held out to us of approaching the great 
kingdoms on the Niger, by means of an intercourse by 
no moans difficult to be established with the kingdoms 
o^ Inu and I)agwumba. The river Yolta flows into 
the Gulf of Guinea, in latitude 7^ north. It is navigable, 
and by the natives navigated for ten days, to Odentee. 
Now. flrom Odentee to Saliagha, the capital of the 
kingdom of Inta, is but four days' journey ; and seven 
days' journey from Saliagha, thro^h the Inta Jam of 
2cngoo, is Yahndi. the capital of Dagwumba. Yahn- 
di is described to be beyond comparison larger than 
Coomassie, the houses much better built and orna- 
mented. The Ashantees who had visited it, told Mr. 
Bowdich they had frequently lost themselves in the 
streets. The Idng has been converted by the Moors, 
who have settled themselves there in great numbers. 
Mr. Lucas calls it the Mahometan Idngdom of Degom- 
ba i and it was represented to him as peculiarly weal- 
thy and civilized. The markets of Yahndi are de- 
scribed as animated scenes of commerce, constantly 
crowded with merchants from almost all the countries 
of the Interior. It seems to us, that the best way of 
becoming acqu^nted with Africa, is not to plan such 
sweeping expeditions as have been lately sent out by 
government, but to submit to become acquainted with 
It by degrees, and to acquire by little and little a 
knowledge of the best methods of arranging expedi- 
tions. The kingdom of Dagwumba, for instance, is 
not 200 miles from a well-known and regular water- 
carriage, on the Volta. Perhaps it is nearer, but the 
distance is not greater tlian thiis. It is one of the most 
commercial nations in Africa, and one of the most 
civilized ; and yet it is utterly unknown, except by 
report, to Europeans. Then wny not plan an expedi- 
tion to Dagwumba? — ^the expense of which would be 
very triffins. and the issue known in three or four 
months. The information procured from such a wise 
and moderate undertaking, would enable any future 
mission to proceed with much greater ease and safety 
Into the hitorior ; or prevent them from proceeding, as 
tfaey Utheito hxf done, to their own deatnictioii. 



We strongly beUoTe, with Mr. Bowdich, that this is 
the right road to the niffer. 

Nouking in this world is created in vaJiti lions, 
tigers, conquerors, have their use. Ambitioos mon- 
archs, who are the curse of civilized nations, axe the 
civilizers of savage people. With a number of little 
independent hordes, civuization is impossible. They 
must imve a common interest before there can be 
peace ; and be directed by one will before there can 
DO order. When mankind are prevented from daily 
quarrelling and fighting, they fint begin to improve 
and all this, we are afraid, is only to be accomplished, 
in the first instance, by some great conqueror. We 
sympathise, therefore, with the victories of the King 
of Ashantee-^-and feel ourselves in love, for the first 
time, with military glory. The ex-emperor of the 
French would, at Coomassie^ Dagwumba, or Inta, be 
an eminent benefactor to the human race. 



PUBLIC CHAEACTERS OF 1801, 1802. (Emv- 
' BUBOH Review, 180S.) 

PuMe Ohanettn tflBOl—lSaSL Richard PhUl9«,8LPsiiri 
1 voLBvo. 

The design of this book appeared to us so extremely 
reprehensiue, and so cajftable, even in the hands of a 
blockhead, of givinp^ pam to fandlies and individnalti 
that we considered it as a fair object of literary police, 
and had prepared for it a very severe chastisemeot. 
Upon the perusal of the book, however, we were en- 
tirely disarmed. It appears to be written by some 
very innocent scribbler, who feels himself under the 
necessity of dining, and who preserves, throughout the 
whole or the work, that degree of eood humour which 
the terror of indictment by our lord the Idng is so well 
calculated to inspire. It is of some importance, too, 
that the grown-up country gentlemen should be habi. 
tuated to read printed books ; and such may read a 
story about their living ir^ds, who would read no- 
thiuff else. 

We suppose the booksellers have authors at two 
diffisrent prices : — those who write grammatically, snd 
those who do not ; and that they have not thonght iit 
to put any of their best hands upon this work. Whe- 
ther or not there may be any improvement on this 
point in the next volume, we request the biographer 
will at least sive us some means of ascertaining when 
he is comical, and when serious. In the life of Dr. 
RenneU we find this passage : — 

Dr. RenneU might well look forward to the highest digaitiei 
in the establishment; but, if our infomation be right, aad ve 
have no reason to question it, this is what he bv no meani 
either expects or courts. There is a primitive sui4>iicity is 
this excellent man, which much resembles that of the flrrt pre- 
lates of the Christian church, who were with great dlficaltr 
prevailed upon to undertake the episcopal office.' 



ACCOUNT OF NEW SOUTH WALES. (Ed». 
BVEQH Review, 1803.) 

JcGOtMt qf tkt Engliah Cotonjf «/ If em S^uA Wtie$. Br 
Lieutenant-Colonel Collins, of Che Royal Marines. YoL 
II. 4to. Cadell and Davies, London. 

To introduce an European population, and, conse- 
quently, the arts and civilization of Europe, into such 
an untrodden country as New Holland, is to confer a 
lasting and important benefit upon the world. If man 
be destined for perpetual activity, and if the proper 
objects of that activity be the^bjugation of ]Aiysicai 
difficulties, and of his own dangerous passioBs, how 
absurd are those systems which proscribe the acqnisi* 
tions of science and the restraints of law, and would 
arrest the progress of man In the rudest and earliest 
stages of his existence ! Indeed, opinions so very ex> 
travagant in their nature, must be attributed rather to 
the virantonness of pandox, than to sober refleetioa 
and extended taiquiry. 

To snppoie the savage state pennaneBt, ws flunC 
•ttppoie UMinunbiBis orthoM inio oaopoM il to bt 
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stationary, and tha Tariofiia Marions bj wbkh men 
hare actually emeiged ftrom ft to be extkct ; and this 
is to suppose man a yery diffennt being ttom what he 
really is. To prore such a pennanence beneficial (if 
it were nossible), we must have recourse to matter of 
fact, ana judge of the rude state of society, not from 
the praises of tranquil lUeraHf but flrom the narratiTes 
of those who have seen it, through a nearer and better 
medium than that of imagination. There is an argu- 
ment, however, for the continuation of evil, drawn 
from the ignorance of good ; by which it is contended, 
that to teach men their situation can be better, is to 
teach them that it ig bad, and to destroy tliat happi- 
ness which always results from an isnorance that any 
greater liappiness is witliin our reach. All pains and 
pleasures sre clearly by comparison ; but the most de- 

Elorable savage enjoys a sufficient cimtrast of good, to 
now that the grosser evils from which civuizauon 
rescues him are evils. A New Hollander seldom pass- 
es a year without sujSering ttom famine ; the small-pox 
Iklls upon him like a plague ; he dreads those calami- 
ties. thou|^ he does not imow how to avert them ; but 
doubtless would find his happiness increased, if they 
were averted. To deny thu, is to suppose ttut men 
are reconciled to evils, oecause they are inevitable ; — 
and yet hurricanes, earthquakes, oodily decay, and 
death, stand highest in the catalogue of human calam- 
ities. 

Where civilization gives birth to new comparisons 
unfiiTouraUe to savage Uft, with the information that 
a greater good is possible, it generally connects the 
means of attaining it. The savage no sooner becomes 
ashamed of his nakedness, than the loom is ready to 
dotlie him ; the foige premres for him more perfect 
Cools, when he is dugnsted with the awkwardness of 
his own : his weakness is strengthened, and his wants 
supplied, as soon as they are ducovered ; and the use 
of the discovery is, that it enables him to derive Arom 
comparison the best reasons for present happfa&ess. A 
man bom blind is ignorant of the pleasures of which 
he is deprived. After the restoration of his ^ht. his 
happiness will be increased firom two causes ^rom 
the delight he experiences at the novel accession of 
power, and from the contrast he will always be enabled 
to make between his two rituations, long after the 
pleasure of novelty has ceased. For these reasons it 
IS humane to restore him to sight. 

But^ however beneficial to the general interests of 
mankmd the civilization of barbarous countries may 
be considered to be, in this particular instance of it, 
the interest of Great Britain would seem to have been 
very little consulted. With fanciful schemes of mii- 
versal good we have no business to meddle. Why we 
are to erect penitentiary houses and prisons at the dbi- 
tance of hali the diameter of the globe, snd to incur 
the enormous expense of feeding and transporting their 
iohabitaats to, and at such a distance, it is extremely 
difficult to discover.* It certainly is not from any de- 
ficiency of barren islands near our own coast, nor of 
onculuvated wastes in the hiterior ; and if we were 
sufficiently fortunate to be wanting in such species of 
accoramooation, we mi^^t discover m Ganami, or the 
West Indies, or on the coast of Africa, a climate ma- 
lignant enough, or a soil snfliciently sterile, to revenge 
lU the injuries which have been hiflictedon society by 
niekpockeU, laroenisto, and petty felons. Upon the 
foundation of a new colcny, and especially one peopled 
by criminals, there is a disposition hi government 
(where any circumstance in the commission of the 
crime afforas the least pretence for the commutation) 
to convert capital punishments into transportation s — 
and by these means to hoM forth a very dangerous, 
I though certainly a very unintentional, encouragement 
to onences. And when the history of the colony has 
been attentively perused in the parish of St. Giles, the 
ancient avo9ation of pickingjpockets will certainly not 
become more discrediuble from the knowledge, that 
it may eventually lead to the possession of a fkrm of a 
thousand acres on the river Hawkesbory. Since the 

* The transportation committee of last year in their re- 
port arrive at the same oondnsion, but not tOl after 
7,006^0001. Iiad bean ifsnt in tha 



benevolent Howard attacked our tnisons, incarcen- 
tion has become not only healthy but elegant } and a 
county jail is precisely the place to widch any pauper 
might wiah to retire to gratify his taste for maepufi- 
cence. as well aa for comfort. Upon the aame prmci- 
ple, tnere is some risk that transportation will be 
considered as one of the surest roads to honour snd to 
wealth ; and that no felon will hear a verdict of < not 
gttUty,^ without considering himselTas cut off in the 
fairest career of prosperity. It is foolishly beUeved. 
that the colony of Botalny Bay unites our moral ana 
commercial mterests', and that we shall receive here- 
after an ample equivuent, in bales of goods, for ail the 
vices we export. Unfortunately, the expense we have 
incurred in rounding the colony will not retard the nat- 
ural proaress of its emancipation, or prevent the at- 
tacks of^ other nations, who will be as desirous of 
reajung the fhiit, as if they Itad aown the seed. It is 
a colony, besides, begun under every possible disad- 
vantase : it is too distant to be long governed, or well 
defended: it is undertaken, not by the voluntury asso- 
ciation of individuals, but by government, and by 
means of compulsory labour. A nation must, indeed, 
be redundant m capital, that will expend it wnere the 
hopes of a just return as so very small. 

It maj be a curious con^eration, to reflect what we 
are to &> with thia colony when it cornea to yeara of 
Secretion . Are we to spend snother hundred millions 
of money in discovering its strength, snd to humble 
ourselves ssaSn before a fresh set of washingtons and 
Franklins? The moment after we have suffered such se- 
rious mischief from the escape of the old tiger, we are 
breeding up a young cub, whom we cannot render less 
ferocious, or more secure. If we are gradually to 
manumit the colony, as it is more and more capable of 
protecting itaelf, tHe degrees of emancipation, and the 
periods at which they are to take place, will be judged 
or venr differentlY by the two nations. But we confess 
ourselves not to Se so sanguine as to suppose, that a 
spirited commercial people would, in spite of the ex- 
ample of America, ever consent to abandon their sov- 
reisnty over an important colony, without a struggle. 
Endless blood and treasure will be exhausted to sup- 
port a tax on kangaroos' skins : faithful Commons wDl 
go on voting tteah supplies to support a Jttet and nscfsso- 
ry war; and Newgate, then become a quarter of the 
world, will evince a heroism, not unworthy of the 
groat characters by whom Bb» was origfaially peopled. 

The experiment, however, is not less interesting in 
a moral, oecause k is obiectionable in a commercial 
point of^view. It is an object of the highest curiosity, 
thus to have the growth of a nation subjected to our 
examination ; to trace it by such faithful lecoids, fh>m 
the first day of its existence ; and to gatlier that know- 
ledge of the pnwress of human anairs, ttom actual 
experience, wnich is considered to be only accessible 
to the conjectural refiectlons of enlightened minds. 

Human nature, under very old governments, Is so 
trimmed, and pruned, and ornamented, and led Into 
auch a variety of factitious shapes, that we are almost 
ignorant of the appearance it would assume, if it were 
left more to itseu. From such an experiment as that 
now before us, we shall be better able to appreciate 
wliat circumstances of our situation are owing to those 
permanent laws by which all men are inftnenced, and 
^i^t to the accidental positions in wliich we have been 
pbced. New circumstances will throw new light upon 
the effects of our religious, political, and economical 
institutions, if wa cause them to be adopted as models 
in our rishig empire ; and if we do not, we ahall esti- 
mate the effects of Uieir presence, by observing thos^ 
which are produced by their non-existence. 

The liistory of the colony is at present, however, in 
its least hiteresting state, on account of the great pre- 
ponderance of depnved inhabitants, whose crimes and 
irregularities give a monotony to the narmtive, which 
it cannot lose, till the respectable part of the commu- 
nity come to bear a greaterproportion tothe criminal. 

These Memofars of Cohmef Collins resume the history 
of the colony flrom the period at iribdch he conduded 
it in his former vohime, September, 1796, and continue 
it down to August, 1801. They ua writtoi in tlw 
styla of ajomniii inilcbi though not Um i 
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ble paode of conveying infonnatioii; is certainly the 
most authentic} ana contrives to banish the suspicion 
(and most probably the reality) of the interference of 
a book-maker--a species of gentlemen who are now 
almost become necessary to deliver naval and military 
authors in their literary labours^ though they do not 
alwa}rs atone, by orth(^raphy and grammar, for the 
sacritice of truth and simplicity. Mr. Collinses book 
is written with great plainness and candour : he ap- 
pears to be d man always meanine well ; of good, 
ploin^ common sense ; and composed of tbbse well- 
wearmg materials, which adapt a person for situations 
where genius and refinement would only prove a source 
of misery and of error. 

We shall proceed to lay before our readers an analy- 
sis of the most important matter contained in this 
volume. 

The natives in the vicinity of Port Jackson stand 
extremely low, in point of civilization, when compar- 
ed with many other savages, with whom the disco- 
veries of Captain Cook have made us acquainted. 
Their notions of religion exceed even that degree of 
absurdity which we are led to expect in the creed of a 
barbarous people. In politics, they appear to have 
scarcely advanced beyond family government. Huts 
they have none : and in all their economical inven- 
tions^ there is a rudeness and deficiency of ingenuity, 
unpleasant, when contrasted with the instances of dex- 
terity with which the descriptions and importations 
of our navigators have rendered us so familiar. Their 
numbers appear to us to be very small : a fact at once 
indicative either of the ferocity of manners in an^ 
people, or more probably of the sterility of their 
country ; but which, in the present instance, proceeds 
from both these causes. 

t Gaining every day (says Mr. Collinc) aome fVirther know- 
ledge of the inhuman habits and customs of these people^ their 
being so thinly scattered through the country ceased to be a 
matter of surprise. It was almost daily seen, that from some 
trifling cause or other, they were continually living in a state 
of warfare : to this must be added, their brutal treatment of 
their women, who are themselves equally destructive U> the 
measure of population, by the horrid and cruel custom of en- 
deavouring to cause a miscarriage, which their female acquaint- 
ance effect by pressing the body in such a way as to destroy 
the infant in the womb ; which violence not unfrequently oc- 
casions the death of the unnatural mother also. To this they 
have recourse, to avoid the trouble of carrying the infant about 
when born, which, when it is very young, or tt the breast, is 
the duty of the woman. The operation for this destructive 
purpose is termed Mee-brtL The burying an infant (when at 
the breast) with the mother, if she should die, is another shock- 
ing cause of the thinness of population among them. The fact, 
that such an operation as the Mee-brft was practised by these 
wretched people, was communicated by one of the natives to 
the principal surgeon of the settlement*— (pp. 134, 135.) 

It is remarkable, that the same paucity of numbers 
has been observed in every part of New Holland 
which has hitherto been explored ; and yet there is 
not the smallest reason to conjecture that the popula- 
tion of it has been very recent ; nor do the people 
bear any marks of descent from the inhabitants of the 
numerous islands by which this great continent is sur- 
rounded. The force of population can only be resisted 
by some great physical evils ; and many of the causes 
of this scarcity of human beings, which Mr. Collins 
refers to the ferocity of the natives, are ultimately re- 
ferable to the difficulty of support. We have always 
considered this phenomenon as a symptom extremely 
unfavourable to the future destimes of this country. 
It is easy to launch out into eulogiums of the fertility 
of nature in particular spots ; but the most probable 
reason why a country that has been long inhabited is 
not well inhabited is, that it is not calculated to sus- 
port many inhabitants without great labour. It is 
difficult to suppose any other causes powerful enough 
to resist the impetuous tendency of man, to obey that 
mandate for mcrease and multiplication, whidi has 
certainly been better observed thim any other declara- 
tion of tne Divme will ever revealed to us. 

There appears to be some tendency to civiliiation, 
and some tolerable notions of justice, in a practice 
yery similar to our custom of dueUing ; for duelling, 
tlKiia^ iMdteiMw in clTiUMd, ia « hlfl^ cifiUzad IB^ 



stitution among barbaroqiB people ; and, vbeo om- 
pared to assassination, is a prodigious nctory gijned 
over human passions. Whoever Kills another in the 
neighbourhood of BpUmy Bay is compelled to appear 
at an appomted day before the fViends of the deceas- 
ed, and to sustain the attacks of their missile yeapons. 
If ne is killed, he is deemed to have met vithade. 
served death ; if not, he is considered to hive expiated 
the crime, for the commission of which he wu expoied 
to the danger. There is, in this institution, a com. 
mand over present impulses, a prevention of secrecy 
in the gratincation of revenge, and a wholesome cor. 
rection of that passion by ^he efiects of public obser- 
vation, which evince such a superiority to the mere 
animal passions of ordinary savages, and form such a 
contrast to the rest of the history of this people, thai 
it may be considered as altogether an anomalous and 
inexplicable fact. The natives differ very much in the 
progress they have made in the arts of economy. 
Those to the north of Port Jackson evince a consider* 
able degree of ingenuity and contrivance in the stnI^ 
ture oi their houses, which are rendered quite imper* 
vious to the weather, while the inhatatantt tt Port 
Jackson have no houses at all. At Port Delrymple, 
in Van Diemen's Land, there was every reason to be- 
lieve the natives were unacquainted with the use of 
canoes ; a fiact extremely embarrassing to those vbo 
indulge themselves in speculating on the genealogy of 
nations ; because it reduces them to the necessity of 
supposing that the progenitors of this insular people 
swam over from the mainland, or that they veie 
aboriginal ; a species of dilemma, which effectually 
bars all conjecture upon the intermixture of nations. 
It is painful to learn, that the natives have begun to 
niunaer and rob in so very alarming a manner, that it 
nas been repeatedly found necessary to fire spoa 
them ; and many have, in consequence, fallen rictios 
to their rashness. 

The soil is found to produce coal in vast abandaace, 
salt, lime, very fine iron ore, timber fit for all pur- 
poses, excellent flax, and a tree, the bark of vhico is 
admirably adapted for cordage. The discovery o( 
coal (which, by the bye, we do not believe was exer 
before discovered so near the line,) is probably rather 
a disadvantage than an advantage; because, as it lies 
extremely favourable for sea-carriage, it may prove 
to be a cheaper fuel than wood, and thus operate as i 
discouragement to the clearing of lands. The toil 
upon the sea^coast has not been found to be very pro- 
ductive, though it imi)roves in partial spots in the 
Ulterior. The climate is healthy, in spite of the pro- 
digious heat of the summer months ; at which jperkid 
the thermometer has been observed to stand in the 
shade at 107, and the leaves of garden veffeUhles to 
toll into dust, as if they had been consumed with fixe. 
But one of the most insuperable defects in New Hol- 
land, considered as the fbture country of a great peo- 
ple, 18 the want of large rivers penetrating rery far 
mto the interior, and navigable for small ciaft. The 
Uawkesbury, the largest river yet discovered, is not 
accessible to boats lor more than twenty miles. The 
same river occasionally rises above its natural level, 
to the astonishing height of fifty feet ; and has swept 
away, more than once, the labours and the hopes of 
the new people exiled to its banks. 

The labonous acquisition of any good we have loof 
enjoyed is apt to be forgotten. We walk and talk, 
and run and read, without remembering the ko^ asd 
severe labour dedicated to the cultivation of these 
powers, the formidable obstacles opposed lo our pi» 
grcss, or the infinite satisfaction with which ve over- 
came them. He who lives amooe a civilized peopl« 
may estimate the labour by which society has beet 
brought into such a state, by reading in these anoak 
of Botany Bay, the account of a whole nation eiertifif 
itself to new-floor the govemment-bouae, repair Um 
hospital, or build a wooden receptacle for sufes. 
Yet the time may come, wfaei^ some Botany Bay Tad' 
tus shall record the crimes of an emperor Dneally 
descended firom a London pickpocket, or paint the 
valour with which he has led his new HoUandeis iato 
the heart of China. At that peiiocL vliea the Giaid 
Lahma if sendiBg to npplkale •Imam ;iihta the 
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Spice Islands are parchasing peace with nutmegs; 
when enormous tributes of green tea and nankeen are 
wafted into Port Jackson , and landed on the quays of 
Sidney ; who will ever remember, that the sawing of 
a few planks, and the knocking together a few nails, 
were such a serious trial of the energies and resources 
of a nation ? 

The government of the colonTi after enjoying some 
little respite from this kind of labour, has begun to 
turn its attention to the coarsest and most necessary 
species of manufactures, for which their wool appears 
to be extremely well adapted. The state of stock in 
the whole settlement, in June, 1801, was about 7000 
sheep. 1300 bead of cattle, 250 horses, and 5000 hogs. 
There were under cultivation at the same time be- 
tween 9000 and 10,000 acres of com. Three years and 
a half before this, in December, 1797, the numbers 
were as follows :— Sheep. 2500 ; cattle, 350 ; horses, 
100 ; hogs, 4300 ; acres of land hi cultivation, 4000. 
The temptation to salt pork, and seU it for govern- 
ment store, is probably tne reason why the breed of 
hogs has been so much kept under. The increase of 
cuUivated lands between the two periods is prodigious. 
It appears (p. 319), that the whole number of convicts 
Imported between January, 1788, and June, 1801 (a 
period of thirteen ye^rs and a hsdf), has been about 
oOOO, of whom 1157 were females. The total amount 
of the population on the continent, as well as at Nor- 
folk Island, amounted, June, 1801, to 6900 persons ; of 
these 766 were children bom at Port Jackson. In the 
returns fh>m Norfolk Island, children are not discrim- 
inated ttom adults. Let us add to the imported popu- 
lation of 6000 convicts, 500 free people, which ^f we. 
consider that a regiment of soldiers has been kept up 
there), is eertainly a very small allowance ; then, in 
thirteen years and a half, the imported population has 
increasea on ly by two-thirteenths. If we suppose that 
something more than a fifth of the tree people were 
women, this wiA make the total of women 1370 ; of 
whom we may fairly presume that 800 were capaljle 
of child-bearing ; and if we suppose the children of 
Norfblk Island to bear the same proportion to the 
adults as at Port Jackson, their total number at both 
settlements will be 913 : — a state of infantine jiopula- 
tion wlxich certainly does not justify the very high eu- 
logiums which have been made on the fertility of the 
female sejc in the climate of New Holland. 

The governor, who appears on all occasions to be 
an extremely well-disposed man, is not quite so con- 
versant in tne best writings on political economy as 
we could wish; and indeed, though such knowledge 
would be extremely serviceable to the interests which 
this Romulus of the Southern Pole is superintending), 
it is rather unfair to exact (torn a superintendant of 

fick-pockets, that he should be a philosopher. In the 
8th page we have the following information respect- 
ing the price of labour. 

« Some repreientationB having been made to tbe governor 
from the settlers In different parts of the colony, purporting, 
that the wa^es demanded by tne free labouring people, whom 
they had to hire, were so exorbitant as to run away with 
the greatest part of the profit of their farms, it was recom- 
mended to them to appoint quarterly meetings among them- 
seUes, to be held in each district for the purpose of settling 
the rate of wages to labourers in every dliferent kind oj 
work ; that, to this end, a written agreement should be en- 
tered into, and subacribed by each settler, a breach of which 
should be punished by a penalty, to be fixed by the general 
opinion, and made recoverable in a court of civil Judica- 
ture. It was recommended to them to apply this fomiture 
Co the common benefit ; and they were to transmit to the 
hfead-quarter^ a copy of their agreement, with the rate of 
wages which they should from time to time establish, for the 
governor's information ; holding their first meeting as early 
as powlble.' 

And aeahi, at p. 24, the following arrangemeato on 
that head are enacted : — 

* In pursuance of the order which was issued in January 
last, recommending the setders to appoint meetings, at 
wht^ tbej should fix the rate of wages that it might be pro- 
per to pay for the different kinds of labour which their 
tutOB Should require, the settlers had met and submitted to 



by which he was enabled to fix a rate that he conodved to 
be fair and equitable between the farmer and the labourer. 

< The following prices of labour were now established 
vix. .^ 

jB «. A 
Fdlling foiest timber, per acre • > - -090 
Do. in brush ground. do. - - - - 10 6 

Burning off open ground, do. - - - - 1 6 
Do. brush ground, do. - - . 1 10 

Breaking up new ground, do. - - .14 

Chipping fresh ground, do. - - - - 13 S 
Chipping in wheat. do. - - - -070 

Breaking up stubhis or com ground, 1 jd per rod, 

or do. - - - - 16 8 

Planting Indian com, do. - - - -070 

HiUing do. , do 7 

Reaping wheat, do. - - - - 10 

Thrashing do. per bttsh^ do. - - - - 9 

Pulling and husking Indian com, per bushel - 6 
SpUtUng paling of 7 feet long, per hundred - -080 
Do. of 5 feet long, do. - - - 1 C 

Sawing plank, do. - - - 7 

Ditching per rod, 3 feet wide and S feet deep - 10 
Cairiageof wheat, per bushel, per mUe - - 3 
Do. Indian com, neat - - - - - -003 

Yearly wages for labour, with board - - - 10 
Wases per week, with provisions, consisting of 

4lb of salt pork, or 6lb of f^esh, and 3Ub. of 

wheat with vegetables - - - - -060 

A day's wages with board 010 

Do. without board 036 

A government-man allowed to officers ojr settlers 

In their own time - • - - - -00 10 

Priceof anaxe - - - - - . -030 

New steeling do. • - - - - - -006 

A new hoe - - - - - - - -019 

Asidde -----.. -.-016 

Hire of a boat to carry grain, perday • - - 6 

The settlers were reminded, that, in order to prevent 
any kind of dispute between the master and servant, when 
Ui^ should have any occasion to hire a man for an jr length 
of time^ they would find it most convenient to engage him 
for a quarter, half year, or year, and to make their agree- 
ment in writing ; on which, should any dispute arise, an 
appeal to the magistrates would settle it.' 

This is aU very bad ; and if the governor had cher- 
ished the intention of destroying the colony, he could 
have done nothing more detrimental to its interests. 

The high price of labour is the very comer-stone 
on which the prosperity of a new colony depends. It 
enables the poor man to live with ease ; and is the 
strongest incitement to population, by rendering chil- 
dren rather a source of riches than ot poverty. If the 
same difficulty of subsistence existed j^ new countries 
as in old, it is plain that the progress of population 
would be equally slow in each. The very circum- 
stances which cause the difierence is, that in the laU 
t4iT, there is a competition among the labourers em- 
ployed i and. in the former, a competition among the 
occupiers of land to obtain labourers. In the one, 
land is scarce, and men plenty ; in the other, men are 
scarce, and land is plenty. To disturb this natural 
order of things, a practice iz^urious at aU times, must 
be particularly so, where the predominant disposition 
of the colonists is an aversion to labour, produced by 
a long course of dissolute habits. In such cases, the 
high prices of labour^ which the governor was so de- 
sirous of abating, bid fair not only to increase the 
agricultural prosperity, but to effect the moral refor- 
mation of the colony. We observe the same unfortu- 
nate ignorance of the elementary principles of com- 
merce, in the attempts of the governor to reduce the 
prices of the Ekiropean commcxUties, by bulletins and 
authoritative intenerence, as 11 there were any other 
mode of lowering the price of an article (while the 
demand conthiues the same) but by increashig in 

?|uantity. The avaricious love of gam, which is so 
eelinffly deplored, appears to us a principle which, in 
ablo hands, might oe guided to the most salutary 
pqrposes. The object is to encoorage the love of la- 
Dear, which is best encouraged by the love of money. 
We have very great doubts on the poMey of reserving 
the best timber on the estates as government timber. 
Such a reservation would probably operate as a check 
upon the clearing of lands, withoUt attaining the ob- 
ject desired; for the timber, instead of being immedi* 
atel J deuod, vMld bo tkrwly dotaojwl, 1^ te Mtfs 
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lect or malice of the eettlen whose lands it encitm- 
bered. Timber is such a drug in new countries, that 
it is at any time to be purchued for little more than 
the labour of cuttmg. To secure a supply of it by 
Toxatious and InTidious laws is surely a work of su- 
pererogation and danger. The greatest evii which 
the eovemment has jet had to contend with is, the 
inordinate use of spirituous liquors ; a passion which 
puts the interests ot agriculture at variance with those 
of morals ; for a dram-drinker will consume as much 
com, in the form of alcohol, in one day, as would sup- 
ply him with bread for three ; and thus, by his vices, 
opens a market to the industry of a new settlement. 
The only mode, we believe, oi encountering this evil, 
is by deriving from it such a revenue as wilTnot admit 
of smup^ling. Beyond this, it is almost invincible by 
authority ; and is probably to be cured only by the 
progressive refinement of manners. 

TO evince the increasing commerce of the settle- 
ment, a list is subjoined of one hundred knd forty 
ships which have arrived there since its first founda- 
tion ; forty only of which were from England. The co- 
lony at Norfolk Island is represented to be in a very 
deplorable situation, and will most probably be aban- 
doned for one about to be formed on Van Dieman's 
Land,* though the capital defect of the former settle- 
ment has been partly obviated, by a discovery of the 
harbour for small craft. 

The most important and curious information con- 
tained in this volume, is the discovery of straits which 
separate Van Dieman'^s Land (hitherto considered as 
its southern extremity) {torn rfew Holland. For this 
discovery we are indebted to Mr. Bass, a surgeon, af- 
ter whom the straits have been named, and who was 
led to a suspicion of their existence by a prodigious 
swell which he observed to set in Arom the westward, 
at the mouth of the opening which he had reached on 
a voyage of discovery, prosecuted in a common whale 
boat. To verify this suspicion, he proceeded after- 
wards in a vessel of 25 tons, accompanied by Mr. 
Flinders, a naval gentleman ; and entering the straits 
between the latitudes of 39 « and 40 » south, actualh' 
circumnavigated Van IMeman's Land. Mr. Basses 
ideas of the importance of this discovery we ^all 
give from his narrative, as reported by Mr. Collins. 

■ The BMMt prominent advantage which leemod likely to ac- 
crue to the aettlement from thia diaeorery waa, the expediting 
of the paaiage from the Cape of Good Hope to Port Jackson } 
Ibr although a line drawn from the Cape to 44° of aonth lati- 
tude, and to longitude of the South the Cape of Van Dieman't 
Land, would not aenaibly diifer from one drawn to the latitude 
9f4Xfit to the fame longitude; yet it must be allowed, that a 
ship will be four degrees nearer to Port Jackson in the latter 
■ituation than it would be in the former. But there is, perhaps, 



a greater advantage to be gained by making a passage through 
the strait than the mere saving of four degrees of latitude 
along the coast The mi^or part of the ships that have arrived 
at Port Jackson have met with N. E. winds, on opening the sea 
round the South Cape and Cape Pillar, and have been «o much 
retarded by them, that a fourteen days' passage to the port is 
reckoned to be a fUr one, although the difference of latitude is 
but tea denees, and the most prevailing winds at the latter 
place are from S. £. to 0. in summer, and from W.S.W. to 8. 



It; by going through Bass Strait, thMe N. E. winds 
can be avoided, which in many cases would probably be the 
case, there is no doubt bnt a week or more would be gained by 
it; and the expense, with the wear and tear of a ship for one 
week, are objects to most owners, more especially when 
freighted with convicts by the run. 
• This strait likewise presents another adjutage. From the 



prevalence of the N.E. and easterly winds off tlie South Cape, 
many suppose that a passage may be made ftt)m thence to the 
westward, either to the Cape|of Good Hope, or to Indta; but 



the Ua of the great unknown bight between the South Cape 
oftiOwen'sLand, lying ii> about 35<> south ^and lldf* east, has 
hitherto prevented the trial being made. Now, the strait re- 
moves a part of thia danger, by presenting a certain place of 
retreat, should a gale oppose itself to the ship in the first part 
of the essay ; and shoold the wind oome at S.W. she need not 
ftar making a good stretch to the WJS.W. ; which course, if 
SMde good, is within a few degrees of going clear of all. 
There Is, besidea, King George tlie Third's Sound, diaooveied 

* It is singular that govemmeBt are not more deairoos of 
vnddag their settleoMnts rather to the north, than the south of 
rut Jackson. The soil and climate woold probabhr improve, 
in the latitndo nearer the equator; andsetttoaMBtik that po* 
" ■taopfndlsacskiiiiw, . , 



by Captain VaBoottver,aitQate ia Ike Istitads of 99^Qy seefr 
and ionritudo 118° IS' east ; and it is to be hoped, that afar 
years will disclose many others upon the ooo^t, aa well ss tks 
confirmation or ftitility of the eomeeture, that a still brnr 
than Baas Strait dismembers New Holland.'— (pp. 1981 1991) 

We learn Arom a note subjoined to this' passsse, 
that, in order to verify or refute this coniectQre.of Uie 
existence of other important inlets on the west coast 
of New Holland, Captain Flinders has sailed with ivo 
ship» under his command, and is said to be accompa. 
nied by several professional men of considerable abi. 
Uty. 

Such are the most important contents of Mr. Col. 
ling's book, the style of which we very much approTc, 
because it appears to be written by himself ; and we 
must repeat again, that nothiiU[ can be more injurioos 
to the opinion the public will form of the authenticity 
of a book of this kmd. than the sospicfoo that it has 
been tricked out rjnd embellishea by other hands. 
Such men, to be sure have existed ai Julius Cesar; 
but, in general, a correct and elegant style is hsnily 
attainable by those who have passed their Mves in ac- 
tion ; and no one has such a pedantic love of good 
writing, as to prefer mendacious finery to rough and 
ungrammatical truth. The events which Mr. CoUins's 
book records, we have read with great interest. There 
is a charm in thus seeinc villages, and churches, and 
farms, rising from a wilderness, where civilized man 
has never set his foot since the creation of the world. 
The contrast between fertility and barrenness^ popo- 
lation and solitude, activity and indolence, nils tiie 
mind with the pleasing images of happiness and in- 
crease. Man seems to move in his proper sphere, 
while he is thus dedicating the powers of his iniDd 
and body to reap those rewards which the boonttfal 
author of all things has assigned to his industry, ^'ei• 
ther is it any common enjoyment to turn for a while 
from the memory of those distractions which have so 
recently agitated the Old World, and to reflect, that 
its very horrors and crimes may have thus prepared a 
long era of opulence and peaee for a people yet in- 
volved in the womb of time. 



WITTMANnS TRAVELS. (EniravsaH Review, 
1805.) 

TrmuiU m TW&sy, Ada Jftnor, «nd Sinia, ire mi imlt 
Egypt. By William Wittmu, BI. D. ISKL London. PliiU 
lips. 

Dm. WiTTKAN was sent abroad with the military 
mission to Turkey, towards the spring of 1799, and re- 
mained attached to it during its residence in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople^ its march through 
the desert, and its short operations in Egypt. Tne 
military mission, consisting of General Koehler, snd 
some officers ana privates of the artillery and engi- 
neers, amounting on the whole to seventy, were as- 
sembled at Constantinople, June 1799, which they left . 
in the same month of the following year, joined the 
grand vizier at Jaffa in July, and entered Egypt with 
the Turks in April, 1801. After the military open- 
tions were concluded there. Dr. Wittman retuned 
home by Constantinople, Vienna, &c. 

The travels are written in the shape of a ieurasl, 
which begins and concludes with the events which we 
have just mentioned. It is obvious that the ronte 
described by Dr. Wittman is not new : he couM make 
no cursory and superficial observations upon the people 
whom he saw, or the countries through which be 
nasse<L with which the public are not already fami- 
liar. If his travels were to possess any merit at all, 
Uiey were to derive that merit from accurate physical 
researches, from copious information on the state of 
medicine, surgery, and disease in Turkey ; and abore 
all, perhane, from gratifying the natknal curiositj 
which all inquiring mmds must feel upon the natoie of 
the plague, and the indications of cure. Dr. Wittman, 
t0O| was passing over the same ground trodden by 
Bonaparte in his Syrian expedition, and had an ample 
opportunity of inquiring its probable object, and the 
probable tucoeas which (but for the heroic defence of 
Aa»)|inii^liaTe«ltaiidadU; h« was oi the ttsatn 
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of Bonaparte's impated crimes, as veU as his noto- 
rious defeat ; and might* have brought us back, not 
anile conjecture, but sound evidence of events which 
must determine hift character, who may determine 
our late. We should have been happy also to have 
found in the travels of Dr. Wittman a fiill account of 
the tactics and mansuvres of the Turkish army ; and 
this it would not have been difficult to have obtained 
through the medium of his military companions. 
Such appear to us to be the subjects, from an able 
discussion of which. Dr. Wittman might have derived 
considerable reputation, by gratifying the ardour oi 
temporary curiosity, and adding to the stock of per- 
manent knowledge. 

Upon opening Dr. Wittman's book, we turned with 
a considerable degree of Interest, to the subject of 
Jaffa ; and to do justice to the doctor, we shall quote 
all that he has said upon the subject of Bonapute's 
conduct at this place. 

' Aft^r m broaeh bad been efibetadf the French troops storm- 
ed and carried the place. It was probably owing U> the obsti- 
nate defence made by the Turks, that the French commander- 
in-chief was induced to f^ve orders for the horrid massacre 
which socceeded. Four thousand of the wretched inhabitants 
who hftd surrendered, and who had in vain implored the mercy 
of their con<|uerors^ere, together with a part of the late 
Turkish garrison of El-Arish, (amounting, it has been said, to 
five or six hundred,) dragged out in cold blood,>bifr da^t tJUr 
tk£ French had obUmudpontuion ofJaca^ to the sand liiJls, 
about a league distant, in the way to Gaza, and there most in- 
humanly put to death. I have seen the skeletons of these un- 
fortunate rictinu, which lie scattered over the hills ; a modem 



Golgotha, which remains a lasting disgrace to a nation calling 
itself civilized. It would give pleasure to the author of this 
work, as well as to every liberal mind, to hear these facts con- 



tradicted on substantial evidence. Indeed, I am sorry to add, 
that the charge of cruelty against the French general doea not 
rest here. It having been reported, that, praviously to the re- 
treat <^ the French army Irom Syria, their commander-in- 
chief had ordered all the French sick at Jaffa to be poisoned, 
I was led to make the inquiry to which every one who should 
have visited the spot would naturally have been directed, re- 
specting an act of such singular, and,^ it should seem, wanton 
inhumanity. It. concerns me to have to state, not only that 
such a circumstance was positively asserted to have happened, 
but that, while in Egypt, on individual was pointed out to ns^ 
as baviiig been the executioner of these diabolical commands.' 
.136.) 



V^ow, in this passage. Dr. Wittman offers no other 
evidence whatever of the massacre, than that he had 
se^n the skeletons scattered over the lulls, and that 
the fact was universally believed. But how does Dr. 
Wittman know what skeletons those were which he 
saw? An oriental camp, affected by the plague, 
leaves as many skeletons behind it as a massacre. 
And though the Turks bury their dead, the doctor 
complains of the very little depth at which they are 
interred ; so that jackals, hi^h winds and a sandy 
soil, might, with great fhcility, undo the work of 
Turkish sextons. Let any one read Dr. Wittman's 
account of the camp near Jaffa, where the Turks re- 
mained so long in company with the military mission, 
and he ^ill immediately perceive that, a year after 
their departure, it might have been mistaken, with 
great ease for the scene of a massacre. Tlie spot 
which Dr. Wittman saw might have been the spot 
where a battle had been fought. In the turbulent 
stt^te of Syria, apd amidst the variety of its barbarous 
inhabitants, can it be imagined tnat every bloody 
battle, with its precise limits and circumspection, is 
accurately committed to tradition, and. faithfully re- 
ported to inquirers ? Besides, why scattered among 
nilis ? If 5000 men were marched out to a convenient 
spot and massacred, their remains would be heaped 
up in a small space, a mountain of the murdere^ a 
vast bridge of oones and rottenness. As the doctor 
has described the bone scenery, it has much more tho 
appearance of a battle and pursuit than of a massacre. 
Auer all, this gentleman lay eight months under the 
walls of Jaffa ; whence comes it he has given us no 
better evidence ? Were 5000 men murdered in cold 
hlood by a division of the French army, a year before, 
and did no man remain in Jaffa, who said. I saw it 
done — I was present when they were marched out^ 
I want the naxt day , and saw the scarcely dead bodies 
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of the vicUms? If Dr. Wlttmaa rsoelTed any toeh 

evidence, why did he not bring it forward? If he navar 
inquired for such • evidence, hov is he qualifisd to 
wnte upon the subject ? If he inquired for it and 
could not find it, how is the fact credible? 

This author cannot make the same excuse as Sir 
Robert Wilson, for the suppression of his evidence, as 
there could be no probability that Bonaparte would 
wreak his vengeance upon Solimaa, Aga, Mustapha 
Cawn, Sidi Mahomet, or any given Turks, upon whose 
positive evidence Dr. Wittman might have rested his 
accusation. Two such wicked acts as the poisoning 
and the massacre, have not been committed within 
the memory of man j — ^within the same memory, no 
such extraordinary person has appeared, as he wno is 
said to have committed them ; and yet, though their 
commission must have been public, no one has yet 
said, Vidi ego. The accusation still rests upon hear- 
say. 

At the same time, widely disseminated as this ac- 
cusation has been over Europe, it iaextraordinary that 
it has not been contradicted in print: and, though Sir 
Robert Wilson's book must have been read in France, 
that no officer of the division of Bon has come forward 
in vindication of a criminal who could repay incredu- 
lity so well. General Andreossi. who was with the 
First Consul in Syria, treats the accusations as con- 
temptible fhlsehoods. But though we are convinced 
he is a man of character, his evidence has certainly 
less weight, as he may have been speaking in the mask 
of diplomacy. As to the ffeneral circulation of the re- 
port, he must think much higher of the sagacity of 
multitudes than we do, who would convert this into a 
reason of belief. Whoever thinks it so easy to get at 
truth in the midst of passion, should read tne various 
histories of the recent rebeUion in Ireland ; or he may, 
if he chooses, believe, with thousands of worthy 
Frenchmen, that the infernaU was planned by Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Melville. As for us, we will state what 
ap^ars to us to be the truth, should it even chance 
to justify a man in whose metime Europe can know 
neither happiness nor peace. 

The story of the poisoning is given by Dr. Wittman 
precisely in the same desultory manner as that of the 
massacre. * An individual was pointed out to us as 
the executioner of these diabohcal commands.' By 
how many persons was he pointed out as the execu- 
tioner ? by persons of what authority ? and of what 
credulity f Was it asserted from personal knowledge, 
or merely IVom rumour ? Whence comes it that such 
an agent, after the flight of his employer, was not 
driven away by the general indip:nation of the army ? 
If Dr. Wittman had combined this species of informa- 
tion, with his stories, his conduct would have been 
more just, and his accusations would have carried 
greater weight. At present, when he, who had the 
opportunity of telling us so much, has told us so little, 
we are rather less mdined to believe than we were 
before. We do not say these accusations, are not 
true, but that Dr. Wittman has not proved them to 
be true. 

Dr. Wittman did not see more than two cases of 
plague: he has given both of them at full length. 
The symptoms were, thirst, headache, vertigo, pains 
in the limbs, bilious vomitings, and painfhl tumours in 
the groins. The means of cure adopted were, to ew 
cuate the prims vise ; to give diluting and refireshinff 
drinks ; to expel the redundant bile by emetics ; and 
to assuage the pain in the groin by fomentations and 
anodynes ; botn cases proved fatal. In one of the 
cases, the friction with warm oil was tried in vain ; 
but it was thought useful in the prevention of plague : 
the immediate effect produced was, to throw the per- 
son rubbed into a very copious perspiration. A patient 
in typhus, who was given over, recovered after this 
discipline was adminutered. 

The boldness and enterprise of medical men are 
quite as striking as the courage displayed in battle, 
and evince how much the power of encountering dan* 
ger depends upon habit. Many a military veteran 
would tremble to feed upon pQs ; to sleep m sheets 
running with water ; or to draw up the breath of fever- 
ish patients. Dr. White might not, perhaps, hvn 
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marched up to m battery irtth great alacrity ; bat I>r. 
Whitei in the year 1801, inoculated himeelf in the 
arms, with recent matter taken firom the bubo of a pes- 
tiferous patient, and rubbed the same matter upon dif- 
ferent parts of his body. With somewhat less of cou- 
rage, and more of injustice, he wrapt his Arab servant 
in the bed of a person just dead of the plague. The 
doctor died: and the doctor's man (perhaps to prove 
his master's theory, that the plague was not conta. 
gious), ran away The bravery of our naval officers 
never produced anything superior to this therapeutic 
heroism of the doctor'a 

Dr. Wittman has a chapter which he calls An HiOo- 
Hud Journal of the Plague ; but the information 
which it contains amounts to nothing at all. He con- 
fesses that he has had no experience m the complaint ; 
that he has no remedy to offer for iu care, and no 
theory for its cause .^ The treatment of the minor 
plague of Egypt, ophthalmia, was precisely the method 
common in this country ; and was generally attended 
with success, where tne remedies were applied in 
time. 

Nothing can be conceived more dreadful than was 
the situation of the military mission in the Turldsh 
camp ; exposed to a mutinous Turkish soldiery, to in- 
fection, famine, and a scene of the most abominable 
filth and putrefaction ; and this they endured for a 
year and a half, with the patience of apostles of peace, 
rather than war. Their occupation was to teach dis- 
eased barbarians, who despised them, and thought it 
no small favour tnat they should be permitted to exist 
in their neighbourhood. They had to witness the cru- 
elties of despotism, and the passions of armed and ig- 
norant multitudes ; and all tois embellished with the 
fair probability of being swept off, in some grand en- 
gagement, by the superior tactics and activity of the 
enemy to wnom the Turks were opposed. To the 
filth, irregularity, and tumult of a Turkish camp, as it 
appeared to the British officers in 1800, it is curious to 
oppose the picture of one drawn by Busbe^uius in the 
middle of the sixteenth century : Turcse in proximis 
campis tendebant j cum vero in eo loco trlbus mensi- 
bus vixerim, fuit mihi facultas videndorum ipsorum 
castrorum, et cognoscends aliqua ex parte discipline ; 
qua de re nisi pauca attingam, habeas fortasse quod 
me accuses. Sumpto habitu dhristianis hominibus in 
nils locis usitato, cum uno aut altero comite quacun- 
que vagabar ignotus : primum videbam summo ordine 
cujusque corporis milites suis locis distribulos, et, 
quod vix credal, qui nostratis militia* consuetudinum 
novit, summum erat ubique silcntium, summa quies, 
rixa nulla, nullum cujusquam insolens factum ; sed ne 
nox quidcm aut vitulatio per lasciviam aut ebrietatem 
emissa. Ad hac summa mundtfies, nulla aterquiliniay 
nulla purgamentay nihil quod oculos aut nares offende- 
ret. Quicquid est hujusmodi, aut defodiunt Turcse, 
aut procul i. conspectu submovent. Sed nee uUas 
compotationes aut convivia, nullum alese genus, mag- 
num nostratis militiaB flagitium, videre erat: nulla 
Insoriarum chartarum, neque tesserarum damna norunt 
TurcsB.'— iltigcrt BwbequU, Ejnst. 3. p. 187. Hano- 
via. 1622. There is at present, in the Turkish ar- 
my, a curious mixture of the severest despotism in the 
commander, and the most rebellious insolence in the 
soldier. When the soldier misbehaves, the vizier 
cuts his head off, and places it under his arm. When 
the soldier is dissatisfied with the vizier, he fires his 
ball through his tent, and admonishes him, by these 
messengers, to a more pleasant exercise of his au- 
thority. That such severe punishments should not 
confer a more powerful authority, and give birth to a 
better discipline, is less extraordinary, if we reflect, 
that we hear only that the punishments are severe, 
not that they are steady, and that they are just ; for, 
if the Turkish soldiers were always punished with the 
same severity when they were in fault, and never but 
then,itisnotinhuman nature to suppose, that the 
Turldsn army would long remain in as contemptible a 
state as it now is. But the government soon learn to 

* One fact mentioned by Dr. Wittasni appears to be cu- 
rkras ^-that Constantinople was nesrly free from plague, 
dning the inteirttption of its communkation with Egypt. 



I distinguish between syvtematic energy, and the ex. 
cesses of casual and capricious cruelty ; tlie one ava 
them into submission, the other rouses ttiem to »• 
venge. 

Dr. Wittman, in his chapter on the Turkish amy, 
attributes much of its degradation to the altered sute 
of the corps of Janissaries ; the original constiiutioe 
of which corps was certainly both curious and wise. 
The children of Christians made prisoners in the pre- 
datory incursions of the Turks, or procured in any 
other manner, were exposed in the public market5 of 
Constantinople. Any farmer or artificer was at liber* 
ty to take one into his service, contracting with ;or. 
emment to produce him again when he should be vast- 
ed : and in the mean time to feed and clothe him, and 
to educate him to such works of labour as are cdcu- 
lated to strengthen the body. As the Janissaries 
were killed off, the government drew upon this slock 
of hardy orphans for its levies ; who, instead of hang- 
ing upon weeping parents at their departare, came 
eagerly to the camp, as the situation wnich they bad 
always been taught to look upon as the theatre of 
their future glory, and towards which all their pas- 
sions and affections had been bent, from their earliest 
J rears. Arrived at the camp, they received at first 
ow pay, and performed menial offices for the little di- 
vision of Janissaries to which they were attached: 
' Ad Gianizaros rescriptus prime meret menstruo sti- 
nendio, paulo plus minus, unius ducati cum dimidio. 
Id enim militi novitio, et rudi satis esse censent. 8ed 
tamen ne quid victus necessitati desit, cum ea decnria, 
in cujus contuemium adscitus est, giutis cibum cupit, 
e4 conditione, ut in culini reliqoque ministerio ei d^ 
curiae serviat ; usum armorum adeptus tyro, cnedom 
tamen suis contubemalibus honore neoue stipendiopar 
unamin sol& virtute, se ilhs sequanai, spem babet: 
utpote si militise quee prima se obtulerit, tale specimen 
wi dederit, ut dignus judlcetur, <^ui tyrocinio exemplus, 
hoDoris gradn et stipendii maenitudme, reliquis Giani- 
zaris par habeatur. Qu& quidem spe plerique tyroue$ 
impulsi, multa prteclare audent, et fortitudine cum ve- 
teranls ccriBsit.—'BushequiuSj De Re Mil. eont. Tut(. 
Instil. Consilium.* The same author observes, tbst 
there was no rank or dignity in the Turkish army, to 
which a common Janissary might not arrive, by hh 
courage or his capacity. This last is a most powerful 
motive to exertion, ana is, perhaps, one leadmg ca|M 
of the superiority of the French arms. Ancient qov 
emments promote, from numberless cansesi whicii 
ought to have no concern with promotion : reTolutioo- 
ary governments, and military despotisms, can makf 
generals of persons fit to be generals : to enable there 
to be unjust m all other instances, they are forced to 
be just in this. What, in fact, are the sultans and pa- 
chas of Paris, but Janissaries raised from the ranks' 
At present, the Janissaries are procured fVom the low- 
est of the people, and the spirit of the corps is enpo- 
rated. The low state of their armies is in some de- 
gree imputable to this ; but the principal reason why 
the Turks are no longer as powerful as they were i*, 
that they are no longer enthusiasts, and that the war 
is now become more a business of science than of per- 
sonal courage. 

The person of the greatest abilities in theTurki* 
empire is the capitan pacha ; he has disciplined some 
ships and regiments in the European fashion, and 
would, if he were well seconded, bring about some im- 
portant reforms in the Turkish empire. But what is 
oecome of all the reforms of the famous Gazi Hassan' 
The blaze of partial talents is soon extinguish^d- 
Never was there so great a prospect of improvemfot 
as that aflbrded by the exertions of this celebrated 
man, who, in spite of the ridicule thrown upon him by 
Baron de Tott, was such a man as the Turks cannflt 
expect to see again once in a century. He had the 
whole power of the Turkish empire at his dxpo$sl for 
fifteen years ; and, after repeated efforts to improve 

* This is a very spirited appeal to hi« countrymen on the 
tremendous power of the Turks ; and, with thcsub«tJi\ition 
of France for Turkey, is so applicable to the prwent timet, 
that it might be spoken in Parliament with great effect. 
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cable. Tho celebrated BonneTal, in bie time, and De 
Tott tince, made the same attempt with the same mc- 
oees. They are not to be taught ; and six months after 
his death, every thing the present capitan pacha baa 
done will be immediately palled to piecea. The pre- 
aent grand vizier is a man of no ability. There are 
some very entertaining instances of his gross igno- 
rance cited in the 133d pose ot the Travels. Upon the 
news being communicated to him that the earth was 
round, he observed that this could not be the case ; 
for the people and the objects on the other side would 
in that case fall off; and that the earth could not 
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to Constantinople, histead of proceedhig to the capit* 
aly would be earned to London, or elsewhere. We 
cannot end this article without confessing with great 
pleasare the entertainment we have received ttom the 
worlE which occasions it. It is an excellent lounging* 
book, full of pleasant details, never wearing by pro- 
lixity, or offending by presumption, and is apparently 
the production of a respectable worthy man. So far 
we can conscientiously recommend it to the public ; 
for any thing else, 

Non ouivis hemini contlngit sdire, kckckc 
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CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 

A Speech at a Mailing €f the CUrgjf of the Archdeacon^ 
ry of the Eaet Riding of Yorkshire^ hdd at Beverley f 
in that Ridingy on Monday. AprU 11, 1825,/or the 
Ptayoee of PttiHoning Parliament, 4c.* 

Mn. ▲nciii>EACOir,_It is very disagreeable to me 
to differ from so many worthy and respectable clergy- 
men here assembled, and not only to differ from them. 
but, I am afraid, to stand alone among ihcm. I would 
much rather vote in majorities, and join in this, or any 
other political chorus, than to stand unassisted and 
alone, as I am now doing. I dislike such meetings for 
such purposes— I wish f could reconcile it to my con- 
science to stay away from them, and to my tempera- 
ment to be silent at them ; but if they are callod by 
others, I deem it right to attend— il' I attend I must 
say what I tlunk. If it is unwise in us to meet in ta- 
-vems to discuss political subjects, the fault is not 
mine, fer I should never think of calling such a meet- 
ing. If the subject is trite, no blame is imputable to 
me : it is as dull to me to handle such subjects, as it is 
to you to hear them. The customary promise on the 
threshold of an inn is good entertamment for man 
and horscv— If there is any truth in anv part of this 
sentence at the Tiger, at Beverley, our horses at this 
moment must certainly be in a state of much greater 
enjoyment than the masters who rode them. 

It will be some amusement, however, to this meet- 
ing, to observe the schism which this question has oc- 
casioned in my own parish of Londesboroueh. My 
excelieat and respectable curate, Mr. Milestones, 
alarmed at the effect of the pope upon the East Rid- 
ing, has come here to oppose me, aula there he stands, 
breathing war and vengeance on the Vatican. We had 
some previous conversation on this subject, and, in im- 
iution of our superiors, we agreed not to moke it a 
cabinet questioo. — Mr. Milestones, indeed, with that 
delicacy and propriety which belong to his character, 
expressed some scruples upon the propriety of votine 
against his rector, but I insisted he should come and 
TOte against me. I assured him nothing would give 
me more pain than to think I had prevented in any 
man, the free assertion of honest opinions. That such 
conduct, on his part, instead of causing jealousy and 

• I was left at this meeting in a minority of one. A poor 
clergyman whispered to me. tat he was quite of my way 
of thinking, bat had siae ehiUraB. 1 begfed be would remain 



animosity between us, could not. and woold not Ihil to 
increase my regard and respect tor him. 

I beg leave, sir, before I proceed on this subject, to 
state what I mean by Catholic emancpation. I mean 
eligibility of Catholics to all civil offices, with the usu- 
al exceptions introduced into all bills— jealous safe- 
guards Tor the preservation of the Protestant church, 
and for the regulation of the intercourse with Rome— 
and, lastly, provision for the Catholic clergy. 

I object, ur, to the law as it stands at present, be- 
cause it is impolitic, and because it is imjust. It is 
impolitic, because it exposes this country to the great- 
est danger in time of war. Can you believe, sir, can 
any man of the most ordinary turn for observation, be- 
lieve, that the monarchs of Europe mean to leave this 
country in the quiet possession of the high station 
which It at present holds ? Is it not obvious that a war 
is coming on between the govemmenu of law and the 

S)vemments of despotism T— that the weak and totter- 
g race of the Bourbons will (whatever our wishes 
may be) be compelled to gratify the wouuded vanity 
of tne French, by plunging them into a war with Eng- 
land. Alreadythey are pitying the Irish people, as 
you pity the West Indian slaves— already they are 
openmff colleges for the reception of Irish priests?^ 
Will they wsdt for your tardy wisdom and reluctant 
libendity ? Is not the present state of Ireland a pre- 
mium upon early invasion ? Does it not hold out the 
most alluring invitation to your enemies to begin ? And 
if the flag ofany hostile power in Eurone is unfurled in 
that unhappy country, is there one Irish peasant who 
vrill not hasten to join it ?— and not only the peasantry, 
sir; the peasantry begin those thinffs. but the peasantry 
do not end them — ^they are soon jomed by an order a 
little above them— ana then, after a trifling success, a 
still superior class think it worth while to try the risk: 
men are hurried into a rebellion, as the oxen were 
pulled into the cave of Cacus— Uil foremost. The 
mob first, who have nothing to lose but their lives, of 
which every Irishman has nine— then comes tho shop- 
keeper—then the parish priest— then tho vicar-general 
—then Dr. Doyle, and, lastly, Daniel O'Connell. But 
if the French were to malce the same blunders respect* 
ing Ireland as Napoleon committed, if wind and wea- 
ther preserved Ireland for you a second time, still all 
your resources would be crippled by watching Ire- 
land. The force employed for this mignt liberate Spain 
and Portugaliprotect India, or accomplish any groat 
purpose of offence or defence. 

War, sir, seems to be almost as natural a state to 
manUnd as peace ; but if yon could hope to eicipe 
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gions committee for the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
and so extremely desirous are they of preserving tlu 
strictest impartiality, that they have chosen a Jew foT 
their secretary. Their conduct has been unimpeachs- 
hie and unimpeacbed ; the two sects are at peace vitfa 
each other ; and the doctrine, that no I'aith is kept whL 
heretics, would, I assure you, be very little credited ai 
Amsterdam or the Hague, cities as essentially Proles. 
tant as the town of Beverley. 

Wretched is our condition, and still more wretcbed 
the condition of Irehmd, if the Catholic does not ret- 
pect his oath. He serves on grand and petty juries b 
Doth countries; we trust our lives, our liberties, ano 
our properties, to his conscientous reverence of ai 
oath, and yet. when it suits the purposes of party tr 
bring forth this argument, we say ne has no respect for 
oaths* The right to a landed estate of 30002. per an- 
num was decided last week, in York, by a jury, the 
foreman of which was a Catholic ; does any homan be- 
inr harbour a thought, that this gentleman, whom «€ 
alllmow and respect, would, under any circumstances, 
have thought more lightly of the obligation of an oaih, 
than his Protestant brethren of the hot ? We all di&. 
believe these arguments of Mr. A. the Catholic, and 
of Mr. B. the Catholic ; but we believe tbem of Catho- 
ics in general, of the abstract Catholics, of the Catho- 
lic of uie Tiger Inn, at Beverley, the formidable un- 
known Catholic, that is so apt to haunt our clerical 
meetings. 

I observe that some gentlemen who argue this ques- 
tion, are very bold about other offices, but very jealous 
lest Catholic gentlemen should become justices of ihe 
peace. If this jealousy is justifiable anywhere, it is 
justifiable in Ireland, where some of the best and most 
respectable magistrates are Catholics. 

It is not true that the Roman Catholic religion is 
what it was. I meet that assertion with a plump de- 
nial. The pope does not dethrone kings, nor give 
away kingdoms, does not extort money, has given up, 
in some instances, the nomination of bishops to CatL- 
olic piinees, in some, I believe, to Protestant princes : 
Protestant worship is now carried on at Rome. In 
the Low Countries, the seat of the Duke of Alva's 
cruelties, the Catholic toleiates the Protestant, and 
sits with him in the same Parliament — the same in 
Hungary— the same in France. The first use which 
even the Spanirii people made of their ephemeral lib 
erty, was to destroy the Inouisitlon. It was destroyed 
also by Uie mob at Portugal. I am so far from think- 
ing the Catholic not to be more tolerant than be 
was, that I am much afVaid the En^^Ush, who gave the 
first lesson of toleration to mankmd, will very soon 
have a great deal to learn from their pupils. 

Some men quarrel with the Catholics, because their 
language was violent in the Association ; but a groan 
or two, sir, after two hundred years of incessant tyran- 
ny, may surely be forgiven. A few warm phrases to 
compensate the lesal massacre of a million of Irish- 
men are not unworthy of our pardon. All this hardly 
deserves the eternal incapacity of holding civil offices. 
Then they quarrel with the Bible Society ; in other 
words, they vindicate that ancient tenet of their cbmch, 
that the Scriptures are not to be left to the nngoided 
judgment of the laity. The objection to Cathoucs is, 
that they did what Catholics ought to do — and do not 
many prelates of our church object to the Bible Socie- 
ty, and contend that the Scriptures ought not to be cir- 
culated without the comment of the Prayer Book and 
the Articles ? If they arc right, the Catholics are not 
wrong; and if the Catholics are wrong, they are in 
suth good company, that we ought to respect their 
errors. 

Why not pay their deigy ? the Presbyterian deny 
in the north of Ireland are paid by the state ; tibe 
Catholic clergy of Canada are provided for : the priests 
of the Hindoos are, I believe, m some of their temples, 
paid by the Company. You must surely admit, that 
the Catholic religion (the religion ot two-thirds of Ea- 
rope,) is better Uian no religion. I do not regret that 
th^MOiMeiiPdttthftdMnfatoiottheprttgfi, lui 



What man will carry his industry and his capital into 
ft country where his yard measure is a sword, hia 
pounce-boi a powder-flask, and his ledger a return of 
Killed and wounded? Where a cat will get, there I 
know a cot ton-spizmer wUl penetrate ; but let these gen- 
tlemen wait till a few of their factories have been burned 
down, tm one or two respectable merchants of Man- 
chester have been carded and till they have seen the 
cravatists hanging the shanavists in cotton twist. In 
the present fervour for spinning, ourang-outangs, sir, 
would be employed to spin, if they could be found in 
sufficient quantities ; but miserably will those reason- 
ers be dkappointed who repose upon cotton — ^notupon 
justice — and who imasine this great question can be 
put aside, because a few hundred Irish spinners are 
gaining a morsel of bread by the overflowing industry 
of the English market. 

But what riffht have you to continue these rules, sir^ 
these laws of exclusion? What necessity can you 
show for it ? Is the reigning monarch a concealed 
Catholic ? — Is his successor an open one ? — Is there a 
disputed succesiion ? — Is there a Catholic pretender ? 
If some of these circumstances are said to have justi- 
fied the introduction, and others the continuation of 
these measures, why does not the disappearanee of all 
these circumstances justify the repeal of the restric- 
tions? If you must be unjust-^if it is a luxury you 
cannot live without-^reserve your injustice for the 
weak, and not for the strong— -persecute the Unitari- 
ans, muzzle the Ranters, be unjust to a few thousand 
sectaries, not to six miliions-^igalvanize a frog, don't 
galvanize a tiger. 

If you go into a parsonage-house m the country', Mr. 
Archdeacon, you see sometimes a style and fashion of 
ftainiture which does very well for us, but which has 
had its day in London. U is seen in London no more ; 
it is banished to the provinces ; Arom the sentlemen's 
houses of the provinces these pieces of furniture, as 
soon as they arc discovered to be unfashionable, des- 
cend to the ftirm-houses, then to cottages, then to the 
faggot-heap, then to the dung-hill. As it is with fur- 
niture, so is it with arguments. I hear at country 
meetings many arguments against the Catholics which 
are never heard in London ; their London existence is 
over — they are only to be met with in the provinces, 
and there they are fast hastening down, with clumsy 
chairs and ill-fashioned sofas, to another order of men. 
But, sir, as they are not yet gone where I am sure they 
are going, I shall endeavour to point out their defects, 
and to accelerate their descent. 

Many genUemen now assembled at the Tiger Inn, 
at Beverley, beUeve that the Catholics do not keep 
faith with heretics ; these gentlemen ought to know 
that Mr. Pitt put this very question to six of the lead- 
ing Catholic universities in Europe. He inquires) of 
them whether this tenet did or did not constitute any 
part of the Catholic faith. The question received from 
these universities the most decided negative ; they de- 
nied that such doctrine formed any part of the creed 
of Catholics. Such doctrine, sir, is aenicd upon oath, 
in the bill now pending in Parliament, a copy of which 
I hold in my hand. The denial of such a doctrine upon 
oath is the only means by which a Catholic can relieve 
himself ftoro his present incapacities. If a Catholic, 
thereforefore, sir, wUl not take the oath, he is not re- 
lieved, and remains where you wish him to remain ; if 
he does take the oath, you are safe from this peril ; if 
he has no scruple about oaths, of what consequence is 
it whether this bill passes, the very object of which is 
to relieve him f^om oaths f Look at the fact, sir. Do 
the Protestant cantons of Switzerland, living under the 
tame state with the Catholic cantons, complain that 
no faith is kept with heretics? Do not the Catholics 
and Protestants in the kingdom of the Netherlands 
meet in one common Parliament? Could they pursue 
a common purpose, have common friends, ana com- 
mon enemies, if there was a shadow of truth in this 
doctrine imputed to the Catholics ? The reUgious af- 
fldit of thia last kingdom are managed with the strict- 
wt impftnlattty to both aectol tea CathoUomd tea 
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th&t «o tsTsge a people ae the lower orden of by the union of the Iviefa Catholics. They taw fhal 
.ritfh are under the domiDion ot theiT priests ; for it is Catholic Ireland had discoTered her strength} and 
a step gained to place such beioffs under any iaflueacei I stretched out her limbsi and felt manly powers, and 
and the clergy are always the first civilize rs of man- called for manly treatment! and the House of Co; 
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kind. The insb are deserted by their natural aristo- 
cracy, and I should wish to make their priesthood res- 
peetable in their appearance, and easy in their circum- 
suuices. A government provision has produced the 
most important change in the opinions of the Presby- 
terian dergv of the north of Ireland, and has changed 
them from levellers and Jacobins into reasonable men ; 
it would not fail to improve most materially the politi- 
cal opinions of the Catholic priests, lliis cannot, 
however, be done, without the emancipation of the 
laity. No priest would dare to accept a salary from 
govempfient, unless this preliminary was settled. I am 
aware it would give to government a tremendous pow- 
er in tlmt country ; but I must choose the least of two 
evils. The great point, as the physicians say. in some 
diseases, is to resist ihe tendency to death. The great 
object of our day is to prevent the loss of Ireland, and 
ihe couseouent ruin ot England ; td obviate the ten- 
dency to death ; we will first keep the patient alive, 
and then dispute about his diet and his medicine. 

Suppose a law were passed, that no clergyman, who 
had ever held a liv6ig in the East Riding, could be 
made a bishop. Many gentlemen here (who have no 
hopes of ever being removed from their j>ari8hes) would 
fe^ the restriction of the law as a considerable degra- 
dation. We should soon be pointed at as a lower or^ 
der of clergymen. It would not be long before the 
common people would find some fortunate epithet for 
us, and it would not be long either before we should 
observe in our brethren of the north and west an air of 
superiority, which would aggravate not a little the jus- 
tice of the privation. Every man feels the insults 
thrown upon nis aute ; the insulted party falls lower, 
every body else becomes higher. There are heart- 
bummgs and recollections. Peace flies from that land. 
The volume of parliamentary evidence I have brought 
here is loaded with the testimony of Witnesses of all 
ranks and occupations, stating to the House of Com< 
mons the undoubted effects produced upon the lower 
order of Catholics by these disqualifying laws, and the 
lively interest they take m their removsi. I have sev. 
enteen quotations, sir, from this evidence, and am rea- 
dy to give aiay gentleman my references ; but I for- 
bear to read them, from compassion to my reverend 
brethren, who have trotted many miles to vote against 
\he pope, and who will trot back in the dark, if I at- 
tempt to throw additional light upon the subject. 

I nave, also, sir, a high-spirited class of gentlemen 
to deal with, who will do nothing fVom fear, who ad- 
mit the danger, but think it disgraceAil to act as if 
they feared it. There is a degree of fear, which de- 
stroys a man's faculties, renders him incapable of act^ 
Ing. and makes him ridiculous. There is another sort 
of (ear, which enables a man to foresee a coming evil, 
to measure it, to examine his powers of resistance, to 
balance the evil of submission against the evils of op- 
position or defeat, and if he thinks he must be ulti- 
mately overpowered, leads him to find a good escape 
in a good time. I can see no possible dis^ce in this 
sort of fear, and ui listenmg to its suggestions. Bui it 
is mere cant to say. that men will not be actuated by 
fear in such questions as these. Those who pretend 
not to fear now, would be the first to fear upon the 
approach of danger ; it is always the case vnth this 
distant valour. Most of the concessions which have 
been given to the Irish have been given to fear. 
Ireland would have been lost to this country, if the 
British legislature had not, with all the rapidity and 
precipitation of the truest panic, passed those acts 
whicn Ireland did not ask, but demanded in the time 
of her armed associations. I should not think a man 
brave, but road, who did not fear the treasons and re- 
bellions of Ireland in time of war. I should think 
him not dastardly, but consummately wise, who pro- 
vided against them in tune of peace. The Catholic 
question lam made a greater progress since the open- 
mg of this ParUament than I ever remember it to 
have made, uid it haa made that progress from 
Umx aloii«. The Hoiwe of Commoiis were astoniahed 



mons wisely and practically yielded to the mnova- 
tions of time, and the shifting attitude of human af- 
fairs. 

I admit the church, sir, to be in great danger. I 
am sure the state is so also. My remedy for these 
evils is, to enter into an alliance with the Irisb people 
—to conciliate the clergy, by giving them pensioni^^ 
to loyalize the laity, by putting them on a faoiinig 
with the Protestant. My remedy is the old one, ap- 

5 roved of from the beginning of the world, to lessen 
angers, by increasing friends, and appeasing ene 
mies. I think it most probable, that under this sys- 
tem of crown patronage, the clergy will be quiet. A 
Catholic layman, who finds all the honours of the 
state open to him. will not, I think, run into treason 
and rebellion— will not live with a rope about his 
neckj in order to turn our bishops out, and put his 
own m $ he may not, too, be of opinion that the utility 
of his bishop will be four times as great, because hu 
income is four times as large ; but whether he is or 
not, he will never endanger his sweet acres (large 
measure) for such questions as these. Anti-trinitari- 
an Dissenters bit in the House of Commons, whom we 
believe to be condemned to the punishments of ano- 
ther world.' There is no limit to the introduction of 
Dissenters into both houses^Dissenting Lords or Dis- 
senting €k>mmons. What mischief have Dissenters 
for this last century and a half plotted against the 
Church of England f The Catholic lord and the Ca- 
tholic gentleman (restored to their fair rights) will 
never join with levellers and Iconoclasts. You will 
find them defendine you hereafter against your Pro- 
testant enemies. The crosier in any hand, the mitre 
on any head, are more tolerable in the eyes of a Ca- 
tholic than dozological Barebones and tonsured Crom- 
weU. 

We preach to our congregations, sir, that a tree is 
known by its fhiits. By the fruits it produces I will 
iudge your system. What has it done for Ireland? 
New Zealand is emergins-^Otaheite is emerging—- 
Ireland is not emerging— she is still veiled in darkness 
— her children, safe under no law, live in the very sha- 
dow of death. Has your system of exclusion made Ire- 
land rich ? Has is made Ireland loyal ? Has it made 
Ireland free ? Has it made Ireland happy 7 How is 
the wealth of Ireland proved ? Is it by the naked, idle, 
sufiTering savages, who are slumbering on the mud floor 
of their cabins ? In what does the loyalty of Ireland 
consist? Is it in the eagerness with which they would 
range themselves under the hostile banner of any inva- 
der, for your destruction and for your distress f Is it 
liberty when men breathe and move among the bayo- 
nets of English soldiers? Is their happiness and 
their history any thing but such a tissue of murders, 
burnings, hanging, famhie, and disease, as never ex- 
isted before in the annals of the world? This is the 
system whiclK I am sure, with very different inten- 
tions, and different views of its effects, you are met 
this day to uphold. These are the dreadful conse- 
quences, which those laws your petition prays may 
be continued, have produced'^upon Ireland. From the 
principles of that system, from the cruelty of those 
laws, I turn, and turn with the homage of my whole 
heart, to that memorable proclamation which the 
head of our church — the present monarch of these 
realms — ^has lately made to liis hereditary dominions 
of Hanover—- TAu^ no man should 5e subjected to civU 
ineapacities on account of religious opinions. Sir, there 
have been many memorable things done in this reign. 
Hostile armies nave been destroyed ; fleets have been 
captured ; formidable combinations have been broken 
to pieces— Imt this sentiment, in the mouth of a king, 
deserves more than all glories and victories the notice 
of that historian who is destined to tell to future ages 
the deeds of the English people. I hope he will la- 
vish upon it every gem whifeh glitters m the cabhietof 
genius, and so uphold it to the world that it will be 
remembered when Waterloo is forgotteh, and when 
the &U of Pull if hkictod mU ten the amuvT «r 
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Great m it is, sir, tUi is not the only pleamire 
I haTe received in these latter days. I have seen, 
•within these few weeks, a degree of wisdom in <mr 
mercantile law, such superiority to vulgar prejudice, 
views so just ahd so profound, that it seemed to me as 
if I was reading the works of a speculative economist, 
father than the improvement of a practical politician, 
agreed to by a legislative assembly, and upon the eve 
of being carried into execution, for the benefit of a 
great people. Let who will be their master, I honour 
and upraise the ministers who have learnt such a les- 
son. I rejoice that I have lived to see such an im- 
provement in English afiairs — that the stubbom resis- 
tance to all improvements— the contempt of all scienti- 
fic reasoning, and the rigid adhesion to every stupid 
error which so long characterized the proceedings 
of this country, are fast giving way to better things, 
under better men, placed in better circumstances. 

I confess it is not without severe pain that, in the 
midst of all this expansion and improvement, I per- 
ceive that in our profession we are still calling for the 
same exclusion — still asking that the same fetters 
may be riveted on our fellow-creatures— still mistak- 
ing what constitutes the weakness and misfortune of 
the church, for that which contributes to its gloij^ its 
dignity, and its strength. 8ir, there are two petitions 
at this moment in this bouse, against two of the wis- 
est and best measures whicn ever came into the Bri- 
tish parliament, against the impending com law and 
against the Catholic emancipation — the one bill in- 
tended to increase the comforts, and the other to al- 
lay the bad passions of man. — Sir. I am not m a situ- 
ation of life to do much good, but I will take care that 
I will not willingly do any evi). The wealth of the 
riding should not tempt me to petition against either 
of tho&o bills. With tne com bill, I have nothing to 
do at this time. Of the Catholic emancipation biJi, I 
shall say, that it will be the foundation stone of a last- 
ing religious peace ; that it will give to Ireland not all 
that it wants, but what it most wants^ and without 
which UD other boon will be of any avail. 

When this bUl passes, it will 'be a signal to all the 
religious sects of that unhappy country to lay aside 
their mutual hatred, and to live in peace, as equal 
men should live under equal law — when this bill pass- 
es, the Orange flag will fall— when this bill passes, 
the Green flas: of the rebel will fall— when this bill 
passes, no other flag will fly in the laud of Erin than 
that flag which blends the lion with the harp— that 
flag which, wherever it does fly, is the sign of free- 
dom and of ioy — the only banner in Europe which 
floats over a limited king and a free people. 



SPEECH AT THE TAUNTON REFORM 
MEETING.* 

Mb. Baxuit, — This is the greatest measure which 
has ever been before Parliament in my time, and the 

* I was a aincere friend to reform ; I am ao atill. It was a 
great deal too violent— but tbe only justification is, that you 
cannot reform as you wish, by degrees ; you must avail your- 
self of the few opportunities that present themselves. The re- 
form carried, it became the business of every honest man to 
turn it to food, and to see that the people (drunk with their 
new power) did not ruin our ancient institutions. We have 
been in considerable danger, and that danger is not over. 
What alarms me most is the large price paid by both parties 
for popular Ihvour. The yeomanry were put down : nothing 
eonld be more grossly absurd — the people were rising up 
•gainst the poor laws, and such an excellent and permanent 
force was abolished because they were not deemed a proper 
force to deal with popular insurrections. You may just as 
well object to put oat a fire with pond water because pump 
water is better for the purpose: I say, put out the fire with 
tbe first water yon can get; but the truth is, radicals don't like 
armed yeomen: they have an ugly homicide appearance. 
Again, — a million of revenue is given up in the nonsensical 
penny-post scheme, to please my old, excellent, and universal- 
ly dissentient firiend, Noah Warburton. I admire the whig 
ministry, and think they have done more good things than afl 
the ministers since the Revolution; but these concessions 
are sad and naworthy marks of weakness, and fill reasoaable 
aMawithJnstalmB. AUditoMl^hiiitiikMiaMeiteoetiHy 



most pregnant with good or evil to the eoi mt ty; and 
thougn I seldom meddle with political meetings, I 
could not reconcile it to my conscience to be a^ent 
from this. 

Every year, for this half century, the question of 
reform has been pressing upon us, till it has swelled 
up at last into this great and awful combination ; so 
that ahnost every city and every borough in England 
are at this moment assembled for the same purpose, 
and are doing the same thing we are doing. It damps 
the ostentation of argument and mitigates the pain of 
doubt, to believe (as I believe) that the measure is 
inevitable; the consequences may be good or bad; 
but done it must be ; I defy the most determined 
enemy of popular influence, either now or a little time 
from now, to prevent a reform in Parliament. Some 
years ago, by timely concession, it might have been 
prevented, if members had been granted to Biiming- 
nam, Leeds and Manchester, and other great towns, as 
opportunities occurred, a spirit of conciliation would 
have been evinced, and the people might have been 
satisfied with a relbrm, whiui though remote wooM 
have been gradual ; but with the customarr blindness 
and insolence of human beings, the day of advernty 
was forgotten, the rapid improvement of the peopte 
was not noticed; the object of a certain class of poli- 
ticians was to please the court and to gratify their own 
arrogance by treating every attempt to expand the 
representation, and to increase the popular uiflaence, 
with every species of contempt and obloquy: the 
golden opportunity was lost ; and now proud fips must 
swallow bitter potions. 

The arguments and practices (as I remember to 
have heard Mr. HusUsson say), which did very well 
twenty years ago, wiU not do now. The people read 
too much, think too much, see too many newspapers, 
hear too many speeches, have their eyes too intensely 
fixed upon political events. But if it was possible to 
put ofi* parliamentary reform a week ago, is it poM'ible 
now ? When a monarch f whose amiable and popular 
manners h'ave, I verily believe, saved us from a revo- 
luion) approves the measure — when' a minister ot ex- 
alted character plans and fashions it — when a cabinet 
of such varied talent and disposition protects it — when 
such a body of the aristocracy vole for it — when the 
hundred-horse power of the press is labouring for it ; — 
who does not know, after this, (whatever be the deci- 
sion of the present Parliament) , that the meacnre is 
virtually carried— and that all the struggle between 
such annunciation of such a plan, and its completion, 
is tumult, disorder, disaffection, and (it may De) p<> 
liticslrum? 

An honourable member of the honourable house, 
much connected with this town, and once its represen- 
tative ^ seems to be amazingly surprised, and equally 
dissatisfied, at this combination of king, ministers, no 
bles, and people, against his opinion ; — like the gentle- 
man who came home from serving on a jury very much 
disconcerted, and complaining, he had met with eleven 
of the most obstinate jpeople he had ever seen in his 
life, whom he found it absolutely Impossible by the 
strongest arguments to bring overtohis way of thinking. 

They tell you gentlemen that you have grown rich 
and powerful with these rotten boroughs, and that it 
would be madness to part with them, or to alter a 
constitution which had produced such happv effects. 
There happens, gentlemen, to live near my parsonage 
a labouring man, of very superior character and under- 
standing to his fellow labourers ; and who has made 
such good use of that superiority, that he has saved 
what is (for his station in life) s very considerable 
sum of money, and if his existence is extended to th? 
common period, he will die rich. It happens, however 
that he is (and long has beeu) troubled with vicleni 
stomachic pabs, for which he has hitherto obtained 
no relief, and which really are the iMuie and torment 
of his life. Now if my excellent labourer were to send 

have become ministers upon principles of chivalry and f^- 
lautry; and the tories, too, for fear of the people, have b««Q 
much too quiet. There is only one principle of public coodact 
Do what fou tkink rifht, and take place andpowtr at am oca- 
dent Upon any other plan, ofllca is shabbmeas, labour, aad 
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fvr a ftplkSuk. and to eoDtult him mpecting Uiit 
malady, would it not be very singular language if our 
doctor were u» say to lam, ^ My good triend, you 
sorely will not be so laih as to attempt to get rid of 
these pains in your stomach. Have you not grown 
rich with these pains in your stomach f have you not 
risen under them from poverty to prosperity ? has not 
your situation, since you were first attacked, been im« 
proving every year ? You surely will not be so foolish 
and so mdiscreet as to part with the pains in your sto- 
mach ?* — Why, what would be the answer of the rus- 
tic to this nonsensical monition ? < Monster of rhu- 
barb \ (he would say) I am. not rich in consequence 
of the pains in my stomach, but in spite of the pains 
in my stomach; and I should have been ten times 
richer^ and fifty times happier, if I had never had any 
nains m my stomach at aU.' Gentlemen, these rotten 
Doroughs are your pains in the stomach*-and you 
would have been a much richer and greater people if 
you had never had them at all. Your wealth and your 
power have been owing, not to the debased and cor- 
rupted parts of the House of Commons, but to the ma- 
ny independent and honourable members whom it has 
always contained within its walls. If there had been 
a few more of these very valuable members for close 
boroughs, we should, I verily believe, have been by 
this tmie about as free as Denmark, Sweden, or the 
Germanized staif's of Italy. 

They tell you ot the few men of name and character 
who nave sai tor boroughs ; but nothing is said of those 
mean and aif oial men who are sent down every day 
by their aristocratic masters to continue unjust and 
unnecessary wars, to prevent inquiring into profligate 
expenditure, to take money out of your pockets, or to 
do any other bad or base thing which the minister of 
the day may require at their unclean hands. What 
mischief, it is asked, have these. boroughs done ? I 
believe there is not a day of your lives in which you 
are not suffering in all the taxed commodities of life 
from the accumulation of bad votes of bad men. But, 
Mr. Bailiff*^ if this loere otherwise ; if it really were a 
great political invention, that cities of 100,000 men 
ahouid have no representatives, becau&e those repre- 
aent&tives were wanted for political ditches, political 
walls, and political parks ; that the people should be 
bought andfsold like any other commodity ; that a re- 
tired merchant should be able to go into the market and 
bar ten shares in the government of twenty millions 
of his fellow subjects; yet can such asseverations be 
made openly before thejpeople? Wise men, men con- 
versant witE human affairs, may whisper such theo- 
ries to each other in retirement ; but can the people 
ever be taught that it is right they should be bought 
and sold ? Can the vehemence of eloquent democrats 
be met with such arguments and theories ? Can the 
doubts of honest and limited men be met by such argu- 
ments and theories ? The moment such a government 
ia looked at by all the people it is lost. It is impossible 
to exjilain, defend, and recommend it to the mass of 
mankind. And true enough it is, that as often as mis- 
fortune threatens us at home, or imitation excites us 
from abroad, political reform is clamoured for by the 
people— there it stands, and ever will stand, in the 
apprehension of the multitude — reform, the cure of 
every evil— corruption, the source of every misfortune 
—famine, defeat, decayed trade, depressed agriculture, 
will all lapse into the question of reform. Till that 
question is set at rest (and it may be set at rest), all. 
will be disaff*ection, tumult, and perhaps (which God 
avert .') destruction. 

But democrats and agitators (and democrats and 
agitators there are in the world,) will not be content- 
ed with this reform. Perhaps not, sir ; I never hope 
to content men whose game is never to be contented — 
but if they are not contented, I am sure their discon- 
tent will then comparatively be of little importance. 
I am aft'aid of them now ; I have no arguments to an- 
swer them : but I shall not be afraid of them after this 
bill, and would tell them boldly in the middle of their 
mobs, that there was no longer cause for agitation and 
excitement, and that they were intending wickedly to 
the people. You may depend upon it such a measure 
woiud destroy their trade, as the repeal of duties 



would dettroy the trade of the smunler i their Amo- 
tions would be carried on faintly, and with little profit ; 
you would soon feel that your position was stable, so- 
lid, and safe. 

All would be well, it is ureed, if they would but let 
the people alone. But what chance is there, I demand, 
of these wise politicians, that the people will ever be 
let alone ; that the orator will la^ down his craft, and 
the demagogue forget liis cunning? If many things 
were let alone, which never will be let alone, the as- 
pect of human affairs would be a little varied. If the 
winds would let the waves alone, thjere would be no 
storms. If gentlemen would let ladies alone, there 
would he no unhappy marriages, and deserted dam- 
sels. If persons who can reason no better than this, 
would leave speaking alone, the school of eloquence' 
might be improved. I have little hopes, however, of 
witnessing any of these acts of forbearance, particu- 
larly the last, and so we must (however foolish it may 
appear), proceed to make laws for a people who, we 
are sure, will not be let alone. 

We might really imagine, from the objections made 
to the plan of reform, that the great mass of English- 
men were madmen, robbers, and murderers. The 
kingly power is to be destroyed, the House of Lords is 
to be annihilated, the church is to be ruined, estates 
are to be confiscated. I am quite at a loss to'find in 
these pr rpetrators of crimes — m this moss of pillagers 
and lui;itics~-the steady and respectable tradesmen 
and farmers, who will have votes to confer, and the 
steady and respectable country gentlemen, who will 
probably have votes to receive ; — il may be true of 
the tradesmen of Mauritaniaf it may be iust of the 
country gentlemen of Fez— ^it is any thing but true of 
the English people. The EngUsn are a tranquil, 
phlegmatic, money-loving, money-getting people, who 
want to be quiet*— and would be quiet if they were not 
surrounded by evils of such magnitude, that it would 
be baseness and pusillanimity not to oppose to them 
the strongest constitutional resistance. 

Then it is said that there is to be a lack of talent in 
the new Parliament : it is to be composed of ordinary 
and inferior persons, who will bring the govemmeat of 
the country mto contempt. But the best of all talents, 
gentlemen, is to conduct our affairs honestly^ diligent- 
ly, and economically — and this talent will, I am sure, 
abound as much in the new Parliament as in many pre- 
vious parliaments. Parliament is not a school for rhe- 
toric and declamation, where a stranger would go to 
hear a speech, as he would go to the opera to hear a 
song ; but if it were otherwise — if eloquence be a ne- 
cessary ornament of, and an Indispensable adjunct to, 
popular assemblieb — can it ever be absent from popu- 
lar assemblies? I have always found that all tnings 
moral or physical grow in the soil best suited for them. 
Show me a deep and tenacious earth — and I am sure 
the oak will sprmg up in it. In a low and damp soil I 
am equally certain ot the alder and the willow. Gen- 
tlemen^ the free Parliament of a free people is the na- 
tive sod of eloquence— and in that soil will it ever 
flourish and abound — there it will produce those intel- 
lectual effects which drive before them whole tribes 
and nations of the human race, and settle the destinies 
of man. And, gentlemeiu if a few persons of a less el- 
egant and aristocratic description were to become 
members of the House of Commons, where would be 
the e\'il? They would probably understand the com- 
mon people a great deal better, and in this way the 
feelings and interests of all classes of people would be 
better represented. The House of Commons, thus or- 
ganized, will express more faithfully the opinions ot 
the people. 

The people are sometimes, it is ureed. grossly nus- 
taken ; out are kings never mistaken f Are the higher 
orders never mistaken ?— never wilfully corrupted by 
their oWn interests ? The people have at least this su- 
periority, that they always intend to do what is right. 

The argument of fear is very easily disposed of: he 
who is afraid of a knock on the head or a cut on the 
cheek is a coward ; he who is afraid of entailing great- 
er evils on the country by refusing the remedy than by 
applying it, and who acts in pursuance of that convic- 
tion, is a wise and prudent man— nothing can be more 
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diiTeTeot than personal and p<^tical fear; it is tbe 
artifice of oar opponents to confound them together. 

The right of atsfranchisement, gentlemen; must ex- 
ist somewhere, and where but m ParUament ? If not, 
how was the Scotch union, how was the Irish union, 
effected ? The Duke of Wellington's adm jiistration 
disfranchised at one blow 200,000 Irish voters— for no 
fault of theirs, and for no other reason than the best of 
all reasons, that public expediency required it. These 
very same politicians ate now looking in an agony of 
terror at the disfranchisement of corporations contain- 
ing twenty or thirty persons, sold to their represents- 
tives, who are themselves perhaps sold to the govern- 
ment : and to put an end to these enormous abuses is 
called corporation robbery j and there are some persons 
wild enough to talk of compensation. This principle 
of compensation you will consider perhaps in the 
following Instance tahave been carried as far as sound 
discretion permits. When I was a young man, the 
place in England I remember as most notorious for 
nighwaymenand their exploits was Finchley Coomion, 
near the metropolis; but Finchley Common, gentle- 
men, in the progress of improvement, came to be 
enclosed, and the highwaymen lost by these means the 
opportunity of exercising their gallant vocation. I 
remember a fnend of nunc proposed to draw up for 
them a petition to the House of Commons for compen- 
sation, which ran in this manner — < We, your loyal 
highwaymen of Finchley Common, and its neighbour- 
hood, having, at great expense, laid in a stock of 
blunderbusses, pistols, and other instruments for 
plundering the public, and finding ourselves impeded 
m the exercise of our calling by tne said enclosure of 
the said Common of Finchley, humbly petition your 
honourable house will be pleased to assi^ to us such 
com])ensation as your honourable house m its wisdom 
and justice may think fit.' Gentlemen, I must leave 
the application to you. 

An honourable baronet says, if Parliament is dissol- 
ved, I will go to my borough with the bill in my hand, 
and will say, * I know of no crime you have commit- 
ted, I found nothing proved against you: I voted 
against the bill, and am come to fling myself upon 
your kindness, with the hope that my conduct will be 
approved, and that you will return me again to Parlia- 
ment.' That honourable baronet may, perhaps, re- 
ceive iVom his borough an answer he uttle expects — 
' We are above being bribed by such a childish and 
unworthy artifice ; we do not choose to consult our 
own interest at the expense of the general peace and 
happiness of the country ; we are thoroughly convinc- 
ed a reform ought to take place ; we are very willing 
to sacrifice a privilege we ought never to have possess, 
ed to the good of the conmiunity, and we wiD return 
no one to Parliament who is not deeply impressed with 
the same feeling.' This I hope is the answer that 
gentleman will receive, and this, I hope, will be the 
noble and generous feeling of every borough in Eng- 
land. 

The greater part of human improvements, gentle- 
men, I am sorry to say, are made after war, tumult, 
bloodshed, and civil commotion: mankind seem to 
object to every npedes of gratuitous happuiess, and to 
consider every advantage as too cheap, which is not 
purchased by some calamity. I shall esteem it as a 
singular act of God's providence, if this great nation, 
guided by these warnings of history, not waiting till 
tumult for reform, nor trusting reform to the rude 
hands of the lowest of the peoiHe, shaA amend their 
decayed institutions at a period when they are ruled 
by a popular monarch, guided by an upright minister, 
and blest with profound peace. 
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Mb. Chairman, — I am particularly happy to assist 
on this occasion, because I think that the accession of 
the present king is a marked and important era in Eng- 
lish history. Another coronation has taken place 
since I have been in the world, but I never assisted at 
lit oelebimtlon. I saw in it m change of masters, not a 



change of system. I did not nndetstad the Jey vldcfa 
it occasions. I did not feel it, and I did not eomu. 
feit what I did not feel. 

I think very diifV>rently of the accession of his p|^ 
sent majesty. I believe I see in that accession a pm 
probability of serious improvement, and a neat in. 
crease of public happiness. The evils which have 
been long complained of by bold and intelligeDt men 
are now universally admitted. The public feeling. 
which has been so mn^ appealed to, i& now intc&wiy 
excited The remedies which have been so often 
called t\j( are now at last vigorously, wisely, and faith- 
fully a]>plied. I admire, genflemen, in the pres«ni 
king, his love of peace—I admire in him his aisposl- 
tion to economy—and I admire in him, above all, his 
faithful and honourable conduct to those who happen 
to be his ministers. He was, I believe, quite as faith- 
ful to the Duke of Wellington as to Lord Grey, and 
would, I have no doubt, be quite as faithful to the 
political enemies of Lord Grey (if he thought fit to 
employ them) as he is to Lord Grey himselL Then 
is, m this reign, no secret influence, no double miaip 
try — on whomsoever he confers the ofllce, tohimhc 
gives that confidence without which the office cannot 
be holden with honour, nor executed with eflect. He 
is not only a peaceful king, and an economical king, 
but he is an honest king. So far, I believe, ereiv 
individual of this company will go with me. There u 
another topic of eulogium, on which, before 1 sit 
down, I should like to say a few word& — I mean the 
willingness of our present king to investigate ahnses 
and to reform them. If this subject is not unpleasant, 
I will offer upon it a very few observations— « few, 
because the subject is exhausted, and because, if it 
were not, I have no right, from my standing or mj 
situation in this country, to detain you long upon that 
or any other subject. 

In criticising this great question of reform, I think 
there is some injustice done to its authors. Men 
seem to suppose that a minister can sit dovn and 
make a plan of reform with as much ease and as much 
exactness, and with as complete a gratification of his 
own will, as an architect can do in a boildiog or 
altering a house. But a minister of state (it should be 
in justice observed), works in the hands of hatred, 
injustice, violence, and the worst of human passioos- 
his works are not the works of calm and unembamfis- 
ed wisdom — they are not the best that a dreamer of 
dreams can imagine. It is enough if they are the best 
plans which the parties, potions, and prejudices of 
the times in which he acts will permit. In passing i 
reform bill, the minister overthrows the long and deep 
interest which powerM men have in existing abuses 
— ^he subjects himself to the deepest hatred, and en- 
counters the bitterest opposition. Auxiliaries he most 
have, and auxiliaries he can only find amone the peo* 
ple->ttot the mob — but the great mass of t^ose ^-ho 
nave opinions worth hearing, and property vorth 
defending — a greater mass, I am happy to say, in this 
country than exists in any other country on the face 
of the earth. Now. before the middling orders will 
come forward with one great impnlse, luej most see 
that something is offered them, worth the price of con- 
tention ; they must see that the object is sreat, and 
the gain serious. If you call them in at sll,it mvst 
not be to displace one faction at the expense of ano- 
ther, but to put down all ikctions— to substitute purity 
and principle for corruption — ^to give to the many that 
political power which the few have unjustly taken to 
themselves — to get rtd of evils so ancient tmd so vast 
that any other arm than thepublie arm would be lifted 
up against them in vain. Tnis, then, I say, is ose of 
the reasons why ministers have been compelled to 
make their measures a little more vigorous and deci- 
sive than a speculative philosopher,^ sitting in his clo- 
set, might approve of. They had a mass of opposition 
to contend with, which could be ^countered oaly by a 

5[eneral exertion of public spirit— they had a long-^* 
ering and an often deceived public to appeal to. who 
were determined to suiter no longer, and to be deceiTn! 
no more. The alternative was to continue the aacieiit 
abuses, or to do what they have done-^andmost firmlj' 
do I believe that yon ana I, and the latest posterity of 
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QsaUywUl njoioe In the decision tlnyhaTe made. 
Gradation has been called for in reform : we might, it 
18 said. haTe taken thirty or forty years to have accom- 
plished wliat we have done in one year. < It is not so 
much the masnitiide of what you are doing we object 
to, as the suddenness.' But was not gradation ten- 
dered T Was it not said by the ftien£ of reform— 
* Give us Birmingham and Manchester, and we will be 
satisfied ?* and what was the answer ? <,No Manches- 
ter, no Birmingham, no reform in any degree — all abn* 
ses as they are— all perversions as we have found 
them — the corruptions which our fathers bequeathed 
us we will hand down unimpaired and unpurified to oqr 
children.^ But I would say to the graduate philoso- 
sophcr J— ' How often does a reforming minister occur V 
and ifanchare so common that you can command 
them when you please, how often does a reforming 
monarch occur ? and how often does the coniunction 
of both occur ? Are you sure that a people, bursting 
into new knowledge, and speculating on every public 
event, will wait for your protracted refbrm ? Strike 
while the iron is hot— up with the arm and down with 
the hammer, and up again with the arm, and down 
again with the hammer. The iron is hotp— the oppor- 
tunity exists now— if you neglect it, it may not return 
for an hundred years to come. 

There is an argument I have often heard, and that is 
this — Are we to be afraid ?— is this measure to be car- 
ried by intimidation ?:— is the House of Lords to be 
overawed ? But this style of argument proceeds from 
confounding together two sets of feelings which are 
entirelydistinct— persiHialfear and political fear. If 
I am airaid of votmg asainst this bill, because a mob 
may gather about the House of Lords— because stones 
may be flung at my head — ^because my house may be 
attacked by a mob, I am a paltroon, and unfit to med- 
dle with public affairs ; but I may rationally be afraid 
of producing neat public agitation— I may'be honour- 
ably afraid of fUnsing people into secret clubs and con- 
spiracies — I may be wisely afraid of making the aris- 
tocracy hateful to the sreat body of the people. This 
surely has no more to do with fear than a loose iden- 
tity of name ; it is in fact prudence of the highest 
oraer ; the deliberate reflection of a wise man who 
does not like what he is going to do, but likes still 
letfs the consequence of not doing it, and who, of two 
evils, chooses the least. 

There are some men much afaid of what is to hap- 
pen : my lively hope of good is, I cmifess, mingled 
with very little apprehension : but of one thing I must 
bo candid enough to say I am much afhiid, and that is 
of the opinion now increasing, that the people are 
becoming indifferent to reform ; and of that opmion I 
am a/hdd, because I believe in an evil hour it may 
lead some misguided members of the upper house of 
Parliament to vote against the bill. As for the opi- 
nion itself, I hold it in the utmost contempt. Toe 
people are waiting in yirtuous patience for the com- 
pletion of the bill, because they know it is in the hands 
of men who do not mean to deceive them. I do not 
believe they have given up one atom of reform— I do 
not believe that a great people were ever before so 
firmly bent upon anyone measure. I put it to any 
manofcommon sense, whether he believes it possi- 
ble, after the kins and Parliament have acted as they 
have done, that the people will ever be contented vnth 
much less than the present bill contains. If a ogntra- 
ry principle is acted upon, and the bill attempted to be 
got rid of altogether, I confess I tremble for the con- 
sequences, which I believe will be of the worst and 
most painful description ; and this I say deliberately, 
after the most diligent and extensive inquiry. Upon 
that diligent inquiry I repeat asain my firm convic- 
tion. that the desire of reform has increased, not di- 
minished ; that the present repose is not indifference, 
but the calmness of victory, and the tranquillity of 
success. When I see all the wishes and appetites of 
created beings changed^— when I see an eagle, that, 
after Ions confinement, has escuwd into the air, come 
back to his cage and his chain,— when I see the 
emancipated negro asking again for the hoe which has 
broken down lus strength, and the lash which has 
tMtBMd Utbodyr-I «ul Uma» and not till then, be. 

E 



heve that the Bnglish people wfU letooi to theii 
ancient degradation— that they will hoU out tlieir 
repentant hands for those manacles which at this mo- 
ment lay broken into links at theii feet. 
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(^ro0t thi « Taunton Courier^ of October im, 1831.) 

The REYEEEiro Sidvet Smith rose and said: Mr. 
Bailiff, I have spoken so ofYen on this subject, that I 
am sure both you and the gentlemen here present will 
be obliged to me for saying but little, and that favour 
I am as willing to conl'er, as you can be to receive it. I 
feel most deeply the event which has takeu place, be- 
cause, by putting the two houses of Parliament in col- 
lision with each other, it will impede the public busi- 
ness, and dinunish the public prosperity. I feel it as 
a churchman, l>ecause I cannot but blush to sec so 
many dignitaries of the church arrayed against the 
wishes and happiness of the people I feel it more 
than all, because I believe ii will sow the seeds of 
deadly hatred between the aristocracy and the great 
mass of the people. The loss of the bill I do not I'eel. 
and for the best of all possible reasons — Ixscause 1 
have not the slightest idea that it is lost. I have no 
more doubt* before the expiration of the winter, that 
this bill will pass, than I have that the annutii tax bill 
will pass, ana greater certainty than this no man can 
have, for Franklin tells us, there are but two things 
certam in this world — death and taxes. As for tho 
possibility of the House of Lords preventing ere long 
a reform of Parliament, I hold it to be the most absurd 
notion that ever entered into human imagination. I 
do not mean to be disrespectful, but the attempt of 
the lords to stop the progress of reform, reminds me 
very forcibly of the great storm of Sidmnuth, and of 
the conduct of the excellent Mrs. Partington on that 
occasion. In the winter of 1824, there set in a great 
flood upon that town— the tide rose to an incredible 
height— the waves rushed in upon the houses, and eve- 
ry thins was threatened with destruction. In the 
midst of this sublime and terrible storm. Dame Par- 
tington, who lived upon the beach, was seen at the 
door of her house with mop and pattens, tnmdling 
her mop, squeezing out the sea^water, and vigorously 
pashmg away the Atlanta Ocean. The Atlantic was 
roused. Mrs. Partington's spirit was up ; but I need 
not tell you that the contest was unequal. The A r Ian- 
tic Ocean beat Mrs. Partington. She vtras excellent at 
a slop, or a puddle, but she could not have meddled 
with a tempest. Gentlemen, be at your ease— be quiet 
and steady. You will beat Mrs. Partington. 

They tell you, gentlemen, in the debates by which 
we hare been lately occupied, that the bill is not jus- 
tified by experience. I do not think this true, but if it 
were true, nations are sometimes compelled to act 
without experience for their snide, and to trust to 
their own sagacity for the anticipation of consequen- 
ces. The instances where this country has been com- 
pelled thus to act have been so eminently success- 
nil, that I see no cause for fear, even if we were acting 
in the manner imputed to us by our enemies. What 
precedents and what experience were there at the Re- 
formation, when the country, with one unanimous 
effort, pushed out the pope, and his grasphit? and am- 
bitious dersy ? What experience, when, at the Revo- 
lution, we drove away our ancient race of kings, and 
chose another family more congenial to our free prin- 
ciplee? And yet to those two events, contrary to ex- 

Serionce, and nnguided by precedents, we owe all our 
omestic happiness, and d'nl and religious freedom— 
and having got rid of corrupt priests and despotic 
kings, by our sense and our courage, are we now to be 
intimidated by the awfhl danger of extinffuishine bo- 
roughmongers, and shakinff from our necks the Igno- 
mimous yoke which their baseness has imposed upon 
us? Go on, they say, as you haye done for these hun- 
dred years last past. I answer, it is inmossible— five 
hundred people now write and read, where one hun- 
dred wrote and read fifty years ago. Th6 hdtf^' ' 
aad cBOBBttlsB oC th« boimifi^ syMm 
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to the nMnatt of Hhb people. Yaa haTo m diffeveBC 
•on of meii to deol witL— yoo muit chongo. because 
the beings whom yoo goTem are changed. After all, 
and to be ahortj I miut eay that it has ahvayt appear- 
ed to me to be the moat ahaQhite lunsense that we 
oaimot bo a great, or a rich and happr aatioii, without 
•offering oanelTes to be bought and sold oTory five 
years lu» a paclc of negro sftaTes. I hope I am not a 
▼ery rash man, bat I would launch boldly into this 
experiment without any fear of oonseqoenceS| and I 
beiioTe there is not a man hero present who would 
not cheerftiUy embark with me. As to the enemies 
of the bill, wno pretend to be reformers, I know them, 
I belieTe, oetter than you do, and I eaniestly caution 
* You will haye no more of reform 



youagafaist 

than they are compelled to grant ; you will have no 
reform at all, if they can aToid itF-you will be hurried 
into a war to turn your attention from reform. They 
do not understand you ; they will not belieTe hi the 
improTement you haTe made ; they tlunk the English 
of the present day are as the Ena^sh of the times of 
Queen Anne or George the First. They know no more 
of tlie present state of their own country, than of the 
state of the Esquimaux Indisns. Gentiemen, I Tiew 
the ignorance m the present state of the country with 
the most serious coocem. and I belicTe they wul one 
day or another waken into couTictlon with horror and 
dismay. I will omit no means of rousing them to a 
aease of thetar danger: for this object i cheerfully 
sign the petition proposed by Dr. Khiglake, which I 
consider to be the wisest and most moderate of the 
two. 
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Stice to thebiU— It is your Magna Charu and your 
Runnymede. K3ng John made a present to the barons. 
King William has made a similar present to you. Never 
mind, common qualities eood fai conmiott ranes. If a 
man does not vote for the bill, he is unclean, the plague- 
spot is upon hlmMNish him into the lazaretto of tho 
last oentury, with wetherell and Sadler ; purify the air 
before you approach him i bathe your hands in clilo- 
lids of lime, u you have been contaminated by his 
toneh. 

So &r ftom its being a merely theoretical improvo- 
mant, I jput it to any man, who Is himself embartsed 
In a profession, or has sons in the same situation, if 
the un&dr Iniliienee of boroughmongen haa not per- 
petually thwarted him hi his lawful career of ambiuon, 
and professianal emohmient ? * 1 haTe been hi three 
aenend engagements at sea,' said an old sailor— 
•haTe been twice wounded ; I commanded the boats 
when the French frigate, the AsTaoLAw, was out out 
so gaUantly.' < Then you are made a post capminf 
< No. I was Tory near it ; but— Lieutenant Thomson 
cut me out, as I cut out the French Mgate ; his fluther 
is town clerk of the borough for which Lord F- 



Is member, and there my chanee was finished.' In 
the same manner, all orer Enghnd, you will find great 
•cholars rottina on curacies, orsTe captains starring 
In gnrrets, profound lawyen decayed and moulderinff 
in ue inns of court, because the parsons, warriors, and 
adrocates of boroughmongen most be crammed to 
aaturation. before there is a morsel of bread for the 
man who does not sell hi» Totes. and put his country 
up to anetloni and thou{^ this u of erery day occur- 
rence, the borough system, we are told, is no practical 
tril. 

Who can bear to walk through a slaughter-house T 
Uood, garbage, stomachs, entrails, legs, tails, kid- 
neys, horrors— I often walk a mile to aToid it. what 
a scene of disgust and horror is an election— the base 
and infhmoos traffic of principlea— a candidate of high 
character reduced to such means-^the perjury and 
OTasion of agents— the detestable rapacity ofroteBS— 
the ten days' donUnion of manmion and Belial. The 
bill less en s i t -beg i ns the deatmction of such piacti- 
oss affords some chance and some means of turning 
ofdnioB agafaist bribery, and of rendering it ' 
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what light has fM* lord, or Oaf maxqub, to bnrtai 
seats in Parliament, in the shape of boroughs, and 
then to make laws to goTem me f Andhow vetheae 
masses of power re-mstributed ? The eldest ton of 
my lord is Just come from Eton— 4ie knows a good 
deid about .Sneas and Dido. ApoUo and DuhAfr- 
and that is all ; and to this boy, his father givei a 
six-hundredth part of the power of making laws, u he 
would giTe him a horse, or a double-barreUed gim. 
Then Vellum, the steward, is put iur-an adminblc 
man ^-he has raised the estate*— watched the po. 
gross of the fhmily road, and canal bills--and Veltaii 
shall help to rule oTor the people of Israel. A aeigb. 
bouring country gentleman, Mr. Plumpkin, hunts with 
my lord— opens him a gate or two, wnile the hoondt 
are running— dines wiUi my lord— agrees with mjr 
lord—- wishes he could rival the Southdown sheep of 
my lord— and upon Plompldn is conferred a poitioD of 
the gOTemment. Then there is a distant relatioi of 
the eame name, in the county militia, with vhite 
teeth, who calls up the carriage at the open, and is 
always wishing O'Connell was hanged, drawn, snd 
quartered— then a barrister, who has written an article 
m the Quarterly, and is Tory likely to speak, and f^ 
fhte M'Culloch ; and these fiTe people, in whose aomi. 
nation I haTe no more agency than I have in the 
nondnation of the toll keepers of tl^e Bosphoms, are 
to make laws for me ana my family— to pot their 
hands hi my purse, and to sway the fViture destinies 
of this country ; and when the neiefabours seep in, and 
beg permission to say a fow words Before these penoni 
are choeen, there is an unlTorsal cry of rain, cooAi- 
sion, and destruction h- we have become a great people 
under Vellum and Plumpkin— under Velhim and 
Plumpkin our armies fasTe secured the strength of the 
hiUs— to turn out Vellum and Plumpkin is not refbnn, 
but roTolution. 

Waa there oTor such a ministry t Was there eTer 
before a real ministry of the peoploT Look at the 
condition of the counuj when it wss placed in their 
hands: the state of tne house when the incoming 
tenant took possession: windows broken, chinmeys 
on fire, mobe round the house threatening to poU it 
down, roof tumbling, rain pourhig in. It was couiite 
to occupy it ; it was a miracle to saTe it ; it will be 
the glory of glories to enlarge and expand it, and to 
make it the eternal palace of wise and temperate 
freedom. 

Proper examples haTo been made among the m- 
happy and misguided Aseiples of Swing : a rope has 
been carried round (yConnell'a Icffs, and a nng hi- 
sorted hi Cobbett's nose. Then the game laws!!! 
Was OTer conduct so shabby as that of the two or 
three governments which preceded that of Loid Grey? 
The cruelties and enormities of this code bad beca 
thoroughly exposed s and a general conTictien existed 
of the necessity of a clumge. Bills were bnmght fo 
by Tarious gentlemen, containing some trilling altera* 
tton in this abomhiable code, and oTen these were 
sacrificed to the tricks and manceuTres of sone nohie 
Nimrod, who STailed himself of the emptfaiess of the 
town in July, snd fhmg out the bill. GoreiamcBt 
nsTer stirred a step. Tne fhlness of the priseas, the 
wretchedness and demonllzation of the poor, never 
came across them. The humane and considcnue Peel 
noTor once oficrcd to extend his sgis orer then. It 
had nothing to do with the state of party ; and some 
of their dottble*banelledTOterB might be ofTended. In 
the mean time, for every ten pheasants which flattered 
hi the wood, one English peasant was rotthig in jail. 
No sooner is Lord AlChorp chancellor of the exche- 

Er . than he turns out of the house a truraperj and 
rnaps) an Insiduous bill for the i mp r o temeot of 
game laws ; and m an instant ofl^ers the assistance 
of goTemment for the abolition of the whole code. 

Then look at the gigantic Brougham, sworn in at 
twelve o'clock, and before ^, has a bill on the uUe 
abolidimg the abuses of a court which has been the 
curse of the people of England for centurtes. For 
twenty-flTe long yoars did Lord Ekkm sit hi that iMH, 
surrounded with misory and sorrow, which he aerer 
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whenlM «foia tmill nmad for a fliU puM; Um 
banknipt of the ooort became the hmatic or tibe court; 
estates mooMeied away, and nmuioas fell down; bat 
the fbes came in, and aU waa well. But in an instant 
the iron mace of Brougham shiTcred to atoms this 
house of fraud and of delaj; and this is the man who 
will help to goTem you ; who bottoms his reputation 
cm doing good to you; who knows, that to reform 
abases is the safest basis of &me and the surest in- 
strament of power; who uses the highest gifts of 
reason, and tae most splendid efforts of genius, to 
rectify those abuses, which all the genius and talent 
of the profession* hsTe hitherto been employed to 
Justify, end to protect. Look to Brou^am, end turn 
YOU to that side ^riiere he wares his long and lean 
finger; and mark well that face which nature has 
marked so forcibly— which dissolTcs pensione— tnms 
jobbers into honest men— scares away the plunderer of 
the puMia and is a terror to him who doeth evil to 
the peopfe. Bat, abore all, look to the nwthem ead, 
▼fctim, before this honest and manly reign, of the 
•pitetulnesa o( the court. Ton may now. for the first 
tune, learn to trust In the professions df a nunister ; 
you are directed by a man who prefers character to 

Elace, and who has glTen such unequfrocal proofs of 
onesty and patriotism, that his image ought to be 
gst your household gods, and his name to be 
I by your chUdren; two thousand years hence it 
L be a legend like the fable of Perseus and Andro* 
meda : Britannia chained to a mountain— two hundred 
rotten animals menacing her destruction, till a tall 
earl, armed with schedule A., and followed by his 
page Russell, driyes them into the deep, and de&^en 
oTer Britanma in safety to crowds of ten-pound rent- 
ers, who deafen the air with their acclamations. 
Forthwith, Latin rerses upon this— school exercises- 
boys whipt, and all the usual absurdities of education. 
Don't part with an adminirtration composed of Lord 
Grey and Lord Broog^uun; and not coly these, but 
look at them all— the mild wisdom of Lansdowne— the 
genius snd eztenslTe knowledge of Holland, in whose 
bold and honest life there is no varying nor diadow of 
change— the unexpected and exemnlary actiTitr of 
Lord Melbounie— andthe rising iNurhamentary talents 
of Stanley. Tou are ignorant of your best mterests, 
if oTory Tote yon can bestow ii not giren to siich a 
ministry as tlus. 

You will soon find an alteiatioa of behaTioar in the 
npper orders when elections become real. Tou will 
find that you are raised to the importance to which 
yon ought to be rused. The merciless ejector, the 
rural tyrant, will be restrained within the limits of 
decency and humanity, and will imnroTe their own 
characters, at the same time that uey better your 
condition. 

It is not the power of aristocracy that will be de- 
stroyed by these measures, but the unftir power. If 
the Duke of Newcastle is kfaid and obliging to his 
neighbours, be will probably lead his neighbours; if 
he u a man of sense, he will lead them more certainly, 
and to a better purpose. All this ii as it shoukl be ; 
but the Duke of Newcastle, at present, by buying cef^ 
tain old houses, could gorem his neijriibourB, and 
legislate for them, even if he had not fire grams of 
undentanding, snd if he were the most churlish and 
brutal man under heaTcn. The present state of thhigs 
renders unnecessary all those importsnt Yirtnes, 
which rich and well-oom men, under a better system, 
would exercise for the public good. The Duke of 
Newcastle (I mention him only as an instance,) Lord 
Exeter will do as well, but either of those noblemen, 
depending not upon walls, arches, and abutments, for 
their power-but upon mercy, charity, forbearance, 
indulgence, and example— would pay this pdce, and 
lead Uie people by their affections ; one would be the 
God of fiamfordf, and the other of Newark. This 
union of the great with the many is the real healthy 
state of a country ; such a country is strong to invin- 
cibility—and this strength the borough system entirely 
destroys. 

"LordLyndlisnt to laesMptloB: Ifinaly bolmhehad 
ao wiib to peipetaate thssbane of the Oouft of Chsaoery. 



Out words creep in and aileet qoanels ; the! 
ges are nut between reTohition said refonn; bnt,firrt 
settle whetner a wise goTeroment ought to attempt 
the measure— whether any thing ie wanted— whether 
less would do and liaTing settled this, mere nomen- 
clature becomea of Tory little consequence. But, af- 
ter all, if it is revolution, and not reform, it will only 
induce me to recelTe an old political toast in a twofold 
meaning, and with twofold pleasure. When Khig 
WUliamand the great and glorious Revolntion are g^ 
TeUj I shall think not only of escape fiom bigotry, but 
exemption from corruption ; and I shall thsnk Frovi- 
dence, which has giTen us a second King William for 
the destruction of^vice, as the other, of that name, 
was riven us for the conservation of freedom. 

AU formal political changes, proposed by these very 
men, it is said, were mild and gentle^ compared to 
this ; true, but are you on Saturday night to s^ your 
apothecary by the throat, and to say to him « Subtle 
compounder, fraudulent posologist, did not you order 
ma a dram of this medicme on Monday morning, and 
now yon declare that nothing siiort of an ounce can do 
me any aood?^ <Tnie enough/ would he of the 
phials reply, *^ hut you did not tdko tho dram on Mon- 
day fliomin^— that makes all the difference, my dear 
sir ; if yon had done as I advised you at first, the 
small quantity of medicine would have sufficed ; and 
instead of being in a night-gown and slippers up stairs, 
TOU would have been walkmg vigorously in Piccadil- 
Ij. Do as you please— and die if you please; but 
don't blame me because you despised my advice, and 
by your own ignorance and obstinacy have entailed 
uDon yourself ten-fold rhubarb, and imifmiu^ infUsion 
of senna.' 

Now see the consequences of lutving a manly lead- 
er, and a manly cabiaet. Suppose they had come out 
with a little ilf-fhsfaioned seven months' reform ; wiiat 
would have been the consequence T The same oppo- 
sition Arom the tories— 4hat would have been quite cer- 
tain— and not a single reformer in England satisfied 
with the measure. Tou have now a real reform, and 
a fiiir share of power delegated to the people. 

The anti-reformers cite the increased power of the 
p ress t his is the very reason why I want an increas- 
ed nower in the House of Commons The Times, He- 
rald, Advertiser, Globe, Sun, Courier, and Chronicle 
are an heptarchy, which govern this country, and go- 
vern it because the people are so badly represented. 
I am perfectly satisfied, that with a fur and honest 
House of Commons the power of the press would di- 
minisli— and that the greatest authority would centre 
Ui the bluest place. 

Is it possible for a gentleman to get into Parliament . 
at present, without doing things he is utterly ashamed 
of— without mixing himself up with the lowest and 
basest of mankind ? Hands, accustomed to the scent- 
ed lubricity of soap, are defiled with pitch, and con* 
taminsted with filth. Is there not some inherent vice 
in a government, which cannot be carried on but yrith 



siich abominahle wickedness, in which no gent] 
can mingls without moral degradation ; and the prac- 
tiee of crimes, the very imputation of which, on other 
occasions, he would repel at the hazard of his 
life? ^ 

What signifies a small majority in the house T The 
miracle is, that there should have been any majority 
at all ; that there was not an immenae majority on the 
other side. It was a very long period before the 
courts of justice hi Jersey could put down srougglbig ; 
and why f The judges, counsel, attorneys, cner of 
the court, grand and petty jurymen, were all smug- 
glers, and the high snerilf ana the consUbles were 
runnmg goods every moonlight night. 

How are you to do without a government! And 
what other government, if this biU is ultimately lost, 
could possibly be found ? How could any country de- 
Aray the ndnous expense ofprotecting, with troops and 
constables, the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel, who literally would not be able to walk from the 
Horse Guards to Grosvenor Square, without two or 
tliree regiments of foot to screen them fVom the mob ; 
and fai ttiese hollow squares the hero of Waterloo 
would have tj spend bia ^loiitical life. Bythe whole 
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exeicise of his iplfindid militaxy talents, by strong 
batteries at Bootless, and White's, he might, on 
ni^ts of great debate, reach the House of Lords : but 
Sir Robert would probably be cut off, and nothing 
could sa^e Twiss and Lewis. 

The great majority of persons returned by the new 
boroughs would either be men of high reputation for 
talents, or persons of fortune known m the neighbour- 
hood; they have property and character to lose. 
Why are tney to plunge into mad and revolutionary 
proj acts of pillaging the public creditor ? It is not the 
interest of any such man to do it ; he would lose more 
by the destruction of public credit than he would gain 
by a remission of what he paid for the interest of the 
public debt. And*if it is not the interest of any one to 
act in this manner, it is not the interest of the mass. 
How many, also, of these new legislators would there 
be, who were not themselves creditors of the stato ? 
Is it the interest of such men to create a revolution, 
by destroying the constitutional power of the House of 
Lords, or of the king ? Does there exist in persons of 
that class, any dis|)osition for such changes f Are not 
aU feelines, and opinions and prejudices, on the oppo- 
site side ? The majority of the new members will be 
landed gentleman : their genus is utterly distinct from 
the revolutionary tribe ; they have molar teeth ; they 
are destitute of the carnivorous and incisive jaws of 
political adventurers. 

There will be mistakes at first, as there are in all 
changes. All young ladies will imagine (as soon as 
this bill is earned) that they will be instantly mar- 
ried. Schoqlboys believe tnat gerunds and supines 
will be abolishod, and that currant tarts must ultimate- 
ly come down in price ; the corporal and sergeant are 
sure of double pay ; bad poets wiU expect a demand 
for their epics ; fools will be disappointed, as they al- 
ways are ; reasonable men, who Icnow what to ox- 
pect, will find that a very serious good has been ob- 
tained. 

What good to the hewer of wood and the drawer of 
water ? How is he benefited, if old Sarum is abolish- 
ed, and Birmingham members created? But if you 
asK this question of reform, you must adc it of a great 
number of other measures. How is he benefited by 
Catholic emancipation, by the repeal of the Corpora^ 
tion and Test Act, by the Revolution of 1688, by any 
great political change? by a good government? In 
the first place, if many are benefited, and the lower or- 
ders are not injured, this alone is reason enough for 
the change. But the hewer of wood and the drawer 
of water are benefited by reform. Reform will pro- 
duce economy and investigation ; there will be fewer 
jobs, and a less lavish enenditure ; wars will not be 
persevered in for years after the people are tired of 
them } taxes will be taken off the poor and laid upon 
the rich ; democratic habits will be more common m a 
country where the rich are forced to court the poor for 
political power; cruel and oppressive punishments 
(such as tnose for night poaching), will be ab<di8hed. 
If you steal a pheasant you will be punished as you 
ought to be, but not sent away firom your wife and 
children for seVen years. Tobacco will be 2d, per lb. 
cheaper. Candles will fall in price. These last re- 
sults of an improved government will be felt. We do 
not pretend to abolish poverty or to prevent wretchod- 
ness; but If peace, economy, and justice, are the re- 
sults of reform^ a number of small benefits, or rather 
of benefits which appear small to us but not to them, 
will accrue to millions of the people ; and the connec- 
tion between the existence of John Russell, and the 
reduced price of bread and cheese, will be as clear as 
it has been the object of his honest, wise, and useful 
life to make it. 

Don't be led away by such nonsense ; all things 
are dearer under a bad.govexnmcnt,and cheaper undor 
a good one. The real question they ask you is. What 
difference can any change of government make to 
you? They want to keep the bees from buzzing 
and stinging, in order that they may rob the hive in 
peace. 

Work well ! How does it work well, when every 

-I being in doors and out (with the exception of 



the Duke of Wellington), aays it lapst baMdslovnk 
better, or it will soon cease to w<»ck At fdlf It is lit- 
tle short of absolute nonsense to call a govemount 
good, whi(^ the great mass of Knglishmen would, be. 
fore twenty years were elapsed, ifreform was deoiod, 
rise up and aestroy. Of what use have all the cruel 
laws been of Perceval, Eldon, and Castleresgh, to ex- 
tinguish reform ? Lord John Russell and Im sbetion 
would have been committed to jail twenty yeaxs ago 
for half only of his present reform ; and now relays of 
the people would drag them from London to£di&. 
burgh ; at which latter city we are told by Mr. Don. 
das, that there is no eagerness for reform. Fire mio. 
utes before Moses struck the rock, this genUeoaB 
would have said that there was no eagerness for 
water. 

There are two methods of making alterations : the 
one is to despise the applicants, to begin witli re- 
fusing every concession, then to relax by making con- 
cessions which are always too late ; by offering in 
1831 what is then too late, but would have been ac- 
cepted in 1830--gradually to O'Connellize the country, 
till at last, after, this process has gone on for soine 
time, the alarm becomes too great, and every this^ is 
conceded in hurry aud confusion. In the mean time 
fresh conspiracies nave been hatched by the Icogde 
lay, and no gratitude is expressed for what has bees 
extorted by fear. In this way, peace was concluded 
with Amenca and emancipation granted to the Catbo- 
lics ; and in this way the war of complexion will be 
finished in the West Indies. The other method is, lo 
see at a distance that the thing must be done, and to 
do it eiSectually, and at onu ; to take it out of the 
hands of the common people, and to carry "the mea- 
sure in a manly liberal manner, so as to satisfy the 
great minority. The merit of this belongs to the ad* 
ministration of Lord Grey. He is the only minister I 
know of who has begun a groat measure in good time, 
conceded at the beginning of twenty years whatvould 
have been extorted at the end of it, and prcvenud 
that folly, violence, and ignorance, which emanate 
ftom a long denial and extorted concession of justice 
to great masses of human beings. I believe the ques- 
tion of reform, or any dangerous agitation of it, is set 
at rest for thirty or forty years ; and this is an eternity 
in politics. 

Boroughs are not the power proceeding from vealtb. 
Many men, who have no boroughs, are infinitely rich- 
er than those who have-^but it is tne artifice of wealth 
in seizing hold of certain localities. The borough- 
monger is like rheumatism, which owes its power not 
not so much to the intensity of the pain as to its pecu- 
liar position ; a little higher up, or a little lower down, 
the same pain would be trifling i but it fixes io the 
joints, ana gets into the head quarters of inoiioD and 
activity. The boroughmonger knows the importance 
of arthritic positions ; he disdains muscle, gets into the 
joints, and lords it over the whole machine by felicity 
of place. Other men are as rich— but those nches are 
not fixed in the critical spot. 

I live a good deal with all ranks and descriptions 
of people ; I am thoroughly convinced that the inity 
of democrats and republicans are very small and con- 
temptible ; that the English love their institations^ 
that they love not only this kmg, (who would not lore 
him?) but the kingly office— that they have no hatred 
to the aristocracy. I am not afraid of trusting Eng- 
lish happiness to English gentlemen. I believe that 
the halt mUlion of new voters will choose much better 
for the public than the twenty or thirty peers, to whose 
usurped power they succeed. 

If any man douots the power of reform, let mm 
take these two memorable proofs of its omnipotence. 
First, but for the declaration against it, I beliere the 
Duke of Wollinffton might this day have been in oi- 
ficc : and, secondly, in the whole course of the debates 
at county meetings and in Parliament, there are not 
twenty men who tove declared against reform. Some 
advance an inch, some a foot, soii\e a yard-bnt no- 
body stands still— nobody says. We ought to rcmaa 
just where we were — every body discovers that he isa 
reformer, and has long been so— and appears infinitely 
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delimited irtth this UBW view of himself. Nobody ap- 
pears without the cockade— bigger or less— but always 
the cockade. 

An exact and elaborate census is called for— vast in- 
formation should have been laid upon the table oC the 
House — great time should have been given for delibe- 
ration. All these objections, being turned into Eog- 
iish, simp^ mean, that the chances of another year 
should have been given for defeating the bill. In that 
time the Poles may be crushed, the Belgians organ- 
ized, Louis Philip dethroned ; war may rage all over 
£urope-»the pojMilar spirit may be diverted to other 
objects. It is certainly provoking that *the ministiy 
foresaw all these possibihties, and determined to mod- 
el the iron while it was red and glowing. 

It is not enough that a political institution works 
well practically: it must be defensible; it must be 
such as will bear discussion, and not excite ridicule 
sind contempt. It might work well for aught I know, 
if, like the savages of Onelashka, we sent out to catch 
a icing : biit who conid defend a coronation by chase ? 
who can defend the payment of 40,000/. for tne three- 
huadredth part of the power of Parliament, and the 
re-sale of this power to government for places to the 
Lord WilMams, and Lord Charles's, and others of the 
Anglophagi ? Teach a million of the common people 
to reao— and such a government (work it ever so well) 
must perish in twenty years. It is impossible to per- 
suade the mass of mankind, that there are not other 
and better methods of governing a country. It is so 
complicated, so wicked, such envy and tuitred accu* 
mulate against the gentlemen who have fixed them- 
selves on the joints, that it cannot fail to perish, and 
Co be driven as it u driven from the country, by a 
general burst of hatred and detestation. I meant, gen- 
tlemen, to have spoken for another half-hour, but lam 
old and tired. Tnank me for ending— but, gentlemen, 
bear with me for another moment ; one word before I 
end. I am old, but I thank God I have lived to see 
more than my observations on human nature taught 
me I haft any rjght to expect. I have lived to see an 
honest Idug, in whose word his ministers can trust ; 
who disdains to deceive those men whom he has call- 
ed to the public service, but makes common cause 
with them for the common good ; and exercises the 
faighest powers of a ruler for the dearest interests of 
Che state* I have lived to see a king with a good 
heart, who, surrounded by nobles, thinks of common 
men ; who loves the flpreat mass of English people, 
and wishes to be lovea by them ; who knows tnat his 
real power, as he feels tluit his happiness, is founded 
on their affection. I have lived to see a king, who, 
without pretending to the pomp of stiperior in- 
tellect, has the wi^om to see, that the decayed insti- 
tutions of human policy require amendment ; and who. 
In spite of clamour, interest, prejudice, and fear, has 
the manliness to carry these wide changes into imme- 
diate execution. Gentlemen, farewell : shout for the 
king. 
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It is possible, and perhaps not very difficult, to in- 
vent a machine, by the aid of which electors may vote 
for a candidate, or for two or three candidates, out of 
a greater number, without its being discovered for 
whom they vote ; it is less easy than the rabid and 
foaming radical supposes ; but I nave no doubt it may 
be accomplished. In Mr. Grote's dagger ballot box, 
which has been carried round the country by eminent 
patriots, you stab the card of your favounte candidate 
with a dagger. I have seen another, called the mouse- 
trap ballot box, in which you poke 3^ur finger into the 
Crap of the member you prefer, and are caught and 
detained tiU the trap-clerk below (who knovrs by 
means of a wire when you are caught) marksyour 
Tote, palls the liberator, and releases you. Which 
may be the most eligible of these two methods I do 
not pretend to determine, nor do I think my excellent 
friend Mr. Babbage has as yet made up his mind on 
the subject ; but, by some meoai ox other, I have ao 
4Mibl l&B tUtag nty be done* 



Landed proprietors imagine they have a right to tht 
votes of their tenants ; and instances, in every eleetion. 
are numerous where tenants have been dismissed for 
voting contrary to the wishes of their landlords. In 
the same ntanner strong combinations axe made against 
tradesmen who have chosen to think and act for them- 
selves in poatical matters, rather than -^eld their 
opinions to the solicitations of their customers. There 
is a great deal of tyranny and injustice in all this. I 
should no more think of asking what the political opin- 
ions of a shop-keeper were than of asking whether he^ 
vras tall or short, or larffe or small : for a difference of 
2 1-3 per c^t., I would desert the most aristocratic 
butcher that ever existed, and deal with one who 

• Shookthe siaenal and Ailndn'd over Greece.' 

On the contrary, I would not adhere to the man who 
put me in uneasy habiliments, however great his ven- 
eration for trial by junr, or however ardent his attach- 
ment to the liberty of the subject. A tenant I never 
had ; but I firmly believe that if he had gone through 
certain pecuniary formalities twice a year, I should 
have thought it a gross act of tyranny to have inter- 
fered either with his political or his religious opin- 
ions. 

I distinctly admit that erery man has a right to do 
what he pleases with his own. I cannot, by law, pre- 
vent any one from discharging his tenants and chang- 
ing his tradesmen for political reasons ; but I may 
judge whether that man exercises his right to the pob> 
lie advantage. A man has a right to refuse dealing 
with any tradesman who is not five feet eleven inches 
high ; but if he acu upon this rule, he is either a mad- 
man or a fool. He has a right to lay waste his own 
estate, and to make it utterly barren ; but I have also 
a right to point him out as one who exercises his right 
in a manner very ii^urious to society. He may set up 
a religious or a political test for his tradesmen ; but 
admitting his nsht, and deprecating all interference 
of law, I must tell him he is making the aristocracy 
odious to the sreat mass, and that he is sowing the 
seeds of revomtion. His purse may be Aill, and his 
fields may be wide ; but the moral&t vrill still hold 
the rod of public opinion over his head, and tell the 
money-bloated blockhead that he is snaking those 
laws of propriety which it has taken ages to extort 
from tibe wretchedness and rapacity oi mankind s and 
that what he calls his own will not long be his own, if 
he tramples too heavily upon human patience. 

AU these practices are bad ; but the facts and the 
consequences are exaggerated. 

In the firat place, the plough is not a political ma- 
chine : the loom and the steam-engine are furiously 
political, but the plough is not. Nineteen tenanU out 
of twenty care nothinff about their votes, and pull off 
their opinions as easily to their landloros as they do 
their hats. As far as the great majority of tenants are 
concerned, these histories of persecution are mere de- 
clamatory nonsense ; they have no more predilection 
for whom tiiey vote than the organ pipes have for 
what tones they are to play. A tenant dismissed for 
a fair and just cause onen attributes his dismissal to 
political motives, and endeavours to make himself a 
martyr with the public : a man who ploughs badly, or 
who pays badly, says he is dismissed for his vote. 
No canoidate is willing; to allow that he has lost his 
election by his dements ; and he seizes hold of these 
stories, and circulates them with the greatest avidity : 
they are stated in the House of Commons ; John Rus- 
sell and Spring Rice fall a crying : there is lamenta- 
tion of liberals in the land ; and many groans for the 
territorial tyrants. 

A standing reason agdnst the frequency of dismis- 
sal of tenants is, that it is always injurious to the pe- 
cuniary interests of a landlord to dismiss a tenant ; the 
property always suffera in some degree by a going off 
tenant ; and it is therefore always the mterest of a 
landlord not to diange when the tenant does his duty 
as an agriculturalist. 

To part with tenants for political leasons always 
makes a landlord unpopular. The ConstitutioMl, 
price 4d, i the Cato, at 3td. ; and the Lnchw Junius 
j^tw ^t3<{.| «U set iqMQ the unhappy ecodger ; nd 
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the squire, unused to be pointed at, and thinking that 
all Europe and part of Asia aie thinking of him and 
hie farmers, is driven to the brink of suicide and de- 
spair. Tliat such things are done is not denied ; that 
they are scandalous inien they are done is equally 
true ; but these are reasons why such acts are less 
frequent than they are commonly represented to be. 
In the same manner, there are instances of shopkeep- 
ers being materially injured kk their business from the 
Totes they have glTen; but the (acts themselves, as 
well as tM consequences, are ^ossly exaggerated. If 
shopkeepers lose tory they gam whig customers ; and 
it is not always the vote which does the mischief, but 
the low vulgar impertinence, and the unbridled scur- 
rilitv of a man who thinks that by dividing to man- 
kind their rations of butter and of ciieese he has qual- 
ified himself for legislation, and that he can hold the 
rod of empire because he haj wielded the yard of men- 
suration. I detest all inquisition into political opinions, 
but I have very rarely seen a combination agamst any 
tradesman who modestly, quietly, and consdentionsly 
took his own Ime in politics. But Brutus and butter- 
man, cheesemonger and Cato^do not harmoniie well 
together ; jjpood taste is ofiended, the coxcomb loses 
his fHends, and general disgust is mistaken for com- 
bined oppression. Shopkeepers, too, are very apt to 
cry out tMBfore they are iiurt : a man who sees after an 
election one of his customers buying a pair of gloves 
on the opposite side of the way, roars out that his 
honesty will make him a bankrupt, and the county pa- 
vers are filled with letters dam Brutus> Publicola, 
Hampden, and Pym. 

This Interference with the fteedom of votinsr, bad as 
itia, produces no political deliberation; it does not 
make the tories stronger than the whigs. nor the wfaigs 
than the teries, for both are equally guilty of this spe- 
cies of tyranny ; and any particular systete of meas- 
ures fails or prevails, much as if no such practice ex- 
isted. The practice had better not be at aU» but if 
a certoin quantity of the evil does exist, it is better 
that it should be equally divided among both parties, 
than that it should oe exercised by one for the depres- 



sion of the other. There are politicians always' at a 
white heat, who suppose that there are landed tyranU 
only on one side of the quesden ; but human life has 



been distressinaay abtidged by the flood : there is no 

bigc' * 
II a man is sheltered Drom faitimidiation, is it at all 



time to spare , It' is impossible to waste it upon such 
>otry. *^ ^ 



clear that he would vote Arom any better motive than 
intimidation t If yon make so tremendous an experi- 
ment, are you sure of attaining your object T The 
landlord has perhaps said a cross word to the tenant ; 
the candidate for vrhom ^e tenant votes in opposition 
to his landlord has taken his second son for a footman, 
or his fiither knew the candidate's gran&ther : how 
manv thousand votes, sheltered (as the ballotlsts sup- 
pose) from hitimidation, would be given fh)m such 
silly motives as these 1 how many would be given 
ftom the mere discontent of hiferiority t or from that 
strange simious schoolboy passion of^^ving pain to 
others, even when the author cannot be found out 7^ 
motives as pernicious as any which could proceed from 
intimidation. So that all voters screened by ballot 
would not be screened for any public good. 

The radicala, (I do not use mis word in any offen- 
sive sense, Ibr I know many honest and excellent men 
of this war of thinking) ,r-bttt the radicals praise and 
admit the lawftd influence of wealth and power. They 
are quite satisfled if a rieh nan of popular manners 
gains the votes and affections of iiis dependants ; but 
why is not this as bad as intimidation ? The real ob- 
ject is te vote for the good po]itidan,not for the kind- 
hearted or agreeable man : the mischief is Just the 
same te the country whether I am smiled into a cor- 
rupt choice, or frowned into a corrupt choice^— what 
IS it to me whether my landlord is the best of land- 
lords, or the most agreeable of men ? I muat vote for 
Joseph Hume, if I think Jose^ more honest than the 
naiquis. The nore mitigated ladied may pass over 
this, but the real carnivorous vaslsty of the animal 
Mumd declaim as loudly against the fkscinatioos as 
'-'-ittethiwtaoftlMgiMt. Tbonnivbopw. 



sesses the land should never speak to tbib mn vbe 
tills it. The intercourse between landlord and tenant 
should be as strictly guarded as that of the sexes ia 
Turkey. A Ainded duenna should be placed ever 
every landed grandee^— And then intimidation ! Is 
intimidation confined to the aristocracy? Can any 
thing be more scandalous and atiodous than the in. 
timidation of mobs ? Did not the mob of Bristol occa. 
sion more ruin, wretchedness, death, and alarm thaa 
aU the ejection of teoanU, and combinations against 
shopkeepers, from the beginning of the centnry 1 and 
did not the Scotch philosophers tear off the clothes of 
the tories in Mintouiire? or at least such clothes as 
the customs of the country admit of being worn ?--and 
did not they, without any reflection at all upon the 
customs of the country, wash the tevy voters in the 
river T 

Some sanguine advocates of the ballot eontend that 
it would put an end to all canvassing : why should it 
do so f Under the ballot, I eanvass Qt is true) a per- 
son who may secretly deceive me. I cannot be ure 
he will not do so — ^but I am sure it is much leas likely 
he will vote against me, when I have paid him all the 
deference and attention yrbieh a representative be- 
stows on his constituents, than ii I had totally 
neglected him : to any other objections he may have 
against me. at least I will not add that of personal in* 
civility. 

Scarcely is any great virtue practised without sooie 
sacrifice ; and tne admiration which virtue excites 
seems to proceed from the contemplation (»f such sof- 
ierings, and of the exertions by which they are en- 
dured: a tradesman suffers some loss of trade by 
voting for his country ; is be not to vote ? he mi^t 
suffer some loss of blood in fightmg for his country ; is 
he not to fight 7 Every one would be a goad Bamari- 
tan, if he was quite sure his compassion would cost 
him nothing. We should all be heroes, if it vas net 
for blood and fractures ; all saints, if it were not for 
the restrictions and privations of sanctity f all patriou, 
if it wer^not for the losses and misrepresentations to 
which patriotism exposes us. The balletisU are a set 



ot Kngiiakm^ glowiug wltb the lovo of EoglaBd Bnd 
the love of virtue, but determined to hasard the most 
dangerous experimente In politics, ratlier than ran the 
risk of losing a penny in defenee of their exalted feel- 
iage. 

An abominable tyranny exercised by the ballot is, 
that it compels those persons to c<»ieeat their votes, 
who hate all concealment, and who glorr ia the cause 
they support. If yon are afraid to go ui at the front 
door^and to say in a clear voice what you have to say, 
go in at the back door, end say it in a whisper—- but 
this is not enough for you ; you make me, who am 
bold and honest, sneak m at the backdoor aa well as 
yourself: because you are afrud ot selling a doxen er 
two of gloves less than usual, you compel me, whe 
have no gloves to sell, or who would dare or despise 
the loss, u I had, to hide the best feelings of my heart, 
and to lower myself down to your mean morals. It is 
as if a few cowards who could only fight behind walla 
and houses, were to prevent the whole regiment frosn 
showing a bold front in the field : what right has the 
coward to degrade rae who am no coward, and pat me 
in the same diamefrd predicament with himself? If 
ballot is estahlished, a zealous voter cannot do justice 
to his cause ; there will be so many false Hampdens, 
and spurious Catos, that all men's actions and motives 
wQl be mistrusted. It is in^ the power of any man to 
ten me that my colours are false, that I declaim with 
stimulated warmth, and oanvass with ^BOlacious zeal ; 
that I am a tory, tnougfa I call RusteU for ever, or a 
wh^, in spite of my obstreperous paaegyrics of Peef. 
It is really a curious condluoa that all men most imi- 
tote the defects of a few, in order that it may not be 
known who have the natural innerfection, and who 

St it on i^rom conformity. In this way, in fonter 
ys, to hide the gray hairs of the <dd, evcxy body 
was rorced to wear powder and pomatum. 

It must iu>t be forgotten that,m the ballot, concealR 
meat mnsi be absohitely compulsory. It would never 
do to let sue man Tote openly, andT another seently. 
Tott a»ygototha«dg«flf thtboiiaiidnyi'lvotti 
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fbr A V tmt iPbo knowi thatvourbtllisiiotpatbifor 
B. ? There mast be a detr plain opportimity for tell- 
ing an tmitiscomable lie, or the whole hiTentioo ia at 
an end. How beantiftil is the progress of man !— • 
printing has aboliihed ignorance— gas pat an end to 
darlaies8--steam has conquered time and distance— it 
remained for Grote and his box to remoTe the hicnm- 
hrance of truth ttom human transactions. Mar we 
not look now for more little machines to abolian the 
other cardinal Tirtnes. 

Bat if all men are suspected ; if things are so con- 
CriTed that it is impossible to know what men really 
think, a serioos impediment is created to the forma- 
tion of good poblic opinion in the multitude. There is 
a town (No. 1.) hi wliich live two very clever and re- 
spectable men, Johnson and Pdham, small tradesmen, 
men always willing to run some risk for the public 
good, and to be less rich, and mere honest than their 
neighbours. It is of considerable consequence to the 
formation of opbiion in this town, as an example, to 
know how Johnson and Pelham vote. It guides the 
afieotions, and diiecU the undeistandinn, of the whole 
pomdation^ and materially affects public opinion in 
ttus town ; and in another oorough. No. ^., it would be 
of the highest inmortance to public opinion if it were 
certain how Mr. Smith, the ironmonger, and Mr. Ro- 
gers, the London earner, yoted ; Mcause they are 
Dorth thorougUy honest men, and of excellent under^ 
standing for their condition of life. Now. the tenden- 
cy of ballot would be to destroy all tne Pelhams. 
Johnsons, Rogers's, and Smitlis, to sow a uniTersai 
iDistnist, and to exterminate the natural guid^ and 
leaden of the people: poUtical influence, founded 
upon honour and ancient honesty hi politics, could not 
grow up under such a system, no man's declaration 
could get beUcTed. It would be easy to whisper away 
the character of the best men ; and to assert tliat, hi 
spite of ail his declarations, which are nothing but a 
bliiid, the romantic Rogers has voted on the other 
side , an d is in secret league with our enemies. 

'who brought that nuschiSTous profligate villahi 
into Parliament? Let us see the names of his real 
sitpporters. Who stood out against the strong and up- 
lilted arm of power ? Who discovered this excellent 
and liitheito unknown person ? Who opposed the man 
whom we all know to be one of the mst men in the 



ntry V Are theso fkir and usefhl questions to Im 
Teiled Lereafter in impenetrable mystery t Is this sort 
of poUieity of no good as a lestrahit ? Is it of no good 
ma an incitement to and a reward for exertions f Is 
not pnUic opinion formed by such feelings? and is it 
not a dark sjid dcmoralizmg system to draw this veil 
oTsr human actions, to say to the mass, be base, and 
yoQ will not be dMjdsed ; be Tirtnous, and you will 
not bo honoured ? Is this the way hi which Mr. Grote 
woald foster the spirit of a bold and faidomltable peo- 
nie ? Was the liberty of that -people established by 
nrnad ? Did America lie herselrfaito hidependence ?— 
Was it treachery which enabled Holland to shake off 
the yoke of Sjpain ? Is there any faistance since the 
beginning of the world where human liberty has been 
established by little systems of trumpery and trick ?— 
These are the weapons of monarcbs against the peo- 
ple, not of the people against monarchs. With their 
own right hand, and with their mighty arm, have the 
people gotten to themselves the victory, and upon them 
may they ever depend ; and then comes Mr. Grote, a 
scholar and a gentleman, and knowins all the histo- 
Ties of pablic cooiage, preaches cowardice and tresch* 
ery to England; teOs us that the bold cannot be ftee, 
aaid bids us seek for iiberty by dothmg ourselves ki 
the mask of falsehood, ana trampling on the cross of 
truth.* 

If this shrinking from the performance of duties is 
to be tolerated, voters are not the only perMMis who 
wronld recur to the accommodating convemence of bal- 
lot. A member of Parliament, who votes against gov- 



emmeat, can get nothing m the army, na' 
er at the bar, for his children or 



\ or chufchf 
'{ they are 



* Mr. ante is s very worthy, honeft and sble man; sad. 
If tiM wQiid weia a ch8«-boai4 ivottU bs an inpoitaat po- 



plaeed o& the north wall, and staivad for their hones, 
ty. Judges, too, soffer for tiieir unpopolarity— Lord 
tijhrarden was murdered, Lord Mansfield burnt down ; 
but voters, forgetting that they are only trustees for 
those who have no vote, require that they themselves 
should be virtuous with unpanity,and that all the pen- 
alties of austerity and Catonism should foil upon oth- 
ers. I am aware that it is of the greatest consequence 
to the oonstituent that he should be made acquainted 
with the conduct of his representative ; but i main- 
tain, that to know, #itliout the fear of mistake* what 
the conduct of inAviduals has been ia their folfifanent 
of the great trust of electing members of Parliament, 
is also of the greatest importance in the formation or 
puhlic opinion { and that, when men acted in the dark, 
the power of distinguislung between the bad and the 
gooa would be at an end. 

To institute ballot, is to apply a very dangenms in- 
novation to a temporary evil; for it is seldom, but in 
very excited times, that these acta of power are con^ 
plamed of which the ballot is hitended to remedy .p- 
There never was an instance in this country where 
parties Were so nearly balanced; but all this will pass 
away, and, in a very few years, either Peel will swal- 
low I^ord John, or Lord John willpostnfe upon Peel ; 
parties will ooalesce, the Duke of WelUngton and Vis- 
count Melbourne meet at the same board, and the lioa 
lie down with the himb. In the mean time a serious 
and dangerous political change is resorted to for the 
cure of a temporary evil, and we may be cursed with 
ballot when we do not want it, and cannot get rid of 
it. 

If there is ballot there can be no scrutiny, the coa- 
trolliog power of Parliament is lost, and the members 
are entirely m the hands of returning ofllcers. 

An election is hard run— the. returning officer leta hi 
twenty votes which he ouffht to have excluded, and 
the opposite candidate is unjustly returned. I petition, 
and as the law now stands, the return would be amend- 
ed, and I, who had tlie legitimate migority. should be 
seated in Parliament. But how could iustice be done 
if the ballot obtained, and if the retummg officer were 
careless or oomipt? Would you put aU the electors 
upon their oath ? Would it be advisable te accept any 
oath wheie detection was impossible ? and could any 
approxhnation to truth be expected under such droun^ 
stances, ftom such an inoqisition ? It is true, the pre- 
sent committees of the House of Commons are a very 
unfoir tribunal, but that tribunal may and will be 
mended i and bad as that tribunal is, nobody can bs 
insane enough topropose that weare to take refoge in 
the blunders or the corruptions of 000 returning olfip 
ears, 100 of whom are Irish. 

It is certainly in the power of a committee, wlien la* 
capacity or villany of tne retumfaiK officer has produc- 
ed an unfoir return, to annul the whole elecUon, and to 
proceed again dt «0oo ; but how is this Just? orwiiat 
satis&ction is this to me, who have unquestionably 
a lawfol minority, and who ask of the House of Com- 
mons to examine the votes, and to place in their houss 
the man who has combined the greatest number of 
suffrages ? The answer of the House of Commons is, 
< One of you is undoubtedly the rightful member, but 
we have so fhmied our laws of election, that it is im- 
possible to find out which that man is ; the loss and 
penalUes ousht only to fall upon one, but they must 
fall upon both ; we put the well-doer and the evil-doet 
precisely hi the same situation ; there shall be no elee* 
tioa ;' and this may happea ten times running. 

Purity of election, the fair choice of repnsentativesi 
must be guarded either by the coerdnc power of the 
House of Commons exercised upon petittons, or it most 
be guarded by the watchfol jealousy of opposito par- 
ties at the registrations ; but if (as the raoicak sop- 
pose) ImUot gives a power of perfoct concealment, 
whose interest is it to watch the registrations ? If I 
despair of disthignishing my firieads from my foes, 
why sliould I take any trouble about registrations ?— 
Why not leave every thfaig to that great prisitaa sm* 
Ms of all human afiain, the barrister of six yean' 



The answer of the szoeUeat Benthamites to all this 
iS| <Whaty<iWMyinaybetni««ioi)^iBthspiuac&t 
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•tate of ngtetntioDS; but we have another scheme of 
rcfiBttatioii to which these objections will not applv.' 
There is reaUy no answering this Paolo post legula* 
tioo. I reason now upon registration and reform which 
■re in existence, wliich I have seen at work for several 
years. What new improvements are in the womb of 
time, or (if thne has no womb) in the more capacious 
pockets of the followers of Bentham, I know not : — 
when I see them tried, I will reason upon them. There 
is no end to these eteniai changes ; we have made an 
enormous revolution within the last ten yearsy— let us 
«top a little and secure it, and prevent it ftom being 
turned into ruin ; I do not say the reform bill is final, 
but I want a little time for breathing ; and if there are 
to be any more changes, let them be carried iato exe- 
cution hereafter by those little legislators who are now 
receiving every day after dinner a cake or a plumb, in 
hapyy ignorance of Mr. Grote and his ballot. I long 
for the quiet times of Log, when all the English com- 
mon people are making calico, and all the English 
gentlemen are making long and short verses. wiUi no 
other interruption of their happiness than wnen folse 
quantities are discovered in one or the other. 

What is to become of petitions if ballot is establish- 
ed ? Are they to be open as they now are, or are 
they to be conducted by ballot ? Are the radical shop- 
keepers and the radical tenant to be exposed (as they 
say) to all the fury of incensed wealth and power ^ and 
is tnat protection to be denied to them in petitions, 
which is so loudly demanded in the choice of represen- 
tatives? Are there to be two distinct methods of as- 
certaining the opinions of the people, and these com- 
pletely opposed to each other? A member is chosen 
this week by a large majority of voters who vote in 
the dark, and the next week, when men vote in the 
light of day, some petition is carried totally opposite 
to all those principles for which the member with in- 
visible votes was returned to Parliament. How. under 
such a system, can Parliament ever ascertain wnat the 
wishes of the people really are ? The representatives 
are radicals, the i>etitioners eminently conservative ; 
the voice is the voice of Jacob, but the hands are the 
hands of Esau. 

And if the same protection is adopted for petitions 
as is given in elections, and if both are conducted by 
ballot, how is the House of Commons to deal with pe- 
titions? When it is intended particularly that a pe- 
tition should attract the attention of the House of 
Commons, some member bears witness to the respec- 
tability or the f\itility of the signatures { and how Is it 
possible, without some guides of this kind, that the 
House could form any idea of the value and impor- 
tance of the petition ' 

These observations apply with equal force to the 
communications between the representative and the 
constituent. It is the radical doctrine that a represen- 
tative is to obey the instructions of his constituents. 
He has been elected under the ballot by a large ma- 
jority ; an open meeting is called, and he receives in- 
structions in direct opposition to all those principles 
upon which he has oeen elected. Is this the real 
opinion of his constituents ? and if he receives his 
Instructions for a ballot meeting, who are his instruc- 
tors? The lowest men in the town, or the wisest and 
the best?— But if ballot is established for elections on- 
ly, and all communications between the constituents 
on one side, and Parliament and the representatives 
on the other, are carried on m open meetmss. then are 
there two publics according to the radical doctrines, 
essentially different fyom each other ; the one acting 
under the influence of the rich and powerful, the other 
free \ and if all political petitions are to be carried on 
by ballbt. how is Parliament to know who petitions, or 
the memoer to know who instructs? 

I have iiitherto spoken of ballot, as if it were, as the 
radicals suppose it to be, a mean of secrecy ; their very 
cardinal position is, that landlords, after the ballot is 
established, will give op in despair all hopes of com- 
manding the votes of their tenants. I scarcely ever 
heard a more foolish and gratuitous assumption. Given 
up ? Why should they be given up ? I can give many 
reasons why landloids shimld never exercise ^ un- 
reasonable power, but I can giva bo jpoa^kle leuon 



why a man determined to do so shoold be baflled by 
the baUot. When two great parties hi the empire are 
combating for the supreme power, does Bfr. Grote 
imagine, that the man of woods, forests, and rivers,— 
that they who have the strength of the hills,— are to 
be baffled by bumpkins thrusting a little pin into a little 
card m a little box? that England is to be governed by 
political acupuncturation ? 

A landlord who would otherwise be ndlty of the 
oppression will not change his purpose, because yoo 
attemjpt to outwit him by the invention of the ballot ; 
he will become, on the contrary, dooblT vigilant, in. 
quisitive, and severe. < I am a professea radical,' said 
the tenant of a great duke to a Aiend of mine, < and 
the duke knows it ; but if I vote for his candidates, he 
lets me talk as I please, live with whom I please, and 
does not care if Idine at a radical dinner every day in 
the week. If there was a ballot, nothing could per- 
suade the duke, or the duke's master, the steward, that 
I was not deceiving them, and I diould lose my fann 
in a week.' This is the real history of what would 
take place. The single lie on the hustings would not 
suffice ; the concealed democrat who voted against hii 
landlord must talk with the wrong people, 8nbscr3>e to 
the wrong club, huzza at the wrong dinner, break the 
wrong head, lead (if he wished to escape the watchful 
jealousy of his landlord) a long life of lies between' 
every election ; and he must do this, not only eimdo, in 
his calm and prudential state, but redtwndo from the 
market, warmed with beer and expanded by alcohol; 
and he must not only cany on his seven years of dis- 
simulation before the world, but in the very bosom of 
his family, or he must expose himself to the danger- 
ous garrulity of his wife, children, and servants, from 
whose indiscretion every kind of evil report would be 
carried to the ears of the watchftd steward. And 
when once the ballot is established, mere gentle qniet 
lying will not do to hide the tenant who secretly votes 
against his landlord ; the quiet passive liar will be sus- 
pected, and he will find.il ne does not wave his bonnet 
and striun his throat in furtherance of his bad faith, and 
lie loudly, that he has put in a false ball in the dark to 
very little purpose. I consider a long concealment of 
pK)htical opinion from the landlord to be nearly impos- 
sible for the tenant ; and if you conceal from the land* 
lord the only proof he can have of his tenant's sincerity, 
you are takmg from the tenant the only means he has 
of living quietly upon his farm. Tou are increasing the 
jealousy and irascibility of the tyrant, and multiplyh^ 
mstead of lessening the number of his victims. 

Not only do you not protect the tenant who wishes to 
deceive his landlord, by promising one way and voting 
another, but you expose all the other tenants in^o hare 
no intention of deceiving, to all the evils of mistake and 
misrepresentation . The steward hates a tenant, and a 
rival wants his farm : they begin to whisper him oat 
of favour, and to propagate rumours of hisdisafiectiaa 
to the blue or yeUow cause ; as matters now stand he 
can refer to the poll-book, and show how he has voted. 
Under the ballot his security is gone, and he is expo- 
sed, in common with his deceitiul neighbour, to that 
suspicion from which none can be exenmt when all 
vote in secret. If ballot then answered tne purpose 
for which it was intended, the number of honest ten- 
ants whom it exposed to danger would be as great as 
the number of deceitful tenants whom it screened. 

But if landlords could be prevented from inflaeneing 
their tenants in voting, by threatening them with the 
loss of farms ;— if public opinion were too Straus to 
allow of such threats, what would prevent a land&rd 
from refusing to take as a tenant, a man whose poUti- 
cid opinion did not agree with his own ? wliat would 
prevent him from questioning long before the election, 
and cross-examining his tenant and demanding certifi- 
cates of his behaviour and o])inions, till he had, ac- 
cording to all human probability, found a man who 
felt as strongly as himself upon political subyects, and 
who would adhere to those opmions with as much 
firmness and tenacity? What would prevent, ibr in- 
stance, an Orange landlord from fillinghis faims with 
Orange tenants, and from cantioiislT rejeetlw erery 
Catholic tenant who presented hintsav plmlktt bsad 7 
Bojt if this practice were to obtain genenJ^, of cm- 
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tkoily laliwtlng tenants flrom their political opi 
what would become of the sevenfold shield of tne foal- 
lot ? Not ooIy this tenant is not continued in the farm 
he already holds, but he finds from the severe inquisi< 
lion into which men of property are driven by the in^ 
Tention of ballot, that it is extremely difficult for a 
man whose principles are opposed to tnoseoi his land- 
lord, to get any farm at all. 

The noise and jollity of a ballot mob must be such 
as the very devils wouid loolc on with delight. A set 
of deceittul wretches, wearing the wrong colours, 
abasing their friends, pelting the man for whom they 
voted, drinking their enemies' punch, knoclcing down 
persons with -whom they entirely agreed, and roaring 
out eternal duration to principles Uiey abhorred. A 
scene of wholesale bacchanalian fraud, a j^osse comtiO' 
tus of liars, which would disgust any man with a free 
government, and make him sigh for the monocracy of 
Constantinoble. 

All the arguments which apply to suspected tenants 
apply to suspectel shopkeepers. Their condition un- 
der tne ballot would be infinitely worse than under the 
present system ; the veracious shopkeeper would be 
suspected, perhaps without having his vote to appeal 
to lor his pifotection, and the shopkeeper who meant to 
deceive must prop up his fraud, by accommodating his 
whole life to nis first deceit, or he would have told a 
disgraceful falsehood in vain. The political pen>ecu- 
tors would not be baffled by the bddlot ; customers, 
who think they have a right to persecute tradesmen 
now, would do it then, the only difference would be 
that more would be persecuted then on suspicion, than 
are persecuted now from a full knowledge of every 
man's vote. Inquisitors would be exasperated by this 
attempt of their victims to become invisible, and the 
search for delinquents would be more sharp and in- 
cessant. 

A state of things may (to be sure) occur where the 
aristocratic part of the voters may be desirous, by 
concealing their votes, of protecting themselves from 
the fury of the multitude ; but precisely the same ob- 
jection obtains against ballot, whoever may be the 
oppressor or thr oppressed. It is no defence ; the sin- 
gle falsehood at the hustings will not suffice. Hypo- 
crisy for seven years is impossible ; the multitude will 
be just as jealous of preserving the power of intimida- 
tioD, as aristocrats are of preserving^ the power of pro- 
perty, and will In the same way redouble their vicious 
activity from the attempt at destroying their empire 

Ballot could not prevent the disfranchisement of a 
great number of voters. The shopkeeper, hahissed 
by men of both parties, equally consuming the articles 
in which he dealt, would seek security in not voting at 
all, and of course, the ballot could not screen the dis- 
obedient tenant whom the landlord requested to stay 
aw^y from the poll. Mr. Grote has no bos for this: 
but a remedy for securing the freedom of election, 
which has no power to prevent the voter from losing 
the exercise or his franchise altogether, can scarcely 
be considered as a remedy at all. There is a methoa, 
indeed, by which this might be remedied, if the great 
soul of Mr. Grote will stoop to adopt it. Why are the 
acts of concealment to be confined to putting in a ball ? 
Why not vote in domino, taking off the vizor to the 
returning officer only ! or as tenant Jenkins or tenant 
Hod^e might be detected by their stature, why not 
poll m sedan chairs with the curtains closely drawn, 
choosing the chairman by ballot ? 

What a flood of deceit and villainy comes in with 
ballot ! I admit there are great moral faults under 
the present system. It b a serious violation of duty to 
TOte for A. when you think B. the more worthy repre- 
sentative ; but the open voter, actinpf under the infiu- 
*nce of his landlord, commits only this one fault, great 
as it is : — if he vote for his candidate, the landlord is 
satisfied, and asks no other sacrifice of truth and opi- 
nion ; but if the tenant votes against his landlord, 
imder the ballot, he is practising every day some fraud 
to conceal his first deviation from truth. The present 
method may produce a vicious act, but the ballot esta- 
blished a vicious habit ; and then it is of some conse- 
quence that the lav should not range itself on the side 



of vice. In the open Totiiig the law leares yoQ fairly 
to choose between the dangers of giving an honest, 
or the convenience of giving a dishonest vote ; but the 
ballot-law opens 4 booth and asylum for tnxtd, calling 
upon all men to lie by beat of drum— forbidding open 
honesty— promising impunity for the most scandalous 
deceit— and encouraging men to take no other view of 
virtue than whether it pays or does not pay ; for it 
must always be rememoered and otten repeated, and 
said and sung to Mr. Grote, that it is to the degraded 
liar only that the box will be useful. The man who 
performs what he promises needs no box. The man 
who refuses to do what he is asked to do despises the 
box. The liar, who says he will do what be never 
means to do, is the only man to whom the box is use- 
ful, and for whom this leaf out of the Punic pandects 
is to be inserted in our statute-book ; the other vices 
will begin to look up, and to think themselves neg- 
lected, if falsehood obtains such fiattering distinction, 
and is thus defended by the solemn enactments of law. 
Old John Randolph, the American orator, was asked 
one day at a dinner-party in London, wnether the 
ballot prevailed in his state of Virginia—' I scarcely 
believe,' he said, * we have such a fool in all Virgi- 
nia, as to mention even the vote by ballot ; and I do 
not hesitate to say that the adoption of the ballot 
would make any nation a nation or scoundrels, if it did 
not find them so.' Jolm Randolph was right ; he felt 
that it was not necessary that a people should be false 
in order to be free ; universal hypocrisy would be the 
conseouence of ballot : we would soon say on deli1)era- 
tion what David only asserted in his haste, that all tnen 
are liart. 

This exclamation of old Randolph applied to the 
method of popular elections, which I belieye has al- 
ways been by open rtice in Virginia ; but the assem- 
blies voted, and the judges were chosen by ballot ; 
and in the year 1830, upon a solemn review of their 
institutions, ballot was entirely abolished in every 
instance throughout the state, and open voting substi- 
tuted in its place. 

Not only would the tenant under ballot be constantly 
exposed to the suspicions of the landlord, but the land 
lord would be exposed to the constant suspicions and 
the unjust misrepresentations of the tenant. Every 
tenant who was dismissed for a fair and a just cause, 
would presume he was suspected, would attribute his 
dismissal to political motives, and endeavour to make 
himself a martyr with the public ; and in this way vio- 
lent hatred would be by the ballot disseminated among 
classes of men on whose agreement the order and hap- 
piness of England depend. 

All objections to ballot which are important in Eng. 
land apply with much greater force to Ireland, a 
country of intense agitation, fierce passions, and quick 
movements. Then how would the ballot-box or Mr. 
Grote harmonize with the confessional-box of Father 
O'Leary ? 

I observe Lord John Russell, and some important 
men as well as him, saying, * We hate ballot, but if 
these practices continue, we shall be compelled to 
vote for it.* What ! vote for it, if ballot is no remedy 
of these evils? Vote for it, if ballot produces stiU 
greater evils than it cures 7 That is, (says the physi- 
cian^ if fevers increase in this alarming manner^ I 
shall be compelled to make use of some medicme 
which will be of no use to fevers, and will at the same 
time bring on diseases of a much more serious nature. 
I shall be under the absolnte necessity of putting out 

Jrour eyes, because I cannot prevent you from being 
ame. In fact, this sort of language is utterly unwor- 
thy of the sense and courage of Lord John ; ne gives 
hopes where he ought to create absolute despair. This 
is that hoverbig between two principles which ruins 
political strength by lowering political character, and 
creates a notion that his enemies need not fear such a 
man, and that his friends cannot trust him. No opi- 
nion could be more unjust as applied to Lord John ; 
but such an opinion vnll grow if he begins to value 
himself more upon his dexterity and finesse, than upon 
those fine, manly, historico- Russell qualities he most 
undoubtedly possesses. There are two beautifid words 
in the EngHsn language —yes and no^ he must pio> 
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ihem boldly and emph&tically ; stick to yes 
and no to the dealh ; for yes and no lay his head 
upon the scaffold, where his ancestors have laid their 
heads before.— and cling to his yes and no in spite of 
Robert Peel and John Wilson, and Joseph, and Daniel 
' and Fergus, and Stephens himself. He mui$t do as the 
Russells always have done, advance his tirm foot on 
the held of honour — plant it on 'he line marked out by 
justice, and determine in that cause to perish or to 
prevail. 

In clubs, ballot preserves secrecy ; but in chibs, 
after the barrister has blackballed the colonel, he most 
likely never hears of the colonel again : he does not 
live among people who are calling out for seven years 
the eolontlfor ever ; nor is there any one who, thinking 
he has a right to the barrister's sultrage, exercises the 
most incessant vigilance to detect whether or not he 
has been defrauded ot it. I do not say that ballot can 
never in any instanqe be a mean of secrecy and safety, 
but that it cannot be so in popular elections. Even in 
elections, a consummate hypocrite who was unmar- 
ried, ana drank water, might perhaps exercise his 
timid patriotism with impunity ; but the instances 
would be so rare as to render ballot utterly inefficient 
as a general protection against the abuses of power. 

In Ajnerica, ballot is nearly a dead letter ; no pro- 
tection is wanted : if the baUot protects any man, it is 
the master, not the man. Some of the states have no 
ballot, — some have exchanged the ballot for open 
votinff. 

Bribery carried on in any town now would probably 
be carried on with equal success under the ballot. 
The attorney (if such a system prevailed) would say 
to the candidate, 'There is my list ot promises; if 
you come in I will have 5,000/., and if you do not, you 
shall pay me nolhine.' To this list, to which I sujp- 
pose aiil the venal rabole of the town to have put their 
names, there either is an opposition bribery-list, or 
there is not : if there is not, the promisers, looking only 
to make money by their vote, have everjr inducement 
to keep their word. If there is an opposition list, the 
only trick which a promise r can play is to put down 
his name upon both lists : but this trick would be so 
easily detected, so much watched and suspected, and 
would even in the vote-market render a man so infa- 
mous, that it never would be attempted to any great 
extent. At present, if a man promises his vote to A., 
and votes for B., because he can get more money by 
it, he does not become infamous among the bribed, 
because they lose no money by him ; but where a list 
is found, and a certain sum of money is to be divided 
among tnat list, every interloper lessons the receipts 
of all the rest ; it oecomes their interest to guard 
against ftauduient intrusion ; and & man who puts his 
name upon more lists than the votes he was entitled 
to give, would soon be himted down by those he had 
roboed. Of course there would be no pay till after the 
election, and the man who having one vote had put 
himself down on two lists, or having two votes had 

Sut himself down on three lists, could hardly fail to be 
etected, and would, of course, lose his pohtical acel- 
dama. There must be honour among thieves; the 
mob reeularly inured to bribery under the canopy of 
the baltot. would for their own sake soon introduce 
rules for tne distribution of the plunder, and infuse, 
with their customary energy, the morality of not being 
sold more than once at every election. 

If ballot were established, it would be received by 
the upper classes with the greatest possible sus])icioa. 
and every effort would be made to counteract it ana 
to get rid of it. Against those attacks the inferior 
orders would naturally wish to strengthen themselves, 
and the obvious means would be by extending the 
number of voters ; and so comes on universal suffrage. 
The ballot would fail : it would be found neither to 
prevent intimidation nor bribery. Universal suffrage 
would cure both, as a teaspoonful of prussic acid is a 
certain cure for the most formidable diseases ; but 
ODiversal suffrage woijdd in all probability be the next 
step. ' The 200 richest voters of Bridport shall not 
b«at the 400 poorest voters. Everybody who has a 
house shall vote, or everybody who is twenty-one 
iImU TOte, and then the people will be sure to have 



their way— we will blackball every member standiu 
for Bridgewater who does not vote for universal soff- 
rage.' 

The ballot and universal suffrage are never men- 
tioned by the radicals without being coupled toge- 
gether. Nobody ever thinks of separating tlieoi. 
Any person who attempted to separate them at torch- 
light or sunlight meetings would be hooted do«D. U 
is professedly avowed that ballot is only wanted lor 
ulterior purposes, and no one makes a secret of what 
those ulterior pun>oses are: not only would the gifioi 
ballot^ if.uuiversal suffrage were refused, not be recei- 
ved with gratitude, but it would be received with fun. 
ous indgination and contempt, and universal suffrage be 
speedily extorted from you. 

There wonld be this argument also for universal sof- 
frage, to which I do not think it very easy to find m 
answer. The son of a man who rents a house of ten 

f>ounds a year is often a much cleverer man thao bis 
ather; the wife more intelligent than the husband. 
Under the system of open voting, these persons are 
not excluded from want of intellect, but for want ot 
independence, for they would necessarily vote viih 
their principal ; but the moment the ballot is estab- 
lished, according to the reasoning of the Grote school. 
one n>an is as independent as another, because all are 
concealed, and ho all are equally entitled to offer their 
suffrages. This cannot sow dissensions iu famiiics; 
for how, ballotically reasoniug, can the father M 
out ? or, if he did find out, how has any father, ballo- 
tically speaking, a right to control the votes of his 
family? 

I have often drawn a picture in my own mind of a 
Balloto-Grotical family voting and promising nQdcrthc 
new system. There is one vacancy, and three candi- 
dates, torv, whig, and radical. Walter Wiggins, a 
small artificer of shoes, for the moderate gratuity n{ 
five pounds, promises his own vote, and that of' the 
chaste Araoella his wife, to the tory candidate ; bf, 
Walter Wiggins, having also sold, lor one sovereigQ, 
the vote of the before'iiamed Arabella to the xihgs. 
Mr. John Wiggins, a tailor, the male progeny of Wal- 
ter and Arabella, at the solicitation of his master, 
promises his vote to the whigs, and persuades his sifter 
lionoria to make o similar promise in the same cause. 
Arabella, the wife, yields implicitly to the v:hhes of 
her husband. In tnis way, before election, st<Jid ccm- 
mitted the highly moral family of Mr. Wigginb. Tie 
period for lying arrives, and the mendacity machine it 
exhibited to the view of the Wigginses. What Lap- 
pens ? Arabella, who has in the interim been cl.a.M»- 
ed by her drunken husband, votes secretly for iLe rad- 
icals, having been sold both to whig and tory. Mr. 
John Wiggins, pledged beyond resdemption to the 
whigs, votes for the tory ; and Honoria, exirnsic-aUy 
furious in the cause of wnigs, is persuaded by her \o\ti 
to vote for the radical member. The following lable 
exhibits the state of this moral family before ana after 
the election. — 

Walter Wisrgins sellfl himself once and his wife tn ice. 
Arabella Wiggins, sold to tory and whip, vote* for ndical 
John Wig«rin.s, promised to whi«:, votes for tory. 
Honoria Wiggins, promised to wliig, votes for radical. 

In this way the families of the poor, under the leg- 
islation of Mr. Grote, will become schools for good 
faith, openness, and truth. What are Chrysipput and 
Grantor, and all the moralists of the wnole world. 
compared to Mr. Grote ? 

It is urged that the lower order of voters, proud of 
such a distinction, will not be anxious to extend it to 
others ; but the lower order of votors will often fird 
that they posses^5 this distinction in vain— that weaii 
and education are too strong for them ; and they v'J 
call in the multitude as auxiliaries, firmly belles ing 
that they can curb their inferiors and conquer iLfir 
superiors. Ballot is a mere illusion, but unitcr^ 
suffrage is not an illusion. The common penile viill 
get nothing by the one, but they will gain everything, 
and ruin every thing, by the last. 

Some members of Parliament who mean to vote fcr 
ballot, in the fear of losing their seats, and wLo are 
desirous of reconciling to their conscience soch ta act 
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of disloyalty to mankind, are fond of saying that bal- 
lot is harmless ; that it will neither do the good nor the 
evil thai la expected from it ; and that the people may 
I'airly be indulged m such an innocent piece of legisla- 
tion. Never was such folly and madness as this; bal- 
lot will be the cau&e of interminable hatred and jea- 
louj^y among the di fie rem orders of mankind ; it will 
f^miLarize the English people to a long tenour of de- 
ceit ; it will not answer its purpose of protecting the 
independent voter, and the people, exasperated and 
disappointed by tlie failure, will indeomify themselves 
by insisting upon unlimited suffrage. And then it is 
talked of as an experiment, as if men were talking of 
acids and alkalies, and the galvanic pile ; as if Lord 
Joim could get on the hustings and say, * Gentlemen, 
you see this ballot does not answer ; do me the favour 
to give it up, and to allow yourselves to be re- 
placed in the same situation as the ballot found you.' 
£>uch, no doubt, is the history of nations and Xh^ march 
ot human afi'airs ; and, in this way, the error of a sud- 
den and foolish largess of power to the people might, 
DO doubt, be easily retrieved. The most unpleasant 
of all bodily feelings is a cold sweat ; nothing brings 
it on so surely as perilous nonsense in politics. I lose 
all warmth from the bodily frame when I heai the bal- 
lot talked of as an experiment. 

1 cannot si all understand what is meant by this in- 
dolent opinion. Votes are coerced now; if votes are 
free, will the elected be the same? if not, will the 
di tie rence of the elected be unimportant ? Will not the 
billot stimulate the upper orders to fresh exertions? — 
and are their increased jealousy and interference of no 
importance I If ballot, after all, is found to hold out 
a real protection to the voter, is universal lying of no 
importance ? J can understand what is meant by call- 
ing ballot a great good, or a great evil; but, in the 
m.ghty contention for power wMch is raging in this 
country^ to call it indifferent appears to me extremely 
foolish m all those in whom it is not extremely dis- 
honest. 

If the ballot did succeed in enabling the lower order 
of voters to conquer their betters, so much the worse. 
In a town consisting of 700 voters, the 300 most opu- 
lent and powerful (and therefore probably the best in- 
structed) would make a much better choice than the 
remaining 400 ; and the ballot would, in that case, do 
more harm than good. In nineteen cases out of twen- 
ty, the most numerous party would be in the wrong. 
If this is the case, why give the fVanchize to all ? why 
not confine it to the first division ? because even with all 
the abuses which occur , and in spite of them, the great 
mass of the people are much more satisfied uitk having a 
vote occasionally controlled than with having none. — 
Many agree with ther superiors, and therefore feel no 
control. Many are persuaded by their superiors, and 
not controlled. Some are indifferent which way they 
exercise the power, though they would not like to be 
utterly deprived of it. Some guzzle away their vote, 
some soil it, some brave their superiors, a few are 
threatened and controlled. The election, in different 
ways, is affected by the superior influence of the up- 
per orders ; and the great^mass (occasionally and just- 
ly complaining) are, beyond all doubt, better pleased 
tnan if they had no votes at all. The lower orders 
always have it in their power to rebel against their 
superiors ; and occasionally they will do so, and have 
done so, and occasionally and iustly carried elections* 
against gold, and birth, and education. But it is mad- 
ness to make laws of society which attempt to shake 
off the great laws of nature. As long as men love 
bread, and mutton, and broadcloth, wealth, in a long 
series of years, must have enormous effects upon hu- 
man affairs, and the strong box will beat the ballot 
box. Mr. Grote has both, but he miscalculates their 
respective powers. Mr. Grote knows the relative values 
of gold ana silver ; but by what moral rate of exchange 
is he able to tell us the relative values of liberty and 
truth? 

It is hardly necessary to say any thing about univer- 

* The 400 or 600 voting a^siniit the 300, are right about as 
often an juries are right In differing from judges ; and that 
is very aeldom. 



sal suffrage, as there is no act of foUy or ] 
which it may not m the beginning produce. Then 
would be the greatest risk that the monarchy, as at 
present constituted, the funded debt, the established 
church, titles, and hereditary peerage, would g^ve way 
before it. Many really honest men may wish for these 
changes ; I know, or at least believe, that wheat and 
barley would grow if there was no Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and domestic fowls would breed if our Vis- 
count Melbourne was again called Mr. Lamb ; but they 
have stronger nerves than I have who would venture 
to bring these changes about* So few nations have 
been free, it is so difficult to guard freedom from 
kings, and mobs, and patriotic gentlemen » and we are 
in such a very tolerable state ot happiness in England. 
that I think such changes would be very rash ; and I 
have an utter mistrust in the sagacity and penetration 
of political reasoncrs who pretend to foresee all the 
consequences to which they would give birth. When 
I speak of the tolerable state of happtaiess in which 
we live in England, I do not speak merely of no- 
bles, squires, and canons of St. Pauls, but of drivers 
of coaches, clerks in offices, carpenters, blacksmithS| 
butchers, and bakers, and most men who do not marrv 
upon nothing, and become bufdened with kige fiuni- 
hes before they arrive at years of maturity. The 
earth is not sufficiently fertile for this : 

Difficilem rictxun fundit durissima tellus. 

After all. the ^reat art in politics and war is to 
choose a good position for makmg a stand. The Duke 
of Wellington examined and fortified the lines of Tor- 
res Vedras a year before he had any occasion to make 
use of them, and he had previously marked out Wa^ 
terloo as the probable scene of some future exploits— 
The people seem to be hurrying on through all the 
well-known steps to anarchy ; they must be stopped 
at some pass or another ; the first is the best and most 
easily defended. The people have a right to ballot or 
to any thing else wbich will make them happy; and 
they have a right to nothing which will make them 
unhappy. They are the best judges of their immedi- 
ate gratifications, and the worst judges of what would 
best conduce to their interests for a series of yenn^— 
Most earnestly and conscientiously wishing their goody 
I say. 

No Ballot. 



FIRST LETTER TO ARCHDEACON SINGLETON, 

ON THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. 
My Dear Sir, — 

As you do me the honour to ask my opinion respecU 
ing the constitution and proceedings ot the ecclesias- 
tical commission, and of their conduct to the dignita- 
ries of the church, I shall write to you without any re- 
serve upon this subject. 

The tirat thing which excited my surprise, was the 
constitution of the commission. As the reform was 
to comprehend every branch of churchmen, bishops, 
dietaries, and parochial clergymen, I cannot out 
think it would have been much more advisable to have 
added to the commission some members of the two 
lower orders oi the church — they would have supplied 
that partial Icnowledse which appears in so many of 
the proceedings of the commissioners to have oeen 
wanting — ^they would have attended to those interesti 
(not episcopal) which appear to have been so complete- 
ly overlooked — and they would have screened the com- 
mission from those chams of injustice and partiality 
which arc now so generally brouffht against it. There 
can l>e no charm in the name of bishop— the man who 
was a curate yesterday is a bishop to-day. There are 
many prebendaries, many rectors^ and many vicar9, 
who would have come to the reform of the church 
with as much integrity, wisdom, and vigour as any 
bishop on the bench ; and I believe, with a much stron- 
ger recollection that aU the orders of the church were 
not to be sacrificed to the highest ; and that to make 
their work respectable, and lasting, it should in all 
(even in its mibutest provisions), be foonded upon Jvik 
ties. 
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All the intoretU of the choich in the commutation 
of tithes are entrusted to one parochial dergymau ;* 
and 1 have no doubt, ftom what I hear of mm, that 
they will be weU protected. Why could not one or 
two such men have been added to the commission, and 
a ^neral impression been created, that government in 
this momentous change had a ptarental feeling for all 
orders of men whose interests might be affected by it 7 
A ministry may laugh at this, and thinli if they culti- 
vate bishops, tnat they may treat the other orders of 
the church with contempt and neglect ; but I sav, that 
to create a general impression of justice, if it be not 
what common honesty requires from any ministry, is 
what common sense points out to them. It is strength 
and duration— it is the only power which is worth hav- 
ing—in the struggle of parties it gives victory, and is 
remembered, aodgoes aown to other times. 

A mixture of diflerent orders of clergy in the com- 
mission would at least have secured a decent attention 
to the representations of all ; for of seven communica- 
tions made to the commission by cathedrals, and in- 
volving very serious Kptesentations respecting high 
interests, six were totally disregarded, and the receipt 
of the papers not even aclmowledged. 

I cannot help thinking that the commissioners have 
done a great oeal too much. Reform, of the church 
was absolutely necessary— it cannot be avoided, and 
ought not to Be postponed ; but I would have found 
out what really gave otience, have applied a remedy, 
removed the nuisance, and done no more. I would not 
have operated so largely on an old. and (I fear) a de- 
caying building. I would not, m aays or such strong 
political excitement, and amidst sucn a disposition to 
universal change, have done one thing more than was 
absolutely necessary to remove the odium against the 
establishment, the only sensible reason for issuing any 
commission at all ; and the means which I took to 
effect this, should have agreed as much as possible 
with institutions already established. For instance, 
the public were disgusted with the spectacle of rich 
prebendaries enjoying large incomes, and doing little 
or nothing for them. The real remedy for this would 
have been to have combined wealth and labour ; and 
as each of the present prebendaries fell off, to have 
annexed the stall to some large and populous parish. 
A prebendary of Canterbury or of St. Paul's, in his 
present state, may make the church unpopular ; but 
place him as rector of a parish, with 8000 or 9000 peo- 
ple, and in a benefice of little or no value, he works 
for his wealth, and the odium is removed. In like 
manner the prebends, which are not the property of 
the residentiaiies; might have been annexed to the 
smallest livings of the neighbourhood where the pre- 
bendal estate was situated The interval which has 
elapsed since the first fYirious demand for reform, 
would have enabled the commissioners to adopt a 
scheme of much greater moderation than might per- 
haps have been possible at the first outbreak of popu- 
u indignation against the church ; and this sort of 
istribution would have given much more general sat- 
iation than the plan adopted by commissioners ; for 
uiough money, in tne estimation of philosophers, has 
no ear mark, it has a very deep one in the opinion of 
the multitude. The riches of the church of Durham 
were most hated in the neighbourhood of Durham ; 
and there such changes as I have pointed out would 
have been most gladly received, and would have con- 
ciliated the greatest favour to tne church. The peo- 
ple of Kent cannot see why their Kentish estates, giv- 
en to the cathedral of Canterbury, are to augment 
livings in Cornwall. The citizens of London see some 
of their ministers starving in the city, and the profits 
of the extinguished prebends sent mto Northumber- 
land. These feelings may be very unphilosophical, 
but they are the feelings of the mass » and to the feel- 
ings of the mass the reforms of the church ought to be 
directed. In this way the evil would have been cor- 



would all the cathedrals in England have >ells||bjee^ 
od to the unconciliating empire, andutvedr.edeneiCT 
of one man. 

Instead of this quiet and cautious mode of proceed* 
ing, all is change, fusion and confUsion. Nev bishops, 
new dioceses, confiscated prebeodbp--clergym'Ji cLang. 
ing bishops, and bishops clergymen — mitrca is Man- 
chester. Gloucester turned into Bristol. Such a scene 
of revolution and commutation as has not been ueD 
aince the days of Ireton and Cromwell ! and ibe s». 
gularity is, tnat all this has been effected by men s& 
lected from their age, their dignity, and their known 
principles, and from whom the considerate part of Uie 
community ex])ecled all the the caution andcalDiness 
which these high requisites seemed to proojse, and 
ought to have secured. 

The plea of making a fund is utterly untenable— the 
great ooject was not to make a fund ; and theie is the 
mistake into which the commission have fallen : the 
object was not to add 10/. or SOI. per annum to aih <qs* 
and small livings, and to diminish inequalities in a 
ratio so trifling that the public will hardly notice it; 
a very proper ihing to do if higher interests were not 
sacrihced to it, but the great object was to remove the 
causes of hatred from me church, by lessening such 
incomes as those of Canterbury, Durham, and London, 
exorbitantly and absurdly gn at— by making idleness 
work — and'by these means to lessen the envy ot' lay. 
men. It is miposssible to make a fond which uill 
raise the smaller livings of the church into any tLing 
like a decent support for those who possei<s them 
The whole income of the church, episcopal, prebendai, 
and parocMal, divided among the clergy, would not 
^ive to each clergyman an income equal to that which 
18 enjoyed by the upper domestic of a greatnobleihaii. 
The method; in which the church has been paid, ami 
must continue to be paid, is by unequal divisions. Ali 
the enormous changes which the commission ix niak au 
will produce a very trifling difference in the inequaj;i y. 
while it will accustom more and more tho&e cdcpuos 
of the church, who are studying mider their right i*v. 
masters, to the boldest revolutions in ecclesiasixal si- 
fairs. Out of 10,478 benefices, there are 297of abt^ui 
40/. per hnnum value, 1,629 at about 75/., and 1,61^2 at 
about 125/.; to raise all these benefices to200/. p: 
annum, would require an annual sum of 371 J293»'. ; an<I 
upon 2,878 of those benefices there are no hru^es : and 
upon 1,728 no houses fit for residence. What drier- 
ence in the apparent inequality of the church vouiil 
this sum of 371 ,293/. produce, if it could be raised i or 
in what degree woula it lessen the odium which tiat 
inequality creates ? The case is utterly hopeless ; and 
yet with all their confiscations the commi^f ioaers are 
so far from being able to raise the annual mm of 
371,000/., that the utmost they expect to gain is ISO,- 
000/. per annum. 

It seems a paradoxical statement, but the ait is. 
that the respectability of the church, as well asoi'ihf 
bar, is almost entirely preserved by the unequal diri- 
sion of their revenues. A bar of erne hundred lavyf rs 
travel the northern circuit, enlightening provinciaJ ig- 
norance, curing local partialities, diffusmg knovlfdg<>, 
and dispensing justice in th(Ar route : it is quite certain 
that all they gain is not equal to all that thev «pad ; 
if the profits were eoually divided, there would not be 
six and eight-pence tor each person, and there would 
be no bar at all. At present, the success of the leader 
animates them all — each man hopes to be a Scarlett or 
a Brougham— aud takes out his ticket in a lottery by 
which the mass must infallibly lose, trusting (as inan- 
kind are so apt to do) to his good fortune, and belier. 
ing that the prize is reserved for him, disappointment 
and defeat for others. So it is with the clergy ; the 
whofe income of the church, if equally divided, v uid 
be about 2fi0l. for each minister. Who would go into 
the church and spend 1 ,200/. or 1,5001. upon his educa- 
tion, if such were the highest remuneration be coaU 
ever look to ? At present, men are tempted into the 



rected where it was most seen and noticed. All pat- . ._. ^ , ^ 

ronage would have been left as it was. One order of church by the prizes of the church, aud bring into that 

the church would not have {Sundered the other. Nor church a great deal of capital, which enables thrm to 

— --— ^ live in decency, supporting themselves, not with ifce 

be ZSS^h^" ^'nf 'nlSLiUJ.'it ?^^lS*IISLr*?E.**\«^Sl P^'^^y ^( !^® public,))ut with their own money, whlcb, 
of the church 



l^i!*?*^2P <>^ Canterbury, to watch over £he Interests , ^u^ fj', ^;^ t^mptaiiou, would have been ccnied into 
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some retail trade. The offices of the church would 
Chen foil dowD to men little less coarse aod ignorant 
u.an agricultural labourers — the clergyman of the par- 
ish would soon be seen in the squire's kitchen j and all 
this would take place in a country where poverty is 
infamous. 

In fact, nothing can be more unjust and idle than the 
reasoning of many laymen upon church matters. You 
ciioose to have an establishment — God forbid you 
should choose otherwise ! and yon wish to have men 
of decent manners, and good education, as the minis- 
ters of that establishment ; all this is very right : but 
are you willing to pay them as such men ought to be 
j>aia ? Are you willing to pay to each clergyman, con- 
fining himsell* to one spot, and giving up all his time to 
the care of one jparisn, a salary of 500/. per annum? 
To do this would require three millions to be added to 
the present revenues of the church j and such an ex- 
penditure is impossible ! What then remains, if you 
will have a clergy and will not pay them equitably and 



separately, than to pay them unequally and by lotte- 
ry i and yet this very inequality, which secures to you 
a re^pi-ctdble clergy upon the most economical terms, 
is con»idered by laymen as a gross abuse. It is an 
.ibuhe, however, which they have not the spirit to ex- 
I > Dguish by increased muniticence to their clergy, nor 
ju^lice to consider as the only other method by which 
ali the advantages of a respectable establishment can 
be procured ; but they use it at the same time as a to- 
pic for sarcasm, and a source of economy. 

This, it will be said, is a mammonish view of the 
subject ; it is so, but those who make this objection, 
forget the immense eifect which mammon produces 
upon religion itself. Shall the Gospel be preached by 
iii^ii paid by the state ? shall these men be taken from 
ihi' lower orders and be meanly paid? shall they be 
Tiicn of learning and education ? and shall there be 
some magnilicent endowments to allure such men into 
th" church ? Which of these methods is the best for 
fl'iTusing the rational doctrines of Christianity? not in 
I lie age ot the apostles, not in the abstract, timeless, 
nameless, placeless land of the philosophers, but in 
the year lb37, in the porter-brewmg, cotton-spinnimr, 
fiilow'-melting kingdom of Great Britain, bursting 
with opulence, and flying from poverty as the great- 
est of human evils. Many different answers may be 
given to these questions, but they are questions which, 
not ending in mammon, have a powerful bearing on 
r»»:il religion, and deserve the deepest consideration 
frnm its disciples anil friends. Let the comforts of 
tiie clergy go for nothing. Consider their state only 
as religion is affected by it. If upon this principle 
] am forced to allot to some an opulence wnich my 
clever friend the Examiner would pronounce to be 
npostolical, 1 cannot help it; I must take this people 
uith all their follies, and preiudices, and circumstan- 
ces, and carve out an establishment best suited for 
tliern, however unfit for early Christianity in barren 
and conquered Judea. 

Not only will this measure of the commission bring 
into the church a lower and worse educated set of 
men, but it will have a teadency to make the clergy 
fanatical. You will have a set of ranting, raving pas- 
tors, who wiU wage war against all the innocent plea- 
sures of life, vie with each other in extravagance of 
zeal, and plague your heart out with their nonsense 
and absurdity : cribbage must be played in caverns, 
and sixpenny whist take refuge in the wilderness. In 
t>iif> way low men doomed to hopeless poverty, and 
galled by contempt, will endeavour to force them- 
sel^res into station and significance. 

There is an awkward passage in the memorial of 
the church of Canterbury, which deserves some consi- 
deration from him to whom it is directed. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, at his consecration, takes a so- 
lemn oath that he will mamtain the rights and liber- 
ties of the church of Canterbury ; as chairman, how- 
ever, of the new commissiou, he seizes the patronage 
of that church, takes two-thirds of its revenues, and 
abolishes two-thirds of its members. That there is 
an answer to this I am willing to believe, but I cannot 
at present find out what it is ; and this attack upon 
the Tevennes and members of Canterbury, is not obe- 



I dience to an act of Parliament, but the very act of 
Parliament, which takes away, is recommended, 
I drawn up, and signed by the person who has sworn 
he will never take away ; and this little apparent in- 
consistency is not confined to the Archbishop of Can- 
I terbury, but is shared equally by all the bishop com- 
missioners, who have all, (unless 1 am grievously 
mistaken), taken similar oaths for the preservation of 
their respective chapters. It would be more easy to 
see our way out of this little embarrassment, if some 
of the embarrassed had not, unfortunately, in the par- 
liamentary debates on the Catholic question, laid the 
greatest stress upon the king's oath, applauded the 
sanctity of the monarch to the skies, rejected all 
comments, called for the oath in its plain meaning, 
and attributed the safety of the Kngli^h church to the 
solemn vow made by the king at the altar to the 
Archbishopsof Canterbury and York, and the other 
bishops. 1 should be very sorry if this were ,not 
placed on a clear footing, as fools will be imputing 
to our church the pia et religiom Calliditaa, which 
is so commonJy brought against the Catholics. 

Urban quam dicunt Romam, Melibcse, putavi 
Stultus ego huic nohtre umilem. 

The words of Henry VIII., to endowing the cathe- 
dral of Canterbury, are thus ffiven m the translation. 
* We, therefore, ^dicating the aforesaid close, site, 
circle, and precinct to the honour and glor}' of the 
Holy and undivided Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spint, have decreed that a certain Cathedral and Me- 
tropolitan Church, with one Dean, Presbyter, and 
twelve Prebendanes Presbyters ; these verily and for 
ever to serve Almighty God shall be created, set up, 
settled, and established ; and the same aforesaid Ca* 
thedral and Metropolitan Church, with one Dean, 
Presbyter, and twelve Prebendaries Presbyters, with 
other Ministers necessary for divine worship, by the 
tenour of these presents in reality, and plentitude of 
force, we do create, set up, settle, and establish, and 
do command to be etablished and to be in perpetuity, 
and inviolably maintained and upheld by these pre- 
sents.' And this is the church, tne rights and liber* 
ties of which the archbishop at his consecration 
swears to maintain. Nothing can be more ill-natured 
among politicians, than to look back into Hansard's 
Debates, to see what has been said by particular men 
upon particular occasions, and to contrast such speech- 
es with present opinions — and therefore I forbear to 
introduce some inviting passages U]>on taking oaths in 
their plain and obvious sense, both in debates on the 
Catholic ouestion and upon that fatal and Mezentian 
oath which binds the Irish to the English church. 

It is quite absurd to see how all the cathedrals are 
to be trimmed to an exact Procrustes pattern ;—^uteta 
movere is the motto of the commission :— there is to 
be everywhere a dean, and four residentiaries ; but 
St. Paul's and Lincoln have at present onljr three 
residentiaries, and a dean, who officiates in lijs turn 
as a canon : — a fourth must be added to each. Why? 
nobody wants prebendaries ; St. Paul's and Lincohi go 
on very well as they are. It is not for the lack ot 
prebendaries, it is (tor idleness, that the Church ol 
kngland is unpopular ; but in the lust of reforming, 
the commission cut and patch jjroperty aa they would 
cut figures in pasteboard. This little piece of wanton 
change, however, gives to two of the bishops, who arc 
commissioners as well as bishops, patronage of a 
thousand a year each; and though I am willing to 
consider this as the cause of the recommendation, 
yot I must observe it is not very common that the 
same persons should bring in the verdict and receive 
the profits of the suit. No other archdeacons are paid 
in such a manner, and no other bishops out of the 
commission have received such a bonus.* 

I must express my surprise that nothmg m this 
commission of bishops, either in the bill which has 
passed, or in the report which preceded it, is said of 

* This cxtravaijant pay of archdeacons is taken, remem- 
ber, from that fund for the augmentation of small livings 
for the establishment ot which all the division* and conns- 
cations have been made. 
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the duties of bishops. A bishop is now forced by law 
tu be in his diocese or to attena his duty in Pailiament 
— he may be entirely absent from both ; nor are thore 
wanting instances within these six years where such 
has been the case. It would have been very easy 
to have placed the repairs of episcopal palaces 
(as the concurrent leases of. bishops are placed) 
under the superintendence of deans and chapteib; 
but though the bishops' bill was accompanied by 
another bill, containing the strictest enactments for 
the residence of the clergy, and some very arbitra- 
ry and unjust rules for the repair of their houses, it 
did not appear upon the face of the law that the bisli- 
ops had any such duties to perform ; and yet I remem- 
ber the case of a bishop, dead not six years ago, who 
was scarcely ever seen m the House of Lords, or in 
his diocese; and I remember well also the indigna- 
tion with which the inhabitants ot the great cathe- 
dral town spoke of the conduct of another bishop 
(now also deceased) who not only never entered his 

ralace, but turned his horses into the garden. When 
mention these instances, I am not settmg myself 
up as the satirist of bishops. I think, upon the whole, 
they do iheir duty in a very exemplary manner, but 
they are not, as the late bills would have us to sup- 
pose, impeccable. The church commissioners should 
not have suH'ered their reports and recommendations 
to paint the other branches of the church as such slip* 
pery transgredient mortals, and to leave the world to 
imagine that bishops may be safely trusted to thfcir 
own goodness without enactment or control. 

This squabble about patronage is said to be dis* 
graceful. Those who mean to be idle, and insolent, 
because they arc at peace, may look out of the win- 
dow and say, ^ This is a disgraceful squabble between 
bishops ana chapters ;* but those who mean to be 
just, should ask. Who begins ? the real disgrace of the 
squabble is in the attack, and not in the defence. If 
any man puts his hand into my pocket to take my 
properly, am I disgraced if I prevent him ? Church- 
men are ready enough to be suomissive to their supe- 
riors; but were they to submit to a spoliation so 
gross, accompanied with ignominy and aegradation, 
and to bear all this in submissive silence ; — to be ac- 
cused of nepotism by nepotists, who were praising 
themselves mdirectly by the accusation, and benefit- 
ing themselves directly by the confiscation founded 
on it ;— the real disgrace would have been to have 
submitted to this : and men are to be honoured, not 
disgraced, who come forth contrary to their usual 
habit», to oppose those masters whom, in common 
seasons, they would willingly obey ; but who. In this 
matter,' have tarnished their dignity, and forgotten 
what they owe to themselves and to us. 

It is a very singular thing that the law always sus- 
pects judges, and never suspects bishops. If there is 
any way in which the partialities of the judge may in- 
jure laymen, the subject is fenced round with all sorts 
of jealousies, and enactments, and prohibitions — all 
partialities are guarded against, and all propensities 
watched. Where bishops are concerned, acts of Par- 
liament arc drawn up for beings who can never possi- 
bly be polluted by pride, prejudice, passion, or inter- 
est. Not otherwise woula be the case with judges, if 
they, like the heads of the church, legislated for them- 
selves. 

Then comes the question of patronage ; can any 
thing be mure flagrantly unjust, than that the patro- 
nage of cathedrals should be taken away and conterred 
upon the bishops ? I do not want to go into a long 
and tiresome history of episcopal nepotism, but it is 
notorious to all, that bishops confer their patronage 
upon their sons, and sons-in-law^ and all their relations ; 
and it is really quite monstrous in the face of the world, 
who see this every day, and every hour, to turn round 
upon deans and chapters and to say to them : ' We are 
credibly informed, that there are instances in your 
chapters where preferment has not been given to the 
most learned men you can find, but to the sons and 
brothers of some o? the prebendaries. These things 
must not be — we must take these benefices into our 
own keeeping;' and this is the language of men 
■warming themselves with sons and daughters, and 



I who, in ennmerating the advantages of their stations, 
have always sj,ok<u of the opj.oiluuities of providing 
for their f;irnilies as the grealost and mo t ImportaQi. 
; It is, I adin.t, liie dniy of every nun. .imt of cv»tj 
I body, to pcfct-nt lie host nun that can L»» ioirncJ ?i 
] any living of wi.ich he i> the j a'.rou ; but ;f ll,,> oi:.;. 
j has been n( glccicd, it has hetn n^giril*'*! by b .-1 ( /> 
I Quite as inucli as- l;y tliaptrrs; and no iii.in'taii (]ti. 
trie ' Clerical (Juidi" uiid road Ivo i-agts oi il.w;:.,- 
lout seeing that the bencli of bitho|s»aic the ia>t |fi- 
j sens from whom any remedy of tLis evil is to be ei- 
' pectrd. 

The legislature has not always taken the ^me viev 
of the tiusl-worlhiness of bishops and chajTers as » 
taken by the commission. Bishops' leases for ycart 
are for twerty-one years, rcneuablc every seven. 
When seven years arc expired, if the preseiii tenant 
w^ill not renew, the bishop may grant a concurrent 
lease. How does his lordship act on such occasions? 
He generally asks two years' income for the renewal, 
when chapters, not having the privilege of granting 
such concurring leases, ask only a year and a taJi : 
and if the bishop's price is not given, he puts a sod, or 
a daughter, or a trustee, into the estate, and the 
price of the lease deferred is money saved for his 
family. But unfair and exorbitant terms may be ask- 
ed by his lordship, and the tenant may be unfairly 
dispossessed — therefore, the legislature enacts that all 
those concurrent leases must be countersigned by the 
dean and chapter of the diocese, making them the 
safeguards against episcopal rapacity ; and, as I hear 
from others, not making them so in vain. TTiese sorts 
of laws do not exactly correspond with the relative 
views taken of both parlies by the ecclesiastical com- 
mission. This view of chapters is of conrbe overlook- 
ed by a commission of bishops, just as all mention of 
bridles would be omitted in a meeting of horses ; bat 
in this view, chapters might be made eminently use- 
ful. In what prof essiou. too, are there nO gradaticas? 
Why is the Church of England to be nothing bnt a col- 
lection of beggars ana bishops — the Right Reverend 
Dives in the palace, and Lazarus in orders at the gate, 
doctored by dogs, and comforted with crumbs ? 

But to take away the patronage of existing preben- 
daries is objectionable for another class ol reasons. 
If it is right to take away the patronage of my cathe- 
dral and to give it to the bishop, it is at least unjnst 
to do so with my share of it durmg my life. Society 
have a right to improve, or to do what they think u 
improvement, but then they have no right to do so 
suadenly, and hastily to my prejudice ! After securing 
to me certain possessions by one hundred statutes 
passed in six hundred years— after haying clothed me 
m fine garments, ana conferred upon me pompous 
names, they have no right to turn round upon me all 
of a sudden and to say. You are not a dean nor a 
canon-residentiary, but a vagabond and an outcast, 
and a morbid excressence upon society. This would 
not be a reform, but the grossest tyranny and oppres- 
sion. If a man cannot live uoder the canopy of ancient 
law, where he is safe, how can he see bis way, oi lay 
out his plan of life ? 

* Dubitant homines serere atque Impendere curas.' ,« 

You tolerated, for a century, the wicked traffic in 
slaves, legislated for that species of property, en- 
couraged it by premiums, defended it in your courts of 
justice — West Indians bought and sold, trusting (as 
Englishmen always ought to trast) in parliaments. 
Women went to the altar— promised that ihey should 
be supported by that property, and children were bora 
to it, and young men were educated with it , but God 
touched the hearts of the English people^ and they 
would have no slaves. The scales fell ftom their eyes, 
and they saw the monstrous wickedness of the traffic ; 
but then they said, and said magnificently, to the 
West Indians, * We mean to become wiser and better, 
but not at your expense ; the loss shall be ours, and 
we will not involve you in ruin, because we are 
ashamed of our former cruelties, and have learnt a 
better lesson of humanity and wisdom.' And this is 
the way in which improving nations ought to act, and 
this is the distinction between reform and revolstion. 
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Justice is not changed by the masnitude or miuate- 
feess of the subject. The old cathedrals have enjoyed 
their patronage for seyen hundred years^ and the new 
ones since the time of Henry VIII. ; which latter pe- 
riod even gives a much longer possession than ninety- 
nine out ot a hundred of the legislators, who are called 
upon to plunder us, can boast for their own estates. 
And these rights, thus sanctioned, and hallowed by 
time, are torn from their present possessors without 
the least warning, or preparation, m the midst of all 
that fever of change wnicn has seized upon the people, 
and which frightens men to the core of their nearts ; 
and this j»>oliation is made, not by low men rushing 
into the plunder of the church and state, but by men 
of admirable and unimpeached character in all tne re- 
lations of life — ^not by rash men of new politics, but 
by the ancient conservators of ancient law — ^by the 
archbishops and bishops of the land, high official men, 
invented and created, and put in palaces to curb the 
lawless changes, and the mutations, and the madness 
of mankind ; and to crovim the whole, the ludicrous is 
added to the unjust, and what they Uke from the 
other branches of the church they confer upon them- 
selves. 

Never dreaming of such sudden revolutions as these . 
a prebendary brings up his sou to the church, ana 
spends a large sum of money in his education, which, 
perhaps, he can ill afford. His hope u (wicked 
wretcn !) that, according to the established custom of 
the body to which he (immoral man!) belongs, the 
chapter will (when his turn arrives), if hb son be of 
fair attainments and good character, attend to his ne- 
farious recommendation, and confer the living upon 
the young man ; and in an instant all liis hopes are 
destroyed, and he finds his prefehnent scizca upon, 
under the plea of public good, by a stronger church- 
man than himself. I can call this by no other name 
than that of tyranny and oppression. I know very 
well that this is not the theory of patronage ; but who 
does better? do individual patrons? do colleges who 
give in succession ? and as for bishops, lives there the 
man so weak and foolish, so little observant of the 
past, as to believe (when this tempest of purity and 
perfection has blown over) ti\nt the name of Bloom- 
field win not figure in those benefices from which the 
names of Copleston, Blomberg. Taite, and Smith, have 
been so virtuously excluded ? I have no desire to 
make odious comparisons between the purity of one 
set of patrons and another, but ihoy are forced upon 
me by the injustice of the commissioners. I must 
either make such comparisons or yield up, without re- 
monstrance, those rights to which' I am fairly entitled. 

It may be said that the bishops will do better In 
future ; that now the public eye is upon them, they will 
be shamed into a more loAy and anti-nepotic spirit ; 
but, if the argument of past superiority is ffiven up, 
and the hope of future amendment resorted to, why 
may wo not improve as well as our masters ? but the 
commission says, < These excellent men (meaning 
themselves) hav* promised to do better, and we have 
an implicit confidence in their word : we must have 
the patronage of the cathedrals. In the mean time 
we are ready to promise as well as the bishops. 

With regard to that common newspaper phmse the 
public ey«, there's nothing (as the bench well know) 
more wandering and slippery than the public eye. In 
five years hence, the puDlic eye will no more see what 
d<^scription of men are promoted by bishops, than it 
will Kee what doctors of law are promoted by the 
Tur''<:b Uhlema ; and at the end of this period, (such 
is til - example set by the commission,) tne public eye, 
tumf>d in every direction, may not be able to see any 
bishops at all. 

In many instances, chapters are belter patrons than 
bishops, because their preferment is not given exclu- \ 
sively to one species of mcumbents. J have a diocese i 
now in my private eye which has undergono the fol- 1 
lowing changes. The first of three bishops whom I ! 
remember was a man of careless easy temper, and 
how patronage went in those early days may be con- 
jectared by the following letters — whicn are not his, 
bat serve to iUustxate a system : 



THE BISHOP TO LORD A 

My Dear Lord, 

I have noticed with great pleasure the behaviour of youi 
lordtfhip's aecond son, and am mo«t happy to have it in my 
power to offer to him the living of • * *. *Hc will find it 
of considerable value ; and there is, I understand, a very 
good house upon it, &c. &c. 

This is to confer a living upon a man of real merit 
out of the family ; into which family, apparently sa- 
crificed to the public good, the living is brought back 
by the second letter : — 

TO THE SAME A YEAR AFTER. 
My dear Lord, 

Will yor excuse tbe liberty I take in soliciting promotion 
for my grandson ? He U an officer of great skill and gal- 
lantry, and can bring the mo«t ample tev^timoniol.'i from 
»ome of the beat men in the profe.sj>ion : the Arethu^a frigate 
is, I understand, about to be commituioned; and if, &c &c. 

Now I am not saying that hundreds of preben- 
diaries have not committed such enormities and stu- 
pendous crimes as this (a declaration which will fill 
the whig cabinet with horror) ; aU that I mean to 
contend for is, that such is the practice of bishops 
quite as much as it is of inferior patrons. 

The second bishop was a dcciaed enemy of Calvin- 
istical doctrines, and no clergyman so tainted had the 
slightest chance of preferment in his diocese. 

The third bishop could endure no man whose prin- 
ciples were not strictly Calvinistic, and who dia not 
give to the articles that kind of interpretation. Now 
here were a great mass of clergy naturally alive to 
the emoluments of their profession, and not knowing 
which way to look or stir, because they depended so 
entirely upon the will of one person. Not otherwise 
is it with a very whig bishop, or a very tory bishop ; 
but the worst case is that of a superannuatea bishop ; 
here the preferment is given away, and must be given 
away by wives and daughters, or by sons, or by but- 
lers, perhaps, and valets, and the poor dying patron's 
paralytic hand is guided to the signatures of papers, 
the contents of which he is utterly unable to comprc 
hend. In all such cases as these, the superiority of 
bishops as patrons will not assist tnat violence which 
the commissioners have committed upon the patronage 
of cathedrals. 

I never heard that cathedrals had sold the patronage 
of their preferment ; such a practice, however, is not 
quite uuKnown among the higher orders of the church. 
When the Archbishop of Canterbury consecrates an 
inferior bishop, he marks some piece of preferment in 
the gift of the bishop as his own. This is denomi- 
nated an option ; ana when the preferment falls, it is 
not only in the giA of the archbishop, if he is alive, 
but in the gift of his representative if he is not. It is 
an absolute chattel, which, like any other chattel, is 
part of the archbishop's assets ; and if he died in debt, 
might be taken and sold for the benefit of his credi- 
tors — ^and within the memory of man snch options 
have been publicly sold by auction — and if the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury were to die in debt to-mor- 
row. such might be the fate of his options. What 
Archbishop Aloore did with his options I do not know, 
but the late Archbishop Sutton very handsomely and 
properly le^t them to the present — a oequest, however, 
which would not have prevented such options from 
comine to the hammer, if Archbishop Sutton had not 
cleared ofi', before bis death, those incumbrances 
which, at one period of his life, sat so heavily upos 
him. 

What the present archbishop means to do with 
them, I am not informed. They are not alluded to in 
the chuvh returns, though they must be worth some 
thousand pounds. The commissioners do not seem to 
know of their existence—at least they are profoundly 
silent on the subject ; and the bill which passed 
through Parliament in the summer for the regulation 
of the emoluments of bishops, does not make the most 
distant allusion to them. When a parallel was drawn 
between two species of patrons — wnich ended in the 
confiscation of the patronage of cathedrals — when two 
mrchbisfappe helped to draw the parallel, and profited 
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by the parallel, I hare a perfect right to state this 
corrupt and qnaboUshed practice of their own sees — a 
pracuce which I never heard charged against deans 
and chapter^.* 

I do not mean to imply, in the most remote degree, 
that either of the present archbishops have sold their 
options, or ever thought of it. Purer and more high- 
minded gentlemen do not exist, nor men more utterly 
incapable of doing any thing unworthy of their high 
stition; and I am convinced the Archbishop of Can- 
terburyt will imitute or exceed the munificence of his 
predecessor : but when twenty-four public bodies are 
to be despoiled of their patronage, we must look not 
only to present men. but historically, to see how it 
has been admlnisterod in times of old, and in times 
also recently past ; and to remember, that at this mo- 
ment, when bishops are set up as the most admirable 
dispensers of patronage— «s the only persons fit to be 
intrusted with it — as marvels, for whom law and jus- 
tice and ancient possessions oiight to be set aside, that 
this patronage (very valuable because selected from 
the whole diocese) of the two heads of the church is 
liable to all the.accidcnts of succession — that it may 
fall into the hands of a superannuated wife, of a profli- 
gate son, of a weak daughter, or a rapacious creditor 
— that it may be brought to the hammer, and publicly 
bid for at an auction, like all the other cnattels of the 
palace ; and that such have been the indignities to 
. which this optional patronage has been exposed, from 
the earliest days of the church to this moment. Truly, 
men who live m houses of glass (especially where the 
panes are so large) ought not to ning stones ; or if 
they do, they should be specially careful at whose 
head they are flung. 

And then the patronage which is not seized — the 
patrnnase which the chapter is allowed to present to 
Us own body— may be divided without their consent. 
Can any thmg b« more thoroughly lawless, or uniust 
than this — that my patronage during my life shall be 
divided without my consent? How do my rights 
during my life differ from those of a lay patron, who 
is tenant for life ? and upon what principle of justice 
or common sense is his patronage protected from the 
commissioners' dividing power to which mine is sub- 
jected ? That one can sell, and the other cannot sell, 
the next presentation, would be bad reasoning if it 
were good law ; but it is not law, for an ecclesiastical 
corporation, aggregate or sole, can sell a next presen- 
tation as legally as a lay life-tenant can do. They 
have the same power of selling as laymen, but they 
never do so; that is, they dispense their patronage 
with great propriety and aelicacy, which, in the esti- 
mate of the commissioners, seems to make their right 
weaker, and the reasons for taking it away more pow- 
erful. 

Not only are laymen smarded by the same act 
which gives the pjower of dividing livings to the com- 
missioners, but bishops are also guarded. The com- 
missioners may divide the livings of chapters without 
their consent ; but before they can touch the living of 
a bishop, his consent must be obtained. It seems, 
after a few of these examples, to become a little 
clearer, and more intelligible, why the appointment 
of any other ecclesiastics than bisliops was so disa- 
agreeable to the bench. 

The reasoning, then, is this : If a good living is va- 
cant in the patronage of a chapter, they will only 
think of conterring it on one ol their body or their 
friends. If such a living falls to the gift ot a bishop, 
he will totally overlook the interests of his sons ana 
daughters, and divide the living into small portions 

* Caii any tbina: be more shabby in a jfovemment lejri«- 
latin? upon church abu*e*, than to pass over such scandals 
as these exi'ting in bish places ? Two years have passed, 
and they are unnoticed. 

♦ The options of the Archbishop of Tork are compara- 
tively triflinff. I never heard, at any period, that they 
haye been sold ; but they remain, like those of Canterbury, 
in the absolute possession of the archbishop's repreresenta- 
tiven after his death. I will answer for it that the present 
archbi^op will do every thing with them which becomes 
his hiffh aUtion and high character. They ought to be 
aboUahed by act of Paruament 



I for the good of the public ; aad with these tott oC anil, 
ities^ whig leaders, whose interest it is to hill the bish- 
ops mto a reform, pretend to be satisfied ; and apoa 
this intolerable nonsense they are not ashamed to jus- 
tify spoliation.* 

A division is set up between public and private 
patronage, and it is pretended that one is holden is 
trust tor the public, the other in private property. 
, This is mere theory — a slight film thrown over conre- 
j nient injustice. Henry vlll. gave to the Duke of 
Bedford much of his patronage. Roger de Horedrn 
gave to the church of St. Paul's much of his patronage 
before the Russells were in existence. The Dake Las 
the legal power to give his preferment tc^whoni he 
pleases— so have we. We are both under the Kunc 
moral and religious restraint to administer that pa- 
tronage properly — the trust is precisely the same lo 
both ; and if the public good requires it, the power of 
dividing livines without the consent of patrons should 
be given in afi instances, and not conJEmed as a mark 
of infamy to cathedrals alone. This is not the real 
leason or the difl'erence : bishops are the active mem- 
bers of the commission^-they do not choose that their 
own patronage should be meddled with, and they 
know that the laity would not allow for a moment tlat 
their livings should be pulled to pieces by bishops , 
and that if such a proposal were made, there would 
be more danger of tne bishop being pulled to pieces 
than the living. The real distinction is, between mt 
weak and the strong — between those who have f ov»i 
to resist encroachment, and those who hare not. Thi; 
is the reason why we ar/» selected for experiment, and 
so it is with all tne bill from beginning to end. There 
is purple and fine linen in every line of it. 

Another strong objection to the dividing power of 
the commission is this : according to th^ printed bill 
brought forward last session, if the living is not taiieo 
by some members of the boay, it lapses to the bisiop. 
Suppose, then, the same person to be bishop and com- 
missioner, he breaks the living into little pieces 8« a 
commissioner, and after it is rejected in its imporer- 
ished state by the chapter, he gives it away aa bii\toy 
of the diocese. The only answer that is given to sub 
objections is, the impeceability ofhishopa ; and ufr>i 
this principle the whole bill has been constructed, and 
here is the great mistake al>out bishops. Ttey'are. 
upon the whole, very ^ood and worthy men ; but they 
are not (as many ancient ladies suppose) wholly ex- 
empt from human infirmities : they nave uieir mal ce. 
hatred, uncharitableness, persecution, and intercft rk« 
other men ; and an admin istrat on who did not ih sk 
it more magnificent to laugh at the lower derg^', tl be 
to protect them, should sufier no ecclesiastics biii m 
pass through Parliament without seriously consi dic- 
ing how its provisions may afiect the happiness oi 
poor clergymen pushed into living tombs, and pinicg 
m solitude — 

Vates procul atque in sola rde^ant 
Pascua, post montem oppositum, et trans flanlna lata. 

There is a practice among some bishops, which mar 
as well be mentioned here as any where else, hut 
which, I think, cannot be too severely reprobait^. 
They send for a clergyman, and insist upon nis g'v'np 
evidence respecting the character and conduct of Li^ 
neighbour. Uoes he hunt? Does he shoot? Ji.>.( 
in aebt? Is he temperate? Does he attent3 to bi> 
parish ? &c. &c. Now what is this, but to des.ro\ A r 
all clergymen the very elements Of social life- -to pot 
an end to all confidence between man and roan — and 
to disseminate among gentlemen, who arc boimd to 
live in concord, every feeling of resentment, hatird. 
and suspicion ? But the very essence of tvranny l*- to 
actj as if the finer feelings, fikc the fintr cEishesj were 
delicacies only for the rich and great, and that little 
people have no taste for them and no right to them. A 
good and honest bishop (I thank God there are many 
who deserve that character !) ought to suspect himceli' 
and carefhlly to watch his own heart. He is all of a 

* These reatoninea have had their effect, and many earfy 
acts of injustice of the commisaion have been sabseqaently 
collected. 
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•adden eleTated from being a tutor, dfaiing at an earhr 
hour with his popil, (and occasionally^ it is believed, 
on cold meat,) to be a spiritual lord ; ne is dressed in 
a moffnifieent dress, decorated with a title, flattered by 
chaplains, and surrounded by little people looking up 
for the things which he has to eive away ; and thM 
often happens to a man who has had no opportunities 
of seeing the world, whose parents were in very hum- 
ble life, and who has given up all liis thoughts to the 
frogs of Aristophanes and the Targum of Onkelos. 
How is itpoh-sible that such a man should not loose his 
head ? that he should not swell ? That he should not 
be guilt j^f a thousand follies, and worry and tease to 
death f before he recovers his common sense) an 
hundred men as good and as wise and as able as nim- 

S€lf?» 

The history of the division of Edmonton has, I un- 
dersund, been repeatedly stated in the commission — 
and told, as it has been, bv a decided advocate, and 
with no sort of evidence called for on the other side of 
the question, has produced an unfair impression 
against chapters. The history is shortly this : — Be- 
sides the mother church of Edmonton, there are two 
chapels— ^uthgate and Winchmore Hill chapels. 
Winchmore Hill chapel was built by the society for 
building churches upon the same plan as the portions 
of Marylebone are arranged ; the clergyman was to 
be remunerated by the lease of the pews, and if cu- 
rates with talents tor preaching had been placed there, 
they might have gained j£200 per annum. Thougii 
men of perfectly respectable and honourable character, 
they were not endowed with this sort of talent, ana 
they gained no more than £90 to £100 per annum. 
The Bishop of London applied to the cathedral of St. 
Paul's, to consent to £^ per annum in addition to 
the proceeds from the letting of the pews, or that pro- 
portion to the whole value of the living, should be al- 
lotted to the chapel of Winchmore ; and at the same 
time we receivea an application fVom the chapel at 
Southgate, that another considerable portion, I forget 
what, but t>elieve it to have been rather less (perhaps 
X300) should be allotted to them, and the whole living 
severed into three parishes. Now the living of Ed- 
moQionis about £1,350 per annum, besides surplice 
fees, but this £1,350 depends upon a com rent of lOs. 
Sd. per bushel, present valuation, wtiich, at the next 
valuation, wonlcf in the opinion of eminent land sur- 
veyors whom we consulteu, be reduced to about 6a. per 
bushel, so that the living, considerlnff the reduction 
also of all voluntary offerings to the churchy would be 
reduced one half, and this half was to be divided into 
three, and one or two curates (two curates by the pre- 
sent bill) to be kept by the vicar of the old church ; 
and thus three clerical beggars were, by the activity 
of the Bishop of London, to be established in a district 
where the extreme deamess of all provisions Is the 
plea for making the see of London double in value to 
that of any bishopric in the country. To this we de- 
clined to agree ; and this, heard only on one side, with 
the total omission of the changing valne of the benefice 
trom the price of com, has most probably been the 
parent of the clause in question. The right cure for 
thin and all similar cases would be to give the bishop 
a power of allotting to such chapels as high a salary 
ns to any other curate in tlie diocese, taking as part of 
that salary, whatever was received from the lease of 
the pews, and to this no reasonable man could or 
would object : but this is not enough — all mqst bow to 
one man — ' Chapters must be taught submission. No 
pamphlets, no meeting of independent prebendaries, 
to remonstrate against the proceedings of their supe- 
riors — no opulence and ease but mine.' 

Some effect was nroduced also upon the commission, 
by the evidence of^a prelate, who is both dean and 
b{shop,t and who gare it as his opinion that the pa- 

* Evince writtaii; this, and after declining the Uvlns for 
myselfr I have had the plessure of seeing It presented Ui an 
nndirided state to my amtable and excdlent friend Mr. 
Taite, who, after a long hfe of moods and tenses, has ac> 
quired (as he deserved) ease and opulence in his old a^e. 

t This pupate slated it sa his opinion to the conunitfaion, 
that in future all prelate* ought to declare that they held 
their patronage in tru^t for ttie public. 



I troDase of Mshops was given upon better prnichilet 
than that of chapters, which, translated into fair £og 
I tish, is no more than this — ^that the said witness, not 
meaning to mislead, but himself deceived, has his 
own way entirely in his diocese, and can only have it 
partially in his cnapter. 

There is a rumour that these reasonings, with which 
the}r were assailed flrom so many quarters in the last 
session of Parliament, have not been without their 
effect, and that it is the intention of the commissioners 
only to take away the patronage from the cathedrals 
exactly in proportion as the numlier ol their members 
are reduced. Such may be the intention of the com- 
missioners ; but as that intention has not been publicly 
notified, it depends only upon report ; and the commis- 
sioners nave changed their minds so often, that they 
may alter their intentions twenty times again before 
the meeting of Parliament. The whole of my obser- 
vations in l^s letter are grounded upon their irilU of 
latt year— which Lord John Russell stated his inten- 
tion of re-introducing at the beginning of this session. 
If they have any new plans, they ought to have pub- 
lished them three months ago — and lo have given to 
the clergy an ample opportunity of considering them : 
but this they take the greatest care never to do. The 
policy of the government and of the commissioners is 
to hurry their bills through with such rapidity, that 
very little time is given to those who satter by them 
for consideration and remonstrance, and we must be 
prepared for the worst beforehand. You are cashiered 
and confiscated before you can look about, you — if you 
leave home for six weeks, in these times, you find a 
commissioner in possession of your house and office. 

A report has reached my ears, that though all other 
cathedrals are to retain patronage exactfy equal to 
their reduced numbers, a separate measure of justice 
is to be used for St. Paul's ; that our numbers are to 
be augmented by a fifth ; and our patronage reduced 
by a third ; and this immediately on the passing of 
the bill. That the Bishop of Exeter, for histance, is 
to receive his augmentation of patronage only in pro- 
portion as the prebendaries die off", and the preben- 
diaries themselves will, as long as they live, remain 
in the same proportional state as to patronage ; and 
that when they are reduced to four (tneir stationary 
number), they will retain one-third of all the patron- 
age the twelve now possess. Whether this is wise or 
not, is a separate question, but at least it is just ; the 
four who remam cannot with any colour of justice 
complain that they do not retain all the patronage 
which was divided among twelve ; but at St. PauPs 
not only are our numbers to be auffmented by a fifth, 
but the patronage of fifteen of our best livings is to be - 
instantly conferred upon the Bishop of London. This 
little MModt of plunder involves three separate acts ot 
gross injustice : in the first place, if only our numbers 
had been augmented by a fifth (in itself a mere bomis 
to commissioners), our patronage would have been re- 
duced one-fifth in value. Secondly, one-third of the 
preferment is to be taken away immediately, and 
these two added together make eight-fifteenths, or 
more than one-half of our whole patronage. So tnat. 
when all the cathedrals are reduced to their reformed 
numbers, each cathedral will enjoy precisely the same 
proportion of patronage as it now does, and each 
member of every other cathedral will have precisely 
the same means of promoting men of merit or men ot 
his own family, as is now possessed ; while less than 
half of these advantages will remain to St. Paul's. 
Thirdly, if the Bishop of London were to wait (as all 
the other bishops by this arrangement must wait) till 
the present patrons die oflT, the injusttee would be to 



of every other cathedral (as far as patronage is con- 
cerned) remains precisely in the same state in which 
he was before. Why this blow is levelled against St. 
Paul's I cannot conceive ; still less can I imagine why 
the Bishop of London is not to wait, as all other 
bishops are forced to wait, for the death of the pre- 
sent patrons. There is a reason, indeed, for notwait- 
faig, by which (had I to do with a person of less el^ 
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v«t«a«lu«MttttliMi|lMBbimof LomkNi)! wmOd 
wdraTour to eqJatai this pncijutata •oUiue of Mtioii- 
ag c md that )m, that the UTingt atslpied to mm in 
t£U remarkAble tdieinfl are all very nuuabk, and the 
incambenU aU Teiy old. Bat I shall past oTer thia 
•ehemc as a mere aapposition; inrentea to bring the 
comainioa into disrepntei a scheme to vidch it is 
utterlr impossible the commissioneis should erer 
affix oieir namits. 

I dioold hare thonriit. if the lore of what is Just had 
not excited the commissioner bishops, that the ridicule 
of men voting such comfortable thmgs to themselTes 
as the prebendal patronage would huYO alarmed them ; 
but they want to sacrifice with other men's hecatombs, 
and to enjoy, at the same time, the character of great 
disinterestednessy and the luxury of unjust spoliation. 
It was thought necessary to maiie a fond ; and the 
prebends in the gift of the bishops* were appropriated 
to that purpose. The bishops who consented to this 
have then made a great sacrifice— true, but they have 
taken more out of our pockeU than they have dis- 
bursed ftom their own ; where then is the sacrifice ? 
They must either give back the patronage or the mar. 
trrdom: if they choose to be martyr»~which I hope 
they will do-^t them give us back our patronage : if 
they prefer the patronage, they must not talk of being 
martyrs-^they cannot eftect this doable sensuality 
and combhie the sweet flavour of rapine with the aro- 
matic odour of sanctity. 

We are told, if you agitate these questions among 
yourselves, jou will have the democratic Philistines 
come down upon you, and sweep you all away toge- 
ther. Be it so ; I am imite ready to be swept away 
when the time comes. £very boay has his iavourite 
death ; some delight in apoplexy, and othere prefer 
marasmus. I would infinitely rather be crushed by 
democrats, than, under the plea of the public good, be 
mildly and blandly abaorbed by bishops. 

I met, the otlier day, in an old Dutch chnmicle, 
with a passage so onpoMte to this subject, that though 
it is somewliat too light for the occasion I cannot tOv 
stain ftom ifuotiBg it. There was a great meeting of 
all the clergy at Dordieoht, and the chronicler urns 
describes it, which I give ia the language of the trans- 
lation : < And there was great store of bishops in the 
town, in theirrobesgoodly to behold, and all the great 
men of the state were there* and foUs poured m in 
boats on the Menss, the Merve, the Rhine, and the 
Linge, coming from the Isle of Beverhundt, and Issel- 
raond, and from all quarters in the Bailiwick of Dort ; 
Arminians and Gomarists. with the friends of John 
Bameveldt and of Horii Grote. And before my lords 
the bishops, Sfanon of Gloucester, who wm a bishop 
tai those paru, disputed with Vorstius, and Leoline 
the Monk, and many texts of Scripture were bandied 
to and fro; and wlien this was done, and many propo- 
sttiens made, and it waxed towards twelve of Uie 
clock, my k>rds the bishops prepared to set them 
down to a fair repast, in which was great store of 



to appease the nob| and ao the aoi of tiitl tsvi len 
well pleased, and did devour the meats with tgiett 
aiipente ; and then you mi^t have teea my lonb 
standing with empty plates, and looking viMAdly it 
each other, till Simon of Gloueetter, he who dis|med 
with Leohne the Monk, stock up among them and 
said. " Qood my lordt, it U your puaturt to ttend hm 
fuUng, and thoH who count lower in the dmrtk tkn 
youdoihouId/eaotandflutUrf Ld u$ order to tttki 
ainnor of the doom and ee 



}/ tke doom and eanon$j wkUh it suUcmg Tuh 
for them in the chamber behwfi And thit speech i 
Simon of Gloucester pleased the bishops modi; ud 
so they sent for the host, one Wilfiam of Ypres, lad 
told hun It was for the public good, and be, flhich feu. 
ing the bishops, brought them the dinner of t)ie dooi 
and canons ; and so the deans and canons irent any 
without dinner, and were pelted by the rocD of the 
town, because tney had not put meat out of the via. 
dow like the bishops ; and when the comit came to 
hear of it, he said it was a pleasant conceit, and M 
the hiehope were right cunning men, and hoi dmgi tti 
canoneweUJ 

When I taik of sacrifices, J mean the tacriiicei of tke 
bishop commissioners, for we are given to andenuBd 
that the great mass of bishops were never consulted at 
all about these proceedings ; that they are contrnr to 
everything wiiich consultations at Lambeth, preTioai 
to the commission, had led them to expect ; asd tliat 
they are totally disapproved of by them. The vohn- 
tary sacrifice, then, f tor it is no sacrifice if ii it sot 
voluntary,) is in the bishop cominissioner« only ; aad, 
besides Uie indemnification which they have Toted to 
themselves out of the patronage of the catbednls, tbej 
will have all that never-ending patronage which ii to 
proceed ftom. the working of the commission, and the 
endowments bestowed upon difierent liviagt. So miich 
for episcopal sacrifices 1 

And who does not see the end and meaning of all 
this I The lay commissioners, who are memben of 
the government, cannot and will not attend— the Arch* 
bishops of Fork and Canterbury are quiet fnd anitUe 
men, rast going down in the vale of life— «ome oi the 
members of the commission are expletives— some sunt 
be absent in their dioceses — the Bi^opof Londoiiii 
passionately fond of labour, has cextainlj no aTenioD to 
power, is quick of temper, great ability, thoroogiilx 
versant in ecciesiasticar law, and always in LoDdoo. 
He will become the commission, and when the Chucb 
of Sngland is mentioned, it will only mesn Ckarla 
Jamee, of London, who will enjoy a greater power that 
has been possessed by any churcbioan since the dapof 



food thinga— and among the rest a roasted peacock, 
havhi^ in lieu of a tail, the anna and banners of the 
archbishop, wldch was a goodly sight to all who 
favoured the church— and then the archbishop would 
saT a grace, as was seemly to do. he bekig a very 
hfldy man ; \ni ere he had finished, a great mob of 
townspeople and fblks fh>m the country, who were 

Sthered under the window, cried out. Bread ! bread! 
' there was a great famine, and wheat had risen to 
three times the ordinary price of the eleieh ;• and 
when they had done crying Bread ! broad ! they called 
out No b&hofo ! and benn to cast up stones at the 
windows, whereat my lords the bishops were in a 
great fright, and cast their dinner out of the wtaidow 



^^* The bidiom have^ however, secured for thnaslves sU 
theUvings which were in the separsfte gifts of pvebenda- 
ries and desna, and they have received ftom theciown s 
very loigo contribution of valuable patronage; why or 
wberefore, is known only to the unfathomable wisdom of 
■uniaten. The glory cfmaxtTrdom can be confined only 
at best to the bishops of tbe old cathedraU, for there aie 
waa«dy any smrateprebendi in the new cathedrals. 
JL ^ "^^Tfl™ the BaUlwkk of Dort, containing two gal- 
isns one plat Engl Uib dry measure. 



wUl become the Church of Endexii hm 
upon' earth. As for the commission itself, there ii 
scarcely any power which is not given to it. Tbej 
may call for every paper in the world, and eveiy houi 
creature who possesses it; and do what they lil^e to 
one or the other. 1 1 is hopeless to contend with aocb a 
body ; and most painful to think that it has beea estab- 
lished under a wnig government.* A conunissioo of 
tory churchmen, established for such purposes, should 
have been tramed with the utmost jealousy, and vjlh 
the most cautious circumspection of iu powefs, and 
vrith the most earnest wish for its extinction when tbe 
purposes of iU creation were answered. The goTen- 
ment have done everything in th^ power to make it 
vexatious, omnipotent, and eveilasting. This inunense 

Siwer, flimg hito the hands of an individual, is ose of 
e many loolish consequences which proceed flmi 
the centralisation of the bill, and the onwilliagness to 
employ the local knowledge of the bishops hi the pro* 
cess orannexinff dignified to parochial prelenneot. 

There is a third bill concocted by the commisakn* 
bishops, in which the great prineiple of iacreasinff the 
power of the bench has certainly not been lost sight oC 
^ a brother clergyman, falls suddenly ill is 



the country, and he begs his clerical neighbour to do 
duty for hun in the attemoon, thinking it better tbit 
there ahould be ahigle service in two churches, thai 

* I sm speaking bete of tbe permanent ooianlseoB erts- 
bliihedbysctofPaxUamentlnlSU. The oooanMoa^ 
rq wrtiay hsd come to an end ate months beftne this WM' 
waswxiucn. 
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tiroMnrvkMki «»e, tad MNMia thji other. TfaedBir- 
gyoMA ivho aceedei to tfaifl roqueit it liable to a penalty 
or £6. There is an hanhaees and ill-nature in thia— a 
noes ignonmce of the state of the poorer clergy— an 
EanUheanedneas produced by the long enjoyment of 
wealth and power, which makes it quite intolerable. I 
apeak of It as it stands in the bill of kst year." 

If a elergyman has a liThiff of £400 per annum, and a 
population of two thousand persons, the bishop can 
compel him to keep a curate, to whom he can allot any 
aalary wbich he may allot to any other curate ; in other 
worda, he may take away half the income f)f the deigy- 
man, and instantly nun him— and this without any 
eompisint from the Yestry,— with every testimonial of 
the most perfect satiafhetion of the parish in the labours 



he was a commissioner, and was defeated. I had no 
manner of doubt that it would speedily become the 
law, after the commission had begun to opeiate. The 
Bishop of London is said to hare dcchured, after this 
trial, that ^U wuMtULW,it9hould$oon be law ^ and 
taWj you will see, it will become. In fact, he can slip 
into any ecclesiastical act of Parliament an3rthing he 
pleaaea. There is nobody to heed, or to contradict 
him— provided the power of biahops ia extended by it ; 
noMwop is so ungenteel as to oppose the act or his 
risht reverend brother; and there are not many men 
who have kaowledge, eloquence, or force of character 
to stand up against the Bishop of London, and, above 
all, of industry to watch him. The ministry, and the 
lay lords, and the House of Cbmmons, care nothing 
alMut the matter ; and the der y themselves, in a state 
of the greatest tenorance as to what is passing in the 
world, find thefr chains heavier and licavier, without 
knowmg who or what has produced the additional 
incumbrance. A good, lionest whig mfaiister should 
have two or three paridk priests in his train, to watch 
the bishope' bille, and to see that they wereoooatructed 
on other prineiplea tlian tliat MsAaps can do no wrong j 
and ctmmothane toe fnuch power, llie whigs do nothi^ 
of this, and yet they complain that they are hated by 
the clergy, and that in all elections the clergy afe their 
bitterest enemies. Suppose they were to try a little 
justice, a tittle notice, and a little protection. It would 
take more time than quizzing, and contempt, but it 
mijriit do some good. 

The bishop puts a great number of questioos to his 
clergy, wtdia they are to be compelled, by this new 
law of the commission, to answer, under a penalty, 
and if they do answer them, they hicur, perliaps, a 
still heavier penalty. * Have yon had two services in 
▼our church all the year ?'— ^ I decline to answer.'— 
' Then I fine you 202.'—* I have only had one service.' 
— ' Then I fine you 280L' In wliat other profession are 
men placed between this double fire of penalties, and 
cosrpelled to criminate themselves ? It has been dis- 
used in £ngland, I belierve, ever amce the time of Laud 
and the Star Chamber.t 

By the same bill, as it first emanaied firom the com- 
mission, a biahop could conmel a clergyman to expend 
three years' income upon a house in which he haa re- 
sided, peiiiaps,fi(ty years, and in whidi he had brought 
op a large fiimily. with great difllculty, some slight 
modification of this enormous power was obtained, 
and it was a little hnpioved in the amended bill.$ In 

* Thif is alBG given m» 

f The Bishop of London denies that he ever said this; but 
the Bishop of London affects sliort sharp sayings, seasoned, 
lam afraid, sometfanes with a little indiscNtion ; and these 
saTls^ are not aeoesHrilj forgotten because he forgeti 
them- 

t This attempt upon the happiness and independence of 
the clergy haa been abandoneo. 



$ I pofcdve that the Archbishop of Canterbury borrows 
money for the improvement of nls palace^ and pays the 

principal off In forty years. *""-• ' -^• 

incurred for such puUic pu 
tlM archbishop has done 



This is miiteas soon aaa debt 
ought to bepaidofl; and 
to take that period. In 



piooessofttanelthlnktt vciy fikely that this indulgence 
wm be eatended to country demrmen, who areoomMUed 
to pay off the dSMs ftir bniuings (wUch they an compelled 
iDaasrtsiBs)ta H ia rtyy a s i s > aadl^ttaMwM&^aStri 



tiie same war aa attenmt was made ^ 
clergymen, by a jury of denymen, t 
bishop : but tnis was too baa, and wa 



tiie same way aa attempt was made ^ try deUnqiMntt 
* ^ . Q^ hominsted by the 

was not endured for 
an instant: still, it showed the same love of power 
and the same principle of frnpecttOnliiyf for the bill is 
ezpresdy connned to all suits and complahits against 
persons Mow the dtgnity and degree ofbiefiope. The 
truth is, that there are very few men in either House 
of Parliament (minibters, or any one else.) who ever 
thfaik of the happiness and comfort of the working 
clergy, or bestow one thought upon guarding them 
fh>m the increased and increasing power of their en- 
cioachhig masters. What is called takmg care of the 
church is taking caking care of the bishops ; and all 
bills for the management of the clergy are left to tlie 
concoction of men who very naturally believe they 
are improving the church when they are inereash^ 
their own power. There are many bishops too gene- 
rous, too humane, and too Christian, to oppress a poor 
clergyman ; bat I have seen (I am sorry to say) many 
grievous instances of partiaUty , rudeness, and oppres- 
sion.* I have seen clergymen treated by them with a 
violence and contempt which the lowest servant m the 
bishop's establishment would not have endured for a 
sfaigle moment ; and if there is a helpless, frieadiess, 
wretched being in the community, it » a joor deigy^ 
man hi the oountrv with a large family, if there is aai 
Object of compassion, he is one. If there is anv occasion 
in Ufe where a great man should lay aside his oifice. 
and put on those kind looks, and use those kind words 
which raise the humble ftom the dust, these are the 
occasions when those best parts of the Christian cha* 
racter ought to be displayea. 

I would instance the unUmited power whidi a bishop 
possesses over a curate, as a very unfhir degree of 
power for any man to possess. Take the following 
dialogue which represenu a real event. 

Biehop, Sir, I understand yon Areqaent the meetings 
of the Bible Sodety. 

Curate. Yes, my lord, I do. 

Biohop, Sir, I tell you, phunly, if , you continue to 
do so, I shall silence you trom preaching hi my dio. 

se. 

Curate, My lord, I am very sorry to incur your in- 
dignation, but I finequent that sodety upon principle^ 
because I think it eminently serviceahle to the cause 
of the Gospd. 

Biehop, Sir, I do not enter into your reasons, but 
tell you plainly, if you coathme to go there you diall 
be silenced. 

The young man did go, and was silenced— and as 
bishops have always a great deal of devar machinery 
at work of testimonials and hene-deeeeoite, and always 
a lawyer at thdr dbow. under the name of a secreta* 
ry, a ornate exduded from one diocese is exdaded 
from all. His remedy is an appeal to the archbishop 
from the bishop ; his worldly goods, however, amount 
to ten pounds; he never was in London; he dreads 
such a tribunal as an archbishop ; he thinks, perhaps, 
m tune, the bishop may be eoftened, if he is compelled 
to restore him, the enmity will be immortal. It would 
be just as rational to give to a frog or a rabbit, upea 
which the phyddan is about to experiment) an appeal 
to the Zook>gical Sodety, as to give to a country cu- 
rate an appcil to the aichhiahop agahist hiapuiyto 
oppressor. 

The errors of the bOl are a public eoneenif— the in- 
justice of the bill is a private concern. Give us oar 
patronage for lifcf Treat the cathedrals all alike, 
with the same measure of justice. Don't divide livhigs 
in the patronage of present hicumbenU without thdr 
it-or do the suBie with aU Uviags. If thsaa 



passed, this Indulgence is extended to thirty years. Why 
poor clergymen have been compelled for the last five yean 
to pay off the incumbrances at the rate of one twentieth 
per annum, and are now compelled to pay them off, or wU, 
when the bill passes, be so compellea, at the rate of one 
thirtieth per annum, when the anshbtahop takes forty years 
to do the same thing, and has made that haigatai in the 
year 18tl, I leaDy caimot telL ▲ decgyman wno does not 

foside,isf -' ^ "* -' • 

•What 



Is forced to pay off hia building debt in ten years, 
-t U^psl&e best In thfdhiiiy to adiu|[pUi(A^ 
of 



IWslMa noNT ba«i flraa tons. 
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points are attended to in the foTthcoming bill, all com- 
piaint of unfaimess and injustice will beat an end. I 
shall still thinlk^ that the commissioners have been 
rery rash and mdiscreet, that they have evinced a 
contempt for existiue institutions^ and a spirit of de- 
struction which will oe copied to the life hereafter; by 
commissioners of a very difierenf description. Bishops 
live in high places with high people, or with little 
people who depend upon them. They walk delicately, 
like Agag. Tney hear only one sort of conversation, 
and avoid bold recldess men, as a lady veils herself 
from rough breezes. I am half inchned to think, 
sometimes, that the bishop-commissioners really think 
that they are finally settling the church; that the 
House of Lords will be open to the bench for ages ; 
and that many archbishops in succession will enjoy 
their fifteen thousand pounds a year in Lambeth. I 
wish I could do for the bishop-commissioners what 
his mother did for .£neas, in the last days of Troy : 

< Omnem qua nunc obducta tuenti 
Mortalethebetat visus tibi, ettaumida circum 
Callgat, nubem erlpiam. 
Apparent dixw facies/ ftc. &c. 

It is ommoos for liberty, when Sydney and Russell 
cannot agree ; but when Lord John Russell in the 
House of Commons, said we showed no disposition to 
make any sacrifices for the good of the church, I took 
the liberty to remind that excellent perscm that he 
must first of all prove it to be for the good, of the 
church that our patronage should be taken away by 
' the bishops, and then he might find fault with us for 
not consenting to the sacrifice. 

I have little or no personal nor pecuniary interest in 
these things, and have made all possible exertion (as 
two or three persons in the power weU know) that 
they should not come before the public. I have no 
son nor son-in-law in the church, for whom I want any 
patronage. If I were young enough to survive any 
mcumb^t of St. Paul's, my own preferment is too 
agreeably circumstancea to make it at all probable I 
should avail myself of the opportunity. I am a sincere 
advocate for church reform : but I think it very possi- 
ble, and even very easy, to have removed all odium 
ttrtm the establishment in a much less violent and 
revolutionary manner, without committing or attempt- 
Uiff such flagrant acts of injustice, and without leavmg 
behind an odious court of inquisition, which will in- 
evitably fall into the hands of a single individual, and 
will be an eternal source of vexation, jealousy, and 
change. I give sincere credit to the commissioners 
for good intentions ; how can such men have intended 
any thing bat good ? And I firmly believe that they 
are hardly conscious of the extraordinary predilection 
they have shown for bishops in all their proceedings ; 
it is like those errors in tradesmen's bills of which 
the retail arithmetician is really unconscious, but 
which, somehow or another, always happen to oe in 
his own &vour. Such men as the commissioners do 
not say this patronage belongs justly to the cathe- 
drals, and we will take it away unjustly for ourselves ; 
but, after the manner of human nature, a thousand 
weak reasons prevail, which would have no efi*ect, if 
aelf-interest were not concerned ; they are practising 
a deception on themselves, and sincerely believe they 
are doing riffht. When I talk of spoil and plunder, I 
do not speak of the intention, but of the efi*ect, and 
the precedent. 

Still the commissioners are on the eve of entailing 
an immense evil upon the country, and unfortunately, 
they have gone so far, that it is necessary they should 
rain the cathedrals, to preserve their character for 
consistency. They themselves have been frightened 
a great deal too much by the mob ; have overlooked 
the chances in their favour produced bj delay ; have 
been afraid of being suspected (as tones) of not do- 
ing enough; and have allowed themselves to be hunri- 
ea on by the constitutional impetuosity of one man, 
who cannot be brought to believe that wisdom often 
consists in leaving alone, standing still, and doing no- 
thins. From the joint operation of all these causes, 
all the cathedrals of England will, hi a few weeks, be 
knocked about our eais. You, Mr. Archdeaeoo Sin- 



gleton, will sit like Cazus Maiins on the rains, aad ^ 
shall lose for ever the wisest scheme for secuibg a 
well-educated clergy upon the most economical temu, 
and for preventing that low fanaticism which i& the 
greatest curse of human happiness, and the greatest 
enemy of true religion. We shall have all the enl& of 
an establishment, and none of its good. 

You tell me I shall be laughed at as aiichaod 
overgrown churchman ; be it so. I have been Isogh- 
ed at a hundred times in my life, and care little or no. 
thing about it. If I am well provided for now~l have 
had my full share of the blanks in the lottery as ihc 
prizes. Till thirty years of age I never received a 
farthing from the church ; then 50/. per annum for t^o 
years — ^ihen nothing for ten years — then 600/. per an- 
num, uicreased for two or three years to bOOl, till, in 
my ffrand climacteric, I was made canon of St Paul's : 
and before that period, I had built a parsonage-house 
with farm offices for a large farm, which cost me 
4000/., and had reclaimed another from ruins at the 
expense of 2000/. A lawyer, or a physician in goc^d 
practice, would smile at tnis picture of great ecclesi- 
astical wealth, and yet I am considered as a perfect 
monster of ecclesiastical prosperity. 

I should be very sorry to give oflfence to the dicnifi. 
ed ecclesiastics who are in the commission ; I hope 
they will allow for the provocation, if I have been a 
little too warm in the defence of St. Paul's, which I 
have taken a solemn oath to defend. I was at school 
and college with the Archbishop of Canterbury ; fii'iy- 
three years ago he knocked me down with the cli€s«- 
board for check-mating him — and now he is attempt- 
ing to take away my patronage. I believe lbe«eare 
the only two acts of violence he ever committed in Li& 
life: the interval has been one of gentleness, kicd- 
ness, and the most amiable and high-principled coon- 
esy to his clergy. For the Archbishop of \ ork, 1 leel 
an afiectionate respect — the result ot that invariable 
kindness 1 have received from him : and who can bce 
the Bishop of London without admiring liis superior 
talents—being pleased with his society, without ad. 
mitting that, upon the whole,* the public is beneliud 
by his ungovernable passion for business ; and with- 
out receiving the constant workings of a reallj good 
heart, as an atonement for the occasional excesses of 
an impetuous disposition? I am quite sure if the ta- 
bles had been turned, and if it had been his lot, as a 
canon, to fight against the encroachment of btsbops, 
that he would have made as stout a defence as I have 
done — ^tbe only difierence is that he would have done 
it with much greater talent. 

As for my friends the whigs, 1 neither wish to of- 
fend them nor any body else. I consider myself to 
be as good a whig as any amongst them. I was a 
whig before many of them were born— and while 
some of them were tories and waverers. I bare al- 
ways turned out to fight their battles, and when I saw 
no other clergyman turn out but myself— and this in 
times before liberality wras well recompensed, acd 
therefore in fashion, when the smallest appearance of 
it seemed to condemn a churchman to the grossest of 
obloquy, and the most hopeless poverty. It may &uit 
the purpose oi the ministers to flatter the bench ; it 
does not suit mine. I do not choose in my old age to 
be tossed as a prey to the bishops ; I have not de&cn- 
ed this oi my whig fViends. I know very well there 
can be no justice for deans and chapters, and that the 
momentary lords of the earth will receive our state- 
ment with derision and persiflage — the great principle 
which is now called in for the ffovemmentof mftokiod. 
Nobody admires the general conduct of the whig 
administration more than I do. They have conferred, 
hi their domestic policy, the most striking benefits en 
the country. To say that there is no risk in what they 
have dune is mere nonsense — ^there is great risk ; and 
all hcmest men must balance to counteract it— holding 
back as firmly down hill as they pulled vigorously up 
hill. Still, great as the risk is, it wras worth while to 

* 1 haye heard that the Biabop of London enoploys e^M 
hours per day in the goveminent of his diocsEe— in ^^ 
no part of Asia, Africa, or America is included. The worn 
is, I bdieve, taking one day with anottar, goventod » 
about a thiid of that time. 
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incur it im the poor-law biH, ia the tithe biH, la the 
corporation bill, and in the circuins<:ription of the Irish 
Protestant Church. In all these matters, the whig mi- 
nistry, after the heat of party is over, and when Jo- 
seph Home and Wilson Croker* are powdered into 
the dust of death, will gain great and deserved fame. 
Jn the Question of the church commission they have 
behaved with the grossest injustice ; delighted to see 
this temporary deHriom of archbishops and bishops, 
scarcely believing their eyes, and carefully suppress- 
ing their laughter, when they saw these eniineni con- 
servatives laying about them with the fury of Mr. 
Tyler or Mr. Straw ; they have taken the greatest 
care not to disturb them, and to give them no offence : 
^ Do as you like, my lords, with the chapters and the 
parochial clergy ; you will find some pleasing morsels 
m the ruins of the cathedrals. Keep for yourselves 
any thing you like — whatever is agreeable to you can- 
not be nnpleasant to us.' In the mean time, the old 
friends or, and the old sufferers for, liberty, do not 
imderstaod this new meanness, and are not a little as- 
tonished to find their leaders prostrate on their knees 
before the lords of the church, and to receive no other 
answer from them than that, if they are disturbed in 
their adnlation, they will immediately resign .' 
I remain, 

My dear Sir, 
With sincere good will and respect, 
Yours, 
SYDNEY SMITH. 



SECOND LETTER TO ARCHDEACON SINGLE- 
TON. 

Mt Dkax Sir, 

It is a long time since you heard from me, and in 
the mean time the poor Church of England has been 
trembling, from the bishop who sitteth on the throne, 
to the curate who rideth upon the hackney horse. 1 
began writing on the subject to avoid bursting from 
indignation ; and, as it is not my habit to recede, I 
viU go on till the Church of England is either up or 
down — semianimous on its back, or vigorous on its 

Two fkf three persons have said to me— < Why, af- 
ter writmg an entertaimng and successful letter to 
Archdeacon Singleton, do you venture upon another, 
in which you may probably fail, and be weak or stu- 
pid?' All this I utterly despise ; I write upon these 
matters not to be entertaining, but because the sub- 
jects are very important, and because I have strong 
opinions upon them. If what I write is liked, so much 



he better ; but liked or not liked, sold or not sold, 
Wilson Crokered or not Wilson Crokered, I wUl write. 
If yon ask me who excites me, I answer you it is that 
judge who stirs good thoughts in honest hearts— under 
whooe warrant I impeach the wrong, and by whose 
help I hope to chastise it. 

There are, in most cathedrals, two sorts of preben- 
daries — the one resident, the other non-resident. It is 
proposed by the church commission to abolish all the 
prebendaries of the latter and many of the former 
class, the resident prebendaries, whom I wish to 



The non-resident prebendaries never come near the 
cathedral ; they are just like so many country gentle- 
men ; the difference is, that their appointments arc 
elective, not hereditary. They have their bouses, 
manors, lands, and every appendage of territorial 
wealth and importance. Their value is very different. 
I have one, Neasdon, near Willesdon, whicn consists 
of a qnarter of an acre of land, worth a few shillings 
per annum, but animated by the burden of repairing 
a bridge, which sometimes costs the unfortunate pre- 
bendary fifty or sixty pounds. There are other non- 
resident prebendaries, however, of great value : and 
one I behove, which would be worth, if the years or 
liyes were run out, from 40,0002 to 60,0002 per annum. 

I meant no bam by tiie comparison, but I have made 
'"irbytt. 



Not only do these prebendaries do nothing, and are 
never seen, but the existence of the preferment, is 
hardly known ; and the abolition of the preferment, 
theretore, would not in any degree lessen the tempta- 
tion to enter into the church, while the mass of these 
preferments would make an important fund for the im- 

Srovcment of small livings. The residentiary j)reben* 
iaries, on the contraryi perform all the services of 
the cathedral church ; their existence is known, their 
preferment coveted, and to get a stall, and to be pre- 
ceded by men with silver rods, is the bait which the 
ambitious squire is perpetually holding out to his se- 
cond sou. What prebendary is next to come into res- 
idence, is as iin]>oriant a topic to the cathedral town, 
and ten miles around it, as what the evening or luoru- 
ing star may be to the astronomer. I will venture to 
say, that tnere is not a man of good humour, seii&4}, 
aud worth, within ten miles of Worcester, who does 
not hail the rising of Archdeacon Singleton in the hor- 
izon as one of the most agreeable events of the year. 
If such sort of preferments are extinguished, a very 
serious evil (as 1 have often said before) is done to 
the church — the service becomes unpopular, further 
spoliation is dreaded, tho whole system is considered 
to be altered and degraded, caj^ital is withdrawn from 
the church, and no one enters mto the profession but 
the sons of farmers and little iradesmeiu who would 
be footmen if they were not vicars — or ngare on the 
coach-box if they were not lecturing from the pul- 
pit. 

But what a practical rebuke to the commissioners, 
after all their plans and consultations and carvings of 
cathedral preferment, to leave it integral, and un- 
touched ! It is some comfort, however, to me, to 
think that the persons of all others to whom this pre- 
servation of cathedral property w^ould give the great- 
est pleasure, arc the ecclesiastical commissioners 
themselves. Can any one believe that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or the Bishop of Loudon really wishes 
for the confiscation of any cathedral property, or that 
they were driven to it by any thing but lear, mingled, 
perhaps, with a little vanity of playing the part of 
great reformers? They cannot, of"^ course, say for 
themselves what I say for them ; but of what is real- 
ly passing in the ecclesiastical minds of these great 
personages, I have no -inore doubt than I have of what 
passes in the mind of the prisoner when the prosecu- 
tor recommends and relents, and the judge says he 
shall attend to the recommendation. 

What harm docs a prebend do, in a politico-econo- 
mical point of view ? The alienation of the property 
Uu three lives, or twenty-one years, and the ahnost 
certainty that the tenant has of renewing, give him 
sufiicicnt interest in the soil for aU purposes of cultiva- 
tion,* and a long series of elected clergymen b rather 
more likely to produce valuable memlwrs of the com- 
munity than a long series of begotten squires. Take, 
for instance, the cathedral of Bristol, the whole estates 
of which are about equal to keeping a pack of fox- 
hounds. If this had been in the hands of a country 
gentleman ; instead of a precentor, succen'.or, dean, 
and canons,and sexton, you would have had huntsman, 
whipper-in, dog-feeders, and stoppers of earths ; the 
old squire, full of foolish opinions, aud fermented li- 
quids, and a young gentleman of gloves, waistcoats, 
and pantaloons : and how many generations might it 
be before the fortuitous concourse of noodles would 
produce such a man as Professor Lee, one of tlic pre- 
bendaries of Bristol, and by far the most eminent ori- 
ental scholar in Europe ? The same argument might 
be applied to e very cathedral in England. How many 
hundred coveys of squires would it take to supply as 
much knowledge as is ccmdensed in the heads of Dr. 
Copplestone, or Mr. Taite,of St. Paul's? and what a 



* The church, it has been ursed, do not plant— they do 
not exten^ their woods ; but almost all catnedrala possetiH 
woods, and regularly plant a succes'sion, so as to keep them 
up. A single evening of dice and hazard does not doom 
tneh: woods to sadden destruction; a life tenant does not 
cut down sU the timber to make the most of his esUte : the 
woods of ecclesiastical bodies are managed upon a fixed and 
aetaed plan, and considerinfr the sudden prodigalities of 
togromit I ahMOd Aot bOLSftaid of a coBpariaon. 
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•tnnm Uiliig It it thst nich a maii as Lord John Rus- 
sell, ue whig leader, should be so squixrel-miioded as 
to wish for a moTement wi^out object or end ! Sav- 
ing there can be none, for it is merely taking ftom one 
ecclesiastic to give it to another ; public cMmour, to 
wUch the best men must sometimes yield, does not 
require it 7 and so far from doing any good, it vould 
be a source of infinite mischief to the establishment. 

If you vere to gather a parliament of cuntes on the 
hottest Sunday in the year, after all the services, ser- 
mons, burials, and baptisms of the day were over, and 
to offer them such hicrease of salary as would be pro- 
duced by the confiscation of the catnedral property, I 
am convinced they would reject the measure, and pre- 
fer splendid hope, and the expectation of good fortune 
in amnced life, to the trifling improvement of pover- 
ty which such a fond could afford. Charles James, of 
London, was a curate ; the Bishop of Winchester was 
a curate ; almost every rose-and-shovel man has been 
a curate in his time. All curates hope to draw great 
prizes. 

I am surprised it does not strike the mountaineers 
how very much the great emoluments of the church 
are flung open to the lowest ranlcs of the community. 
Butchers, bakers, publicans, schoolmasters, are per- 
petually seeing their children elevated to the mitre. 
Let a respectable baker drive through the city flrom 
the west end of the town, and let him cast an eye on 
the battlements of Northumberland House, has his lit- 
tle mufiin-faGed son the smallest chance of getting in 
among the Percies, enjoying a share of their luxury 
and splendour, and of chasing the deer with hound 



^ , and 

bom upon tho' Cheviot Hillsl But let iiim drive his 
alum-steeped loaves a little farther, till he reaches St. 
Paul's dmrchyard. and all his thoiivhts are chaneed 
when he sees that beautiful fabric : » is not impossible 
that his little penny roU may be introduced into that 
splendid oven. Toung Crumpet is sent to school — 
taices to his books— spends tbe best years of his life, 
as all eminent Englishmen do, in maKing Latin verses 
^knows that the cnim in crum-pet is long, and the ptt 
short— goes to the University— gets a prize for an Es- 
say on the Dispersion of the Jews— takes orders— be- 
comes a bishra's chaplain— has a young nobleman for 
his pupil— publishes an useless classic, and a serious 
call to the unconverted— and then soes through the 
Elysian transitions of pvebendary, dean, prelate, and 
the long train of purple, profit, and power. 

It wul not do to leave only four persons in each ca- 
thedral upon the supposition that such a number will 
be sufficient for sll the men of real merit who ought to 
enjoy such ptefermsnt ; we ought to have a steady 
con&ence that the men of real merit will always bear 
a smaU proportion to the whole number ; and that in 
proportion as tbd whole number is lessened, the num- 
Der of men of merit provided for will be lessened also. 
If it were quite certain that ninety persons would be 
selected, the most remarkable for conduct, piety, and 
learning, ninety offices might be sufficient ; mtt out of 
these nmety are to be taken tutors to dukes and mar- 
quises, paid in this way by the public ; bishop's chap- 
lains, running tame about the ^ace ; elegant clergy- 
men, of small understanding, who have made them- 
selves acceptable in the drawing-rooms of the mitre ; 
Billingsgate controversialists, who have tossed and 
gored an Unitarian. So that there remain but a few 
rewards for men of real merit— yet these rewards do 
infinite good ; and in this mixed, checkered way, hn- 
man affairs are conducted. 

No man at the beginning of the reform could tell to 
what excesses the new power conferred upon the mul- 
titude would carry them ; it was not safe for a clergy- 
man to appear in the streets. I bought a blue coat, 
and did not despair in time of looking like a layman. 
All this is passed over. Men are returned to their 
senses upon the subject of the church, and I utterly 
deny that there is any public feeling whatever which 
calls for the destruction of the resident prebends. 
Lord J<rim Russell has pruned the two luxuriant bishop- 
rics, and has abolished pluralities : he has made a 
very material alteration in the state of the church : 
not enoofh to please Joseph Hume and tbe tribunes of 
thapaopfoibvt ^ ^ ' '^ ^ . « .-. 
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moderate man, and, theiefere, ewngh to sitlrfy te. 
self. What another generatloa may choose to do, ii 
another question : I am thoroughly coariaoed tkat 
enough has been done for the present. 

Viscoimt Melbourne declared himself qsite wtided 
with the church as it is; but if the public Muv 
desire to alter it, they might do as they plnted. He 
might have said the same thing of the monrdiy, or 
of any other of our institutioos; and there is ietlie 
declaration a permissiveness and good fanmovirhid 
in public men nave seldom been exceeded. Cutkm- 
ness, however, is but a poor imitation of genim; aid 
the formation of a wise and weU-reflected pla of 
reform conduces more to the lasting fame of a nns. 
ter than that affected contempt of duty wliich erety 
man sees to be mere vanity, and a vamty of so veiy 



it, if the truth must be told, our viseeunt ii mbw- 
what of an impostor. Everythfaig about bfan •nms to 
betoken careless desolation: anv one would mppose 
from his maimer that he was playmg duicl[-finhiiig 
with human happiness ; that he was slwiys ot Ok 
heel of pastime ; that he would giggle away the gnu 
charter, and decide by the method of tee-totomviw. 
ther my lords the bisnopo should or should sM Rtak 
their seats in the House of Lords. All this is tbe 
mere vanity of surprishig, and making us beliere tbt 
he can play with kingdoms as other men canvitb 
nine-pins, instead of this lofty nebulo— this miisck 
of moral and hitellectual felicities— he is nothii^Ddre 
than a sensible, honest man, who means to do his duty 
to the sovereign and to the country ; instesd of beisg 
the iffnorant man he pretends to be, before he meets 
the deputation of tallow-chandlen in the monios; fee 
sits up half the night talkkig with Thomas Yoong 
about melting and skimming, and then, though he has 
acquired knowledge enough to work off a whole Tstsf 
prime Leicester taUow. he pretends next morahif oot 
to know the difference between a dip and a nouM. h 
the some way, when he has been employed in letdi^ 
acts of Parliament, he would persuade you thst he hu 
been reading Cleghorn on Uu Beatitudta. or PkkUrm 
th€ Nine D^iculi Points, Neither can I^ow to thii 
minister (however he nuy be irritated by tbe &aM) 
the extreme merit of indifference to the oeoseqsam 
of his measures. I believe him to be consciestiflaii; 
alive to the good or evil that he is doing, and that his 
caution has more than once arrested the gigsatic fn- 
jectis of the Lycurgus of the Lower House. I m 
sorry to hurt any man's feeUngs, and to biudi vnj 
the magnificent fabnc of levAy and gaiety he hv 
reared}— but I accuse our mhiister of honesty and diii* 

El ; I deny Uiat he is careless or rash : he isoo- 
more than a man of good understaadiB^, asd 
principle, disguised in the eternal and ssoiewhat 
wearisome affectation of a politkal roud. 

One of the most foolish circumstances aUendis^tUi 
destruction of cathedral property, is the great sawe 
of the patronage of the crown { the crown gimip 
eight prebends of Westminster, two at Woreestn, 
£1,600 per annum at St. PauPs, two prebeods at Bi» 
tol, and a great deal of other preferment all o?er the 
kingdom ; and this at a moment when such extitoiA- 
nary power has been suddenly conferred upon the peo- 
ple, and when every atom of power and patnssR 
ought to be husbsnded for the crown. A ]ffebeBd ei 
Westmmster for my second son wouM soAen the CaM 
of Comhill, and lull the Gracchi of the metnpoIiiaB 
boroughs. Lives there a man so aboard as to suppose 
that government can be carried on without those get 
tie auurements* You may as well attempt to poolutt 
off the humps of a camel's back, ma to con oiashiid 
of these little eorruptions. 

I am terribly alanned by a ooinmittee of eathedi^ 
now sitting in London, and planning a petitioB to the 
legislatuM to be heard by counsel. They will take 
such high ground, and talk a Isaguage so attest 
variance with the feelings of the age about chnrchpn- 
perty, that I am afMd they will do more bans tw 
|ood. In the time of Lord Geoige Gordon^ iiet>i ^ 
Guards said they did not can for th< - •'-^- 
tlemen Tohsiteenbehkidwmdd be 1 
hold their muskets hi snch a.< 
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I should like to know how many of our institotiotta 
at this moinent, heaides the cathediali, are nnder no- 
tloe of deatroction. I will, before I finiah my letter. 
eadeaToar to oroourf a list ; in the mean time I will 
gire 70a the bill of fare with which the last session 
opened, and 1 think that of 1838 will not be less copi- 
ous. But at tile opening of the session of 1837, when 
I addressed my first letter to rou, this was the state of 
our intended changes »— The law of copyr^ht was to 
be recreated by Serjeant Talfoord ; church-rates abo- 
lished by Lord John Russell, and imprisonment for 
debt by the attorney-general ; the Archbishop of Can- 



terborr kindly undertook to deatroy all the cathedrals, 
and Mr. Grote was to arrange onr roting by ballot ; 
the septennial act was to be repealed by Mr. Wil- 



liams— cora4aws abolished by Mr. Clay— and the 
House of Loids reformed by Mr. Ward ; Mr. Hume 
remodelled country-ntes— Mr. Ewart put an end to 
primogeniture, and Mr. Tooke took away the exdu- 
aive pnyilegea of Dublin, Oxford, and Cambridge ; 
Thomas Puncombe was to put an end to the proxies of 
the lords, and Sergeant Pnme to turn the umversities 
topay-torVy. Well may it be said that 

* Maa never conthiueUi in oae stay,' 

See how men accustom themselTos to large and 
veriloos chanMs. Ten years ago, if a caaaock or a 
naseock had been taken from the establishment* the 
current of human afiaira would hare been stopped till 
restitution had been made. In a fortnight's time. 
Lord John Russell is to take poesession 0^ and to re* 
partition all the eathedrala in fngland i and what a 
prelude for the yoimg queen'a coronation ! what a 
medal for the auguat ceremony I— the lUlen Gothic 
buildings on one side of the gola, the young Protestant 
* queen on the other :— 

' Tktarift EocImI* Vktrix.* 

And thes, when ahe iafull of noble dev: 
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the GoepeL and shudders to see she is stalkkig to the 
throne of her Protestant anceatora over the broken 
altars of God. 

Now, remember, I hate to oreratate my caae. I do 
not aay that the deetraction of cathediala will put an 
«nd to railroads : I belieye that good mustard and 
creas, sown after Lord John's bill is passed, will, if 
duly watered, continue to grow. I do not say that the 
country has no right, after the death of mdiTidual 
incumoento. to do what they propose to do }— I merely 
say that it is inexpedient, uncalled for, and mischie- 
Tousy— that thQ lower clergy, for whose sake it is pro- 
posed to be done, do not desire it^— that the bishop 
commissioners, who proposed it, would be heartily 
glad if it was pat an end tny-4hat it will lower the 
chaneter of tnoae who enter into the chwch, and 
nccQstom the English peonle to large and dangerous 
: and I woula not have gentlemen of the 
and of wheat and bean land, forget that 
ie«ma many other thinga th ' ^^ Thirty<4iine 
ArtideSy and a disconrae of five-andptwenty mhiutee' 
dnrntiod on the Sabbath. It means a check to the 
conceited rashness of experimental reasoners— an ad- 
hesion to old moral landmarka— an attachment to the 
happineaa we have gained ftom tried institutions, 
greater than the expectation of that which is promised 
by novvlty and change. The load cry of ten thousand 
tMuAierB of Juatfee and worahip— that cry which mas- 
tors the Borgku and CataHnu of the worll, and guuds 
from dsvaatation the beat woika of God— 
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of Us uplifted eheaaboaid. I cannot lot my 
r, the AiehbWwpor Ganteibvy, off, 
a Uttk npoi Us oath» whkli IM baa 



trinn topreserre the ri^ta and property of the chnreh 
of GanteriMiry : I am quite sure so trui^ good a man, 
aa from the oottom of^my heart I believe him to be, 
haa some line of argument by which he defends him- 
self ; but till I know it, I cannot of course say I am 
convinced by it. The common defence for breaking 
oaths is, that they are contracts made with another 
party, wMch the Creator is called to witneaa, and from 
which the swearer is absolved, if those for whom the 
oath is taken choose to release aim ttom his obligation. 
With whom, then, is the contract made by the arch- 
bishop ? Is it with the community at large ? If so, 
nothing but an act of Parliament (as the community 
at large have no other organ) 'couM absolve him from 
his oath ; but three yean before any act is passed, he 
puts his name to a plan for taking away two-thirds of 
the property of the church of Canterbury. If the con- 
tract is not made with the community at large, but with 
the church of Canterbury, every member of it is hi de- 
cided hostility to his scheme . O'Connell takes an oath 
that he will not injure nor destroy the Protestant 
church ; but in promoting the destruction of some of 
the Irish bi^opiics, he may plead that he is sacrificing 
a part to preserve the whole, and benefiting, not injur- 
ing, the Protestant establishment. But the aichbisnop 
does not swear to a general truth, wiiera the principle 
may be preserved, though thera is an apparent devia^ 
tion from the words ; but he swean to a very narrow 
and limited oath, that he wiU not alienate the posses- 
sions of the church of Canterbury. A friend of mine 
haa suggested to me that his grace has, perhaps, for- 
gotten the oath; but this cannot be, for the first Pro- 
testant in Europe of course makes a memorandum in 
his pocket-book of all the oaths he takes to do, or to 
abstain. The oath, however, may be less present to 
the archbishop's memory* from the fact of hia not 
having taken the oath in person, but by the medium 
of a gentleman sent down oy the coach to take it for 
him— a practice which, though I believe it to have 
been long established in the church, surprised me, t 
confess, not a little. A proxy to vote, if you please — 
a proxy to consent toarrangementsof estates, if want- 
ed; but a proxy sent down in the Canterbunr fly, to 
take the Creator to witness that the archbishop, de- 
tained in town by business or pleasure, will never vio- 
late that foundation of piety over whicn he presides— 
all this seems to me sii act of the most extraordinary 
indolence ever recorded in history. If an ecclesiastic, 
not a bishop, may express any opinion on the reforms 
of the church, I recommend tnat archbishops and 
bishops shouldf take no more oaths by proxy ; iwt, aa 
they do not wait upon the sovereign or the prime min- 
ister, or even any of the cabbiet, by proxy, that they 
ahould also perform all religioua acts m their own per- 
aon. This practice would have been abolished hi Lord 
John's fint bill, if other grades of churchmen as well 
as bishops had been made commissionen. But the 
motto 1 



<Pesce to the pslsces— war to the manaesL* 

I have been faiformed, thoosh I will not answer for 
the accuracy of the informauon, that this vicarious 
oath is likely to produce a scene whfeh would have 
poazled the Jjuetor DtihitanHum, The attorney, who 
took the oath for the archbishop, is, they say, seized 
with religious horron at the approachbig confiacation 
of Canterbury property, and has in vain tendered back 
hifi fis. Sd. for taking the oath. The archbishop refVi 
ses to accept it ; and feeling himself light and disen* 
cumbered, wisely keeps the saddle upon the back of 
the writhmg and agonising acrivener. I have talked 
it over with several clergymen, and the general opin- 
ion 18, that the scrivener will suffer. 

I cannot help thinkfaig that a great opportunity opens 
itself for improvhig the discipline of^the church, by 
means of those chapten whi<m Lord John Russell* » 

* I only mention Lord John RusieU^s heme to often, be- 
cause the maBSfementof thechuTch measure! devolves up- 
on htan. He it, beyond all comparison, the ablett man in 
the whole adminittrstion, and to such a d^ree h he supa. 
rior, that the goremment could not exitt a moment without 
him. If flieiibreign secretary were to rettaeu we thouMtfo 
langsrbeiiiMUngouxielTes Into dl^MaMfhsooattS 
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80 anxioas to destroy ; divide the diocese among the 
members of the chapter, and make them responsible 
for the superintendence and inspection of the clergy 
in their various divisions under the supreme control ot 
the bishop ; by a few additions they might be made 
the bishops' council for the trial of delinouent clergy- 
men. They inight be made a kind of college for the 
general care of education in the diocese, and applied 
to a thousand useful purposes, which would have oc- 
curred to the commissioners, if they had not been so 
dreadfully frightened, and to the government, if their 
object had been, not to please the dissenters, but to 
improve the church. 

The Bishop of Lincoln has lately published a pamph- 
let on the church question. His lordship is certainly 
not a man full ot felicities and lacilities, imitating 
none, and inimitable of any ; nor does he work with 
in Unite agitation of wit. His creation has blood with. 
out heat, bones without marrow, eyes without specu- 
lation. He has the art of saying nothing in many 
words beyond any man that ever existed ; and when 
he seems to have made a proposition, he is so dread- 
fully frightened at it, that he proceeds as quickly as 
possible, in the ensuing sentence, to disconnect the 
subject and the predicate, and to avert the dangers he 
has incurred :--but as he is a bishop, and will be there- 
fore more read than I am, I cannot pass him over. 
His lordship tells us, that it was at one time under 
consideration of the commissioners whether they 
should not tax all benefices above a certain value, in 
order to raise a fund for the improvement of smaller 
livings ; and his lordship adds, with the greatest mno- 
cence, that the conaideratloos which prin^pally weigh- 
ed with the commissioneiB in inducing them not to 
adopt the plan of taxation, was that they understood 
the clergy In general to be decidedly averse to it ; so 
that the plan of the commission was, that the greater 
benefices should pay to the little, while the biejiops 
themselves— the Archbishop of Canterbury with his 
15,000/. a year, and the Bishop of London with his 
10,000/. a year— were not to subscribe a single farth- 
inz for that purpose. Why does John, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, mention tAese distressing schemes of the com- 
mission, which we are certain would have been met 
with a general yell of Indignation from one end of the 
kingdom to another ? Surely it must have occurred to 
this excellent prelate that the bishops would have 
been compelled, by mere shame, to have contributed 
to the fund which thev were about to put upon the 
backs of the more opulent parochial clergy ; surely a 
moment's reflection must have Uught them that the 
safer method by far was to confiscate cathedral pro- 
perty. 

The idea of abandoning this taxation, because it 
was displeasing to the clergy at large, is not unenter- 
tuining as applied to a commission who treated the 
clergy with the greatest contempt, and did not even 
notice the communications from cathedral bodies upon 
the subject of the most serioos and extensive confisca- 
tions.* 

Si.sin. If tlw amiable Lord Glenelg were to leave ^^ we 
i^bould feel Hecnre in our colonial pujute^Mions. If Mr. 
Spnn^ Rice were to go into holy orders, great wouklbethe 
joy of the three per cents. A decent good>looking head of 
the government might easUy enough be found in heu of 
Viscount Melbourne; but in five minutes after the dei>ar- 
tureofLord John, the whole whig government would be 
dU^olved Into »park» of liberality and vplintens of reform. 
There are six remarkable men, who, hi different methods 
and in different decrees, erenow affecting the Interests of 
thin country— the Duke of WeUington, Lord John Ru*«^, 
Lord Brougham, Lord Lyndhuist, Sir Robert PenI, and 
O'Connell. Oreater powers than sU these ar« the phlegm 
of the English people— the great mas* of good sense and In- 
telligence <Mused among them— and the number of those 
who have something to fose, and have not the slightest in- 
tentton of losing It. 

* Upon this subject I think it right to introduce the fol- 
lowing letters, the first of which was published January 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE TIMES. 

* Sir, I fed it to be consistent with my duty, as secretsry 
to the church oommisaionexs, to notice a statement emana- 
tittg from a quarter which would seem to give it authenticity 



< The plan of taxation, therefore,' says the Inshop, 
< being abandoned, it was evident that the funds &t 
the augmentation of poor livings, and for the sapply 
of the spiritual wants of populous districts, must be 
drawn iVomthe episcopal and cathedral revenues; tliat 
is,fVom the revenues from which the legislature ttems 
to have a peculiar right to draw the funds for the ^o- 
eral supply of the religious wants of the people ; b^ 
cause they arise from benefices, of which the patro- 
nage is either actually in the crown, or is derivaiire 
from the crown. In the case of the episcopal reve- 
nues, the commissioners had already carried the pria- 
ciple of redistribution as far as they thought that it 
could, with due allowance for the various demands 
upon the incomes of the bishops, be carried. Tiie ob- 
ly remaining source, therefore, was to be found in the 
cathedral revenues : and the commissioners proceeded, 
in the execution of the duties prescribed to them, to 
consider in what manner those revenues might be ren. 
dered conducive to the efficiency of the established 
church.' 

This is very good episcopal reasoning; bat is it true? 
The bishops and commissioners wanted a fund to en- 
dow small livings; they did not touch a fartbineof 
their own incomes, only distributed them a little more 
equally ; and proceeded lustily at once to coufiscaie 

—that, of teren chapter memorials addivased to the botsL 
the receipt of one was only acknowledged. 

* It is strictly within my province to acknowledge crn- 
munlcatlons aoade to the commissjonera as a t>odf , fUtha 
directly or throuah me ; and it is part of their genersl in- 
structions to me Qiat I should do so in all cases. 

'To whatever extent, therefore, the statement miy be 
true, or whatever may be its value, it is dear Uiat it can- 
not attach to the commissionerB, but that I alone tm re>- 
ponaible. 

< In theezef-ution of my office, I hare endeavoiued. i& 
the midst of my other dutieis to conduct an extamsTe cor- 
respondence in accordance to what I knew to be the fptl- 
in><« and wishes of the commisfionep', and to treat eve rj 
party in communication with them with attention and rr^ 
pect. 

< If, at some period of more than usual pressure, snr sc- 
cidental omission may have occurred, or may hereaAet (x- 
cur. Involving an appearance of discourtesy, it is for inc to 
offer, as I now do, explanation and apology. 

* I am, sir, your obedient humble sen-ast. 
'C. K. Menu/ 
« WhHehall Place, Jan. 01.' 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE TIMES. 
' Slr.^ — A more indiscreet and extraordinary communka- 
Uon than that which appears in your own paper of tlte '23d 
instant, signed by Mr. C. K. Murray, I never read, ♦,*yf^ 
ret iomus tnttM.' It is now clear how the coamitf k»n us* 
been worked. Where communlcation^i from the oldest ec- 
clesiaatical bodies, upon the most important of all subject^ 
to them and to the kingdom, were received by the greaiK 
prdates and noblemen of the land, acting under the kii't'^ 
commiiision, I sliould have thought that answers F.iutsbie n 
the occasion would, in each case, have been dictated by t^•• 
commission ; that such answers would have been entered 
on the minutes, and read on the board-day next ensuinc. 

< Is Mr. C K. Murray quite sure that this, which i& done 
at all boards on the most trifling subjects, was not done it 
his board, in the most awful confiscation ever Imown ir. 
England i U he c<>rtain that spoliation was in no in^taIKe 
bweeteneil by civility, and injustice never varnbfctdi'v 
forms .' Were all the decencies and proprieties, which o«fht 
to regulate thecounie of such great liodies> left mitbott a 
single inquiry ttom the commissioncT, to a gentleman vhi* 
seems to have been seized with Ms distinct £ts of ohlir^cn 
on six separate occasions, any one of which requind <il 
that attention to decorum and that accuracy of memcrr Ut 
wlilch secretaries are >elccted and paid ? 

« According to Mr. C. K. Murray** account, the only nr- 
derhe received from the board was, •• if any prependarr 
calls, or any cathedra) writes, deslrfog not to be dertrojec, 
just say the communication has been reoeiTed:" and even 
this, Mr. Murray tells na, he has not done, and that so one 
of the king's commissioners— archbishops, bishops mar- 
quises, earls— ever asked him whether he bad done H^r 
not— though any one of these great people would kave 
swooned away at the Idea of not answering the most tri- 
fling communication from any other of these great peor*^- 

* Whatever else these commissioners do, their hM ^^^^ 
not bring their secretary forward agahi. Tmt mayf^ 
wind-bound by public opinion, but they must cnoose, » a 
aicrifloe» a better IphigoUa than Mr. C K. Murray. 
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cathedral propeit/. But ivhy wit it neoenary , if the 
fund for small liriDgt wu each a paramount conside- 
ratloa. that the Aitnre archbiahoiw of Canterbury 
shoold be left with two palaces, and 15,000f. per an- 
num ? Whr is every future bishop of London to have 
a palace in FoUuun. a house in St. James's Square, and 
IQfiOOl. a-year ? Could not all the episcopal functions 
be carried on well and effectually with the lialf of 
these incomes ? Is it necessary that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury should give feasts to aristocratic Lon- 
don ; and that the domestics of the prelacy should 
stand with swords and bag-wigs round pig, and turkey, 
and Tenison, to defend, as it were, the orthodox gas- 
tronome from the fierce Unitarian, the fell Baptist, 
and all the famished children of dissent 7 I don't ob- 
ject to all this ; because I am sure that the method of 
prizes And blanks i» the best method of supporting a 
church, i^ch mnst be considered as very slenderly 
endowed, if the whole were equally diyided amonff 
the parishes : but if my opinion were difierent— ifl 
thought the important improvement was to equalize 
preferment in the English church— that such a mea- 
sure was not the one thing foolish, but the one thing 
needftO — I should take care, as a mitred commission- 
er, to reduce my own species of preferment to the nar- 
rowest limits, Defore 1 proceeoed to confiscate the 
property of any other grade of the church. I could 
not as a conscientious man, leave the Archbishop of 
Canterbury with 15,0002. a-year, and make a fund by 
annihilating residentiaries at Bristol of 500/. This 
comes of calling a meeting of one species of cattle 
only. The homed cattle say, — < If you want any 
meat, kill the sheep ; don't meddle with us, there is 
no beef to spare.' They said this, however, to the 
lion ; and the cunning animal, after he had gamed aU 
the information necessary for the destruction of the 
muttons, and learnt how well and widely they pastu- 
red, and how they could be most conveniently eaten 
up, turns round and informs the cattle, who took him 
for their best and tehderest friend, that he means to 
eat them up also. Frequently did Lord John meet the 
destroying Dishops ; much did he commend their daily 
heaps of ruins; sweetly did they smile on each other, 
and much chajrming talk was there of meteorology 
and catarrh, and the particular cathedral they were 
pulling down at each period ;* till one fine day, Uie 
Lome secretary, with a voice more bland, and a look 
more ardently aJSectioiiate| than that which the mas- 
culine mouse bestows on his nibbling female, informed 
them that the government meant to take all the 
church property into their own hands, to pay the rates 
out of it, and deliver the residue to the rightful posses- 
sors. Such an effect, they say, was never before pro- 
duced by a coup de thme. The commission was sepa- 
rated in an Instant : London clioched his fist ; Canter- 
bury was hurried out by his chaplains, and put into a 
warm bed ; a solemn vacancy spread itself over the 
face of Gloucester s Lincoln was taken out in strong 
hysterics. What a noble scene Serjeant Talfourd 
would have made of this ! Why are such talents 
wasted on Ion and the Athenian CapUee f 

But, after all, what a proposition ! < Ton don't 
make the most of your money : I will take your prop- 



erty into my hands, and see if I cannot squeeze a 
penny out or it : you shall be regularly paid all you 
now receive, only if any thing more can be made of it 



penny out oJ 

now receive, omy u any ining more can b« uwuv vi 1%, 
that we will put mto our own pockets.' — < Just puU off^ 
jrour neckcloth, and lay your head under the guillo- 
tine, and I will promise not to do you any harm : just 
^et ready for confiscaticm ; give up the management of 
ail your property ; make us the ostensible managers of 
every tmng ; let us be informed of the most minute 
value of all, and depend upon it, we will never injure 
you to the extent of a single farthiug.'-— < Let me get 
my arms about you,' says the bear ; < I have not the 
sxnallest intention of squeezing you.'—' Tnurt your .fin- 
ger in my mouth,' says the mastiff; < I will not fetch 
blood.' 

Where is this to end? If government are to take 
into their own hands all property which is not manag- 



ed with the gmatest shaipiwas and aceniacT. they 
may squeeze i-9th per cent, out of the Turkey CoDipa- 
ny ; Spring Rice would become director of the Hydro- 
impervious Association, and clear a few hundreds for 
the treasury. The British Roasted Apple Society is 
notoriously mismanaged, and Lord John and Brother 
Lister, by a careful selection of fruit, and a judidous 
management of fuel, would soon get it up to par. 

I think, however, I have heard at the PoliUcal Econ- 
omy Chib} where I have sometimes had the honour of 
being a guest, that no trades should be carried on by 
governments. That they have enough to do of their 
own, without undertaking other persons' business. If 
any savinn in the mo<fe of manasing ecclesiastical 
leases could be made, great deduction from these mu 
vhigs must be allowed for the jobbing and Gaspiflagt 
of general boards, and all the old servants of the 
choich. displaced by this measure, must receive com- 
pensation. 

The whig govemment, they will be vexed to hear, 
wouM find a great deal of patronage forced upon them 
by this measure. Their favourite human ammal, the 
barrister of six years' standing, would be called into 
action. The wnole earth is, m fact. In commission, 
and the human race, saved from the flood, are deliver- 
ed over to barristers of six years' standing. The onus 
probandi now lies upon any man who says he is not a 
commisttoner ; the only aoubt on seeing a new man 
among the whigs is, not whether he is a commissioner 
or not, but whether it is tithes, poor-laws, boundaries 
of boroughs, church leases, charities, or any of the 
thousand human concerns which a>e now worked by 
commissioners, to the infinite comfort and satisfaction 
of mankind, who seem in these days to have found out 
the real secret of life— the one thinff wanting to sublu- 
nary happiness— the great principle of commission, 
and six years' barristration. 

Then, if there is a better method of working ecclesi- 
astical estates— if any thing can be gained for the 
church— why is not the church to have it ? why is it 
not applied to church purposes? what riffht has the 
state to seize it ? If I gpve you an esute, I give it you 
not only in its present state, but I give to you all the 
improvements which can be made upon it — all that 
mechanical, botanical, and chemical knowledge may do 
hereafter for its improvemeot— all the ameliorations 
which care and experience can suggest, in setting, im- 
proving, and collecting your rents. Can there be such 
miserable equivocation as to say— I leave ]rou your 
property, but I do not leave to you all the improve- 
ments which your own wisdom, or the wisdom of your 
fellow-creatures, will enable you to make of your pro- 
perty ? How utterly unworthy of a whig govemment 
is such a distinction as this ! 

Suppose the same sort of plan had been adopted in 
the reign of Henry VI 11., and the legislature had 
said,— You shall enioy all you now have, but every 
farthing of improvea revenue, after this period, shaU 
go into the pocket of the state— it would have been 
unpossible by this time that the church could have 
existed at all : and why may not such a measure be 
as fatal hereafter to the existence of a church, as it 
would have been to the present generation, if it had 
been brought forward at the time of the Reformat 
tion? 

There is some safety in dignity. A church is hi 
danger when it is denaded. It costs mankind much 
less to destroy it when an institution is associated 
with mean, and not with elevated ideas. I should 
like to see the subject hi the hands of H. B. I would 
entitle the print — 

< The Bishops' Sstaxdav Night ; or, Loid John RusmU at 

the Pay-Table.* 
The bishops should be standhig before the pay-ta* 
ble. and receivhig their weekly allowance ; Lord John 
and Spring Rice counting, ringing, and biting the so- 
vereigns, and the Bishop of Exeter Insisting that the 
chancellor of the exchequer had given him one which 
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* * What cathedral are we 
I stsnding question st the 



down to day?' 
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iwas not weight. Viscount Melbourne, in high chuc- 
kle, should be standing, with his hat on, and his 1 
to the fire, delighted with the contest ; and the d 
and canons shmild be hi the bnck<9oiind, watthig till 
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their torn euue, and the bishops wen paid; and 
among them a canon, of laige composition, urging 
them on not to giro way too much to the bench. 
Perhaps I should add the president of the board of 
trade, recommending the truck principle to the bish- 
ops, and offering to pay them in hassocks, cassocks, 
aprons, shovel-hats, sermon-caseb, and such like ec- 
clesiastical gear. 

But the madness and foUy of such a measure are in 
the revolutionary feeling which it excites. A govern- 
ment taking into its hands such an immense value of 
property .' What a lesson of violence and change to 
the mass of mankind! Do you want to accustom 
£ngli8hmen to lose all confidence in the permanence 
of their institutions— to inure them to great acts of 

Elunder— and to draw forth all the latent villauies of 
uman nature ? The whig leaders are honest men, 
and cannot mean this, but these foolish and inconsis- 
tent measures are the horn-book and infantile lessons 
of revolution; and remember, it requires no great 
time to teach mankind to rob and murder on a great 
scale. 

I am astonished that these ministers neglect the 
common precaution of a foolometer,* with which no 
public man should be unprovided: I mean, the ac- 
quaintance and society of three or four regular British 
n>ols as a test of pubuc opinion. Every cabinet miu- 
ister should iudge of all his measures by his foolome- 
ter, as a navigator crowds or shorteus sail by the ba- 
rometer in his cabin. I have a very valuable instru- 
ment of that kind myself which I have used for many 
years ; and I would he bound to predict, with the ut- 
most nicety, by the help of this machine, the precise 
effect which any measure would produce upon public 
opinion. CertamlV) I never saw any thing so decided 
as the effects produced upon my machine by the rate 
bill. No man who had been accustomed in the small- 
est degree to handle philosophical instruments could 
have doubted of the storm which was coming on, or 
of the thoroughly un-English scheme in which tbe 
ministry had so rashly engaged themselves. 

I think, also, that it is a very sound argument 
against this measure of church rates, that estates 
have been brought liable to these payments, and that 
they have been deducted from the purchase-money. 
And, what also, if a dissenter were a republican as 
well as a dissenter— « case which has sometimes hap- 
pened; and what if our anti-monarchial dissenter 
were to ol^ect to the expenses of the kingly govern- 
ment? Are his scruples to be respected, and his tax- 
es diminished, and the queen's privy purse to be sub- 
jected and exposed to the intervening and economical 
squeeze of govcmment commissioners 7 

But these lucubrations upon church rates are an epi- 
sode ; I must go back to John, Bishop of Lincoln. All 
other cathedrals are fixed af four prebendaries; St. 
Paul's and Lincoln having only three, are increased to 
the regulation pattern of four. I call this useless and 
childish. The Bishop of Lincoln sajrs, there were 
more residentiarles before the reformation ; but if for 
three hundred years three residentianes have been 
found to be sufficient, what a strangely feeble excuse 
it is for adding another, and diverting 30002. per annum 
from the small living fund, to say, that there were 
more residentiarles three hundred years ago. 

Must every thing be good and right that is done by 
bishops ? Is there one rule of right for them and ano- 
ther for the rest of the world. Now here are two 
commissioners, whose express object is to constitute, 
out of the large eofioluments of the di^itaries, a fund 
for the poorer parochial clergy ; and in the very heat 
and fervour of confiscation, they build up two new 

• Mr. Fox very often used to say, « I wonder what Lord 
B. will think of this.' Lord B. happened to be s very stu- 
fild penon, and the cuiiotity of Mr. Fox's friends was nat- 
vsuy excited to know why he attached such importance 
to the opinion of such an ordinary commonplace person. 
• His opinion/ said Mr. Fox, * is of much more Import- 
ance than you are avrare of. He is an exact representative 
of aU common-place English prejudices, and what Lord B. 
thinks of any BMaBUie, the great majorttv of English peo- 
flewm think of it' ItwouUbe a good thing if every 
t of nhUosoohMS had a JLsid Jk aSMUf thSBi* 



places, utterly useless and uncalled for, take SQOOf. 
from tne chanty fund to pay them, and thev give the 
patronage of these places to themselves. Is there a 
single epithet in tne language of invective which 
would not have been levelled at lay conunij»siongn 
Who had attempted the same thing ? If it i& necessa- 
ry to do so mucn for archdeacons, why might Dot one 
of the residentiarles be archdeacon m virtue of his 
prebend? If government make bishops, they mij 
surely be trusted to make archdeacons. I am rery 
willing to ascribe good motives to these commission. 
ers, who are really worthy and very sensible men, but 
I am perfectly astonished that chey were not deterred 
from such a measure by appearances, and by the mo- 
tives which, whether rightly or wrongly, would be 
imputed to them. In not actmg so as to be suspected, 
the Bishop of London should resemble Cssar's wife. 
In other respects, this excellent prelate would not 
have exactly suited for the partner of that gre&t and 
self-willed man ; and an idea strikes me, that it is not 
impossible he might have been in the seaate-house 
instead of Caesar, 

Lord John Russell gives himself great credit for not 
having confiscated church property^ but merely remo- 
delled and redivided it. I accuse mm not of plunder, 
but I accuse him of taking the Church of England! 
rolling it about as a cook does a piece of dough, with 
a Yolling pin, cutting a hundred dififerent shapes vAh 
aU the plastic fertility of a confectioner, and without 
the most distant suspicion that he can ever be wrrn;. 
or ever be mistaken : with a certainty that he cm 
anticipate the consequences of every possible change 
in human afiairs. There is not a better man in Eng- 
land than Lord John Russell ; but bis worst failure is 
that ho is utterly ignorant of all moral fear; there i^ 
nothing be would not undertake. I believe he wooid 
perform the operation for the stone — baild St. Peters 
— or assume (with or without ten minutes notice) the 
command of the channel fleet ; and no one would dis- 
cover by his manner that the patient had died— the 
church tumbled down — and the channel fleet bees 
knocked to atoms. I believe his motives are alwsp 
pure, and his measures often able ; but they are end- 
less, and never done with that pedetenoos pace ud 
pedctenous mind in which it behoves the wise and 
virtuous improver to walk. He alarms the wise liber- 
als ; and it is impossible to sleep soundly while be 
has the command of the watch.* 

Do not say, my dear Lord John, that I am too k- 
vere upon you. A thousand years have scarce suffic- 
ed 10 make our blessed England what it is ; an hour 
may lay it in the dust ; andean you, with all your to- 
lents, renovate its shattered splendour — can yon recall 
back its virtues — can you vanquish time and fate' 
But, alas ! you want to shake the world, and to be 
the thunderer of the scene ! 

Now what is the end of what I have written? Why 
every body was in a neat fright ; and a number of 
bishops, huddled together, and talking of their great 
sacriiices, began to destroy other people's nrowrty, 
and to take other people^s patronage : and all the 
flight is over now ; and all the bishops are very sorry 
for what they haye done, and regret extremely Ae 
destruction of the cathedral dignitaries, but don't 
know how to get out of the foolish scrape. The whi$ 
ministry persevere to please Joseph and his brethren, 
and the destroyers ; and the good sense of the matter 
is to fling out the dean and chapter bill, as it oov 
stands, and to bring in another next year— making & 
fhnd out of all the non-resident prebends, annrxinf 
some of the others, and adopting many of the enact- 
ments contained in the present bill. 

* Another peculiarity of the Ruasells is, that they sejw 
alter their opinions ; they are an excrilent race, but tatj 
must he trepanned before they can be convinced. 
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THIRD LETTER TO ARCHDEACON SINGLE- 

TON. 
Mt DsAm Sim, 

I HOPE this is the last letter yon will receive from 
me on church matters. I am tired of the subject ; so 
is every body. In spite of many bishops' charges, I 
am unbroken ; and remain entirely of the same ouinion 
as I was two or three years since — that the mutilation 
of deans and chapters is a rash, foolish, and impm- 
dent measure. 

I do not think the charse of the Bishop of London 
SBcces&ful, in combating those arguments which hare 
been used agahist the impending dean and chapter 
bill ; but it 18 quiet, gentlemanlike, temperate, and 
written in a manner which entirely becomes the high 
office and character which he bears. 

I agree with him in saying that the plurality and 
residence bill is, upon the whole, a very good bill ; — 
nobody, however, knows better than the Bishop of 
London the various changes it has undergone, and the 
improvements it has received. I could point out four- 
teen or fifteen material alterations for the better, sinoe 
it came out of the hands of the commission, and all 
hearing matenaUy upon the happinesa and comfort of 
the parochial clergy, I will mention onlj a few :— the 
bill, as originally mtroduced, gave the bishop a power, 
when he considered the duties of the parish to oe im- 
properly performed, to suspend the clergyman and ap- 
point a curate with a salary. Some impious persons 
thought it not impossible that occasionally such a 
power might be maliciously and vindictively exer- 
cised, and that some check to it should be admitted 
into the bill ; accordingly, under the existing act, an 
ecclesiastical jury is to be summoned, and mto that 
jury the defendant clergyman may introduce a friend 
of his own. 

If a elergyman, from illness or any other overwhelm- 
ing necessity, was prevented from having two ser- 
vices, be was exposed to an information and penalty. 
In answeriog the bishop, he was subjected to two op- 
posite sets of penalties— the one for sayiog yea ; the 
other for saying no : he was amenable to the needless 
and impertinent scrutiny of a rural dean before he was 
exposed to the scrutiny of the bishop. Curates might 
be forced upon him by subscribing parishioners, and 
the certainty of a schism established in the parish ; a 
curate might have been forced upon preeent incum*. 
bents by the bishop without any complaint made ; 
upon men who took, or, perhaps, bought their livings 
under very different laws ; all these acts of injustice 
are done away with, but it is not to the credit of the 
framers of the bill tnat they were ever admitted, and 
they completely justify the opposition with which the 
bUl was received by me and oy others. I add, how- 
ever, with great pleasure, that when these and other 
objections were made, they were heard with candour, 
and promised to be remedied by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London and Lord John 
RusseU. 

I have spoken of the power to issue a commission 
to inquire mto the well-being of any parish : a vindic- 
tive and malicious bishop might, it is true, convert 
this, which was intended for the protection, to the 
oppresaon of the clergy— afraid to dispossess a clergy, 
man of his own authonty, he might attempt to do the 
same thing under the cover of a jury of his ecclesiasti- 
cal creatures. But I can hardly conceive such base- 
ness in the prelate, or such infamous subserviency in 
the agenta An honest and respectable bishop wUl 
remember that the very issue of such a commission 
is a serious slur upon tne character of a clergyman ; 
he will do all he can to prevent it by private monition 
and remonstrance ; ana if driven to such an act of 
power, he will, of course, state to the accused clergy- 
man the subjects of accusation, the names of his ac- 
' cusers, and give him ample time for his defence. If, 
upon anonymous accusation, he subjects a clergyman 
to such an investigation, or refuses to him any advan- 
tage which the law gives to every accused person, he 
is an infamous, degraded, and scandalous tyrant: but 
I cannot believe there is such a man to be n>und upon 
the bench. 



There is in this new bill a very humane clause, 
(thouffh not introduced by the commission), enabling 
the widow of the deceased clergyman to retain pos- 
session of the parsonage-house for two months alter 
the death of the incumbent. It ought, in fairness, to 
be extended to the heirs, executors, and administra- 
tors of the incumbent. It is a great hardship that a 
family settled in a parish for fifty years, perhaps, 
should be tom up by the roots in eight or ten days ; 
and the interval of two months, allowing time for re* 
]»airs, might put to rest many questions of dilapida- 
tion. 

To the bishop's power of intruding a curate, with- 
out any complamt on the part of the parish that the 
duty has been inadequately performed, I retain the 
same objections as before. It is apoixfer which, with- 
out this condition, will be unfairly and partially exer- 
cised. The first object I admit is not the provision of 
the clergyman, but the cure of the parish ; but one 
way of taking care of parishes is to take care that 
clergymen are not treated with tyranny, partiality, 
and injustice ; and the best way of effectmg this is to 
remember that their superiors have the same human 
passions as other people, and not to trust them with a 
power which may be so grossly abused, and which 
(incredible us the Bishop of London may deem it), 
has beenf in some instances, grossly abused. 

I cannot imagine what the bishop means by saying, 
that the members of cathedrals do not, in virtue of ' 
their office, bear any part in the parochial instruction 
of the people. This is a fine deceitful word, the word 
parochial J and eminently calculated to coax the pub- 
lic. If he means sinnily that cathedrals do not belong 
to parishes, that St. PauPs is not the parish church of 
Upper Puddicomb, and that the vicar of St. FiddlefVid 
does not officiate in Westminster Abbey : all this is 
true enough, but do they not iu the most material 
points instruct the people precisely in the same man- 
ner as the parochial clergy ? Are not prayers and 
sermons the most important means of spiritual instruc- 
tion ? And are there not eighteen or twenty services 
in every cathedral for one which is heard in parish 
churches ? I have very often counted in the after- 
noon of week days in St. Paul's 150 people, and on 
Sundays it is full to sufibcation. Is all this to so for 
nothing ? and what right has the Bishop of London to 
suppose that there is not as much real piety In cathe- 
drals, as in the most roadless, postless, melancholy, 
seouestered hamlet preached to by the most provin- 
cial, sequestered bucolic clergyman in the queen's 
dominions ? 

A number of little children, it is true, do not repeat 
a catechism of which they do not comprehend a word ; 
but it is rather rapid and wholesale to say, that the 
parochial clergy are spiritual instructors of the people, 
and that the cathedral clergy arc only so m a very re- 
stricted sense. I say that m the most material points 
and acts of instruction, they are much more laborious 
and incessant than any parochial clergy. It might 
really be supposed, from tiie Bishop of London's rea- 
soningj that some other methods of instruction took 
place m cathedrals than prayers and sermons can 
afibrd ; that lectures were read on chemistry, or les- 
sons given on dancing ; or that it was a Mechanics' 
Institute, or a vast receptacle for hexameter and pen- 
tameter boys. His own most respectable chaplain, 
who is often there as a member of the body, wiU tell 
him that the prayers are strictly adhered to, accord- 
ing to the ruoric, with the difierence only that the 
service is beautifully chanted instead of being badlT 
read ; that instead of the atrocious bawling of pariin 
churches, the anthems are sung with great taste and 
feeling ; and if the preaching is not good, it is the fault 
of the Bishop of Loudon, who has the whole range of • 
London preachers from whom to make his selection. 
The real fact is, that, instead of being something ma^ 
terially difiierent from the parochial clergy, as the com- 
missioners wish to make them, the cathedral clergy are 
fellow-labourers with the parochial clergy, outworking 
them ten to one ; but the commission having prorided 
snugly for the bishops, have, by tlu mtreat accident in 
the world, entangled themselves in this quarrd with 
cathedrahs. 
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* HadfhequflttloB/MyBthel^ibop, <beenpropoBed 
to the leligioos part of tiie commamty) whether, if no 
other means were to be found, the enective cure of 
tools should be provided for by the total suppression 
of those eccleauistical corporations which nave no 
cure of souls, nor bear sny part in the parochial 
labours of the cleigy ; that question, I verily believe, 
would liave been carried in the affirmative by an im- 
mense majority of suffrages.' But suppose no other 
means could be found for the effective cure of souls 
than the suppression of bishops, does the Bishop of 
London imagine that the majority of suffrages would 
have been less immense ? How idle to put such cases. 

A pious man leaves a large sum of money in Catho- 
lic times for some purposes which are superstitious, 
and for others, such as preaching and reading prayers, 
which are applicable to all times; the superstitious 
usages are abolished, the pious usages remain : now 
the bishop.must admit, if you take half or anj part of 
this money from clergymen to whom it was given, and 
divide it (or similar purposes amon^ dersy to whom 
it was not given, you deviate materially trom the in- 
tentions of the founder. These foundations are made 
i»(o€o : in many of them the loctu was, perhaps, the 
original cause or the gift. A man who founds an aims- 
house at Edmonton does not mean that the poor of 
Tottenham should avail themselves of it ; and if he 
coold have anticipated such a consequence, he would 
Bot have endowed any almshouse at all. Such is the 
nspect for property tnat the Court of Chancery, when 
it oecomes impracticable to carnr the will of the 
donor into execution, always attenato the cypres, and 
apply the charitable fund to a purpose as germane as 
possible to the intention of the founder ; but here. 
when men of Lhicoln have left to Lincoln cathedral; 
and men of Hereford to Hereford, the commissioners 
aeixe it all, melt it into a common mass, and disperse 
H over the kinadom. Surely the Bishop of London 
eannot contend thaX this is not a greater deviation from 
the will of the founder than if the same peojple, re- 
maining in the same place, receiving all the rounder 
cave them, and doing all thinffs not forbidden by the 
mw, which the founder ordered, were to do something 
more than the founder ordered, were to become the 
guardians of education, the counsel to the bishop, 
and the curators of the diocese in his old age and 
decay. 

The public are greater robbers and plunderers than 
any one in the public ^ look at the whole transaction ; 
it iB a mixture of meanness and violence. The coun- 
try choose to have an established religion, and a re si 
dent parochial clergy, but they do not choose to build 
houses for their parochial cleigy, or pay them in ma- 
ny instances more than a butler or a coachman re- 
ceives. How is this deficiency to be supplied ? The 
heads of the church propose to this public to seize upon 
estates which have never belonged to the public, and 
which were left for another purpose; and by the 
seizure of these estates to save that which ougnt to 
come out of the public purse. 

Suppose Parliament were to seize upon all the alms- 
houses in England, and apply them to the diminution 
of the poor-rate, what a number of ingenious arsu- 
ments might be pressed into the service of this robbe- 
ry : < Can any thing be more revolting than that the 
poor of Northumberland should be starving while the 

eK>r of the suburban hamlets are dividing the bene- 
ctions of the pious dead? << JVe want for these 
purposes aU tee can obtadn from whatever sources 
dertted.^* ' I do not deuy the right of Parliament 
to do this, or anything else; but I deny that it 
would be expedient, because I think it better to make 
any sacrifices, and to endure any evil, than to gratify 
this rapacious spirit of plunder and confiscation. Sup- 
pose these commissioner prelates firm and unmoved, 
when we were all alarmed, had told the public that 
the parochial clergy were badly provided for, and that 
it was the duty of that public to provide a proper sup- 
port for their mimsters ; — suppose the commissioners, 
instead of leading themon.to confiscation, had wanea 
their fellow subjects against the base economy and the 
perilous injustice of seizing on that which was not 
their own j— suppote they liad called for water and 



wadied their hands, and said, < We call yonaU to vU- 
ness that we are innocent of this great ruin :'— does 
the Bishop of London hnagine that the prelates who 
made such a stand would have gone down to povtemy 
less respected and less revered than those men apon 
whose tomb it must (after all the enumerations of their 
virtues) be written, that under their auspices and by 
their counsels the destruction of the English church ht- 
gan f Pity that the Archbishop of Canterbury had 
not retained those feelings, when, at the first meeting 
of bishops, the Bishop of London proposed this holif 
innovation upon cathedrals, and the head of our church 
declared, with vehemence an indignation, that nothing 
in the earth would induce him to consent to it. 

Si mens non Isvs fuisset, 
Trojaque nunc sUree, Prismique arx slta manero. 

* But,' says the Lord Bishop of London, < you admit 
the principle of confiscation by proposing the confisca- 
tion and partition of prebends in thejpossession of non- 
residents. I am thinking of sometbmg else, and I see 
all of a sudden a great blaze of light ; I behold a great 
number of gentlemen in short aprons, neat purple coats, 
and gold buckles, rushing about with torches in their 
hands, calling each other *• my lord/ and setting fire to 
all the rooms in the house, and the people below de- 
lighted with the combustiou ; finding it impossible to 
turn them from their purpose, and finding that they 
are all what they are by divine permission ; I endea. 
vour to direct their holy innovations into another chan- 
nel ; and I say unto them, ' my lords, had not yon 
belter set fire to the out of door offices, to the bans, 
and stables, and spare this fine library, and this noble 
drawing-room ? Yonder are several cow-houses of 
which no use is made ; jjray direct your fuiy against 
them, and leave this beautiful and venerable mansion 
as you found it.' If I address the divinely permitted 
in this manner, has the Bishop of London any right to 
call me a brother incendiary f 

Our holy innovator ^ the Bishop of London, has dranii 
a very afiectlng picture of sheep having no shepherd, 
and of millions who have no spiritual food ; our wants, 
he says, are most imperious: even if we were to tax 
large livings, we must still have the money of the ca- 
thedrals : no plea will exempt you, nothing can stop 
us, tor the formation of benefices, and the endowment 
of new ones. We want (and he prints it in italics) 
for these purposes * all that ue can obtain from vkal- 
ever source derived.^ I never remember to have beeo 
more alarmed in my life than by this passage. I &aid 
to myself, the necessities of the church have got j-uch 
complete hold of the imagination of this energetic 
prelate, who is so captivated by the holiness of his in- 
novations, that all grades and orders of the church 
and all present and fttture interests will be sacrificed 
to it. I immediately rushed to the acts of Parliamcni, 
which I always have under my pillow, to see at ooce 
the worst of what had happened. I found present re- 
venues of the bishops all safe ; that is some comfort. I 
said to myself; Canterbury, 24,000/. or 26,000/. per 
annum; London, 18,000/. or 20,000/. I began to M 
some comfort : ' things are not so bad ; the bishops do 
not mean to sacrifice to sheep and shepherds^ fsoia\i 
their present revenues ; the Bishop of London is iess 
violent and headstrong than I thoim^ht he would bo. 
I looked a little further, and found that 15,000/. per 
annum is alloted to the future Archbishop of Canier- 
bury, 10,000/. to the Bishop of London, 8,000/. to Dur- 
ham, and 8,000/. each to Winchester and Ely. ' No- 
thing of sheep and shepherd in all this,' I exchimed, 
and felt still more comforted. It was not till after the 
bishops were taken caro of, and the revenues of the 
cathedrals came into full view, that I saw the peri>ct 
development ot the sheep and shepherd principle, ibc 
deep and heartfelt compassion for spiritual labourers, 
and that inward groaning for the destitute stale of the 
church, and that firm puiyose, printed in italics, of 
taking /or these purposes all that could be obtained frm 
whatever source derived; and even in this deliciws 
rummage of cathedral property, where all the fine 
church feelings of the bishop's heart could be indul^ 
without costing the poor sufferer a penny, stalls tor 
archdeacons in Lincoln and St. Paul's are, biihe 
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mnumnt of 2fiOOi. per anmnn, taMn tnm the iluep tmi 
Mhephtrd fundf and the patronage of them divided be- 
tween two commissioners, the Bishop of London , and 
the Bishop of Lincoln, instead of bemg paid to addi- 
tional labwktTi in the vineyard. 

Has there been any difficulty, I would ask,\n pro- 
curing archdeaciHis upon the very moderate pay tney 
now receive ? Can any clergyman be more thorough- 
ly respectable than the present archdeacons in the see 
of London? but men bearing such an office in the 
church, it may be said, should be highly paid, and 
archbishops, who could very well keep up their digni- 



ty upon 7000/. per annum, are to be allowed 15,000/. 
Imake no objection to all this ; but then what be- 
comes of all these heart-rending phrases of $tu»p a$id 
Mhepherdf and drooping mneyardt, and fiocks tcUhout 
Mvnritual conaolaUan i The bishop's argimient is, that 
tne superfluous must give way to the necessary ; but 
in fighting, the bishop should take great care that his 
cannons are not seized, and turned against himself. 
He has awarded to the bishops of iSigland a superflu- 
ity as great as that which he intends to take f^om the 
cathedrals ; and then, when he legislates for an order 
to which he does not belong, begins to remember the 
distresses of the lower clergy, painu them with all 
tlie colours of impassioned eJloquence, and informs the 
cathedral institutions that he must have every farthing 
he can lay hia hand upon. Is ,not this as if one afiected 
powerfully by a chanty sermon were to put his hands 
In another man's pocket, and cast, from what he had 
extracted, a liberal contribution into the plate 7 

I beg not to be mistaken ; I am very far from con- 
sidering the Bishop of London as a sordid and inte- 
rested person ; but this is a complete instance of how 
the best of men deceive themselves, where their inte- 
rests af e concerned. I have no doubt the bishop firm- 
ly imagined he was domg his duty ; but there should 
have been men of ail grades in the commission, some 
one to say a word for cathedrals and against bisnops. 

The bishop says, <his antagonists have allowed 
three canons to be suflicient for St. Paul's, and, there- 
fore^ (pur -must be sufficient for other cathedrals.^ 
Sufficient to read the prayers and preach the sermons, 
certainly, and so would one be ; but not sufficient to 
excite. By the hope of increased rank and wealth, ele- 
ven thousand parochial clergy. 

The most important and cogent arguments against 
the dean and chapter confiscations are past over in si- 
lence in the bishop's charge. This, in reasoning, is 
always the wisest and most convenient plan, and which 
all young bishops should imitate after the manner of 
this wary polemic. I object to the confiscation he- 
cause it wUl throw a great deal more of capital out of the 
parochial church than it uill bring into tf. I am very 
sorry to come forward with so homely an arsiumeut, 
which shocks so many clergymen, and particularly 
those with the largest incomes, and the best bishop- 
rics ; but the truth is, the greater number of clergy- 
men go into the church in order that they may derive 
a comfortable income from the church. Such men in- 
tend to do their duty, and they do it ; but the duty is, 
however. Dot the motive, but the adjunct. If I was 
writing in gala and parade, I would not hold this lan- 
guage ; but we are in earnest, and on business ; and as 
very rash and hasty changes are founded upon contra- 
ry sujppositions of tne pure disinterestedness and per- 
fect mattention to temporals in the clerey, we must 
get down at once to the solid rock without rieeding how 
we disturb the turf and flowers above. The parochial 
clergy maintain their present decent appearance quite 
as much by their own capital as by the income they 
derive from the church. I will now state the hicome 
and capital of seven clergymen, taken promiscuously 
in tills neighbourhood: — No. 1. Living 200/., capital 
12,000/.; No. 2. Living 800., capital 15,000.; No. 3. 
Livfaig 500/., capital 12,000. ; No. 4. Living 150/., cap- 
ital 10,000/. ; No. 5. Livmg 800/., capital 12,000/. ; No. 
6. Living 150., capital 1000/. ; No. 7. Living 600/., ca^ 
pital 16,000/. I have diligently inquired into the cir- 
cumstances of seven Unitarian and Wesleyan ministers, 
and I question much if the whole seven could make up 
eOOOl, between them ; and the zeal and enthusiasm of 
this last diviaioik is certainly not infevior to that of the 



former. Now here is a capital of 72,000/. carried into 
the church, which the connscations 01" the commission- 
ers would force out of it, by taking away the good 
things which were the temptation to its mtroduction. 
So that, by the old plan of paying by lottery, instead 
of giving a proper competence to each, not only do 
you obtain a parochial clergy upon much cheaper 
terms ; but, from the ^mbling propensities of human 
nature, and the irredstible tendency to hope that they 
shall gain the great' prizes, you tempt men into your 
service who keep up their credit and yours, not by 
your allowance, out by their own capital ; and to de- 
stroy this wise and well-working arrangement, a great 
nuniber of bishops, marquises, and John Russells, are 
huddled into a chamber, aud, after proposing a scheme 
which will turn the English church into a collection of 
consecrated beggars, we are informed by the Bishop 
of London that it is an holy innovation. 

I have no manner of doubt, that the immediate ef- 
fect of passing the dean and chapter bill will be, that 
a great number of fathers and uncles, judging, and 

Sroperly judging, that the church is a very altered and 
eteriorated profession, will turn the industry and ca- 
pital of their eUtet into another channel. My friend, 
Robert Eden, says < this is of the earth earthy :' be it 
so ; I cannot help it, I paint mankind as I find them, 
and am not answerable for their defecu. When an 
argument, taken from real life, and the actual condi- 
tion of ihe world, is brought among the shadowy dis- 
cussions of ecclesiastics, it always occasions terror 
and dismay ; it is like JEaenB stepping mto Charon's 
boat, whicn carried only ghosts and spirits. 

Ocrnuit sub pondere cymbs 
SatiUs. 

The whole plan of the Bishop of London is a ptoch- 
ogony — a generation of beggars. He purposes, out of 
the spoils of the cathedral, to create a thousand livings, 
and to give to the thousand clergymen 130/. per an- 
num each : a Christian bishop proposing, in cold blood, 
to create a thousand livings ot 130/. per annum each; 
— to call into existence a thousand or the most unhap- 
py men on the face of the earth, — the sons of the 
poor, without hope, without the assistance of private 
fortune, chained to the soil, ashamed to live with their 
inferiors, unfit for the society of the better classes, 
and dragging about the English curse of poverty, 
without the smaUest hope that they can ever shake it 
ofi*. At present, such hvings are mled by young men 
who have better hopes — who have reason to expect 
good property — who look forward to a college or a 
family living — who are the sons of men of some sub- 
stance, and hope so to pass on to something better — 
— ^who exist under the delusion of being herealter 
deans and prebendaries —who are paid once by mon 
ey, and three times by hope. Will the Bisnop of 
London promise to the progeny of any of these thou- 
sand victims of the holvinnovalion that, if they behave 
well, one of them shall have his butler's place ; ano- 
ther take care of the cedars and hyssops of his garden ? 
Will he take their daughters for his nursery-maids ? 
and may some of the sons of these < labourers of the 
vineyard' hope one day to ride the leaders from St. 
James's to Fulham? Here is hope — ^here is room for 
ambition— a field for genius, and a ray of ameliora- 
tion ! If these beautiful feelings of compassion are 
throbbing under the cat^sock of the bishop, he ought, 
in common justice to himself, to make them knoun. 

If it were a scheme for giving ease and independence 
to any large bodies ot clergymen, it might be listened 
to ; but the revenues of the Knglish church arc such as 
to render this wholly and entirely out of the question. 
If you place a man in a village in the counrry, require 
that he should be of good manners aud well educated ; 
that his habits and appearance should be above those 
of the farmers to whom he preaches, if he has nothinff 
else to expect (as would be the case in a church of 
equal division) ; and if, upon his village income, he is 
to support a wife and educate a family, without any 
power of making himself known in a remote and soh- 
tary situation, such a person ought to receive 500/. per 
annum, and be furnished with a house. There are 
about 10,700 parishes in England and Wales, whose 
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average income ia 2852. per annum. Now, to provide 
these incumbents with ctecent houses, to keep them in 
lepaiTi and to raise the income of the incumbent to 
500/. per aunum, would require (if all the incomes of 
the bishops, deans, and chapters of separate dignita- 
ries, of sinecuM rectories, were confiscated, and if the 
excess of all the Uvings in England above 500^ per an- 
num were added to them,) a sum of two millions aod 
a half in addition to the present income of the whole 
church ; and no power on earth could persuade the 
present Parliament of Great Britain to grant a single 
shilling for that purpose. Now, is it possible to pay 
such a church upon any other principle tlian that of 
unequal division f The proposed pillage of the cathe- 
dral and college churches (omitting all consideration 
of the separate estate of dignitaries) would amount, di- 
^ded among, all the benefices in EnglaDd, to about 6/. 
12*. 6^. per man : and this, which would not stop an 
hiatus in a cassock, and would drive out of the paro- 
chial church ten times as much as it brought into it, 
is the panacea for pauperism recommended oy her ma- 
jesty's commissioners. 

But if this plan were tff drive men of capital out of 
the church, and to pauperize the English clergy, where 
would the narm be ? ^ould not all the duties ol reli- 
gion be peribrmed as well by poor clergymen as by 
men of good substance ? My great and serious appre- 
hension is, that such would not be the case. There 
would be the greatest risk that your clergy would be 
fimatical, and ignorant ; that their habits would be 
low and mean, and that they would be despised. 

Then a picture is drawn of a clergyman with 1302. 
per annum, who combines all moral, physical, and in- 
tellectual advantages, a learned man, dedicating him- 
self intensely to the care of his parish->of charming 
manners ana dimified deportment — six feet two inches 
high, beautifully proportioned, with a magnificent 
countenance, expressive of all the cardinal virtues and 
the Ten Commandments, — and it is asked, with an air 
of triumph, if such a man as this will fall into contempt 
on account of his poverty ? But substitute for him an 
average, ordinary, uninteresting minister ; obese, dum- 
py, neithei ill-natured nor good-natured ; neither learn- 
ed nor ignorant, striding over the stiles to church, 
with a second-rate wife-ndusty and deliquescent — ana 
^ four parochial children, full of catechism and bread and 
'butter; or let him be seen in one of those Shem-Ham- 
and-Japhet buggies — made on Mount Ararat soon after 
the subsidence of the waters, driving in the High Street 
of Edmonton ;• — among all his pecuniary, saponaceous, 
oleaginous parishioners. Can any man of common 
sense say that all these outward circumstances of the 
ministers of religion have no bearing on religion itself? 
I ask the Bishop of London, a man of honour and 
conscience as he is, if he thinks five years will elapse 
before a second attack is made upon deans and cliap- 
ters? Does he think, after reformers have tasted the 
flesh of the church, tliat they will put Itp with any oth- 
er diet ? Does he forget that deans and chapters are 
but mock turtle — ^that more delicious delicacies remain 
behind ? Five ^ears hence he will attempt to make a 
stand, and he will be laughed at and eaten up. In this 
very charge the bishop accuses the lay conmiissi oners 
of another intended attack upon the property of the 
church, contrary to the clearest and most explicit stip- 
ulations (as he says) with the heads of the establish- 
ment. 

Much is said of the conduct of the commissioners, 
but that is of the least possible consequence. They 
may have acted for the best, according to the then ex- 
isting circumstances ; they may seriously have inten- 
ded to do their duty to the country ; and I am iar from 
saying or thinking they did not ; but without the least 
reference to the commissioners, the question is, Is it 
wise to pass this bill, and to justify such an open and 
tremendous sacrifice of church property ? Does public 
opfaiion now call for any such measure ? is it a wise 
distribution of the funds of on ill-paid church ? and 

' k parish which the Bishop of London has the greatest 
desire to divide Into litUc bita; but which appeare quite as 
fit to preserve its integrity as St, James's, St. George's, or 
Mwiningt on, aU in tin patronage of the biahop. 



will it not force more'capital out of the parocIualpaTt 
of the church than it brings into it ? If the bill is bad, 
it is surely not to pass out of compliment to the teel- 
ings of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 14" the pro- 
ject is hasty, it is not to be adopted to gratify the Bi- 
shop of London. The mischiel to the church ib sure- 
ly a greater evil than the stultification of the commit 
sioners, &c. If the physician has prescribed hastily, 
is the medicine to be taken to the death or disease ot 
the patient ? If the judge has condenmed improperly, 
is the criminal to be hung, that the wisdom oi i£e 
magistrate may noi be impugned ?* 

But why are the commissioners to be stultified by 
the rejection of the measure ? The measure may 
have been very good when it was recommended, aud 
very objectionable now. I thought, and many men 
thought, that the church was going to pieces — that 
the affections of the common people were lost to the 
establishment ; and that large sacrifices must be in- 
stantly made, to avert the efiects of this temporaiy 
madness ; but those days are gone by — and with them 
ought to be put aside measures, which might have been 
wise in those days, but are wise no longer. 

After all, the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London are good and placable men ; and vill 
ere long forget and forgive the successful elforts of 
their enemies in defeating this mis-occlesiastic law. 

Suppose the commission were now beginning to sit 
for the first time, will any man hvin^ any that they 
would make such reports as they have made ? and that 
they would seriously propose such a tremendous revo- 
lution in church property ? And if they would not, 
the inference is irresistible, that to consult the feelings 
of two or three churchmen, we are complimenting 
away the safety of the church. Milton asked where 
the nymphs were when Lycidas perished? I ask 
where the bishops are when the remorseless deep is 
closiuff over the head of their beloved establish- 
ment ft 

You must have read an attack upon me by the Bishop 
of Gloucester, in the course of which he says that I 
have not been appointed to my situation as canon ot 
St. Paul's for my piety and learning, but because I am 
a scoffer and a jester. Is not this rather strong for a 
bishop, and does it not appear to you, Mr. Archdea- 
con, as rather too close an imitation of that language 
which is used in the apostolic occupation of trafiicking 
in fish ? Whether I have been appointed for my pie- 
ty or not, must depend upon what this poor man means 
by piety. He means by that word, of course, a de- 
fence of all the tyrannical and oppressive abuses of 
the church which have been swept away within the 
last fifteen or twenty years of my life ; the corpora- 
tion and test acts ; tne penal laws a^nst the Catho- 
lics ; the compulsory marriages of dissenters, and all 
those disabling and disqualifying 1?lv>^ which were the 
disgrace of our church, and which he has always 
looked up to as the consummation of human wisdom. 
If piety consisted in the defence of these — if it was 
impious to struggle for their abrogation, I have, in- 
deed, led an ungodly life. 

There is nothing pompous gentlemen are so much 
afraid of as a little humour. It is like the objectioo 
of certain cephalic animalculte to the use of small- 
tooth combs, — ' Finger and thumb, precipitate pow- 
der, or any thing else you please ; but for Heaven's 
sake no small tooth combs ! ' After all, I believe. 
Bishop Monk has been the cause of much more laugh- 
ter than ever I have been ; I cannot account for it, but 
I never see him enter a room without exciting a smile 
on every countenance within it. 

Dr. Monk is furious at my attacking the heads of 
the church ; but how can I help it ? If the heads of 
the church are at the head of the mob ; if I find the 
best of men doing that which has in all times drawn 
upon the worst enemies of the human race the bitter- 

* < After the trouble the commissionerA have taken {»j« 
Sir Robert), after the obloquy they have incurred,,' kckc 

t What is the use of jmbli-ibing aeitarate charge*, as the 
Bishops of Winchester, Oxford, and Kocbester hive doae? 
Why do not the di«^ntient bishops form into a fim pha- 
lanx to save the church and fling out the bttl ? 
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est cones of history^ am 1 to stop because the mo- 
tives of these men are pure, and their lives blameless? 
I wish I could find a blot in their lives, or a vice in 
their motives. The whole pow^r of the motion is in 
the character of the movers : feeble friends, false 
iViends, and foolish friends, all cease to look upon the 
measure, and say, Would such a measure have been re- 
commended by such men as the prelates of Canterbury 
and London, if it were not for tne public advantage ? 
and in this way, the great good of a religious estab- 
lishment, now rendered moderate and compatible 
with all men's liberties and rights, is sacrificed to 
names ; and the church destroyed f^om good Lreeding 
and etiquette .' the real truth is, that Canterbury and 
London have been frightened — they have overlooked 
the efiect of time and delay — they have been betrayed 
xiito a fearful and ruinous mistake. Painful as it is to 
teach men who ought to teach us, the legislature 
ought, whUe there is yet time, to awake and read them 
this lesson. 

It is dangeroiu for a prelate to write : and whoever 
does it onght to be a very wise one. He has specula- 
,ted why I was made a canon of St. Paul's. Suppose 
I were to follow his example, and, going through the 
bench of bishops, were to ask for what reason each 
man had been made a bishop ; suppose I were to go 
into the county of Gloucester, &c. &c.&c. !!.'.' .' 

I was afraid the bishop would attribute my promo- 
tion to the Edinburgh Review ; but upon the subject 
of promotion by reviews he preserves an impenetrable 
silence. If my excellent patron, Earl Grey, had any 
reasons of this kind, he may at least be sure that the 
reviews commonly attributed to me were really writ- 
ten by me. I should have considered myself as the 
lowest of created beings to have disguised myself in 
another man's wit, andto have received a reward to 
which I was not entitled.* 

I presume that what has drawn upon me the indigna- 
tion of this prelate, is the observations 1 have rrom 
time to time made on the conduct of the commission- 
ers — of which he positively asserts himself to have 
been a member j but whetbler he was, or was not a 
member, I utterly acquit him of all possible blame, 
and ot every species of imputation which may attach 
to the conanct of the commissioners. In using that 
word, I have always meant the Archbishop of Canter- 
bu^, the Bishop of London, and Lord John Russell ; 
and have, honestly speidcing, riven no more heed to 
the Bishop of Gloucester than n he had been sitting in 
a commission of Bonzes, in the court of Pekin. 

To read, however^ his lordship a lesson of good 
manners, I had prepared for him a chastisement which 
would have been echoed from the Seogratw, who ban- 

aoeteth in the castle, to the idiot who spitteth over 
le bridge at Gloucester; but the following appeal 
struck my eye, and stopped my pen : * Since that 
time, my inadequate quahncations have sustained an 
appalling diminution, by the affection of my eyes, 
which has impaired my vision, and the progress of 
which threatens to consign me to darkness ; I beg the 
benefit of your prayers to the Father of all mercies, 
that ho will restore me to better use of the visual 
organs, to be employed on his service ; or that he will 
inwardly illumine the intellectual vision with a parti- 
cle of that divine ray which his Holy Spirit can alone 
impart.' 

It might have been better taste, perhaps, if a mi- 
tred invalid, m describing his bodily infirmities before 
a church full of clergymen, whose prayers he asked, 
had been a little more sparing in the abuse of his ene- 
mies ; but a good deal- must be forgiven to the sick. I 
wish that every Christian was as well aware as this 
poor bishop of what he needed from divine assistance ; 
and in the supplication for the restoration of his sight, 

* I understand that the bi«hop brxMs into tears every 
now and then, and ssytf that I have set him the name of 
Simon, and that all the bishops now call him Simon. Si- 
mon of Gloucester, however, after all, Is a real writer, and 
how could I know that J>r. Monk's name was the endear- 
ing, though somewhat unmsjestic name, of Didt; and If I 
h^thou^ about hta name at all,l ihould taaracallsd him 
RiGliaiaofaioMMtar. 



I and the improvement of his understanding, I must 
fervently and cordially join him. 
I was much amusea with what old Hermann* says 
iof the Bishop of London's .£scbylus. ^ We find,' he 
j says, < a great arlntrarinetjf qf proceeding j and much 
, botdnees of innovatiortj guided hy no sure principle ; ' 
here it is : qttalis db incepto. He begins witii ^scby- 
lus, and ends with the Church of Englaud ; begins with 
profane, and ends with holy innovations — scratching 
out old readings which every commentator had sanc- 
tioned, — abolishing ecclesiastical dignities which 
every reformer had spared ; thrusting an anapcst into 
a verse which will not bear it, — and intruding a canon 
into a cathedral which docs not want it ; and this is 
the prelate by whom the proposed reform of the church 
has l)een principally planned, and to whose practical 
wisdom the legislature is called upon to deter. The 
Bishop of London is a main of very great ability, hu- 
mane, placable, generous, munificent, very agreeable, 
but not to be trusted with great interests where calm« 
ness and judgment are required ; unfortunately, my 
old and amiable school- fellow, the Archbishop o't Cau- 
terbury, has melted away before him, and sacrificed 
that wisdom on which we all founded our security. 

Much writing and much talking are very tiresome ; 
and. above all, they are so to men who, living in the 
world, arrive at those rapid and just conclusions which 
are only to be made by living in the world. This bill 
passed, every man of sense, acquainted with human 
affairs, must see, that as ar as the church is concerned, 
the thhig is at an end. From Lord John Russell, the 
present improver of the church, we shall descend to 
Hume, from Hume to Roebuck, and after Roebuck, 
we shall receive our last improvements from Dr. Wade : 

Slunder will follow plunder, degradation after degra- 
ation. The church is gone, and what remains is not 
life, but sickness, spasm, and struggle. 

Whatever happens, I am not to blame i I have fought 
my fight.«»Farewell. 

SYDNEY SMITH. 



LETTER ON THE CHARACTER OF SIR JAMES 
MACKINTOSH. 

Mt Deab Sia, 

You ask for some of your father's letters : I am 
sorry to say I have none to send you. Upon principle, 
I keep no letters except those on business. I have not 
a single letter from hum, nor from any human being, in 
mypossession. 

llie impression which the great talents and amiable 

S[ualities of your father made upon me^ will remain as 
ong as I remain. When I turn f^om living spectacles 
of stupidity, ignorance, and malice, and wish to think 
better of the world— I remember my great and bene- 
volent friend Mackintosh. 

The first points of character which everybody no- 
ticed in him were the total absence of envy, hatred, 
malice, and uncharitableness. He could not hate — he 
did not know how to set about it. The gall-bladder 
was omitted in his composition, and if he could have 
been persuaded into any scheme of revenging himself 
upon an enemy, I am sure (unless he had been nar- 
rowly watched) it would have ended in proclaiming 
the good qualities, and promoting the interests of his 
adversary. Truth had so much more power over him 
than anger, that (whatever might be the provocation) 
he could not misrepresent, nor exaggerate. In ques- 
tions of passion and party, he stated facts as they 
were, and reasoned fairly upon them, placing his hap- 

Jtincss and pride in equitable discrimination. Very 
bnd of talking, he heard patiently, and, not averse to 
intellectual display, did not forget that others might 
have the same disposition as himself. 

Till subdued by age and illness, his convenation 
was more brilliant and instructive than that of any 
human being I ever had the good fortune to be ao- 

Ueber die behandlung der Griechischen Dichter bd 
den Engiandem Von Gottfried Henaana. Wlonar Jahr- 
■ ' T,yoLUy.ieiL 
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quainted with. Hli memory (vast and prodigoas as 
it was) he so managed as to make it a source of plea- 
tare and instmction, rather than that dreadful engme 
of colloquial oppression into which it is sometimes 
erected. He remembered thlngSi words, thoughts, 
dates, and ererj thing that was wanted. His lan- 
Kuage was beaotiful, and might have gone from the 
fireside to the press ; bat though his ideas were always 
clothed in beautlAil language, the clothes were some- 
times too bi^ for the body, and common thoughts 
were dressed m better and larger apparel than uiey 
deaerved. He ceruinly had this fault, but it was not 
one of frequent commission. 

He had a method of putt'mg things so mildly and in- 
terrogatively, that he always procured the readiest 
reception for his ojpinions. Addicted to reasoning in 
the company of able men. he had two valuable habits, 
which are rarely met with in great reasoners— he nev- 
er broke in upon his opponent, and alvrays avoided 
strong and vehement assertions. His reasoning com- 
monly carried conviction, for he was cautious in his 
positions, accurate in his deductions, aimed only at 
truth. The ingenious side was commonly taken by 
some one else ; the interesU of truth were protected 
by Mackintosh. 

Hb good-nature and candour betrayed him into a 
morbid habit of eulogizing every body — a habii which 
destroyed the value of commendatfoDs, that might 
have been to the young (if more sparingly dlstribiit- 
ed) a reward of virtue and a motive to exertion. Oc- 
casionally he took fits of an opposite nature ; and I 
have seen him abating and dissolvinff pompous gentle- 
men with the most successful ridicule. He certainly 
had a good deal of humour; and I remember, 
amongst many other examples of it, that he kept us 
for two or three hours in a roar of laughter, at a din- 
ner-partv at his own house, playing upon the simplic- 
ity o£ a Scotch cousin, who had mistaken me for my 
gallant synonym, the hero of Acre. I never saw a 
more nertect comedy, nor heard ridicule so long and 
so well sustained. Sir James had not only humour, 
but he had wit also ; at least, new and sudden rela- 
tions of ideas flashed across his mind in reasoning, and 
produced the same effect as wit, and would have been 
called wit, if a sense of their utility aud importance 
had not olten overpowered the admiration of novelty, 
and entitled them to the higher name of wisdom. 
Then the great thoughts and hne sayings of the great 
men of all ages were intimately present to his recol- 
lection, and came out dazzlinff and delighting in his 
conversation. Justness of thinking was a strung fea- 
ture in his understanding ; he had a head in which 
nonsense and error could hardly vegetate : it was a 
soil utterly unfit for ihem . If his display in conversa- 
tion had been only in maintaining splendid paradoxes, 
he would soon have wearied those be lived with ; but 
no man could live long and intimately with your fa- 
ther without finding that he was gaining upon doubt, 
correcting error, enlarging the boundaries, and 
strengthenmg the foundations of truth. It was worth 
while to listen to a master, whom not himself but na- 
ture had appointed to the office, and who taught what 
it was not easy to forget, by methods which it was 
not easy to resist. 

Curran, the master of the rolls, said to Mr. Grattan, 
* You would be the vreatest man of your age, Grattan, 
if you would buy a few yards of red tape, and tie up 
your bills and papers.' This was the fault or the mis- 
fortune of your excellent father ; he never knew the 
use of red tape, and was utterly unfit for the common 
business of life. That a guinea represented a quanti- 
ty of shillings, and that it would barter for a quantity 
of cloth, he was well aware ; but the accurate number 
of the baser coin, or the just measurement of the man- 
ufactured article, to which he vras entitled for his 
gold, he could never learn, and it was impossible to 
teacn him. Hence his life vras often an example of 
the ancient and melancholy struggles of genius with 
the difficulties of existence. 

I have often heard Sir James Mackintosh say of 
himself^ that he was bom to be the professor of an 
nniversity. Happy, and for ages celebrated, would 
have been tba oniyeinty, which had aopoanMed faim, 



batintbi9TiewhewaaiBjinttofaimaelf. Still, h«w. 
ever, his style of speaking ki Parliament was certain, 
ly more aoedemie than forensic : it was not sufficient- 
ly short and quick for a busy and impatient aaaemhly. 
He often spoke over the heads of his hearerb — was too 
much in advance of feeling for their sympathies, and 
of reasoning for their comprehension. He besan too 
much at the beginning, and went too much to toe right 
and left of the question, making mtlier a lecture or a 
dissertation than a speech. His voice was bad and 
nasal ; and though nobody was in reality more sin- 
cere, he seemed not only not to feel, but haidly to 
thiuK what he was saying. 

Yonr father hod very little science, and no great 
knowledge of physics. His notions of his early pur- 
suit^the study of medicine— were imperfect and anti- 
quated, and he was but an indifferent HasHirai scholar, 
for the Greek language has never crossed the Tweed 
in any great force. In history, the whole stream of 
time was open before him : he had looked into every 
moral and metaphysical question from Plato to Paley, 
and had waded through morasses of international law, 
where the step of no living man could follow him. i^ 
litical economy is of modem invention; I am old 
enough to recollect when every judge on the beach 
(Lord Eldon and Serjeant Runnington excepted,) in 
their charges to the grand juries, attributed the then 
high prices of com to the scandalous combination of 
farmers. Sir James knew what is commonly agreed 
upon by politiral economists, without taking mnch 

Eteasare m the science, and with a dispositioa to 
lame the very speculative and metimhysicai disqni- 
sitions into which it has wandered, but with a full 
conviction also (which many able men of his st 
are without) of the immense importance of the i 
to the welfare of society. 

I think (though, perhaps, some of his fincnds may 
not agree with me m this opinion) that be was an 
acute judge of character, and of the good as well as 
evil in character. He was, in truth, with the appear- 
ance of distraction and of one occupied with otlier 
things, a very muaute observer of human nature ; and 
I have seen him analyze, to the very sprmgs of the 
heart, men who had not the most, distant sosmcion of 
the sharpness of his vision, nor a belief that he could 
read any thing but books. 

Sufficient justice has not been done to his political 
integrity. He was not rich, was from the northern 
part of the island, possessed great (hcility of temper, 
and bad therefore every excuse for political lubricity, 
which that vice (more common in thooe days than t 
hope it will ever be again) could possibly require. In- 
vited by every party, upon his arrival from India, he 
remained steadfast to his old fViends the whiga, whose 
admission to office, or enjoyment of political power, 
would at that period have been considered as the most 
visionary of all human speculations ; yet, duiing his 
lifetime, every body seemed more ready to have for- 
given the tergiversation of which he was not guilty, 
than to admire the actual firmness he had displayed. 
With all this he never made the slightest efforts to 
advance his interests with his political friends, never 
mentioned his sacrifices nor his services, expressed no 
resentment at neglect, and was therefore puabed into 
such situations as fall to the lot of the feeble and deli- 
cate in a crowd. 

A high merit in Sir James Mackintosh was his real 
and unaffected philanthropy. He did not make the 
improvement or the great mass of mankind an engine 
of popularity, and a stepping-stone to power, but he 
haa a geouine love of human happiness. Whatever 
might assuage the angry passions, and arrange the 
conflicting interests of nations ; whatever could pro- 
mote peace, increase knowledge, extend commerce, 
diminish cnm«;, and encourage industry; wtrntevpr 
could exalt human character, and could enlarge human 
understanding,— struck at once at the heart of vour Es- 
ther, and roused all his faculties. 1 have seen' him in 
a moment when this spirit come upon him — like s 
great ship of war— cut his cable, and spread his enor- 
mous canvass, and launch uito a vride sea of reasosic; 
eloquence. 

Bot though easily wmrmed by gtent 8eh«iiMS «f be^ 
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cold to individuals. Then wit an appaxent want of 
hoartineaa and cordiality. It soemea as if ha had 
move affection for the species than for the inmdients 
of which it was composed. He was in reality reir 
hospitable, and so fond of company, that he was hani- 
ly happy oat of it ; but he did not receire his friends 
with that holiest Joy which warm* more than dinner 
or wine. 

This is the good and evil of your fhther which comes 
uppermost. If he had been arrosant and grasping ; if 
he had been faithless and £slse ; u he had been always 
eager to strangle inflEuit genius in iu eimdle ; always 
ready to betray and to blacken those with whom ne 
sat at meat ; he would have passed many men, who, 
in the coarse of his long life, bave passed him ^-4Mit. 
without selling his soul for pottage, if he only had had 
a little more prudence for tne promotion of bis inter- 
ests, and more of ansry passions for the punishment 
of those detractors who envied his fameud presum- 
ed upon his sweetness ; if he had been more aware of 
his powers, and of that space which nature intended 
him to occupy y— he would hare acted a great part in 
life, end remained a character in history. As it is. he 
has left, ia many of the best men in Sairiand, ana of 
the continent, tne deepest admiration of his talents, 
his wisdom, his knowledge, and his benevolence. 
I remahi, my dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

8IDNBY SMITH. 



A LETTER TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

Mt Lonoj 

Tbovor, upon the whole, your residence and phi- 
rality biU U a good biU, and althou^ I think it (thanks 
to your kind attention to the suggestions of various 
clergymen) a much bettor bill than that of last year, 
there are still some important defects in it, whicn de- 
serve amendment and correction. 

Pom 13, SSic. 31.— It would seem, from this section, 
that the repairs are to depend upon the will of the 
bishop, end not upon the present law of the land. A 
bishop enters into the house of a non-resident clergy, 
man, and finds it neither papered, nor pafaited-% 
orders these decorative repairs. In the mean time the 
Court of Qneen's Bench have decided that substantial 
repairs only, and not decorative repairs, can be re- 
covered by an incumbent from his predecessor; the 
following words should be added i—f Provided, always, 
that no other repairs should be reanired by the bishop, 
than such as any incumbent coula recover as dilapi- 
dations from the person preceding him in the said 
benefice.' 

Pagi 19, See. 42^-~Incambents are to answer ques- 
tions transmitted by the bishop, and these are to be 
countersigned by the rural dean. This is another 
vexation to the numerous catalogue of vexations en- 
tailed iq)on the rural deigy. Is every man to go be- 
fore the rural dean, twenty or thirty miles off; per- 
haps f Is he to go through a oross^xamination by 
the rural dean, as to the minute circumstances of 
twenty or thirty questions, to enter into reasonings 
i tnem, and to produce wimessesT This is a most 
1 vexatious enactment, if all this it in- 
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1 ; but if the rural dean is to believe the 
tion of every clergyman upon his word only, why may 
not the bishop do so : and what is gained by the onacu 
ment ? But the commissioners seem to nave been a 
set of noblemen and gentlemen, who met once a-week, 
to see how they could harass the working clergy, and 
how they could make every thing smooth and j^easing 
to the bishops. 

The clause for holding two livings, at the interval 
of ten miles, is perfectly ridiculous. If you are to 
abolish pluralities, do it at once, or leave a man only 
in possession of such benefices as he can serve him- 
self; and then the distance should be two miles, and 
not a yard more. 

But common justice requires that there should be 
•aceptioiis to your rales. For two hmdrtd yean phi- 

T 



laUtisa wtthin tartaia iH^wnag hKm ^aoi iBffWtd ; 
acting under the faith of these laws, livings have been 
bought and bequeathed to clergymen, tenable with 
other DRferments in their possession— upon faith in 
these laws, men and women have married— edncated 
their children-'-laid down a certain plan of life, and 
adopted a certain rate of expense, and ruin comes 
upon them in a moment, firom this thou^itless inatten- 
tion to existing interests. I know a man whose father 
dedicated all he had saved in a long life of retail trade, 
to purchase the next presentation to a living of 8001. 
nor annum, tenable under the oM law, with another of 
500/. aiven to the son by his college. The whole of 
this cleigjrman's life and prospects (and he has sn inu 
mense family of children) are cut to pieces by your 
bill. It is a wrong thing, you will say, to hold two 
livings ; I thfaik it u, but why did not you, the legis- 
lature, find this out fifty years ago ? Whr did yon 
entice this man into the purchase of plundities, by a 
venerable laxity of two hundred jrears, and then clap 
him into gaol firom the new virtue of yesterday ? Such 
reforms as these make wisdom and carefulness use- 
less, and turn human life into a mere scramble. 

Page 3S, Stc. 68.— There are the stroogest possihla 
objections to this clause. The living is 4101. per an- 
num, the population above 2000— perhaps, as is often 
the case, one-third of them diesenters. A clergyman 
does his duty fai the most exemplary manner— dedi- 
cates his life to his parish, from whence he derives 
his whole support— there is not the shadow of a com- 
plaint acainst him. The bishop has, by this dausoi 
acquired a right of thrustiog a curate upon the rector 
at the expense of a fifth part of his whole fortune. 
This, I thmk, sn abominable piece of tyionny ; and it 
will turn out to be an inexhaustible source of £ivourit- 
iun and malice. In the bLehop's bill I have in vain 
looked for a similar clause—^ That if the population 
is above 800,000, and the income amounu to lOyOOOI., 
an assis t ant to Uie bishop may be appointed by the 
conunissioners, and a salary of 80001. per annum 
allotted to him.' This would have been nonest and 
manly, to have begun with the great people. 

But mere tyranny and episcopal malice are not the 
only evils of this clause, nor the greatest evils. Every 
body knows the extreme activity of that part of th« 
English church which is denominated evangelical, 
and their induetry in bringing over every body to theii 
habits of thinkiDg and acting ; now see what will hai^ 
pen tnm the following clause ^-^ And whenever the 
population of any benefice shall amount to SOOO. and 
it shall be made appear to the satisikction or the 
bishop, that a stipend can be provided for the pay- 
ment of a curate, by voluntary contribution or ooier- 
wise, without charge to the incumbent, it shall be 
lawful for the bishop to require the spiritual persoUy 
holding the same, to nominate a fit person to ba 



licensed as such curate, whatever may 1m the ( 
value of such benefice ; and if, in either of the said 
cases, a fit person shaU not be nominated to the bishop 
within two months after his requisition for that par- 
pose shall have been delivered to the incumbent, It 
shall be lawful for the bishop to appoint and license a 
curate.' A clause worthy of the Vicar of Wrexhill 
himself. Now what will happen? The bidiopisa 
Calvinistic bishop ; wife, chlfilren, chaplains, Calvin- 
ized up to the teeth. The urioui people of the parish 
meet together, and agree to give an nundred pounds 
per annum, it Mr. Wilkinson is appointed. It re- 
quires very little knowledge of human nature to pre- 
cUct, that at the expiration of two monthcMr. WUldn- 
son will be the man ; and then the whole parish is 
ton to pieces with jealousies, quarrels and compari- 
sons between the rector and the delightful Wilirinson. 
The same scene is acted (mutatis mutandii), when 
the bishop sets his ftce against Calvinistic principlss. 
The absurdity consists fai suffering the appointment of 
a curate by private subscription ; in other words, one 
cleigyman m a parish by nosiimiftdn, the other by 
deenin ; snd, in this way, religion is brought into eon- 
tempt by their jealousies and quarrels. Little do yo« 
know, my dear lord, of tbo state of that country yon 
govern, if you suppose this will not happen. I have 
now a dijocese in my eye, whara» I am poiitivnly Mr- 
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tain, thftt iit lea thaa tlx faumtfas after thejpafsing of 
the bill, there will not be a sinsle parish of 2000 per- 
tons, in which you will not find a subscription curate, 
of evangelical habits, canting and crowing over the 
regular and established clergyman of the parish. 

In the draft of the fifth report, upon which I presume 
your dean and chapter bill is to be founded, I see the 
rights of patronage are to be conceded to present in- 
cumbents. This is very high and honourable conduct 
in the commissioners, and such as deserves tbe warm- 
est thanks of the clergy ; it is always difficult to re- 
tract, much more difficult to retract to interiors ; but 
It is very virtuous to do so when there can be no 
motive for it but a love of justice. 

Your whole bill is to be one of retrenchment, and 
amputation ; why add fresh canons to St. Paul's and 
Lincoln ? Nobodv wants them ; the cathedrals go on 
perfectly well witnout them ; they take away each of 
them 1500^ or 16002. per annum, from the fund for the 
improvement of small livmgs ; they give, to be sure, 
a considerable piece of patronage to the Bishops of 
London and Lincoln, who are commissioners, and they 
preserve a childish and pattern-like uniformity in ca- 
thedrals. But the first of these motives is corrupt, 
and the last silly ; and therefore they cannot be your 
motives. 

You cannot plead the recommendation of the com- 
ndssion for the creation of these new canons, for you 
have flung the commission overboard; and the re- 
formers of the church are no longer archbishope and 
bishops, but Lord John Russell ; — not those persons 
to whom the crown has entrusted the task, but Lord 
Martin Luther, bred and bom in our own island, and 
nourished by the Wobum spoils and confiscations of 
the church. The church is not without friends, but 
those ftriends have said there con be no danger of 
measures which are sanctioned by the highest prelates 
of the church ; but you have chased away the bearers, 
and taken the ark into jour own possession. Do not 
forget, however, if you nave deviated from the plan of 
your brother commissioners, that you have given to 
them a perfect right to oppose yon. 

This unfair and wasteful creation of new canons, 
produces a great and scandalous injustice to St. Paul's 
and Lincoln, in the distribution of their patronage. 
The old members of all other cathedrals will enjoy uie 
benefit of survivorship, till they subside into the magic 
■umber of four ; up to that pohit, then, every fresh 
death will add to tne patronage of the rcmainmg old 
members ; but in the churches of Lincoln and St. Paul's, 
the old members will immediately have one-fifth of 
their patronage taken away by the creation of a fifth 
eanon to share it. This injustice and partiality are so 
monstrous, that the two prelates in question will see 
that it is necessary to their own character to applir a 
remedy. Nothing is more easy than to do so. Let 
the bishop's canon have no share in the distribution 
of the patronage, till after the death of all those who 
were residentiaries at the passing of the bill. 

Your dean and chapter bill will, I am aftaid, cut 
down the great preferments of the chnrch too much. 

Take for your fund only the non-resident prebends, 
and leave the number of resident prebends as they 
are, annexing some of them to poor livings with large 
populations. I am sure this is all (besides the aboli- 
tion of pluralities), which ought to be done, and all 
that would be done, if the commissioners were to 
begin de novo fVom this period, when bishops have rew 
covered fhmi their fright, dissenters shrunk into their 
Just dimensions, and the foolish and exaggerated ex- 
pectations from reform liave vanished away. The 
neat prizes of the church induce men to carry, and 
fathers and uncles to send into the church considerable 
capitals, and in this way enable the clergy to associate 
with gentlemen, and to command that respect which, 
in all countries, and above all in this, depend so much 
on appearances. Your bill, abolishing pluralities, and 
taking away at th6 same time, so many dignities, 
leaves the church of England so destitute of great 
wrizes, that, as far as mere emolument has any in- 
fluence, it will be better to dispense cheese and butter 
to the public, than to enter into the church. 

Tbtre aM adndiabto AMI 



tiftd zeal carries them into the chnrch without m mo- 
ment's thought of its emoluments. Such a man, com- 
bining the manners of a rentleman with the acquire- 
ments of a scholar, and the zeal of an apostle, would 
overawe mercantile grossness, and extort respect fVom 
insolent opulence ; but I am taUdnff of average vicars, 
mixed natures, and eleven thousand parish priests. If 
you divide the great emoluments of the church into 
mtle portions, such as butlers and head-game-keepers 
receive, you wiU very soon degrade materially the 
style and character or the English clergy. If I were 
dictator of the church, as Lord Durham is to be of 
Canada, I would preserve the resident, and abolish, 
for the purposes or a fund, the non-resident prebends. 
This is the principal and most important alteration in 
your dean and chapter bill, which it is not too late to 
make, and for which every temperate and rational 
man ought to strive. 

You will, of course, consider me as a defender of 
abuses. I have all my life been just the contraiy, and 
I remember, with pleasure, thirty years ago, old Lord 
Stowell saving to me, < Mr. Smith, you would have 
been a mucn richer man if you had jomed us.' I like, 
my dear lord, the road you are travelling, but I don't 
like the pace you are driving ; too similar to that of 
the son of Nimshi. I always feel myself inclined to 
cry out. Gently. John, gently down mil. Put oo the 
drag, we shall be over, if you go so quick — ^you'll do 
us a mischief. 

Remember, as a philosopher, that the Church of 
England now is a very difierent mstitution from what 
it was twenty years a^. It then oppressed every sect ; 
and the only real cause of complaint for dissenters is, 
that they can no longer find a grievance, and enjoy the 
distinction of beins persecuted. I have always tried 
to reduce them to this state, and I do not pity them. 

You have expressed your intention o{ going beyond 
the fifth report, and lumting deans to 20001. per annum, 
canons to lOOOf. This is, I presume, in conformity 
with the treatment of the bishops, who are limited to 
firom 4500^, to 6000/. per annum ; and it wears a fine 
appearance of impartial justice ; but for the dean and 
canon the sum is a maximum — ^in bishops it is a max- 
imum and minimum too ; a bishop cannot have less 
than 36001., a canon may have as httle as the poTerty 
of his church dooms him to, but he cannot have more 
than 10002. ; but there are many canonries of 5001^ or 
eOO/., or TOO/, per annum, and a few only of 1000/. ; 
many deaneries of ftom 1000/. to 1600/. per annum ; 
and only a very few above 2000/. If you mean to 
make the world believe that you are legislating for 
men withotit votes, as benevolently as you did for 
those who have votes in Parliament, you should make 
up the allowance of every canon to 1000/., and of every 
dean to 2000/. per annum, or leave them to the pie- 
sent lottery of olanks and prizes. Besides, too, do I 
not recollect some remarkable taistances, in yonr bish- 
ops' act, of deviation ftom this rigid standard of epis- 
copal wealth? Are not the archbis:hops to have the 
enormous sums of 16,000/. and 12,000/. per annum? is 
not the Bishop of London to have 10,000/. per aimum? 
Are not all these three prelates commissioners ? And 
is not the reason alleged for the enormous income of 
the Bishop of London, that every thing is so expen- 
sive in the metropolis ? Do not the deans of St. Paul's 
and Westminster, then, live in London also? And 
con the Bishop of London sit in. his place in tbe 
House of Lords, and not urge for those dignita- 
ries the same reasons which were so soccessnil in 
securing such ample emoluments for his own see ? My 
old friend, the Bishop of Durham, has SOOO/. ^ler annum 
secured to him. I am heartily glad of it ; what possi- 
ble reason can there be for giving him more than other 
bishops, and not giving to the Dean of Ikirfaam more 
than other deans ? that is, of leaving him one half of bis 
present income. It is impossible this can be a clap- 
trap for Joseph Hume, or a set-ofi* against the disasters 
of Canada ; you are too honest and elevated for this. I 
cannot comprehend what is meant by such gross par- 
tiality and injustice. 

Why are the economists so eaeerly in the field ? The 
public do not contribute one halfpenny to the suppcit 
ofdMUitandcfaaptMi; itianot propoaodbyanyoae 
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to ^mdkn^ti tfie nifcinwt of the chniehs th« ivhole is 
a question oi disttibotioii, in what way tho reTenues of 
the chaxch can be best administefed for the public 
ffood. Bat whatever may be the respective shares of 
Peter or Paol, the paUic will neTtt be richer or poorer 
by one shiUing. 

When your dean and chapter bill is printed, I shall 
take the liberty of addressmg you again. The clergy 
naturally look with the greatest anxiety to these two 
bills ; they think that you will avail Yourself of this 
opportunity, to punish them for their opposition to 
your government in the last elections. They are 
afraid that your object is not so much to do good as 
to grati^ your vanity, by obtaining the character of a 
great reformer, and that (now the bishops are provided 
for) you will vamish over your political mistakes by 
increased severity against the church, or, apparently 
struggling for their good, see with inexpressible de- 
light the clergy delivered over to the tender mercies of 
the radicals. These are the terrors of the clergy. I 
judge you with a very different judgment. You are a 
religious man, not unfriendly to the church ; and but 
for that most foolish and fatal error of the church rates 
(into which you were led by a man who knows no more 
of England than of Mesopotamia), I believe you would 
have gone on well with tne church to the last. There 
is a genius in action, as well as Action ; and because 
you see political evils clearly, and attack them bravely, 
and cure them wisely, you are a man of real genius, 
and are most deservedly looked up to as tbe leader of 
the whig party in this Kingdom. I wish, I must con- 
fess, you were rather less afraid of Joseph and Dan- 
iel ; but God has given you a fine understanding, and a 
fine character ; and I have so much confidence m your 
spirit and honour, that I am sure you would rather 
almndon your bills altogether, than suffer the enemies 
of the church to convert them into an engine of spoil 
and oppression. I am, &c. 

SYDNEY SMITH. 



SERMON ON THE DUTIES OF THE QUEEN. 
Davteu iv. 31. 

'OB XnrOy TBT OX.OBY IS DXrABTSB nOM TBXS.* 

I DO not think I am getting out of the fair line of du- 
"ty of a minister of the gospel, if, at the beginning of a 
new reign, I take a short review of the moral and re- 
ligions state of the country ; and point out what those 
topics are which deserve the most serious considera- 
tion of a wise and a Christian people. 

The death of a fans is always an awful lesson to 
mankind ; and it produces a more solemn pause, and 
creates more profound reflection than the best lessons 
of the best teachers. 

From the throne to the tomb— wealth, splendour, 
flattery, all gone ! The look of favour— the voice ot 
power, no more ;— -the deserted palace--the wretched 
monarch on his funeral bier— the mourners ready— 
the dismal march of death prepared. Who are we. 
and what are we? and for what has Cod made usf 
and why are we doomed to this frail and unquiet ex- 
istence f Who does not feel ail this ? in whose heart 
does it not provoke appeal to and dependence on God ? 
before whose eyes does it not bring the folly and the 
nothingness of all things human ? 

But a good king must not go to his nave without 
that reverence from the people which his virtues de- 
served. And I will state to you what those virtues 
were, state it to you honestly and fairly ; for I should 
heartily despise myself, if from this chair of truth I 
would utter one word of panegyric of the great men of 
the earth, which I could not aver before tne throne of 
God. 

The late monarch, whose loss we have to deplore, 
was sincere and honest in his political relations ; he 
put his trust really v^re he put his trust ostensibly 
—and did not attempt to undermine, by secret ineans, 
those to whom he trusted publicly the conduct of af- 
fain ; and I must beg to remind yon that no vice and. 
■o vlrtne are indiffeiiant in a mooach i hnman beings] 
•n yeiy imitaliye} then la a fiihiDii in ^ highmrl 



Iaualities of cm minds, as theffs 4s fat Ihe kaiser CQOsi> 
aerations of life. It is by no means indifferent to the 
morals of the people at large, whether a tricking per- 
fidious king is placed on the tlirone of these realms, 
or whether the sceptre is swayed by one of plain ana 
manly character, walking ever in a straight line, on 
the &m ground of truth, under the searching eye of 
God. 

The late king was of a sweet and Christian disposi- 
tion ; he did not treasure up little animosities, and in- 
dulge in vindictive feelings ; he had no enemies but 
the enemies of the country ; he did not make the me- 
mory of a king a fountain of wrath ; the feelings of 
the mdividual (where they required any control) were 
in perfect subjection to the just conception he had 
formed of his high duties ; and every one near him 
found it was a government of principle and not of tem- 
per ; not of caprice, not of malice couching in high 
places, and watching an opportunity of springing on 
Its victim. 

Our late monarch had the good nature of Christian- 
ity; he loved the happiness of all the individuals 
about him, and never lost an opportunity of promoting 
it ; and where the heart is good and the mmd active, 
and the means ample, this makes a luminous sna 
beautiful life, which gladdens the nations, and leads 
them, and turns men to the exercise of virtue, and the 
great work of salvation. 

We may honestly say of our late sovereign that he 
loved his country, and was sensibly alive to its glory 
and happmess. When he entered into his palaces he 
did not say < All this is my birthright ; I am entitled 
to it— it is my due— bow can I gain more splendour? 
how can I increase all the pleasures of the senses V 
but he looked upon all as a memorial that he was 
to repay by example, by attention, and by watchful- 
ness over tne pubuc interests, the atfectlonate and la- 
vish expenditure of his subjects ; and this was not a 
decision of reason, but a Reeling, which hurried him 
away. Whenever it was pointed out to him that 
England could be made more rich, or more hap- 
py, or rise higher in the scale of natrons, or be 
better guided in the straif^ht path of the Christi- 
an faith, on all such occasions he rose above him- 
self; there was a warmth and a truth, and an honesty, 
which it was impossible to mistake ; the gates of his 
heart were flung open, and the heart throbbed and 
beat for the land which his ancestors had rescued 
from slavery, and governed with justice : — ^but he is 
gone — and let fools praise conquerors, and say the 
great Napoleon pulled down this kingdom and destroy- 
ed that army, we will thank God for a king who Ixaa 
derived his quiet glory from the peace of his realm, 
and who has founded his own happiness upon the 
happiness of his people. 

But the world passes on, and a new order of things 
arises. Let us take a short view of those duties 
which devolve upon the young queen, whom Provi- 
dence has placed over us— what ideas she ought to 
form of her duties — and on what points she should en- 
deavour to place the glories of her reign. 

First ana foremost, I think, the new queen should 
bend her mind to the very serious consideration of 
educating the people. Of the importance of this, I 
think no reasonable doubt can exist ; it does not, in 
its efiects, keep pace with the exaggerated expecta- 
tions of its injudicious advocates, but it presents the 
best chance of^atlonal improvement. 

Reading and writing are mere Increase of power. 
They may be turned, I admit, to a good, or a bad pur- 
pose ; but for sevetal years of his life the child is in 
your hands, and you may give to that power what 
bias you please : thou sfaalt not kill — ^thou shalt not 
steal— thou shalt not bear false witness ; — ^by how ms- 
ny fables, by how much poetry, by how many beauti- 
ful aids of imagination, may not the fine morality of 
the Sacred Scriptures be engraven on the minds of the 
young ? I believe the arm of the assassin may be of- 
ten stayed by the lessons of his early life, when I 
see the village school, and the tattered scholars, and 
the aged master or mistress teaching the mechanical 
art of reading or writing, and ttiinWwg that they are 
teaching that alonai tad feel that thatgad inftnuctoi 
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place in the order of creation. 

There are, I am sorry to say, nmny countries in 
Surope, wMch have taken the lead of England in the 
great bnainess of education, and it is a thoroughly 
commendsbla and legitimate object of ambition m a 
sovereign to overtake them. The names, too, of mal- 
efoctors, and the nature of their crimes are subjected 
to the sovereign »— how is it possible that a sovereign, 
with the fine feelinn of youth, and with all the gen- 
tleness of her sex, should not ask herself, whether the 
human being whom she dooms to death, or at least 
does not rescue from death, has been properly waned 
In early youth of the horrors of that crime for which 
his Ufe is forfeited?— < Did he ever receive any educa- 
tion at all 7— did a father and mother watch over him ? 
— was he brought to places of worship ?•— was the 
Word of God explained to him?— was the book of 
knowledge opened to him?— Or am 1, the fountain of 
mercy, the nursing-mother of my people, to send a 
forsaksn wretch from the streets to the scaffold, and 
to prevent, by unprincipled cruelty, the evUs of un- 
principled neglect f ' 

Many of the objections found against the general 
education of the people are utterly untenable ; where 
all are educated, education cannot be a source of dis- 
tinction, and a subject for pride. The great source of 
labour u want ; and as long as the necessities of life 
call for labour— labour is sure to be supplied. AH 
these fears are foolish and imaginary; the great use 
and the great importance of education properly con- 
ducted are, that it creates a great bias in favour of 
virtue and religion, at a period of life when the mind 
Is open to all the impressions which superior wisdom 
may. choose to affix upon it ; the sum and mass of 
these tendencies and inclinations make a good and vir- 
tuous people, and draw down upon us the blessing 
and protection of Almighty God. 

A second great object wnich I hope will be impress- 
ed upon the mind or this royal lady is, a rooted horror 
of war— an earnest and passionate desire to keep her 
people in a state of profound peace. The greatest 
corse which can be entaUed upon mankbid is a state of 
war. All the atrocious crimes committed in years of 
peace— all that is spent in peace by the secret corrup- 
tions, or by the thoughtless extravagance of nations, 
are meie trifles compared with the gigantic evils which 
■talk over the worla in a state of war. God is forgot- 
ten in war— every principle of Christian charity tram- 
pled upon— human labour destroyed— human industry 
extinguished ;— you see the son and the husband and 
the brother dying miserably in distant lands— you see 
the waste of numan affections— you see the breaking 



of human hearts— you hear the shrieks of widows and 

andjou 
gled bodies of the wounded calfing for death. 
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ty of the humble, and the unknown— widen you your 
heart for the more expended miseries of mankind— pity 
the mothers of the peasantry who see their sons torn 
away trcm their families— pity your poor subjects 
crowded faito hospitals, and callinff in their last breath 
upon their distant country and theu young queen— pity 
the stupid, frantic folly of human Mings who are al- 
ways rea^ to tear eaca other to pieces, and to deluge 
the earth with each other's blood ; this is your exteiM- 
ed humanity— and this the neat field of your compas- 
sioii. Extinguish in your heart the fiendish love of 
military glory, flrom which your sex does not necessa- 
xUy exempt yon, and to which the wickedness of flat- 
terers may urge you. Say upon your death-bed, * I 
have made few orphans in my reign — I have made few 
widows — my object has been peace. I have used all 
the weight of my character, and all the power of mj 
situation, to check the irascible nassions of manldndf, 
■ad to turn them to the arts of honest industry : ttiis 
has been the Christianity of my throne, and this the 
Gospel of mr sceptre ; m tUs way I have ftiove to 
vttihip nj nadeemer wd ny Judge.* 



I weald add (Ifeny edditieBwminniiedaimiMal 
of the lesson to youtlmil royahr); the utter fMly oral 
wars of ambition, where the obgect sought for— if at- 
tained at all— is commonly attained at manifold its 
real value, and often wrested, after short enjoyment, 
from its possessor, by the combined indigiiatioB and 
just vengeance of tne other nations of the world. It is 
all misery, and folly, and impiety, and cruelty. The 
atrocities, and horrors, and disgusts of war, have nev- 
er been half eoourii taisisted upon by the temcben of 
the people ; but the worst of evils aol the greatest of 
follies, have been varnished over with spedous naincS| 
and the ginntic n>bbers and murderers of the world 
have been nolden up, for their imitation, to the weak 
eyes of youth. May honest counsellors keep this poi- 
son fVom the mind of the young queen. May she love 
what God bids, and do what makes men happy ! 

I hope the queen will love the national coarch, and 
protect it ; but it must be impressed upon her mind, 
that every sect of Christians have as perfect a right to 
the Aree exercise of their worship as the churcii itadf 
—that there must be no invasion of the privileges of 
other sects, and no contemptuous disrespect of their 
feelings— that the altar is the very ark and dudel of 
fireedom. 

Some persons represent old age as mlserahle, be- 
lt brings wT 



»rinn with it the pains and infirmities of the 
body : but what gratification to the mind may not old 
age bring with it in this country of wise and rational 
improvement? I have lived to see the iinm«»ncA im. 
provements of the Church of England ; all hs powers 
of persecution destroyed— its monopoly of civil oflices 
expunged fVom the book of the law, and all its unjust 
and exclusive immunities levelled to the ground. The 
Church of Enffiand is now a rational object of lore and 
admiration— It is perfectiv compatible with civil free- 
dom— 4t is an institution for worshipping God, and not 
a cover for gratifVlng secular insolence, and minister. 
ing to secular ambition. It will be the duty of those 
to whom the sacred trust of instructing our youthfnl 
queen is intrusted, to lead her attention to these great 
improvements in our religious establishments ; and to 
show to her how possible, and how wise it is, to render 
the solid advantages of a national church compatible 
with the civil rights of those who cannot assent to its 
doctrines. 

Then again, our youthfU ruler must be very slow to 
believe aU the exaggerated and violent abase which 
religious sects indulge m against each other. She will 
find, for instance, that the Catholics, the great object 
of our horror and aversion, have (mistaken as they are) 
a great deal more to say hi defence of their tenets than 
those imarine who indulge more in the luxury of invec 
tive than m the labour of inquiry— she will find in that 
sect, men as enlightened, talenu as splendid, and pro- 
bity as firm, as in our own church ; and she will soon 
learn to appreciate, at its just value, that exaggcvatcd 
hatred of sects which paints the Catholic faith (the re- 
U^on of two-thirds of Europe) as utterly incompatible 
with the safety, peace, and order of the world. 

It wUl be a Md vexation to all loyal hearts and to 
all rationally pious mfaids, if our sovereign should fall 
into the common error of mistaking fanaticism for re- 
ligion ; and in this way fling anaSir of discredit upon 
real devotion. It is, I am aAraid, unquestionably the 
fault of the age ; her youth and her sex do not make it 
more improbable, and the warmest efforts of that de- 
scription of jpersnns will not be wantbg to gain over a 
convert so illustrious and so important. Snoold this 
take place, the consequences will be serloos and dis- 
tressmv— the land will be faiundated with hypocrisy- 
absurdity will be heaped upon absurdity— there iHlI be 
a race of folly snd extravmnce for royal fhvoor, and 
he who Is farthest removed from reason wHl make the 
nearest approach to distinction ; and then follow the 
usual consequences; a weariness and disgust of reli- 
gion itself, and the foundation laid for an age of impi- 
ety and hifidellty. Those, then, to whom these mat- 
ters are delegated, will watch carefhily over evtrj 
sign of this excess, and guard firom the miecfaievow 
intemperance of enthosiasm those feelings and thst 
—^-—^'— the healthy itais of which hew so 
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•tvongly nd btimatelj upon the happiness oft iriiok 
people. 

Though I deprecate the bad effects of fanaticism, I 
eanestiy pny that our young sovereign may evince 
herself to oe a person of deep religious fetHms : what 
other cure has she for all the arrogance ana vanity 
vliich her exalted position must engender ? for all the 
flattery and falsehood with which she must be sun 
rounded? for all the soul-corrupting homage with 
which she is met at every moment of her existence 7 
what other cure than to cast herself down in darlmess 
and solitude before God— to say that she is dust and 
a8he8-~and to call down the pity of the Almighty upon 
her difficult and dangerous life ? This is the antidote 
of kings against the slavery and the baseness which 
surround them^they should think often of death— and 
the folly and nothinsness of the world, and they should 
humble their souls beiore the Master of masters, and 
the King of kings ; praying to Heaven for wisdom and 
calm reflection, and for that spirit of Christian gentle- 
neas which exalts command into an empire of justice, 
and turns obedience into a service of love. 

A wise man struggling with adversity is said by 
•ome heathen writer to be a spectacle on which the 
gods roiffht look down with pleasure-4)ut where is 
there a nner moral and religious picture, or one more 
deserving of divine favour, than that of which, per- 
haps, we axe now beginning to enjoy the blessed rest 

A young queen, at that period of life which is com- 
monly given up to frivolous amusement, sees at once 
the great principles by which she should be guided, 
and steps at once into the great duties of her station. 
The importance of educating the lower orders of the 
people IS never absent from her mind ; she takes up 
this principle at the beginning of her life, and in all the 
change of servants, and in all the struggle of parties, 
looks to St as a source of permanent improvement. A 
great object of her affections is the preservation of 
peace ; she regards a state of war as the greatest of all 
human evils, thinks that the lust of conquest is not a 
giory but a httd crime ; despises the folly and misoal- 
culations of war, and is willmg to sacrifice every thing 
to peace, but the clear honour of her land. 

The patriot queen, whom I am painting, reverences 
the national church — ftequents its worship, and regu- 
lates her fldth by its precepts ; but she witlistands the 
encroachments, and aeeps down the ambition natural 
to establishments, and, by rendering the privileges of 
the church compatible with the civil fireedom of all 
sects, confers strength upon, and adds duration to, 
that wise and magnificent institution. And then this 
Toutfaftd monarch, profoindly but wisely reUgious, dis- 
daining hypocrisy, and far above the childish follies of 
false piety, casts herself upon God, and seeks fVom the 
Gospel of nis blessed Son a path for her steps and a 
comfort for her soul. Here is a picture whicn warms 
every English heart, and would bring all this congre- 
gation upon their bended imees before Ahnighty God 
to way It may be realized. What limits to the glory 
ana happiness of our native land, if the Creator should 
in his mercy have placed in the heart of this royal 
woman the rudiments of wisdom and mercy ; and if, 
giving them time to expand, and to bless our children's 
children with her goodness, He should grant to her a 
hmg sojourning upon earth, and leave her to reign over 
us till she is well stricken in years? What glory ! 
what happbess ! what joy ! what bounty of God ! I 
of course can only expect to see the beginning of such 
a splendid period ; but when I do see it, I shall ex- 
claim with the Psahnistr-' Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant deput in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
•alvatioii.' 
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A SERMON; 



Fnaektdin tht CottsdraZ Church at St, Pdit, York, 
Hfart tht Hon. Sir John BoiyUjf. JM.,<nm af htg 
mjeat^9 JvMtUtM of thM Court (^ JOn^t Bench, ami 
thM Hon, Sir John HuUock, KnL, onBofhii MaU^o 
Barom qf the Cowrt qfErchsquerj Auguet 1, 1*^4. 

Luke z. 25. 
*iu«D aanou), ▲ cmarAot lawtse stood vr, anb Tsicnsn 

him, SAYUfG, *'aiASTXB, WHAT SHAIX I SO TO XimSaiT 

xtxblkax. uvxf"* 

This lawyer, who is thus represented to have tempted 
our blessed Saviour, does not seem to have been very 
much in earnest in the question wliich he asked ; his 
object does not appear to have been the acquisition of 
religious knowledse, but the display of human talent. 
He did not say to himself, I will now draw near to this 
august being; I will inform jnyself from the fountain 
of truth, and from the very lips of Christ ; I will learn 
a lesson of salvation ; but it occurred to him, that in 
such a slithering together of the Jews, in such a mo- 
ment of public agitation, the opportunity of display 
was not to l>e neglected : full of that internal coniip 
dence which men of talents so ready, and so exercised, 
are sometimes apt to feel, he approacbes our Saviour 
with all the apparent modesty of interrogation, and, 
saluitaig him with the appellation ol Master, prepares, 
with all professional acuteness, for his humiliation ana 
defeat. 

Talking humanly, and we must talk humanly, for 
our Saviour was t£en acting an human part, the ex- 
periment ended, as all must wish an experiment to 
end, where levity and bad faith are on one side, and 
^iety, simplicity snd goodness on the other : the ob- , 
jector was silenced, and one of the brightest lessons of 
the Gospel elicited, for the eternal Improvement oi 



Still, though we wish the motive for the question 
had been better, we most not forget the question, and 
we mast not forget who asked the question, and we 
must not forget who answered it, and what the an- 
swer was. The question was the wisest and best that 
ever came from the mouth of man ; the man who asked 
it was the very person who ought to have asked it ; a 
man overwhelmed, probably, with the intrigues, the 
bustle, and business of life, and, therefore, most likely 
to forget the interests of another world : the answerer 
was our blessed Saviour, through whose mediation, 
you, and I, and all of us, hope to live again, and the 
answer, remember, was plain aud pmctical; not flow- 
ery, not metaphysical, not doctrinal ; but it said to 
the man of the law, if you wish to live eternally, do 
your duty to God and man $ live in this world as yoa 
ought to live; make yourself fit for eternity; and 
then, and then only, God will grant to you eternal 
lifo. 

There are, probably, in this church, many persona 
of the profession of the law, who have often asked be- 
fore, with better faith than their brother, and who do 
now ask this great question, * What shall I do to in- 
herit eternal life ?' I shall, therefore, direct to them 
some observations on the particular duties they owe 
to society, because I think it suitable to this pitfticn- 
lar season, because it is of much more importance to 
tell men how they are to be Christians in detail, than 
to exhort them to be Christians generally ; because it 
is of the highest utiUty to avail ourselves of these oc- 
casions to show to classes of mankind what those vir- 
tues are, which they have more ftequent and valuable 
opportunities of practising, and what those faults and 
vices are to which they are more particularly exposed. 

It falls to the lot of those who are engaged m the 
active and arduous profession of the law to pass their 
lives in great cities, amidst severe and incessant occu- 
pation, requiring all the fhculties, and callbig forth, 
fr<mi time to time, many of the strongest passions of 
our nature. In the midst of all this, rivals are to be 
watched, superiors are to be cultivated, connections 
ehsrished; soma jportion of life mnst be given to sod- 
«C]r. od MOM lOtte to nlaxitka nd ) 
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When, then, W the question to be asked, < What shaU 
I do to inherit eternal life?' what leisure for the altar, 
what time for God? I appeal to the experience of 
men engaged in this prolession, whether religious 
feelings and religious practices are not, without any 
speculative disbelief, perpetually sacrificed to the bu- 
smess of the world. Are not the habits of devotion 
gradually displaced by other habits of solicitude, hur- 

2r, and care, totally incompatible with habits of devo- 
on ? It not the taste for devotion lessened ? Is not 
the time for devotion abridged? Are you not more 
and more conquered against your warnings and 
against your will, not, perhaps, without pain and 
compunction, by the mammon or life ? and what is the 
cute for this great evil to which your profession expo- 
ses you ? The cure is, to keep a sacred place in your 
heart, where Almighty God is enshrined, and wnere 
nothing human can enter ; to say to the world, < Thus 
far Shalt thou ^o. and no farther ;' to remember you 
are a lawyer, witnout forgetting you are a Christian ; 
to wish for no more wealth than oiu^ht to be possess- 
ed by an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven ; to covet 
no more honour than is suitable to a child of God ; 
boldly and bravely to set yourself limits, and to show 
to others you have limits, and that no professional ea^ 
gemess and no professional activity shall ever induce 
you to infringe upon the rules and practices of religion ; 
remember the text : put the great question really, 
which the tempter of Christ only pretended to put. 
In the midst of your highest success, m the most per- 
fect gratification of your vanity, in the most ample 
increase of your wealth, fall down at the feet of Jesus, 
and say, < Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?' 

The genuine and unafiiected piety of s lawyer is, 'm 
one respect, of great advantage to the general inte- 
rests of reliffion ; inasmuch as to the highest member 
of that, profession a f^rcat share of church patronage 
is entru'sted, and to him we are accustomed to look up 
in the senate, for the defence of our venerable estab- 
lishment ; and great and momentous would be the loss 
to this nation, if any one, called to so high and hon- 
ourable an office, were found deficient in this an- 
cient, pious, and useful zeal for the established church. 
la talking to men of your active lives and habits, is it 
not possible to anticipate the splendid and exalted sta- 
tions for which any one of you maybe destined. Fifty 
years ago, the person at the head of his profession, 
the greatest lawyer now in England, perhaps in the 
world, stood in this church, on such occasions as the 
present, as obscure, as unknown, and as much doubt 
mg of his future prospects, as the humblest individual 
of the profession nere present. If Providence reserve 
such honours for any one who may now chance to hear 
me, let him remember that there is required at his 
hands a zeal for the established church, but a zeal 
tem^red by discretion^ compatible with Christian 
chanty, and tolerant of Christian freedom. All hu- 
man establishments are liable to err, and are capable 
of improvement: to act as if you denied this, to per- 
petnate any infringement upon the freedom of other 
sects, however vexatious that inftingement, and how- 
ever safe its removal, is not to defend an establish- 
ment, but to expose it to unmerited obloquy and re- 
proach. Never think it necessary to be weak and 
childish in the highest concerns of life ; the career of 
the law opens to you many great and glorious oppor- 
tunities or promoting the Gospel of Christ, and or do- 
ing good to your fellow-creatures ; there is no situation 
of that profession in which you can be more great and 
more glorious than when, in the fulness of years, and 
the Mness of honours, you are found defending that 
church wliich first taugnt you to distinguish between 
good and evil, and breathed into you the elements of 
reliffious life ; but when you defend that church, de- 
fend it with enlarged wisdom, and with the spirit of 
magnanimity ; praise its great excellencies ; do not 
perpetuate iu little defects ; be its liberal defender, be 
Its wise patron, be its real friend. If you can be great 
and bold in human affairs, do not think it necessary 
to be narrow and timid in spiritual concerns; bind 
foaneif up with the real ana important interests of 
the ehnrch, and hold yotmalf acooontabls to God fori 



iu safety; but yield up trifles to the aHend vtite of 
the world. Fear no change which lessens the tai^ 
mies of that establishment, fear no change which ia- 
creases the activity of that establishment, feai no 
change which draws down upon it the more abimdsnt 
prayers and blessings of the human race. 

Justice is found, experimentally; to be moan efiecta- 
ally promoted by the opposite efforts of practised and 
ingenious men, presenting to the selection of an im- 
partial judge the best arguments for the estabKshmwir 
and explanation of truth. It becomes, then, under 
such an arrangement, the decided duty of an advocate 
to use all the arguments in his power to defend the 
cause he has adopted, and to leave the effects of those 
arguments to the judgment of others. However use- 
ful this practice may be for the promotion of public 
justice, it is not without danger to the individual 
whose practice it becomes. It is apt to produce t 

Srofligate indifference to truth in higher occasions of 
fe, where truth cannot, for a moment, be trifled with, 
much less callously trampled on, muck less suddenly 
and totally gelded up to the basest of human motives. 
It is astonishing what unworthy and inadequate no- 
tions men are apt to form of the Christian faith. 
Christianity does not insist upon duties to an individu- 
al, and forget the duties which are owing to the great 
mass of individuals, which we call our coontry ; it 
does not teach you how to benefit your neighbour, and 
leave you to inflict the most serious injuries upon all 
whose interest is bound up with yon in the same land : 
I need not say to this congregation that there is a 
wrong and a right in public affairs. I need not prove 
that in any vote, in any line of conduct which afiecu 
the public interest, evety Christian is bound, most so- 
lemnly and most reliffiously, to follow the dictates of 
his conscience. Let it be for, let it be against, let it 
please, let it displease, no matter with whom it sides, 
or what it thwarts, it is a solemn duty, on such occa- 
sions) to act from the pure dictates of conscience, and 
to be as faithful to the interests of the great mass of 
your fellow-creatures, as yon would be to the interests 
of any kdividual of that mass. Why, then, if there 
is any truth in these obsbrvations. can that man be 

Sure and innocent before God, can ne be quite harm- 
iss and respectable before men, who, in mature age, 
at a moment's notice, sacrifices to wealth and power 
all the fixed and firm opinions of his life ; who puu 
his moral principles to sale, and l^rters his dignity 
and his soul for the baubles of the world? If these 
temptations come across you, then remember the me- 
morable words of the text, < What shall I do to inherit 
eternal life ?' not this->donH do this ; it is no title to 
eternity to suffer deserved shame among men ; endure 
any thing rather than the loss of character, ding to 
character as your best possession, do not envy men 
who pass you m life, only because they are under less 
morai and religious restraint than yourself. Your ob- 
ject is not fame, but honourable fame ; your object is 
not wealth, but wealth worthily obtained ; your ob- 
ject is not power, but power gained fairly and exer- 
cised virtuously. Lone-sufifering is a great and impor- 
tant lesson in human life ; in no part of human life is 
it more necesuiy than in your arduous profession. The 
greatest men it has produced have been at some peri- 
od of their professional lives ready to faint at the long 
and apparently fruitless journey ; and if you look at 
those hves, you will find they have been supported bv 
a confidence (under God) hi the general efiecu ci 
character and industry. They have withstood the al- 
lurements of pleasure, which is the first and most 
common cause of failure ; they have disdained the 
little arts and meannesses which carry base n»en a 
certain way, and no further ; they have sternly reject- 
ed, also, the sudden means of growing basely rich and 
dishonourably great, with which every man is at one 
time or another sure to be assailed : and then they 
have broken out into light and glory at the last, ex- 
hibiting to mankind the splendid spectacle of preat 
talents long exercised by difficulties, and hi^ piiBci- 
ples never tainted with guilt. 

After all. remember that your professioa U a lotte- 
ry, in which you may lose as well as win ; aad you 
nMist take it as a lotteiy, m vhioh, after wmf^ton 
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of your oynty It ii impottible to comnund snccess ; for 
thib you are oot accooutable, but you are accountable 
for }our purity ; you are accountable for the preserva- 
tion of yoat character. It is not in every man's pow- 
er to say, I will be a great and successful lawyer, but 
it is in every mon's power to say, that he will (with 
God's assistance) be a good Chriiitian, and an honest 
man. Whatever is moral and religious is in your 
own power. If fortune deserts you, do not desert 
yourself 2 do not undervalue inward consolation ; con- 
nect God with your labour ; remember you are Christ's 
servant ; be seeking always for the inheritance of im- 
mortal life. 

I must urge you by another motive, and bind you by 
another obligation, against the sacrifice of pubhc prin- 
ciple. A proud man, when he has obtained the re- 
ward, and accepted the wages of baseness, enters into 
a severe account with himself) and feels clearly that 
he has suffered degradation ; he may hide it by in- 
creased zeal and violence, or vamish it over by simu- 
lated galty ; he may sileaee the world, but he cannot 
silence himself. If this is only a beginnin|f, and you 
mean, henceforvrard, to trample all principle under 
foot, that is another thing; but a man of fine parts 
and nice feelings is trying a very dangerous experi- 
ment vrith his happiness, who means to preserve his 
general character, and indulge m one act of baseness. 
8uch a man is not made to endure scorn and self-re- 
proach i it is fitr from being certain that he will be 
satisfied with that unscriptural bargain in whkh he has 
gained the honours of the world, and lost the purity of 
his soul. 

It is impossible m the profession of the law but that 
many opportunities must occur for the exertion of 
chanty and benevolence. I do not mean the charity 
of money, but the charity of time, labour, and atten- 
tion ; the protection of those whose resources are fee- 
ble, and the information of those whose lawwledge is 
small. In the hands of bad men, the lew is some- 
times an artifice to mislead, and sometimes an engine 
to oppress. In your hands it may be, ftom time to 
time, a buckler to shield, and a sanctuary to save ; you 
may lift up oppressed humility, listen patiently to the 
injuries of the wretched, vindicate their just claims, 
maintain their fair rights, and show, that in the hurry 
of bttsuiess and the struggles of ambition, yon have 
not forgotten the duties of a Christian, and the feel- 
ings of a man. It is in your power, above all other 
Cbristians, to combine the wisdom of the serpent with 
the innocence of the dove^ and to fulfil, with greater 
acuteness and mote perfect effect than other men can 
pretend to, the love, the lessons, and the law of 
Christ. 

I should caution the younger part of this profession 
(who are commonly setected for it on account of their 
superior talents,) to cultivate a little more diffidence of 
their own powers, and a little Iass contempt for re- 
ceived opinions, than is commonly exhibited at the 
beginning of their career; mistrust of this nature 
leaches moderation in the formation of opinions, and 
prevents the painful necessity of inconsistency and re- 
cantation in future life. It is not possible that the 
ablest young men, at the beginning of their intellectu- 
al existence, can anticipate all those reasons, and dive 
into all those motives, which induce mankind to act 
as they do act, and make the world such as we find it 
to be ; and though there is, doubtless, much to alter, 
and much to improve in human affairs, yet you will 
find mankind not quite so wrong as, in the first ardour 
of youth, you supposed them to bo ; and you will find, 
as you advance m life, many new lights to open upon 
you, which nothing but advancing m life could ever 
enable you to observe. I say this, not to check orig- 
inality and vigour of mind, which are the best chat- 
tels and possessions of the world, but to check that 
eagerness which arriyes at conclusions without suffi- 
cient premises ; to prevent that violence which is not 
tmcoDunonly atoned for in after-life by the sacrifice of 
all prinople and all opinions ; to lessen that contempt 
which prevents a young man from improving his own 
Qflderstandlng, by makmg aproper and prucfont use of 
Che understandings of his feUow creatures. 
Tbenii noUker vncbxiitivi fiudt vlUdi iDWt be 



"^rded asainat hi the profeaiioD of the law, and that 
IS, misanthropy, an exagserated opinion of the faoite 
and follies ofmankhid. It is naturally the worst part 
of mankind who are seen in courts of justice, and with 
whom the professors of the law are most conversant 
The perpetual recurrence of crime and guilt insensibly 
connecu itself with the recollections of the human 
race : mankkid are always painted in the attitude of 
suffering and inflicting. It seems as if men were 
bound together by the relations of fnnd and crime ; 
but laws are not made for the quiet, the good, and the 
just ; you see and know little of them in your profes- 
sion, and. therefore, you forget them ; you see tne op. 
pressor, and you let loose your eloquence against him ; 
iNit you do not see the man of silent charily, who is 
always seeking out objects of compassion : the faith- 
ful guardian does not come into a court of justice, nor 
the good vrife, nor the just servant, nor the dutiful son ; 
you ptmish the robbers who ill treated the wayfaring 
man, but you know nothing of the good Samaritan who 
bound upbis wounds. The lawyer who tempted his 
Master, had heard, perhaps, or the sins of the wo- 
man at the feast, without knowing that she had 
poured her store ox precious ointment on the feet of 
Jesus. 

Upon those who are engaffed in stud3ring the laws 
of their country, devolTe the honourable and Chrisrian 
task of defending the accused ; a sacred duty never to 
be yielded up, nerer to be influenced by any Tehe- 
mence nor mtensity of public opinion. In these 
times of profound peace, and unexampled prosperity, 
there is little danger in executing this duty, ana little 
temptation to violate it; but human afilairs change 
like tho clouds of heayen ; asiother year may find us, 
or may leave us, in all the perils and bitterness of in- 
ternal dissension, and upon one of you mky devolve 
the defence of some accused person, the object of 
men's hopes and fears, the single point on which the 
eyes of a whole people are bent. These are the occa- 
sioim which try a man's inward heart, and separate 
the dress of human nature from the gold of human na- 
ture. On these occasions, never mind bemg mixed up 
for a moment with the criminal and the crime ; fling 
yourself back upon great prmciples, fling yourself back 
upon God; yield not one atom to violence, suffer not 
the slightest encroachments of injustice, retire not one 
step before the frovms of power, tremble not, for a sin- 
gle instant, at the dread of misrepresentation. The 
great interests of mankind are placed in your hands : 
it is not so much the individual you are defending ; it 
is not so much a matter of consequence whether this or 
that is proved to be a crikne, but on such occasions, 
yon are often called upon to defend the occupation of 
a defender, to take care that the sacred rights belong, 
ine to that character arc not destroyed, that the best 
pnvilcge of your profession, which so much secures 
our regard, and so much redounds to your credit, is 
neyer soothed by flattery, never corrupted by &vour, 
nerer chilled by fear. You may practise this wicked- 
ness secretly, as you may any other wickedness; 
you may suppress a to]NC of defence, or soften Yun at- 
tack upon opponents, or weaken your own argument, 
and sacrifice the man who has put his trust in you, 
rather than provoke the powerAu by the triuropnant 
establishment of unwelcome innocence ; but if you do 
this, you are a guilty man before God. It is better to 
keep within tho pale of honour, it is better to be pure 
in Christ, and to feel that you are pure in Christ ; and 
if the praises of mankind are sweet, if it is erer allow, 
able to a Christian to breathe the mcense of popular 
flBivour, send to say it is grateful and good, it is when 
the honest, temperate, uuyieldhig advocate, who baa 
protected maocence tfom the grasp of power, is fol> 
lowed from the hall of judgment by the prayers and 
blessings of a gratefU people. 

These are the Christian excellencies which the 
members of the profession of the law hn^e, above all, 
an opportunity of cuKivating ; this is your attribnte lo 
the happiness of your feUow-creatures. and these yonr 
prepaiations for eternal life. Do not lose God in the 
fervour and business of the world ; remember that the 
churches of CflUlst are more solemn and more sacred 
tbui your txibimals i bend not before the Jndfes of the 
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Ung, Mid inf «t Hw Jodgv of JodyM s feaTch not otbsr 
aonMi hearu wkhoat heeding that vour own hearts will 
be eecrched ; be innooent in the midat of nibtiltjr ; do 
not carry the lawful arts of your profesdon beyond 
▼oar professioo ; but when the robe of the adtoeaU is 
bud aside, so Uto that no nytt shall dare to suppose 
your opinions renal, or that your talent and energy 
may be boii|^t for a jpcice ; do not heap seom and 
contenwt upon your ifccrming years, by precipitate 
ardour tot success in your profession ; but set out with 
a firm determination to be unknown father than ill- 
lcnowa;andtoriaehoiiestly if youriseat all. Let the 
world tee that you have risen beeause the natural probi- 
ty of your heart leads you to truth ; because the preci- 
' sion and cactent of your legal knowledge enable you to 
And the right way of doing the right Uking ; because a 
thorough knowledge of legal art andlegal torm is in your 
bands, not an insmiment of chicanery, but the plain- 
est, easiest, and shortest way to the end of strife. 
Impress upon TourselTes the importance of your pro- 
fession ; consider that some of the greatest and most 
important interests of the world axe committed to your 
care; that you are our protectors against the en- 
croachments of power ; that you are the preservers of 
freedom, the defenders of weakness, the unraveUers of 
cunning, the iuTestigatois of artifice, the humblers of 
pride, and tiie scourgers of oppression ; ^i^n you are 
silent, the sword leaps from its scabbard, and nations 
are given up to the nwdness of eternal strife. In all 
the cItU dimeolties of life, men depend upon your exer- 
cised faculties and your spotless iategnty ; and they 
require of you an elevation above all that is mean, and 
a spirit which will never yield when it ought not to 
yield. As long as your profession retains its character 
for learning, the righu of mankind will be well ar- 
ranged ; as long as it retahis its character for virtuous 
boldness, those rights will be well defended ; as long as 
it preserves itself pure and uncorruptible on other ocea^ 
sftons not connected with your professions, those talents 
will never be used to tne public injury which were 
intended and nurtured for the public good. I hope you 
will weigh these observations, and apply them to the 
business of the ensuing week; and, beyond that, in the 
common occupations of your protessions; always 
bearing in your minds the emfdiatic words of the text, 
and often in the hurry of your busy, active lives, ho- 
nestly, humbly, heartuy exclaiming to the Son of God, 
< Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life 7' 
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A SEAMON ; 
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Acts zxiu. S. 

*STmST THOO KSBB TO JVDOn MX ASTia TRX LAW» Mm 
COXMANDXST TBOU MX TO SB SmTTXIf, OONTSAST TO 
THie LAWr 

With these bold words St. Paul repiessed the unjust 
▼iolence of that ruler who would have silenced his 
ai]^amenu, and extiuffuished his zeal for the Christian 
faith. Knowing well the misfortunes which awaited 
him, prenared for deep and various calamity, not iguo- 
norant of the violence of the Jewish multiUMle, not 
wuscd to suffer, not unwilUng to die, he had not pre- 
pared himself for the monstrous spectacle of perverted 
justice s but loosing that spirit to whose fire and firm- 
ness we owe the very existence of the Christian faith, 
he burst hito that bold rebuke which brought back the 
extravagance of power undsr the control of law, and 
branded it with the feelings of shame : < Sittest thon 
here to judge me after the law, and eommandest thou 
me to be smitten, contrary to the law ?' 

I wcmld observe that, in the Gospels, and the vaiioos 
paru of the New Testament, the words of our Saviour 
and of St. Paul, when they contain any opinion, are 



and however shortly tlMj may hava been 
As their words were to be recorded by inspired wii- 
ters, and to go down to future Bges« nottiing can have 
been said without reflection and design, rfothing is 
to be lost, everything is to be studied : a groat moral 
lesson is often conveyed in a few words. Read slow- 
ly, think deeply, let every word enter into your sool, 
for it was intended for your soul. 

I take these words ot St, Paul as a candemnatioB of 
that man who smites contrary to the law ; as a pniie 
of that man who judges according to the law ; as a 
religious theme upon the importance of human justice 
to the happiness of mankind ; and, if it be that theme, 
itisappropriato to this place, and to the solemn pab- 
llc duties of the past and the ensuing week, over which 
some here present will preside, at which many heie 
present will assist, and which almost aU here present 
will witness. 

I will discuss, then, the importance of jndging, ac- 
cor^e to the law, or, in other words, of the due admi- 
nistration of justice upon the character and happiness 
of nations. And in so doing, I will begin with staiiog 
a few of those circumstances which may mislead eren 
good and conscientious men, and subject them to the 
unchristian sin of smiting contrary lo the law. I will 
state how that justice is purified and perfected by 
which the happiness and character of naticms ate 
affected to a good purpose. 

I do this with less fear of being misonderstood, 
because I am speaking before two great magistrstes, 
who have lived much among us ; and whonk---^caose 
they have lived much among as-«we have all learned 
to remct and regard, and to whom no man fears to 
consiaer himself as accountable, because all men see 
that they, in the administration of their high office, 
consider themselves as deeply and daily accountable 
toGod. 

And let no man say, < Why teach such things ? do 
you think they must not have occurred to those to 
whom thev are a concern V I answer to this, that no 
man preaches novelties and discoveries ; the object of 
preaching is, constantly to remind mankind ot what 
mankin d are constantly forgetting; not to supply the 
defects of human intelligence, but to fortify tne fee- 
bleness of human resolutions,— to recall mankind from 
the bypaths where they turn, into that broad path of 
salvation which all know, but few tread. These plain 
lessons the humblest ministers of the Gospel may 
teach, if they are honest, and the most powerful 
Christians will ponder, if they are wise. No man, 
whether he bear the sword of tne law, or whether he 
bear that sceptre which the sword of the law cannot 
reach, can answer for his own heart to-morrow, and 
can say to the teacher^— * ThcRi wamest me, thou 
teachest me, in vain.' 

A Christian judge, in a free land, should, with the 
most scrmulous exactness, guard himself fVom the in- 
fluence of^ those party feelings, upon wliich. perhaps, 
the preservation of political hberty depends, but by 
which the better reason of individuals is often blinded 
and the tranquillity of the public disturbed. I am not 
uUdng of the ostematious display of such feelings; I 
am hardly talking of any gratification of which the 
individual himself is conscious, but I am rmismg up a 
wise and useful jealousy of the encroachment ofthose 
feelings, which, when they do encroach, lessen the 
value or the most valuable, and lower the importance 
of the most important men in the country. I admit it 
to be extremely difficult to live amidst the agitatiofls, 
contests and discussions of a free people, and to re- 
main in that state of cool, passionless Christian can- 
dour which society expect from their great magis- 
trates ; but it is the pledge that magistrate has given, 
it is the life he has taken up, it la the elass of qusii* 
ties which has promised us, and for which he has ren- 
dered himself responsible ; it is the same fiuilt in him 
which want of courage would be in some men, and 
want of moral regularity in others. It nms cooater 
to those very purposes, and sins against those utilities 
for which the very oflloe was created ; without these 
•—'« <r. »». x-Mu, wiwH uicj vuuuuB auy opiiuoH, we qualities, he who ought to be cool, is heated ; he who 
r!!!'!i®.^.^'^^^If*^**^^«*'<»*<»^^ partial; the amine of jasticc 
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fiilet of jvatice it torn offi and he who itti to Jodge 
after the law, amites oootrary to tha law. 

And if the piesenratioa of calmneM amidst the 
strong feelings by which a judge is surrounded be 
difficult, is it not also honourable ? and would it be 
honourable if it were not difficult ? Why do men quit 
their homes, and give up their common occupations, 
and repair to the tribunal of justice 7 Why this bus. 
tie of business, why this decoration and Misplay, and 
why are all eager to pay our homage to the dispensers 
of justice? Because we all feel that there must be, 
somewhere or other, a check to human passions ; be- 
cause we all know the immense yahie and importance 
of men in whose placid equity and mediating wisdom, 
we can trust in the worst of tmies ; because we cannot 
cherish too strongly and express too plainly that reve- 
rence we feel for men who can rise up in the ship of 
the state, and rebuke the storms of the mind^ and bid 
its angry passions be still. 

A Christian judge in a Aree land, should not only 
keep his mind clear Arom the violeuce of party feel> 
ings, but he should be very careful to preserve nis in- 
dependence, by seeking no promotion, and asking no 
favours from those who govern ; or at least, to be 
(wliich is an experiment not without danger to his 
salvation) so thoroughly confident of his motives and 
his conduct, that he is certain the hope of favour to 
come, or gratitude for favour past, will never cause 
him to swerve f^om the strict Ime of duty. It is often 
the lot of a judge to be placed, not only between the 
accuser and the accused, not only between the com- 
plainant and him against whom it is comi^ained, but 
between the governors and the governed, between the 
peoDle and those whose lawful commands the ])eople 
are oound to obey. In these sort of contests it un- 
fortunateiv happens that the rulers are sometimes as 
angrv as tne naed ; the whole eyes of a nation are 
fizedupon one man, and upon his character and con- 
duct the stability and happmess of the times seem to 
depend. The best and nrmest magistrates cannot 
teU how they may act under such circumstances, but 
every man may prepare Mmself for acting well under 
such circumstances, by cherishing that quiet feeling 
of independence, which removes one temptation to act 
ill. Every man may avoid putting himself in a situa- 
tion where his hopes of advantage are on one side, 
and his sense of duty on the other ; such a temptation 
may be withstood, but it is better it should not be en- 
countered. Far better that feeling which says, < I 
have vowed a vow before God; I have put on the robe 
of justice ; farewell, avarice, farewell ambition ; pass 
me who will, slight me who will, I live henceforward 
only for the great duties of life ; my business is on 
earth, my hope and my reward are in God.' 

He who taies the office of a judge, as it now exists 
in this country, takes in his han^ a splendid gem, 
good and glorious, perfect and pure. Shall he give it 
up mutilated, shall lie mar it, shall he darken it. shall 
it emit no light, shall it be valued at no price, shall it 
excite no wonder ? Shall he find it a diamond, shall 
he leave it a stone ? What sbaU we say to the man 
who would wilfully destroy with fire the magnificent 
temple of God, in which 1 am now pleaching ? Far 
worse is he who ruins the moral edifices of the world, 
which time and toil, and many prayers to God, ana 
many sufferings of men, have reared ; who puts out 
the light of the times in which he Uvea, and leaves us 
to wander amid the darkness of corraption and the 
desolation of sin. There may be, there probably is, 
in this church, some young man who may hereafter 
fill the office of an English judge, when the greater 
part of those who hear me are dead, and mingled with 
the dust of the grave. Let him remember my words, 
and let them form and fashion his spirit ; he cannot 
tell in what dangerous and awfhl times he maybe 
placed ; but as a mariner looks to his compass in the 
calm, and looks to his compass in the storm, and 
never keeps his eyes ofi" his compass, so, in every 
vicissitude of a jumcial life, deciding for the people, 
deciding against the people, protecting the just rights 
of kings, or restraining their unlawful ambition, let 
him ever ding to that pure, exalted and Christian in- 
dependence which tovera over the little motives of 
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life ; which no hope of fiivour c 
effort of power can control. 

A Christian pudge in a free country should respect, 
on every occasion, those popular institutions of justice 
which were intended for nis control, and for our 
security; to see humble men collected, accidentaliv 
Arom the neighbourhood, treated with tenderness and 
courtesy by supreme magistrates of deep learning and 
practised understanding, from whose views they are, 
I>erhaps, at that moment differing, and whose dtrec 
tions they do not choose to follow; to see at such 
limes every disposition to warmth restrained, and 
every tendency to contemptuous feeling kept back ; to 
witness the eubmission of the great and wise, not when 
it is extorted by necessity, but when it is practised 
with wilhngncss and grace, is a spectacle which is 
very grateful to Englishmen, which no other country 
sees, which, above all things, shows that a judge has 
a pure, gentle, and Christian heart, and that he never 
wishes to smite contrary to the law. 

May I add the great importance in a judge of cour- 
tesy to all men, and that he should, on all occasions, 
abstain fh)m unnecessary bitterness and asperity of 

3)eech. A judge always speaks with impunity, and 
ways speaks with effect. His words should be 
weighed, oecause they entail no evil upon himself, 
and mucn evil upon others. The language of passion, 
the language of sarcasin. the language of satire, is 
not, on such occasions, Christian language ; it is not 
the language of a judge. There is a propriety of re- 
buke and condemnation, the justice of which is felt 
even by him who suffers under it ; but when magis- 
trates, under the mask of law, aim at the offender 
more than the offence, and are more studious of inflict- 
ing pain than repressing error or crime, the office 
suffers as much as the judge ; the respect of justice is 
lessened ; and the school of pure reason becomes the 
hated theatre of mischievous passion. 

A Christian judge who means to be just, must not 
fear to smite according to the law ; he must remember 
that he beareth not the sword in vain. Under bis pro- 
tection we live, under his protection we acquire, under 
his protection we enjoy. Without him, no man would 
defend his character, no man would preserve his stds 
stance ; proper pride, just gains, valuable exertions, 
all depend upon his firm wisdom. If be shrink f^om 
the severe duties of his office, he saps the foundation 
of social life, betrays the nigfaest interests of tha 
world, and sits not to judge according to the law. 

The topics of memy are the smallness of the offence 
— ^tbe infrequcncy of the offence. The temptations to 
the culprit, the moral weakness of the culpritL the 
severity of the law, the error of the law, the difierent 
state of society, the altered state of feelins, and, 
above all, the distressing doubt whether a human 
being in the lowest abyss of poverty and ignorance, 
has not done injustice to himself, ana is not perishing 
away fh>m the want of knowledge, the want of for- 
tune, and the want of friends. All magistrates feel 
these things in the early exercise of their judicial 
power, but the Christian judge always feels them, is 
always tender when he is gomg to shed human blood ; 
retires from the business of men, communes with his 
own heart, ponders on the work of death, and prays 
to that Saviour who redeemed him, that he may not 
shed the blood of man in vain. 

These, then, are those fluilts which expose a man to 
the danger of smiting contrary to the law ; a judge 
must be clear from the spirit or party, independent of 
all favour, well inclined to the popular insUtutions of 
his country; firm in applying the rule, merciflil in 
making the exception ; patient, guarded in his speechi 

Smtle and courteous to all. Add his learning, hia 
hour, his experience, his probity, his practised and 
acute faculties, and this man is the light of the world, 
who adorns human life, and gives security to that life 
which he adorns. 

Now see the consequence of that state of justice 
which this character implies, and the explanation of 
idl ihat deserved honour we conftor on the preservation 
of such a character, and all the wise jealousy we feel 
at the slightest injury or deterioimtion it may expe- 
rience. 
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The most obrioaa and important use of this perfect 
justice is, that it makes nations safe : under common 
drcumstaaces, the institutions of justice seem to have 
Uttle or no bearing upon the safety and security of a 
country, but in periods of real danger, when a nation, 
•uirounded by foreign enemies, contends not for the 
boundaries or empire, but for the very being and ex- 
istence of empire, then it is that the advantages of 
Inst instituticns are discovered. Every man leeis that 
Le has a country, that he has something worth preserv- 
ing, and worth contending for. Instances are remem- 
bered where the weak prevailed over the strong ; one 
man recalls to mind when a just and upright judge 
protected him from unlawful violence, gave him back 
fiia vineyard, rebuked his oppressor, restored him to 
his rights, published, condemned, and rectified the 
wrong. This is what is called country. Equal rights 
to unequal possessions, equal justice to the rich and 

nr; this is what men come out to fight for, and to 
md. Such a country has no legal injuries to re- 
member, no legal murders to revenge, no legal robbery 
to redress ; it is strong in its justice ; it is then that 
the use and object of all this assemblage of gentlemen 
and arrangement of juries, and the deserved veneration 
in which we bold the character of English judges, are 
understood in all their bearings, and in their fullest ef- 
fects : men die for such things — they cannot be sub- 
dued by foreign force where such jusi practices prevail. 
The sword of ambition is shivered to pieces against 
each a bulwark. Nations fall where judges are unjust, 
because there is nothing which the multitude tnink 
worth defending; but nations do not fall which arc 
treated as we are treated, but they rise as we have ri- 
sen, and they shine as we have shone, and die as we 
have died, too much used to justice, and too much used 
to freedom, to care for that life which is not just and 
free, I call you all to witness if there is any exagge- 
rated picture in this; the sword is just sheathed, the 
flag is just furled, the last sound oi the trumpet has 
just died away. Tou all remember what a spectacle 
this country exhibited : one heart^one voice — one wea- 
pon, one purpose. And why? Because this country 
Is a country of the law; because the judge is a judge 
for the peasant as well as for the paLice ; because eve- 
ry man^s happiness is guarded by fixed rules from tyr- 
arniT and caprice. This town, this week, the business 
of the few next days, would explain to any enlightened 
European why other nations dm fall in the storms of 
the world, and why we did not fall. The Christian 
patience you may witness, the impartialitv of the 
Judgment-seat, the disrespect of persons, theaisregard 
of consequences. These attributes of justice do not 
end with arranging your conflicting rights, and mine ; 
they give strength to the English name ; they turn the 
■nunal courage of this people into moral and. religious 
courage, and present to the lowest of mankind plain 
reasons and strong motives why they should resist ag- 
gression from without, and bend themselves a living 
rampan round the land of their birth. 

There is another reason why every wise man is so 
scrupulously jealous of the charactor of English just- 
ice. It puts an end to civil dissension. What other 
countries obtain by bloody wars, is here obtained by 
the decisions of our own tribunals ; unchristian pas- 
sions are laid to rest by these tribunals ; brothers are 
brothers again ; the Gospel resumes its empire, and 
because aJl confide in the presiding magistrate, and 
because a few plain men are allowed to decide upon 
their own conscientious impression of facts, civil dis- 
cord, years of convulsion, endless crimes are spared ; 
the storm is laid, and those who came in clamouring 
for revenge, go back together in peace from the hafi 
of judgment to the loom and the plough, to the senate 
and the church. 

The whole tone and tenour of public morals are af- 
fected by the state of supreme justice ; it extinguishes 
revenge, it conmianicates a spirit of purity and up- 
lighmess to inferior magistrates ; it makes the great 
rood, by takhigf away impunity ; it banishes fraud, ob- 
ilqnitT, and sohcitation, and teaches men that the law 
is their right. Truth is its handmaid, freedom its child, 
peace is its companion ; safety walks in its steps, vic- 
tory loUows in iu train : it is the highest emanation of 



the Gospel ; it is the greatest attribute of God ; it is 
that centre round which human motives and passions 
turn : and justice sitting on high, sees genius and pow- 
er, and wealth and birth, revolving round her throne; 
and teaches their paths, and marks out their orbits, 
and warns aU with a loud voice, and rules with a 
strong arm, and carries order and discipline into a 
world, which, but for her, would only be a wild waste 
of passionl. Look what we are, and what just laws 
have done for us : — a land of piety and charily ^-a 
land of churches, hospitals, ana altars; — a nation of 
good Samaritans ; a people of universal compassion. 
All lands, all seas, have heard we are brave. We have 
just sheathed that sword which defended the world ; 
we have just laid down that buckler which covered the 
nations of the earth. God blesses the soil with fertili- 
ty ; English looms labour for every climate. All the 
waters of the globe are covered with English ships. 
We are softened by fine arts, civilized by homane lit- 
erature, instructed by deep science ; and every people, 
as they break their feudal chains, look to the'founaers 
and fathers of freedom for examples which may ani- 
mate, and rules which may guide. If ever a nation 
was nappy — ^if ever a nation was visibly blessed by 
God — it ever a nation was honoured abroad, and left al 
home under a govemmenment (which we can now 
conscientiously call a liberal government) to the full 
career of talent, industry, and vigour, we are at this 
moment that people — and this is our happy lot. — ^First, 
the Gospel has done it, and then justice has done it ; 
and he who thinks it his duty to labour thai this hap- 
py condition of existence may remain, must guard the 
piety of these times, and he must watch over the spi- 
ritof justice which exists in these times. First, he 
must take care that the altars of God are not poljutod, 
that the Christian faith is retained in purity and in 
perfection ; and then turning to human anairs, let him 
strive for spotless, incorruptible justice; praising, 
honouring, and loving the just iudge, and abhorring, as 
the worst enemy of mankind, him who is placed tLere 
to * judge after the law, and who smites contrary to 
the law.' 



A LETTER TO THE ELECTORS UPON THE 
CATHOLIC QUESTION. 

Why is not a Catholic to be believed on his oath ? 

What says the law of the land to this extravagant 
piece of injustice ? It is no challenge against a jury- 
man to say he is a Catholic ; he sits in judgment upon 
your life and your property. Did any man ever hear it 
said that such or such a person was put to death, or 
that be lost his property, because a Catholic was 
among the jurymen ? Is the question ever put ? Does 
it ever enter into the mind of the attorney or the coon- 
seller to inquire into the faith of the jury ? If a man 
sell a horse, or a house, or a field, does he ask if the 
purchaser is a Catholic ? Appeal to your own expert* 
ence, and try by that fairest of all tests the justice of 
this enormous charge. 

We are in treaty with many of the powers of Europe, 
because we believe in the good faith of Catholics. Two 
thirds of Europe are, in ihct, Catholics ; are they all 
perjured? For the first fourteen centnries all the 
Christian world were Catholic ; did they live in a con- 
slant state of perjury ? I am sure these objections 
against the Catholics are often made by very serious 
and honeist men, but I much doubt if Voltaire has ad- 
vanced any thing against the Christian religion so hor- 
rible, as to say that two-third.*^ of those who profess it 
are unfit for all the purposes of civil life ; for who is 
fit to live in society who does not respect oaths ? Bat 
if this imputation be true, what folly to agitate such 
Guestions as the civil emancipation of Catholics. If 
they are always ready to support falsehood by an ap- 
peal to God, why are they suffered to breathe the air 
of England, or drink the waters of England? Wbv 
are they not driven into the howling wilderness ? But 
now they possess, and bequeath, and witness, and de- 
cide civil rights ; and save life as physicians, and de- 
fend property as lawyers, and judge property as jury* 
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men ; and you pass laws, enabling them to command I 
ull your fleets and armies,* and uien you turn round 
upon the very man you have made the master of the I 
European aeas, and the arbiter of nations, and tell him 
he is not to be believed on his oath. 

I have lived a little in the world, but I never hap- 
pened to hear a single Catholic even suspected of get- 
ting into office by violating his oath ; the oath which 
they are accused of violating is an insuperable barrier 
to them all. Is there a more disgraceful spectacle in 
the world than that of the Duke of Norfolk hovering 
round the House of Lords in the execution of his office, 
which he cannot enter as a peer of the realm ? dis- 
graceful to the bigotry and injustice of his country, to 
his own sense of duty honourable in the extreme ; he 
is the leader of a band of ancient and high-principled 
gentlemen, who submit patiently to obscurity and pri- 
Tation, rather than do violence to their conscience. — 
In all the fury of party, I never heard the name of a 
single Cathohc mentioned, who was suspected of hav- 
iiLg* gained, or aimed at, any political advantage, by 
violating his oath. I have never heard so bitter a 
slander supported by the slightest proof. Every man 
in the circle of his acquaintance has met with Catho- 
lics, and lived with them probably as companions. If 
this immoral lubricity were their characteristic, it 
would surely be perceived in common life. Every 
man's experience would corroborate the imputation ; 
but I can honestly say that some of the best and most 
excellent men I have ever mot with have been Catho- 
lics ; perfectly alive to the evil and inconvenience of 
their situation, but thinking themselves bound by the 
law of God and the law of honour, not to avoid perse- 
cution by falsehood and apostasy. But why (as has 
been asked ten thousand times before) do you lay such 
a stress upon these oaths of exclusion, if the Catho- 
lics do not respect oaths ? You compel me, a Catho- 
lic, to make a declaration against transnbstantiation. 
for what purpose but to keep me out of Parliament f 
Why, then, I respect oaths and declarations, or else I 
shoulil perjure myself, and get into Parliament ; and 
if I do not respect oaths, of what use is it to enact 
them to keep me out ? A farmer has some sheep, 
which he chooses to keep from a certain field, and to 
effect this object, he builds a waiU : there are two ob- 
jections to his proceeding ; the first is. that it is for the 
food of the farm that the sheep should come into the 
eld ; and so the wall is not only useless, but perni- 
cious. The second is, that he himself thoroughly be- 
lives at the time of buil^ng the wall, that all the 
sheep are in the constant habit of leaping over such 
walls. His first intention with respect to the sheep is 
absurd, his means more absurd, ana liis error is pertect 
in all its parts. He tries to do that which, if he suc- 
ceeds will be very foolisli, and tries to do it by means 
^which he himself, at the time of usine them, admits 
to be inadequate to the purpose ; but I hope this ob- 
lection to the oaths of Catholics is disappearing ; I be- 
lieve neither Lord Liverpool nor Mr. Peel, (a very 
canrlid and honourable man), nor the archbishops 
(who are both gentlemen), nor Lord Eldon, nor Lord 
Stowell (whose Protestanism nobody calls in ques- 
tion), would make such a charge. It is confined to 
provincial violence, and to the politicians of the second 
t ble. I remember hearing the Catholics from the 
hustings of an election accused of disregarding oaths. 
and within an hour from that time, I saw five Catho- 
lic voters rejected, because they would not take the 
oath of supremacy ; and these were not men of rank 
who tendered themselves, but ordinary tradesmen. — 
The accusation was received with loud huzzas ; the 
poor Catholics retired unobserved and in silence. No 
one praised the conscientious feelings of the constitu- 
ents ; no one rebuked the calumny of the candidate. 
This is precisely the way in which the Catholics are 
treated ; the very same man who encourages among 
his partisans the doctrine that Catholics are not to be 
believed upon their oaths, directs his agents upon the 
hustings, to be very watchful that all Catholics should 
be prevented fVom voting, by tendering to them the 

* There is no law to prevent a Catholic fh>m having the 
command of a British fleet or a British anny. 



oath of supremacy, which he is certain not om sC 

them will take. If this is not calumny and iaja^ 
tice, 1 know not what human conduct can deserve m$ 
name. 

If you believe the oath of a Catholic, lee what bt 
will swear, and what he wiU not swear ; read the oaU» 
he already takes, and say whether, in common can- 
dour or in common sense, you can require more secu- 
rity than he ofi*ers you. Before the year 1793, th« 
Catholic was subject to many more vexatious lawn 
than he now is ; m that year an act passed in his fa* 
vour, but before the Catholic could exempt himself 
from his ancient pains and penalties, it was necessary 
to take an oath. This oath was^ I believe, drawn up 
by Dr. Duigenan. the bitter ilnd implacable enemy of 
the sect ; and it is so important an oathj so little known 
and read in Englsnd, that I cannot, m spite of my 
wi:jh to be brief, abstain from quoting it. I deny youf 
right to call no Popery, till you are master of its con* 
tents. 

I do swear, that I do abjure, condemn, and de- 
test, as unchristian and impious, the principle, that 
it is lawful to murder, destroy, or any ways injure, 
any person whatsoever, for or under the pretext w 
bemg a heretic ; and 1 do declare solemnly, before 
God, that I believe no act, in itself unjust, immmoialy 
or wicked, can ever be justified or excused by or un- 
der pretence or colour, that it was done either for the 
good of the church, or in obedience to any ecdesia^ 
tical power whatsoever. I also declare that it is not 
an article of the Catholic faith, neither am I hereby 
required to believe or profess, that the pope is infalli- 
ble ; or that I am bound to obey any order, in its own 
nature immoral, though the pope, or any ecclesiasti- 
cal power, should issue or direct such order ; but, eA 
the contrary, I hold that it would be sinful in me to pay 
any respect or obedience thereto. I further declare, 
that I do not believe that any sin whatsoever commit- 
ted by me, can be forgiven at the mere will of any pope 
or any priest, or of any persous whatsoever ; but that 
sincere sorrow for past sms, a firm and sincere reso- 
lution to avoid future guilt, and to atone to God, are 
previous and indispensable requisites to establish a 
well-founded expectation of forgiveness ; and that any 
person who receives absolution, without these previ- 
ous requisites, so far from obtaining thereby any re- 
mission of his sins, incurs the additional guilt of vio- 
lating a sacrament; and I do swear, that I will 
defend, to the utmost of my power, the settlement and 
arrangement of property in this country, as establisb* 
ed by the laws now in beings — I do hereby disdaixfti 
disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention to subvert 
the present church establishment, for the purpose of 
substituting a Catholic establishment in it^ stead ; and 
I do solemnly swear, that I will not exercise any 
privilege to wnich I am or may become entitled, to 
disturb and weaken the Protestant religion, and Pro- 
testant government in this kingdom. So help me 
God.' 

This oath is taken by every Catholic in Ireland, and 
a similar oath, allowing for the difference of circum* 
stances of the two countries, is taken in England. 

It appears from the evidence taken before the two 
houses, and lately printed, that if Catholic emancipa- 
tion were carried, there would be little or no difficulty 
in obtaining fTom the pope an agreement, that the 
nomination of the Irish Catholic bishops should be 
made at home constitutionally by the Catholics, as It 
is now in fact,* and in practice, and that the Irish 
prelates would go a great way, in arranging a system 
of general education, if the spirit of proselytisnu 
which now renders such a tmion impossible, were laid 
aside. This great measure carried, the Irish Catho* 
lies would give up all their endowments abroad, if 
they receive for them an equivalent at home ; for nev 
Irifah priests are fast resorting to the continent In 
education, allured by the endowments which tike 
French government are 'cunningly restoring and an^ 

* The Catholic bishops since the death of the pretender, 
are recommended either by the chaptenor thepazochlat 
clergy, to the pope ; and there is no instance of nUderlft- 
ting mm their choioe. 
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menting* The intercouM with the see of Rome 
might «nd would, after Catholic emancipation, be so 
managed, that it should be open, upon grave occa- 
sions, or, if thought jproper, on every occasion, to the 
inspection of commissioners. There is no security 
tamwUihU urith the safety of their faith, which the 
Catholics are not willing to give. But what 'm Catho> 
Uc emancipation as far as England is concerned? not 
an equal right to office with the member of the Church 
of England, but a participation in the same pains and 
penalties as those, to which the Protestant dissenter 
IS subjected by the corporation and test acts. If the 
utility of these last mentioned laws is to be measured 
by the horror and perturbatiion their repeal would ex- 
cite, they are laws of the utmost importance to the 
defence of the Enriish Church : but if it be of impor- 
tance to the churcn that pains and 'penalties shoula be 
thus kept suspended over men's neads, then these 
bills are an eiSectual security against Catholics as well 
as Protestanu ; and the manacles so much confided 
in, are not taken off, but loosened, and the prayer of a 
Catholic is this : — ^ I cannot now become an alder- 
man without perjury. I pray of you to improve my 
condition so rar, tliat if loecome an alderman I may 
be only exposed to a penaltjr of 600/.' There are two 
common errors upon tne subject of Catholic emancipa- 
tion ; the one, that the emancipated Catholic is to be 
put on a better footing than the Protestant dissenter, 
idiereas he will be put precisely on the same footing ; 
the other, that he is to be admitted to civil offices, 
without any ^ard, exception, or reserve ; whereas, in 
the various bills which nave been from time to time 
brought forward, the legal wit of man has been ex- 
hausted to provide agamst every surmise, suspicion, 
and whisper of the most remote danger to the Protes- 
tant church. 

The Catholic question is not an English question, 
but an Irish one ; or rather, it is no otherwise an En- 
fflish question than as it is an Irish one. As for the 
handfiu of Catholics that are in England, no one, I 
presume, can be so extravagant as to contend, if they 
were the only Catholics' we had to do with, that it 
would be of the slightest possible consequence to what 
offices of the state they were admitted. It would be 
quite as necessary to exclude the Sandemanians, who 
are sixteen in number, or to make a test act against 
the followers of Joanna Southcote, who amount to one 
hundred and twenty persons. A little chalk on the 
wall and a profound ignorance of the subject, soon raise 
a cry of no Popery ; but I question if the danger of 
admitting five popish peers and two commoners to the 
benefits of the constitution could raise a mob in any 
market town in England. Wliatever good may accrue 
to England from the emancipation, or evU may befall 
this country for witliholding emancipation, will reach 
US only through the medhim of Ireland. 

I beg to remind you, that in talking of the Catholic 
Teligion, you must talk of the Catholic religion as it is 
carried on in Ireland ; you have nothing to do with 
SpaiUj or France, or Italy: the religion you are to 
examme is the Insh Catholic religion. You are not 
to consider what it was. but what it is ; not what indi- 
viduals profess, but what is generally practised. I 
constantly see, in advertisements fVom county meet- 
i^p, all these species of monstrous injustice played 
off against the Catholics. The Inquisition exists in 
Spain and Portugal, therefore I confound place, and 
yote a^nst the CathoUcs of Ireland, where it never 
did exist, nor was purposed to be instituted.* There 
have been many cruel persecutions of Protestants by 
Catholic governments ; and therefore I will confound 
time and place, and vote against the Irish, who live 
centuries after these persecutions, and In a totally dif- 
ferent country. Doctor this, or Doctor that, of the 
Catholic Church, has written a very violent and absurd 
pamphlet; therefore I will confound persons, and vote 
against the whole Irish Catholic church, which has 
neither sanctioned nor expressed any such opinions. 

* WhUeMsry was burning ProtesUnts In England not 
a single Protestant was executed in Ireland ; and yet the 
teiron of that reign are, at this moment, one of the most 
operative causes of the esdusioa of Irish Catholics. 



I will conthiue the ineapacities of the men of this age, 
because some men, in distant ages, deserved ill of 
other men in distant ages. They shall expiate the 
crimes committed, before they were bom, m aland 
thejr never saw, by individuals they never heard of. 
I wUl charge them with every act of folly which they 
have never sanctioned and cannot control. I will 
sacrifice space, time, and identity, to my zeal for the 
Protestant Church. Now, in the midst of all this vio. 
lence, consider, for a moment, how you are imposed 
upon by words, and what a serious violation of the 
nghts of your fellow-creatures you are committing. 
Air. Murphy lives in Limerick, and Mr. Murphy and 
his son are subjected to a thousand inconveniences and 
disadvantages because they are Catholics. Murphy 
is a wealthy, honourable, and excellent man ; he ought 
to be in the coiporation ; ne cannot get in because he is 
a Catholic. His son ought to be king's counsel for liis 
talents, and his standing at the bar ; he is prevented 
from reaching this dignity because be is a Catholic. 
Why, what reasons do you hear for all this ? Because 
Queen Mary, three hundred years before the natal day 
of Mr. Murphy, murdered Protestants in Smitiifieid; 
because Louis XIV. dragooned his Protestant sub- 
jects, when the predecessor of Murphy's predecessor 
was not in being ; because men are confined in prison 
at Madrid, twelve degrees more south than Murphy 
has ever been in his life ; all ages, all climates, are 
ransacked to perpetuate the slavery of Murphy, the 
ill-fated victim of political anachronisms. 

Suppose a barrister, in defending a prisoner, were 
to say to the judge. * My Lord, I humoiy submit to 
your lordship that tne indictment against the prisoner 
cannot stand good in law ; and as the safety of a fel- 
low-creature is concerned, I request your lordship-s 
patient attention to my objections. In the first place, 
the Indictment does not pretend that the prisoner ni 
the bar is not himself guilty of the offence, but that 
some persons of the same religious sect as himself arc 
so ; in whose crime he cannot (I submit), by any pos- 
sibility, be implicated, as these criminal persMis lived 
three hundred years before the prisoner was bom. Id 
the next place, my lord, the venue of several crimen 
imputed to the prisoner is laid in countries to which 
the jurisdiction of this country does not extend ; in 
France, Spain, and Italy, where also the prisoner has 
never been; and as to the argument used by my 
learned brother, that it is only want of power and not 
went of wUI, and that the prisoner would commit the 
crime if he could ; 1 humbly submit that the custom 
of England has been to wait for the overt act before 
pain and penalty are inflicted, and that your lordship 
would pass a most doleflil assize, if punishment de- 
pended upon evil volition ; if men were subjected to 
legal incapacities from the mere suspicion that they 
uvuld do harm (f they co«W; and if it were admitted # 
to be ^sufficient proof of this suspicion, that men of 
this faith in distant ages, different countries, and 
under different circumstances, had planned evil, and 
when occasion offered, done it.' 

When are mercy and justice, in fact, ever to return 
upon the earth, if the sins of the elders are to be for 
ever visited on these who are not even their children ? 
Should the first act of liberated Greece be to recom- 
mence the Trojan war ? Are the French never to for- 
get the Sicilian vespers ; or the Americans the long 
war waged against tneir liberties ? Is any rule wise, 
which may set the Irish to recoUect what they have 
suffered ? 

The real danger is this— that you have four Irish 
Catholics for one Irish Protestant. That is the mat- 
ter of fact, which none of us can help. Is it better po- 
licy to make friends, rather than enemies, of this im- 
mense population? I allow there is danger to the 
Protestant Church, but much more danger, I am sure 
there is, in resisting, than admitting the claim;; of the 
Catholics. If I might indulge in visions of glory, and 
imagine myself an Irish dean or bishop, with an im- 
mense ecclesiastical income ; if the justice or injustice 
of the case were entirely indifferent to me, and my 
only object were to live at ease in my ' possessions, 
there ia no measure for which I should be so anxious as 
thai of Catholic emancipation. The Catholics an bow 
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extremely angry end disconteiited at being shut out 
firom so many offices and honours ; the incapacities to 
which they are subjected thwart them in all their pur- 
suits ; they feel they are a degraded caste. The Pro- 
testant feels he iv a privileged caste, and not only the 
Protestant gentleman feeJs this, but every Protestant 
serrant feels it, and takes care that his Catholic fel- 
low-servant shall ^rceive it. The difference between 
the two religions is an eternal &ource of enmity, ill- 
will, and hatred^ and the Catholic remains in a state 
of permanent disafiection to the government under 
which he Uves. I repeat that if I were a member of 
the Irish church, I should be afraid of this position of 
afiairs. I should fear it in peace, on account of riot 
and insurrection, and in war, on account of rebellion. 
I should think that my greatest security cousisted in 
Temoving all just cause of complaint from the Catholic 
society, in endearing them to the English constitution, 
by makhig them feel, as soon as possible, that they 
snared in its blessings. I should really think my 
tithes and my glebe, upon such a plan, worth twenty 
years' purchase more than under the present system. 
Suppose the Catholic layman were to tnink it an evil, 
that his own church should be less splendidly endow- 
ed than that of the Protestant Church, whose popula- 
tion is so inferior ; yet if he were free himself, ana had 
nothing to complain of, he would not rush into rebel- 
lion and msurrection, merely to augment the income 
of his priest. At present you bind the laity and cler- 
gy in one common feeling of injustice ; each feels for 
himself, and talks of the it^uries of the other. The 
obvious consequence of Catholic emancipation would 
be to separate their interests. But another important 
consequence of Catholic emancipation would be to im- 
prove the condition of the clergy. Their chapels 
would be put in order, their incomes increased, and 
we should soon hear nothing more of the Catholic 
Church. If this measure were carried in March, I be- 
lieve by the January following, the whole question 
would be as completely forgotten as the sweating 
sickness, and that nine Doctor Doyles, at the rate of 
thirty years to a Doyle, would pa^s away one after 
the other, before any human being heard another syl- 
lable on the subject. All men gradually yield to the 
comforts of a good income. Give the Insh archbishop 
jC 1200 per annum ; the bishop JCSOO, the priest £200, 
the coadjutor £100, per annum, and the cathedral of 
Dublin is almost as safe as the cathedral of York.* 
This is the real secret of putting an end to the Catho- 
lic question ; there is no other ; but. remember, I am 
speaking of provision for the Catholic der^ after 
emancipation, not before. There is not an Irish cler- 
gyman of the Church of Rome who would touch one 
penny of the public money before the laity were re- 
stored to civU rights, — ana why not pay the Catholic 
clergy as well as the Presbyterian clergy? Ever 
since the year 1803, the Presbyterian clergy in the 
North of Ireland have been paid by the government, 
and the grant is annually brought rorward in Parlia- 
ment ; and not only are the Presbyterians paid, but 
one or two other species of Protestant dissenters. 
The consequence has been loyalty and peace. This 
way of appeasing dissenters you may call expensive, 
but is there no expense in injustice ? You nare at 
this moment an army of 20 ,000 men in Ireland, horse, 
foot, and artillery, at an annual expense of a million 
and a half of money ; about one third of this sum 
would be the expense of Xhe allowance to the Catholic 
clergy ; and this army is so necessary, that the gov- 



* I say aimottf because I }^a.ie tp overstate an augment, 
and it to impossible to deny that there is danger to a church 
to which seven millions contribute largely,' and in which 
six millions disbelieve : my ar^ment merely i?, that such a 
church would be more safe in proportion as it interfered 
len with the comforts and ease of iU natural enemies, and 
rendered their position more desirable and agreeable. I 
firmly believe the Toleration Act to be ouite as conducive 
to the security of the Church of England as it is to the dis- 
senters. Perfect toleration and the abolition of every in- 
capacity as a consequence of religious opinions, are not, 
what is commonly called, a receipt for innovation, but a 
receipt for the quiet and permanence of every estabish- 
ment whkh has the real good sense to adopt it 



emment dare not at this'mement xemore a single tmI- 
ment from Ireland. Abolish these absurd and <& 
graceful distinctions^ and a few troops of horse to help 
tne constables on fair days will be more than sufficient 
for the Catholic limb of tne empire. 

Now for a very few of the shameful misrepresenta- 
tions circulated respecting the Irish Catholics, for I 
repeat again that we have nothing to do with Spanish 
or Italia;!, but with Irish Catholics ; it is not true that 
the Irish Catholics refuse to circulate the Bible in ^g- 
lish ; on the contrary, they have in Ireland circulated 
several editions of the Scriptures in English. In the 
last year, the Catholic prelates prepared and put forth 
a stereotype edition of the Bible ^ of a small print and 
low price, to insure its general circulation. They cir- 
culate the Bible with their own notes, and how, as 
Catholics, can they act otherwise ? Are not our pre- 
lates and Bartlett's buildings acting in the same man- 
ner? And must not all churches, if they are consist- 
ent, act in the same manner ? The Bibles Catholics 
Juarrel vrith, are Protestant Bibles without notes, or 
totestant Bibles with Protestant notes, and how can 
they do otherwise without giving up their religion ? — 
They deny, upon oath, that the infallibility of the pope 
is any necessary part of the Catholic faith. They, up- 
on oath, declare that Catholic people are forbidaen to 
worship images, and saints, and relics. They, upon 
oath, al Jure the temporal power of the pope, or his 
right to absolve any Catholic from his oath. They 
renounce, upon osth, all tieht to forfeit lands, and cov- 
enant upon oath, not to destroy or plot against the 
Irish Protestant Church. What more can any man 
want whom any thing will content 7 

Some people talk as if they were quite teased and 
worried oy the eternal clamours of the Catholics ; but 
if you are eternally unjust, can you expect anything 
more than to be eternally vexed by the victims of your 
injustice? You want all the luxury of oppression 
without any of its inconvenience. I should think the 
Catholics very much to blame, if they ever ceased to 
importune the legislature for justice, so long as they 
could find one single member of Parliament who would 
advocate their cause. 

The putting the matter to rest by an effort of the 
county of York, or by any decision of Parliament 
against them, is utterly hopeless. Every year m- 
creases the Catholic population, and the Catholic 
wealth, and the Cathohc claims, till you are caught in 
one of those political attitudes to wnich all countries 
are occasionally exposed, in which you are utterly 
helpless, and must give way to their claims ; and if 
you do it then, you wiU do it badJy ; • you may call it 
an arrangement, but arrangements made at such times 
are much like the bargains between an highwayman 
and a traveller, a pistol on one side, and a purse on 
the other ; the rapid scramble of armed violence, and 
the unoualified surrender of helpless timidity. // you 
think the thing mtutbe done at some time or another j do 
it when you are calm and powerful, and when you need 
not do it. 

There are a set of high-spirited men who are very 
much afraid of being afraid ; who cannot brook the 
idea of doing any thing from fear, and whose conver- 
sation is fuU of fire and sword, when any apprehen- 
sion of resistance is alluded to. I have a perfect con- 
fidence in the high and unyielding spirit, and in the 
military courage of the English ; and I have no doubt 
but that many of the country gentlemen, who now call 
out no Popery, would fearlessly put themselves at the 
head of their embattjed yeomanry, to control the Irish 
Catholics. My objection to such courage is, that it 
would certainly be exercised unjustly, and probably 
exercised in vain. I should deprecate any rising of the 
Catholics as the most grievous misfortune which could 
happen to the empire and to themselves. They had 
far better endure all they do endure, and a great deal 
worse, than try the experiment. But if they do try it, 
you may depend upon it, they uill do it at their oim 
time, and not at yours. They will not select a fortnight 
in the summer, during a profound peace, when com 
and money abound, and when the Catholics of Europe 
are unconcerned spectators. If you make a resohitioa 
to be unjust, you must make another resolution to be 
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alw9y& stroag, always vigilant^ and always rich ; you 
iQUst commit no blunders, exlabit no deficiencies, und 
meet with no mislortunes ; you must present a square 
phalanx of impenetrable strength, for keen-eyed re- 
venge is riding round your ranks ; and if one heart fal- 
ters, or one hand trembles, you are lost. 

You may call all this threatening ; I am sure I have 
no such absurd intention ; but wish only, in sober sad- 
ness, to point out what appears to me to be the inevi- 
table consequences of the conduct we pursue. If dan. 
ger be not pointed out and insisted upon, how is it to 
be avoided t My firm belief is, that England will be 
compelled to grant ignominiousiy what she now re- 
fuses haughtily. Remember what happened respect- 
ing Irclrtind in the American war. In 1779, the Irish, 
whose trade was completely restricted by Blnglish 
laws, asked for some little relaxation, some liberty to 
export her own products, and to import the products 
of other countries ; their petition was flung out of the 
House with the utmost disdain, and by an immense 
maiority. In April, 1782, 70,000 Irish volunteers were 
under arms, the representatives of 170 armed corps 
met at Ulster, and tne English Parliament ^the Lords 
and Commons both on the same day and witn only one 
dissentient voice, the ministers moving the question) 
were compelled, in the most disgraceml and precipi- 
tate manner, to acknowledge the complete indcpen- 
dance of the Irish nation, and nothing but the good 
sense and moderation ofGrattan prevented the separation 
of the two crovms. 

It is no part of my province to defend every error 
of the Catholic church : I believe it has many errors, 
though I am sure these errors are grievously exagge- 
rated and misrepresented. I should think it a vast 
accession to the happiness of mankind, if every Catho- 
lic in Europe were converted to the Protestant faith. 
The question is not, whether there shall be Catholics, 
but the question (as they do exist and you cannot get 
rid of them^ is, What are you to do with them ? Are 
you to make men rebels because you cannot make 
them Protestants ? and arc you to endanger your state 
because you cannot enlarge your church; England is 
the ark of liberty : the English Church I believe to be 
one of the best establishments in the world ; but what 
is to become of England, of its church, its free insti- 
tutions, and the beautiful political model it holds out 
to mankind, if Ireland should succeed in connecting 
itself with anj^ other European power hostile to Eng- 
land ? I join in the cry of no Popery as lustily as any 
man in the streets who does not know whether the 

Eope lives in Cumberland or Westmoreland; but I 
now that it is unpossible to keep down European 
Popery, and European tyranny, without the assistance 
nr with the opposition of Ireland. If you give the Irish 
their privileges, the spirit of the nation will overcome 
the spirit of the church ; they will cheerfully serve 
yoii against all enemies, and chant a Te Veum for 
your victories over all the Catholic armies of Europe. 
If it be true, as her enemies say, thai the Roman Ca- 
tholic church is waging war aU over Europe against 
common sense, against public liberty; selling the peo- 
ple to the kingis and nobles, and labouring for the few 
against the miiny ; all this is an additional reason why 
I would fortify England and Protestantism by every 
concession to^ Ireland : why I should lake care that 
our attention was not distracted, nor our strength 
wasted by internal dissension ; why I would not para- 
lyze those arms which wield the sword of justice 
among the nations of the world, and lift up the buck- 
ler of safety. If the Catholic religion in Ireland is an 
abuse, you must tolerate that abuse, to prevent its 
extension and tyranny over the rest of Europe. If you 
will take a long view instead of a confined view, and 
look generally to the increase of human happiness, 
the best check upon the increase of Popery ^ the best secu- 
rity for the establishment of the Protestant Church is, 
that the British empire shall be preserved in a state of 
the greatest strength, union, and opulence. My cry, 
then, is, no Popery ; therefore emancipate the Catho- 
lics, that they may not join with foreign Papists in 
time of war. Church for ever; therefore emancipate 
the Catholics, that they may not help to pull it down. 
King for ever; therefore emancipate the CathoUcs, 



that they may become his loyal subjects. Oreat Bri- 
tain for ever ,• therefore emancipate the Catholics, that 
they may not put an end to its perpetuity. Our gotan^ 
ment is essentially Protestant ; thereibrc, by emancipa.- 
t'mg the Catholics, give up a lew circumstances uLich 
have nothing to do with the essence. The Catholics 
are disguised enemies; therefore, by emancipation, 
turn them into open triends. They have a double alle- 
giance ; therefore, by emancipation, make their alle- 
giance to their king so gratetul, that they will ne^^r 
confound it with the spiritual allegiance to their pope. 
It is very difficult for electors, who are much occupied 
by other matters, to choose the right path amid ihe 
rage and fury of faction ; but I give you one mark— 
vote for a free altar; give what the law compels you to 
give to the establishment ; (that done,) no chains, do 
prisons, no bonfires for a man's faith; and above all. 
no modem chains and prisons under the names of div 
qualifications and incapacities, which are only the cru- 
elly and tyranny of a more civilized age ; civil offices 
open to all, a Catholic or a Protestant alderman, a 
Moravian, or a Church of England, or a Wesleyan 
justice, no oppression, no tyranny in belief: a free attar, 
an open road to heaven ; no hurnan insolence, no huaum 
narroteness, hallowed by the name of God. 

Every man in trade must have experienced the dif- 
ficulty of getting in a bill from an unwilling ^ymaster 
If you call in the morning, the gentleman is not up 
if m the middle of the day, he is out ; if in the eves, 
ing^ there is company. If you ask mildly, you are in- 
different to the time of payment ; if you press, you 
arc impertinent. No time and no manner can render 
such a message agreeable. So it is with the poor Ca» 
tholics ; their message is so disagreeable, that their 
time and manner can never be right. < Not this ses- 
sion. Not now ; on no account at the present time ; 
any other time than this. The great mass of the Ca- 
tholics are so torpid on the subject, that the qaestion 
is clearly confined to the ambition of the few, or the 
whole Catholic population are so leagued together, 
that the object is clearly to intimidate the mother- 
country.' In short, the Catholics want justice, and 
we do not mean to oe just, and the most specious me> 
thod of refusal is, to have it believed that they are 
refused from their own folly, and not from our fault* 

What if O'Connell (a man certainly of extraordina- 
ry talents and eloquence) is sometimes violent and in- 
judicious? What if O'Gorman or O'Sullivan have 
spoken ill of the Reformation ? Is it a great stroke of 
national policy to depend on such childish considera- 
tions as these? If these chains ought to remain, 
could I be induced to remove them by the chaste lan- 
guage and humble deportment of nim who wears 
them? If they ought to be struck away, would I 
continue them, because my taste was offended by the 
coarse insolence oi a goaded and injured captive? 
Would I make that great measure to depend on the 
irritability of my own feelings, which ought to depend 
upon policy and justice ? The more violent and the 
more absurd the conduct of the Catholics, the greater 
the wisdom of emancipation. If they were always go- 
verned by men of consiunmaie pmdence and modera- 
tion, your justice in refusing would be the same, but 
your danger would be less. The levity and irritability 
of the Irish character are pressing reasons why all just 
causes of provocation should be taken away, and those 
high passmns enlisted in the service of the empire. 

In talking of the spirit of the papal empire, it is of- 
ten argued that the uill remains the same ; that the 
pontiff uvuld, if he could, exercise the same influence 
m Europe ; that the Catholic Church would, if it could, 
tyrannize over the rights and opinions of mankind ? 
but if the power is taken away, what signifies the 
will ? If the pope thunders in vain against the king- 
doms of the earth, of what consequence is his disposi- 
tion to thunder ? If mankind are too enlisrbtened and 
too humane to submit to the cruelties and natredsof a 
Catholic priesthood ; if the Protestants of the empire 
are sufficiently strong to resist it, why are we to alarm 
ourselves with the barren volition, unseconded by the 
requisite power ? I hardly know in what order or de- 
scripliou of men I should choose to confide, if they 
could do as they would; the beattecunty is, Uuu tte 
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test of the world wU] not let them do as they wish to 
to do ; aod having satisfied myself of this, I am not 
Tery careful about the rest. 

CJur govemmeut is called essentially Protestant ; 
but if it be essenilally Protestant in the imposition of 
taxes, it should be essentially Protestant in the dis- 
tribution of offices. The treasury is open to all rellffi- 
ons, Parliament only to one. Tfie tax-gatherer is the 
most Indulgeni and liberal of human beings : he ex- 
cludes no creed, imposes no articles ; but counts Ca- 
tholic cash, pockets Protestant paper; and is candidly 
aiid impartially oppressive to every description of the 
Christian world. Can any thing be more base than 
when you want the blood or the money of the Catho- 
lics, to forget that they are Catholics, and to remem- 
ber only that they are British subjects ; and when 
they ask for the benefits of the British constitution, to 
remember only that they are Catholics, and to forget 
that they are British subjects ? 

No Popery, was the cry of the great £nglish Revo- 
lution, because the increase and prevalence of Popery 
in England would, at that period, have rendered this 
island tributary to France. The Irish Catholics were, 
at that period, broken to pieces by the severity and 
military execution of Cromwell, ana by the penal laws. 
They are since become a great and formidable people. 
The same dread of foreign influence makes it now ne- 
cessary that they should be restored to political rights. 
Must the friends of rational hberty join in a clamour 
against the Catholics now, because, in a very different 
state of the world, they excited that clamour a hun- 
dred years ago ? I remember a house near Batiersea 
Bridge which caught fire, and there was a general cry 
of 'Water, water!' Ten years after, the Thames 
rose, and the people of the house were nearly drowned. 
Would it not nave been rather singular to have said 
to the inhabitants, < I heard you calling for water ten 
years ago, why donU you call for it now V 

There are some men who think the present times so 
Incapable of forming any opinions, that they are al- 
ways looking back to the wisdom of our ancestors. 
Now, as the Catholics sat in the English parliament to 
the reign of Charles II. and in the Irish Parliament, I 
believe, till the reign of King William, the precedents 
are more in their favour than otherwise ; and to re- 
place them in Ihirliament seems rather to return to, 
than to deviate from, the practice of our ancestors. 

If the Catholics are priest-ridden, pamper the rider, 
and he will not stick so close ; don't torment the ani- 
mal ridden, and his violence will be less dangerous. 

The strongest evidence against the Catholics is that 
of Colonel John Irvine ; he puts every thing against 
them in the strongest light, and Colonel John (with 
great actual, though, I am sure, with no intentional 
exaggeration) does not pretend to say there would be 
more than forty-six members returned for Ireland who 
were Catholics ; but how many members are there in 
the Hoose now returned by catholics, and compelled, 
from the fear of losing their seats, to vote in favour 
of every measure which concerns the Catholic Church ? 
The Catholic party, as the colonel justly observes, 
was formed when you admitted them to the elective 
franchise. The Catholic party are increasing so much 
in boldness, that they will soon require of the mem- 
bers they return, to oppose generally any government 
hostile to Catholic emancipation, and they wUl turn out 
those who do not comply with this nde. If this is 
done^ the phalanx so much dreaded from emancipa- 
tion IS found at once without emancipation. This con- 
sequence of resistance to the Catholic claims is w^ell 
worth the attention of those who make use of the cry 
of no Popery, as a mere political engine. 

We are taunted with our prophetical spirit, because 
it is said by the advocates of the Catholic question 
that the thing must come to pass ; that it is inevita- 
ble : our prophecy, however, is founded npon experi- 
ence and common sense, and is nothing more than 
the application of the past to the future. In a few 
years time, when the madness and wretchedness of war 
are forgotten, when the greater part of those who have 
lost in war, legs and arms, health and sons, have gone 
to their graves, the same scenes will be acted over 
•gsin in thfl world. France, SpaiAjRnstia and Amer- 



ica, will be upon us. The Catholics will watch their 
opportunity, and soon settle the question of CathoUc 
emancipation. To suppose that any nation can go on 
in the midst of foreign wars, denying common justice 
to seven millions of men^ in the heart of the empire, 
awakened to their situation, and watching for the crit* 
ical moment of redress, does, I confess, appear to me 
to be the height of extravagance. To foretell the con- 
sequence of such causes, in my humble apprehension, 
demands no more of shrewdness than to point out the 
probable results of leaving a lighted candle stuck up 
in an open barrel of gunpowder. 

It is very difficult to make the mass of mankind be- 
lieve that the state of things is ever to be otherwise 
than they have been accustomed to see it. I have 
very often heard old persons describe the impossibili- 
ty of making any one believe that the American colo- 
nies could ever be separated from this country. It 
was always considered as an idle dream of discontent- 
ed politicians, good enough to fill up the periods of a 
speech, but which no practical man, devoia of the spi- 
rit of party, considered to be within the limits of pos^* 
sibihty. There was a period when the slightest con- 
cession would have satisfied the Americans ; but all 
the world was in heroics , one set of gentlemen met at 
the Lamb, and another at the Lion ; blood and treasure 
men, breathing war, vengeance, and contempt ; and in 
eight years afterwards, an awkward-looking gentle- 
man in plain clothes walked up to the drawmg-room 
of St. James's, in the midst of the gentlemen of the 
Lion and Lamb, and was introduced as the Amhaasador 
from the United States of America. 

You must forgive me if I draw illustrations from 
common things — but in seeing swine driven. I have 
often thought of the Catholic question, and or the dif- 
ferent metiiods of governing mankind. The object, 
one day, was to drive some of these animals along a 
path to a field where they had not been before. The 
man could by no means succeed ; instead of turning 
their faces to the north, and proceeding quietly along, 
they made for the east and west, rushed back to the 
south, and positively refused to advance ; a reinforci- 
ment of nistics was called for ; maids, children, neigh- 
bours, all helped ; a general rushing, screaming, and 
roaring ensued ; but the main object was not m the 
slightest degree advanced. After a long delay, we 
resolved (though an hour before we should have dis- 
dained such a compromise) to have recourse to Catho- 
lic emancipation ; a little boy was sent before them 
with a handful of barley ; a rew grains were scattered 
in the path, and the bristly herd were speedily and 
safely conducted to the place of their destination. If, 
instead of putting Lord Stowell out of breath with dri- 
ving — compelling the Duke of York to swear, and the 
chancellor to strike at them with the mace. Lord Li- 
verpool would condescend, in his graceful manner, to 
walk before the Catholic doctors with a basket of bar- 
ley, what a deal of ink and blood would be saved to 
mankind. 

Because the Catholics are intolerant tfv will be intole- 
rant ; but did any body ever hear before that a govern- 
ment is to imitate the vices of its subjects ? If the 
Irish were a rash, violent, and intemperate race, are 
they to be treated with rashness, violence, and intem- 
perance ? If they were addicted to fraud and falsehood, 
are they to be treated by those who rule them with 
fhiud and falsehood ? Are there to be perpetual races 
in error and vice between the people and tne lords of 
the people ? Is the supreme power always to find vir- 
tues among the people ; never to teach them by exam- 
ple, or improve them by laws and institutions ? Make 
all sects free, and let them learn the value of the bless- 
ing to others by their own enjoyment of it ; but if not, 
let them learo it by your vigilance and firm resistance 
to every thing intolerant. Toleration will then be- 
come a habit and a practice ingrafted upon the man- 
ners of a people, when they find the law too strong for 
them, ana that there is bo use in being intolerant. 

It is very true that the Catholics have a double alle- 
giance,* but it is equally true that their second or spi- 

The same double allegiance exists in every Catholic 
oouatryin Bniope. The iplzltual head of the Gouatrj 
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ritual allegiance has nothins to do with cIyU policy, 
and does not, in the most distant manner, interfere 
with their allegiance to the crown. What is meant by 
allegiance to the crown, is, I presume, obedience to 
acts of Parliament, and a resistance to those who are 
constitutionally proclaimed to be the enemies of the 
country. I hare seen and heard of no instance, for this 
century and a halt' last past, where the spiritiuil sotc* 
reign has presumed to meddle with the aiiairs of the 
temporal sovereign. The Catholics deny him such 
power by the most solemn oaths which the wit of man 
can devise. In every war, the army and navy are full 
of Catholic officers and soldiers ; ana if their allegiance 
in temporal mailers is unimpeachable and unimpeach- 
ed, what matters to whom they choose to pay spiritu- 
al obedience, and to adopt as their guide in geuunexion 
and psalmody? Sup]x»se these same Catholics were 
foolish enough to be governed by a set of Chinese mo- 
ralists in their diet, this would oe a third allegiance; 
and if they were regulated by Brahmins in their dress. 
Ihiswoulabe a fourth nlle|s[iance : and if they received 
the directions of the Patriarch of the Greek Church in 
educating their children, here is another allegiance: 
and as long as they fought, and paid taxes, and kept 
clear of the quarter sessions and a^yizos, what matters 
how many fanciful supremacies and frivolous allegian- 
ces they choose to manufacture or accumulate for 
themselves ? 

A great deal of time would be spared, if gentlemen^ 
before they ordered their post-cliaises for a no- Popery 
meeting, would read the most elementary defence of 
these people, and inform themselves even of the rudi- 
ments of the oucstion. If tlie Catholics meditate the 
resumption or the Ciiholic property, why do they 
purchase that which they know (if the fondest object 
of their political life succeed) muf^t be taken away 
from them ? Wliy is not an attempt made to purchase 
a quietuii from the rebel who is watching the blessed 
revolutionary moment for regaininj]^ his possessions, 
and revelling in the unbounded seiisualiiy of mealy 
and waxy enjoyments? But afler all, wno are the 
descendants of the rightful poss"ssors ? The estate 
belonged to the O'Rourkcs, who wrre hanged, drawn, 
and quartered in the time of Cromwell; true, but 
before that, it belonged to the O'Connors, who were 
hanged, drawn, and quartered in the time of Henry VII. 
The O'Suilivans have a still earlier pica of suspension, 
evisceration, and division. Who is the rightful posses- 
sor of the estate ? We forgot that Catholic Ireland 
hns been murdered three times over by its Protestant 
masters. 

Mild and geuteel people do not like the idea of per- 
secution, and are advocates for toleration ; but then 
they think it no act of intolerance to deprive Catholics 
of political power. The history of all this is, that all 
men secretly like to punish others for not being of the 
same opinion with themselves, and that this sort of 



walls, have been clamoured away ; nothing remains 
but to mortify a man's pride, and to limit his resources, 
and to set a mark U|x»n him, by cutting him off from 
his fair share of political power. By this receipt, in- 
solence is gratined, and humanity is not shocked. 
The gentlest Protestant can see, with dry eves. Lord 
Stourton excluded from Parliament, though he would 
abominate the most distant idea of personal cruelty 
to Mr. Petre. This is only to say that he lives in the 
nineteenth, instead of the sixteenth century, and that 
he is as intolerant in religious matters as tVte state of 
manners existing in his age will permit. Is it not the 
same spirit which wounds the pride of a fellow-crea- 
ture on account of his faith, or which casts his body 
into the flames? Are they any thing else but de- 
grees and modifications of the same principle ? The 
minds of these two men no more differ because they 
differ in their degrees of punishment, than their bodies 
differ, because one wore a doublet in the time of Mary, 
and the other wears a coat in the reign of George. I 

among French, Spanish, and Austrian cathoUci, Is the 
pope ; the political head, tba Ung or emperor. 
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I justice ; I am sure there are very many excellent 

I who would be shocked if they could conceive them- 
selves to be ^ty of any thing like cruelty ; bat they 
' innocently give a wronff name to the bad spirit vhkL 
is within them, and thmk they are toleraot, because 
they are not as intolerant as they could have been in 
other times, but cannot be now. The true spirit b to 
search after God and for another life with lowliness 
of heart ; to fling down no man's altar, to punish no 
man's prayer ; to heap no penalties and no jhuhs on 
those solemn supplications which, in divers tonguer. 
and in varied forms, and in temples of a thouMnd 
shapes, but with one deep sense of numan dependence, 
men pour forth to God. 

It IS completely untrue that the Catholic religion is 
what it was three centuries ago, or that it im unchange- 
able and unchanged. These are mere words, uithoot 
the shadow of truth to support them. If the pope 
were to address a bull to the kingdom of IreianiL ex- 
communicatmg the Duke of York, and colling him off 
from the succession, for his Protestant effusion in the 
House of Lords, he would be laughed at as a lunatic 
m all the Catholic chapels in Dublin. The Catholics 
would not now bum Protestants as heretics. In many 
parts of Europe, Catholics and Protestants worship ia 
one church— Catholics at eleven, Protestants at one ; 
they sit in the same Parliament, are elected to the 
same office, live together without hatred or frictkA. 
under equal laws. Who can see and know these 
things, and say that the Catholic religi<m is unchange- 
able and unchanged ? 

I bave oAen endeavoured to reflect upon the causes 
which, from time to time, raised such a damov 
against the Catholics, and I think the following are 
among the most conspicuous : — 

1. Historical recollections of the cruelties inflicted 
upon the Protestants. 

2. Theological differences. 

3. A belief that the Catholics are onftiendly to 
liberty. 

4. That their morality is not good. 

5. That they meditate the destruction of the Pro- 
testant Church. 

6. An unprincipled clamour by men who have no 
sort of belief in the danger of emancipation ; hut who 
make use of no Popery as a political eu^ne. 

7. A mean and sellish spirit of denymg to otheri 
the advantages we ourselves enjoy. 

8. A vimUctive spirit or love of punishing others, 
who offend our sell-love by presummg, on important 
points, to entertain opinions opposite to our own. 

9. Stupid compliance with the opinions of the mar 
jority. 

10. To these I must, in justice and candour add, as 
a tenth cause, a real apprehension on the part of boo- 
est and reasonable men, that it is dangerous to grant 
farther concessions to the Catholics. 

To these various causes I shall make a short reply, 
in the order in which I have placed them. 

1. Mere historical recollections are very miseiabk 
reasons for the continuation of penal and mcapacitat- 
inu laws, and one side has as much to recollect as the 
other. 

2. The state has nothing to do with questions purely 
theological. 

3. It is ill to sav this in a country whose free insti- 
tutions were founded by CatliolicK, and it is often said 
by men who care nothing about free institutions. 

4. It is not true. 

5. Make their situation so comfortable, that it will 
not be worth their whUe to attempt an enterprise so 
desperate. 

6. This is an unfair political trick, because it is too 
daugerous ; it is spoiling Uie table in order to win the 
game. 

The 7th and Sth causes exercise a ereat share of in- 
fluence in every act of intolerance. The Sth must, ot 
course, comprehend the greatest number. 

10. Of the existence of such a clsss of no Popeiists 
as this, it would be the height of injustice to doabt, 
but I confess it excites in me a yery great degree ot 
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BnpiNiw after a MTen stfiig|le, yon put the Irich 
down, if they are mad and fooiiah enough to recur to 
open violence ; yet are the retarded industry, and the 
misapplied energies of so many millions of men to go 
for notliing I Is it possible to forget all the wealth, 
peace, and happmess which are to be sacrificed for 
twenty years to come, to these pestilential and dis- 
graceful squabbles? Is there no horror in looking 
forward to a long period in which men, instead of 
ploughing and spinnmg, will curse and hate, and bun^ 
and murder. 

There seems to me a sort oi injustice and impro- 
priety in our deciding at all upon the Catholic ques- 
tion. It should be left to those Irish Protestants 
whose shutters are bullet ]^oof ; whose dinner-table 
is regularly spread with knil'e, fork, and cocked pistol ; 
eait cellar ana powder-flask. Let the opinion of those 
persons be resorted to, who sleep in sheet-iron 
ni^ht-caps ; who have fought so often and so nobly 
before their scullery door, and defended the parlour 
passage as braTely as Leonidas defended the pass of 
rbermopyls. The Irish Protestant members see and 
know the state of their own country. Let their votes 
decide* the case. We are quiet and at peace ; our 
homes may be defended with a feather, and our doors 
fastened with a pin ; and as ignorant of what armed 
and insulted Popery is, as we are of the state of New 
Zealand, we pretend to regulate by our clamours the 
religious factions of Ireland. 

It is a very pleasant thing to trample upon Catho- 
lics, and it is also a very pleasant thing to have an im- 
mense number of pheasants running about your woods ; 
but there come tmrty or forty poachers in the night, 
and fight with thirty or forty game preservers j some 
are killed, some fractured, some scalped, some maimed 
for life. Poachers are caught up and hanged ; a vast 
body of hatred and revenge accumulates in the neigh- 
bourhood of the great man ; and he says < the sport is 
not worth the candle. The preservation of game is a 
very agreeable thing, but I will not sacrifice the hap- 
piness of my life to it. This amusement, like any 
other, may be purchased too dearly.' So it is witn 
the Irish Protestants ; they are findmff out that Catho- 
lic exclusion may be purchased too oearly. Maimed 
cattle, fired ricKs, threatening letters, oarricadoed 
houses, to endure all this, is to purchase superiority at 
too dear a rate, and tUs is the inevitable state of two 
parties, the one of whom are unwilling to relmquish 
their ancient monopoly of power, while the other 
party have, at length discovered their strength, and 
are determmed to oe free. 

Gentlemen (with the best intentions, I am sore,) 
meet together in a country town, and enter into reso- 
lutions that no farther concessions are to be made to 
the Catholics ; but if you will not let them into Parlia- 
ment, why not allow them to be king's counsel, or ser- 
geants at law ? Why are they excluded by law from 
some corporations in Ireland, and admissible, though 
not admitted, to others? I think, before such general 
resolutions of exclusion are adopted, and the rights 
and happiness of so many millions of people disposed 
of, it would be decent andproper to obtain some toler- 
able information of what the present state of the Irish 
Catholics is, and of the vast number of insignificant 
offices from which they are excluded. Keep them 
fVom Parliament, if you think it right, but do not, 
therefore, exclude them flrom any thing else, to which 
you think Catholics may be fairly admitted without 
daneer, and as to their content or discontent, there 
can be no sort of reason why discontent should not be 
lessened, though it cannot be removed. 

You are shocked by the present violence and abuse 
used by the Irish Association; by whom are they 
driven to it ? and whom are you to thank for it ? Is 
there a hope left to them? Is any term of endurance 
alluded to i any scope or boundary to their patience ? 
Is the minister waitinff for opportunities ? have they 
reason to believe that Uiey are wished well to by the 
greatest of the great? Have they brighter hopes in 
another reign ? is there one clear spot in the horizon? 



any thing that yra hare toft to them, but thatdlwiut. 
hatred and desp^, which, breaking out into wild elo- 
quence, and acting upon a wild people, are preparing 
every day a mass of treason and aisafl'ection, which 
may shake this eippire to its very centre ? and you 
may laugh at Daniel O'Connell, and treat him with 
contempt, and turn his metaphors into ridicule ; but 
Daniel has, after all, a great deal of real and powerftil 
eloquence ; and a strange sort of misgiving sometimes 
comes across me, that Daniel and the doctor are not 
quite so great fools as many most respectable country 
clergymen believe them to be. 

You talk of their abuse of the Reformation, but is 
there any end to the obloquy and abuse with which 
the Catholics are upon every point, and from every 
quarter, assailed? Is there any one folly, vice, or 
crime, which the bhnd fury of Protestants does not 
lavish upon them ? and do you suppose all this is to 
be heard in silence, and without retaliation ? Abuse 
as much as you please, if you are going to emancipate, 
but if you intend to dd nothing for the Catholics but to 
call them names, you must not be put out of temper if 
you receive a few ugly appellations in return. 

The great object of men who love party better than 
truth, is to have it believed that the Catholics alone 
have been persecutors ; but what can be more flag- 
rantly unjust than to take our notions of history only 
from the conquering and triumphant party ? If you 
think the Catholics nave not their Book of Martyrs aa 
well as the Protestants,, take the following enumera- 
tion of some of their most learned and careful writers. 
The whole number of Catholics who have sufl*ered death in 

England for the ezerdse of the Roman CathoUc reUgion 

since the Refonnation : 



Henry Vin. 
Elizabeth 
James I. 
Charles I. and 
Commonwealth 
Charles n. 



I 



904 
26 

38 

8 



mi^Joiityof Irian 



TOted for CathoUc 



Total . . • . . sift 

Henry VIII. with consummate impartiality, burnt 
three Protestants and hnnsed four Catholics for difier- 
ent errors in religion on the same day and the same 
place. Elizabeth burnt two Dutch Anabaptists for 
some theological tenets, July 23, 1575, Fox the mar- 
tyrologist vainly pleading with the queen in their 
favour. In 1579, the same Protestant queen cut oflf 
the hand of Stubbs, the author of a tract against 
popish connection, of Singleton, the printer, and Page 
the disperser of the book. Camden saw it done. 
Warburton properly says it exceeds in cruelty any 
thing done oy Charles I. On the 4th of June, JMr. 
Elias Thacker and Mr. John Capper, two ministers of 
the Brownist persuasion, were hanged at St. Edmunds- 
bury, for dispersing books against the Common Prayer. 
With respect to the great part of the Catholic victims, 
the law was fully and llteraUy executed ; after being 
hanged up, they were cut down alive, dismembered^ 
ripped up, and their bowels burnt before their faces ; 
after which, they were beheaded and quartered. The 
time employed m this butchery was very consider- 
able, ana, in one instance, lasted more than half an 
hour. 

The uncandid excuse for all this is, that the greater 
part of these men were put to death for political,* not 
for reli^ous crimes. That is. a law is first passed 
making it high treason for a priest to exercise his func* 
tion in England^ and so, when he is caught and burnt, 
this is not reMgious persecution, but an offence against 
the state. We are, I hope, all too busy to need any 
answer to such childish uncandid reasoning as this. 

The total number of those who suffered capitally hi 
the reign of Elizabeth, is stated by Dodd, in ms Church 
History,* to be one hundred and ninety-nine ; further 

* The total number of sufTeren in the zelgn of Queen 
Mary, varien, I believe, flrom 300 in the Catholic to 380 in 
the Protestant accounts. I recommend all young men who 
wish to form some notion of what answer the Catholics 
have to make, to read Milner's <Lette» to a Prebendary,* 
and to follow the line of reading to which his references 
lead. They will then learn the importance of that sacred 
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iD^cdiiet made their iramber to be two hundred and 
fma ; fifteen of these weie eoademaed fi>r denying the 

Sieea'8 supremacy ; one hundred and twenty-aiz tor 
e exercise of pilestly functions ; and the dthers for 
being reconciled to the Catholic faith, or for aiding 
and assisting priests. In this list, no person is inclu- 
ded who was executed for any plot, real or imaginary, 
except eleven, who suffered for the pretended plot of 
Rheuns ; a pilot, which Dr. Milner justly observes, 
was so daring a forgery, that even Camden allows the 
sufferers to have been political victims. Besides these, 
mention is made in the same work of ninety Catholic 
priests, or laymen, who died in prison m the same 
reign. < About the same time,' he says, * I find fifty 
gentlemen lying prisoners in York Castle; moat ef 
them perUhea thertf of vermin, famine, hunger, thirst, 
dirt, damp, fever, whipping, and broken hearts, the 
hiseparable circumstances of prisons in those days. 
These were every week, for a twelve-month together, 
dragged by main force to hear the established service 
performed in the castle chapel.'* The Catholics were 
frequently, during the reign of Elizabeth, tortured in 
the most dreadfulmanner. In order to extort answers 
from father Campion, he was laid on the rack, and 
his limbs stretched a little, to show him. as the exe- 
cutioner termed it, what the rack was. He persisted 
in his refusal ; then, for several days successively, the 
torture was increased, and on the last two occasions 
he was so cruelly rent and torn, that he expected to 
expire under the torment. While under the rack, he 
called continually upon God. In the reign of the Pro* 
testant Edward Vl., Joan Knell was burnt to death, 
and the year after, George Parry wss burnt also. In 
1575, two ProtestanU, Peterson and Torwort, (as be- 
fore stated,) were burnt to death by Elizabetn. In 
1589, under the same queen, Lewes, a Protestant, was 
burnt to death at Norwich, where Francis Kett was 
also burnt for religious opinions in 1589, under the 
same great queen, who, in 1591, hanged the Protest- 
ant Hacket for heresy, in Cheapside, and put to death 
Greenwood, Barrow, and Peniy, for being BroumUtt, 
Southwell, a Catholic, was raciced ten times during the 
reign of this sister of bloody Queen Mary. In 1593, 
Mrs. Ward was hanged, drawn, and quartered for as- 
sisting a Catholic priest to escape m a box. Mrs. 
Lyne suffered the same punishment for harbouring a 
priest ; and in 1586, Mrs. Ctitheroe, who was accused 
•f relieving a priest, and refused to plead, was pressed 
to death in York Castle; a sharp stone being placed 
UDdemeath her back. 

Have not Protestants persecuted both Catholics and 
their fellow Protestants m Germany, Switzerland. Ge- 
neva, France, Holland, Sweden, and England ? Lbok 
to the atrocious punishment of Leighton under Laud. 
Ibr writing against prelacy ; first, his ear was cut ofi^ 
then his nose slit, then the other ear cut off, then 
whipped, then whipped agam. Look to the horrible 
cruelties exercised by the Protestant Episcopalians on 
the Scottish Presbyterians, in the reign of Cnarles II., 
of whom 8000 are said to have perished in that persecu- 
tion. Persecutions of Protestants by Protestants, are 
amply detailed by Chandler, in his History of Perse- 
cntion; byNeal,in his History of the Puritans; by 
Laing, in his History of Scotland s by Penn, in his Li^ 
of Fox; and in Brandt's History of the Reformation 
in the Low Countries ; which furnishes many very ter- 
rible' cases of the sufferings of the Anabaptists and 
Remonstrants. In 1560, the Parliament of Scotland 
decreed, at one and the same time, the esUblishment 
of Calvinism, and the punishment of death against the 
ancient religion: 'With »uch indecent haste (says 
Robertson) did the very persons who had just escaped 
eccleaiBStical tyranny, proceed to imitate their ex- 
ample.' Nothing can oe so absurd as to suppose, 
that m barbarous ages, the excesses were all commit- 
ted by one religious party, and none by the other. 
The Huguenots of France burnt churches, and himg 
priests wherever they found them. Froumentean, one 
of their own writers, confesses, that in the sinclc prov- 
ince of Dauphiny, they killed two hundred and twenty 
priestSf and one hundred and twelve friars. In the 
Low Countries, wherever Vandemerk and Sonji, lien- 
1 oC thA Prinoa of Onmgei canled their aimsi 



they miifoimly pat to death, tad in eold blood, all the 
priests and rdigious they couU lay their haods on. 
The Protestant Servetus was pot to death by the Pro- 
testants of Geneva, for denying the do«lnne of the 
Trinity, as the Protestant (aentifis was, on the aame 
score, oy those of Berne ; add to these, Felix Mans, 
Rotman, and Bamevald. Of Servetus, Melaactbon, 
the mildest of men, declared that he deserved to have 
his bowels pulled out, and his body torn to pieces. 
The last fires of persecution which were lighted in 
England, were by Protestants. Bartholomew Legate, 
an Arian, was burnt by order of King Jamea in Smiih- 
field, on th« 18th of March. 1612; on the llth of 
April, in the same year, Edward Weightman was 
burnt at Litchfield, by order of the Protestant Bishop 
of Litchfield and Coventry ; and this man was, / 5c- 
lievej the last person who was burnt in England for 
heresy. There was another condemned to the fire for 
the same heresy, but aa pity was excited by the con- 
stancy of these sufferers, it was thought better to al- 
low him to linger on a miserable lue in Newgate. 
Fuller, who wrote in the reign of Charles II., and was 
a zealous Church of England man, speaking of the 
burnings in question, says, < It may appear that God 
was well pleased with them.' 

There are, however, grievous faults on both sides : 
and as there are a set of men, who, not content with 
retaliating upon Protestants, deny the persecuting spi- 
rit of the Catholics, I would uk them what they 
think of the following code, drawn up by the French 
Catholics against the French ProtestanU and carried 
into execution for one hundred years, and as late as 
the year 1765; and not repealed till 1782? 

<Any Protestant clergyman remaining in Fiance 
three days, without coming to the Catholic worship, 
to be punished with death. If a Protestant sends his 
son to a Protestant school-master tor education, he is 
to forfeit 260 livres a month, and the schoolmaster 
who receives him. 50 livres. If they sent their chilr 
dren to any seminary abroad, they were to forfeit 
2000 livres, and the child so sent, became incapable of 
possessing property in France. To celebrate Prores- 
tant worship, exposed the clergyman to a fine of 2800 
livres. The fine to a Protestant for hearing it, was 
1300 livres. If any Protestant denied the anthority 
of the pope in France, his goods were seized for the 
first offence, and he was hanged for the second. If 
any Common Prayer-book, or book of Protestant wor- 
ship be found in the possession of any Protestant, he 
shall forfeit 20 livres for the first offence, 40 livres for 
the second, and shall be imprisoned at pLeasnre for 
the third. Any person bringing fh>m beyond sea, or 
selling Protestant books o( worship, to torfeit 100 li- 
vres. Any magistrate may search Protectant houses 
for such articles. Any person, reooired by a magis- 
trate to take an oath against the Protestant reltgion. 
and refusuig. to be committed to prison, and if he af- 
terwards reruse again, to suffer forfeiture of goods. 
Any person, sending any money over sea to the sup- 
port of a Protestant seminary, to forfeit his gooos, 
and be imprisoned at the king's pleasure. Any per- 
son going over sea, for Protestant education, to for- 
feit goods and lands for life. The vessel to be forfeit- 
ed which conveyed any Protestant woman or child 
over sea, without the king's license. Any person con- 
verttaig another to the Protestant religion, to be pot 
to death. Death to any Protestant pnest to come in- 
to France ; death to the person who receives him ; 
forfeiture of goods and imprisonment to send money 
for the relief of any Protestant clergyman : lam re- 
wards for discorenng a Protestant parson. E^cry 
Protestant shall cause his child, within one month af- 
ter birth, to be baptized by a Catholic priest, under a 
penalty of 2000 livres. Protestants were fined 4000 
livres a month for being absent ftom Catholic wor- 
ship, were disabled from holdmg offices and empkiy- 
ments, from keeping arms in their houses, from main- 
taining suits at law, ftom behig guardians, fVom prac- 
tising in law or physic, and ftom holding offices, civil 
or military. They were forbidden (bravo, Louis 
XTV. !) to travel more than five mfles horn home 
without license, under pain of forfeiting all their 
goodii and thajr alight not 0000 to conn ondar pain 
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of tow llTTM. A BMurried ProtMtsnt 
convicted of being of that pennasion was liable to for- 
feit two-thirds of her jointure ; she could not be exe- 
cutrix to her husband, nor have sny P«rt of his goods ; 
and during her marriage, she might be kept in prison, 
unless her husband redeemed her at the rate of 200 
livres a month, or the third pscrt of his lands. Protes- 
tants convicted ot being such, were, within three 
months aft^ their conviction, either to submit, snd 
renounce their religion, or, if required by four magi** 
trates, to abjure the realm, and if thevdid not depart, 
or deiMirtiag returned, were to suffer death. All Pro- 
testants were required, under the most tremendous 
penalties, to swear that they considered the pope as 
the head of the church. It they refused to take this 
oath^ which might be tendered at pleasure by any two 
magistrates, they could not act as advocates, procu- 
reurs, or notaries public. Any Protestant taking any 
office, civil or mihtary, was compelled to abiure the 
Protestant religion ; to declare his belief in the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, and to take the Roman 
Catholic sacrament within six months, under the pen- 
alty of 10,000 livres. Any person professing Uie Pro- 
testant religion, and educated in the same, was requir- 
ed, in six months after the aee of sixteen, to declare 
the pope to be the head of the church ; to declare his 
belief m transubstantiation, and that the invocation Of 
saints was according to the doctrine of the Christian 
religion ; failing this, he could not hold, possess, or 
inherit landed property ; his lands were given to the 
nearest Catholic relation. Many taxes were doubled 
upon Protestants. Protestants keeping schools were 
imprisoned for life, and all Protesiants were forbidden 
to come within ten miles of Paris or Versailles. If 
any Protestant bad a horse worth more than 100 hvres,' 
any Catholic magistrate might take it away, and 
search the house of the said Protestant for arms.' Is 
not this a monstrous code of persecution ? Is it any 
wonder, after reading such a spirit of tyranny as here 
exhibited, that the tendencies of the Catholic religion 
should be suspected, and that the cry of no Popery 
should be a rallying sign to every Protestant nation 
m Europe? .... Forgive, gentle reader, and 
gentle elector, the trifling deception I have practised 
upon you. This code is not a code made by French 
Catholics against French Protestants, but by English 
and Irish Protestants against English and Irish Ca- 
tholics ; I have given it to you for the most part, as it 
is set forth in Bums' 'Justice' of 1780: it was acted 
upon in the beginning of the late king's reign, and 
was notorious throueh the whole of Europe^ as the 
most cruel and atrocious system of persecution ever 
instituted by one religious sect against another. Of 
this code, Mr. Burke says, that < it is a truly barbar- 
ous system ; where all the parts are an outrage on the 
laws of humanity and the rights of nature ; it is a 
system of elaborate contrivance, as well fitted for the 
oppression, imprisonment, and degradation of a peo- 
ple, and the debasement of human nature itself, as 
ever proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man.' 
It is in vain to say that tbese cruelties were laws of 
political safety ; such has always been the plea for all 
religious cruelties ; by such arguments the Catholics 
defended the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the 
burnings of Mary. 

With such facts as these, the cry of persecution will 
not do ; it is unwise to make it, because it can be so 
very easily, and so very justly retorted. The business 
is, to forget and forgive, to kiss and be friends, and to 
say nothmg of what has past, which is to the credit 
of neither party. There have been atrocious craelties, 
and abominable acts of injustice on both sides. It is 
not worth while to contend who shed the most blood, 
or whether (as Dr. Sturgess obiecU to Dr. Milner,^ 
death by fire is worse than hangmg or starving in pn- 
son. As far as England itself is concerned, the bal- 
ance may be better preserved. Cruelties exercised 
upon the Irish go for nothing in English reasonhig: 
but If it were not uncandid and vexatious to consider 
Irish persecutions* as part of the case, I firmly be. 

* Thuiloe wrttes to Henry OiOBweU toe^np soma 



Ueva thera haye becB two GMbolica put to deatfiito 
religious causes In Great Britain for one Protestant 
who has suffered ; not that this proves much, becauaa 
the Catholics have enjoyed the sovereign power for so 
few years between this period and the Reformation, 
and certainly it must be allowed that they were not 
inactive, dunng that period, in the great work of pious 
combustion. 

It is however, some extenuation of the Catholic ex- 
cesses, that their religion was the religion of the whole 
of Europe, when the innovation began. They wen 
the ancient lords and masters of faith, before men in- 
troduced the practice of thinking for themselves in 
these matters. The Protestants have less excuse, 
who claimed the right of innovation, and then turned 
round u])on other Protestants who acted upon the 
same principle, or upon Catholics who remained aa 
they were, and visited them with all the cruelties 
from which they had themselves so recently escaped. 

Both sides, as they acquired power, abused it ; and 
both leamt from their suffering, the great secret of 
toleration and forbearance. It you wi& to do good in 
the times in which you live, contribute your eflorts to 
perfect this srand work. 1 have not the most distant 
mtention to mterfere in local politics, but I advise yoo 
never to give a vote to any man, whose only title for 
asking it is, that he means to continue the punish- 
ments, privations, and incapacities of any human be- 
ings, merely because they worship God in the way 
they think best : the man who asks for your vote upon 
such a plea, is, ^obably, a very weak man, who be- 
lieves in his own bad reasoning, or a very artful man. 
who is laughing at you for your credulity: at all 
events, he is a man who, knowingly or unknowingly, 
exposes his country to the greatest dangers, and hands 
down to posterity all the foolish opinions and all the 
bad passions which prevail in those times in which he 
happens to live. Such a man is so far from being that 
friend to the church which he pretends to be, that ha 
declares its safety cannot be reconciled with the fran- 
chises of the people ; for what worse can be said of 
the Church of England than this, that wherever it Sm 



and of all their free customs, and to reduce them to a 
state of civil servitude? 

SIDNEY SMITH, 



A SERMON 
Oil flUifs JRiOct (if CAritiidn CAai^ 6y icAieA our Opfti- 
iomcf other Secti should b€forfMd: Pr$aehtdb^or§ 
the Mayor and Corporation^ in the Cathedral Chwrch 
€fBrietol, On Wedaeeday, November 6, 1828. 

I PUBLISH this sermon (or rather allow others to 
publish it), because many persons, who know the city 
of Bristol better than I do, nave earnestly solicited me 
to do so ; and are convinced it will do good. It is not 
without reluctance (as fiir as I myself am concerned) 
that I sent to the press such plain rudiments of com- 
mon charity and common sense. 

' SYDNEY SMITH. 

Nov. 8, 1828. 

CoL. m. 12, 18. 

rUT ON, AS THI StJBCT OF OOD, KIIfDItBSS, BOmUROeSS OV 

KINO, anaKNXSs, LONO-BUPraaiNo, roaaxikaxNO onx av- 

OTHXB, AND FOBOIVmo ONE ANOTWU.' 

The Church of England, in iu wisdom and piety^ 
has very properly ordained that a day of thanksgivii^ 
should DO set apart, in which we may return thanks to 
Almighty God for the mercies voucLsafed to this on- 

back he hss done so ; and desires to know whether his 
hlffhneas would choose as many girls to be caught up ; and 
be adds, * doabtlSM It Is a buiuneM, In which Ood will ap^ 



Jfaiy had caught up andtrans- 



ported Uine or four' t&ousand frotestaaf boys tnd giili 
Sap«ifa<hnwrtttHiiflfyoriMM»!inn 
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tinm in their etcape tnm th« dreadful plot planned for 
the deetmction of the sovereign and his Parliament^ — 
the forerunner, no doubt, of such sanguinary scenes as 
were suited to the manners of that age, and must hare 
]nroved the inevitable consequence of such enormous 
wickedness and cruelty. Such an escape is a fair and 
lawful foundation for national piety. And it is a come- 
ly and Christian sight to see the magistrates and high 
authorities of the land obedient to the ordinances of 
the church, and holding forth to their fellow subjects a 
wise example of national gratitude and serious devo- 
tion. This use of this day is deservine of every com- 
mendation. The idea that Almighty God does some- 
times exercise a special providence for the preserva- 
tion of a whole people is justified by Scripture, is not 
repugnant to reason, and can produce nothmff but 
feelings and opinions favourable to virtue and religion. 

Another wise and lawful use of this day is an honest 
self-congratulation that we have. burst tnrough those 
hands which the Roman Catholic priesthood would 
impose upon human judgment ; that the Protestant 
Church not only permits, but exhorts, eVery man to 
appeal from human authority to the Scriptures; that 
it makes of the clergy guides and advisers, not roasters 
and oracles ; that it discourages vain and idle ceremo- 
nies, unmeaning observances, and hypocritical pomp ; 
and encourages freedom in thinkinff upon religion, and 
simplicity in religious forms. It is impossible that any 
candid man should not observe the marked superiority 
of the Protestant over the Catholic faith in these par- 
ticulars ; and difficult that any pious man should not 
feel grateAil to Almiffhty Providence for escape from 
danger which would have plunged this country afresh 
into so many errors and so many absurdities. 

I hope, in this condemnation of the Catholic religion 
(in which I most sincerely join its bitterest enemies) . 
I shall not be so far mistaken as to have it supposed 
that I would convey the slightest approbation of any 
Jaws which disqualify or incapacitate any class of men 
Arom civil offices on account of religious opinions. I 
regard all such laws as fatal and lamentable mistakes 
in legislation ; they are mistakes of troubled times, and 
hialf-barbarous ages. All Europe is gradually emerg- 
ing from their influence. This country has lately, 
with the entire consent of its prelates, made a noble 
and successful effort, by the abolition of some of the 
most obnoxious laws of this class. In proportion as 
anch example is followed, the enemies of church and 
state will be diminished, and the foundation of peace, 
order, and happiness be strengthened. These are my 
opinions, whicri I mention, not to convert you, but to 
guard myself from misrepresentation. It b my duty, 
— ^it is my wish, — ^it is the subject of this day to point 
out those evils of the Catholic reUgion from which we 
have escaped ; but I should be to the last degree coa- 
cemed, if a condemnation of theological errors were to 
he construed into an approbation of laws which I can- 
not but consider as deeply marked by a spirit of intol- 
erance. Therefore, I beg you to remember that I re- 
cord these opinions not for the purpose of converting 
any one to them, which would be an abuse of the priv- 
ilege of addressing you from the pulpit ; not that I at- 
tacn the slightest degree of importance to them 
because they are mine ; but merely to guard myself 
ftom misrepresentation upon a point on which all 
men's passions are, at this moment, so powerfldly ex- 
cited. 

I have said that, at this moment, all men's passions 
are powerfully excited on this subject. If thi$ is true, 
it points out to me my line of duty. I must use my 
endeavours to guard against the abuse of the day ; to 
take care that the principles of sound reason are not 
lost sight of; and that such excitement, instead of ris- 
ing into dangerous vehemence, is calmed into active 
and useful investigation of the subject. 

I shall, therefore, on the present occasion, not inves- 
tigate generally the duties of charity and forbear- 
ance, but of charity and forbearance in religious mat- 
ters f of that Christian meekness and humility which 
prevent the intrusion of bad passions into religious 
concerns, and keep calm and pure the mind intent 
upon eternity. Ahd remember, I beg of you, that the 
inlet I shall offer you for the obwrvacioii of Chiirtiaa 



I charity are general, and of oniyenal appllcatioB. 
What you choose to do, and which way you incline 
I upon any particular question, are, and can be, no 
concern of mine. It wo^ld be the height of arrogance 
and presumption in me, or in any other minister of 
God's Word, to interfere on such poinU ; I only en- 
deavour to teach that spirit of forbearance and chari- 
ty, which f though it cannot always prevent differen- 
ces upon religious points) will ensure that these dif- 
ferences are carried on with Christian ffentle&ess. I 
have endeavoured to lay down these nues for differ- 
ence with care and moaeration ; and. if you will at- 
tend to them patiently, I think you will agree with me, 
that, however the practice of them may be forgotten, 
the propriety of them cannot be denied. 

It would always be easier to Call in with human pas- 
sions than to resist them ; but the minisiers of God 
must do their duty through evil report^ and through 
good report ; neither prevented nor excited by the in- 
terests of the present day. They must teach those 
general truths which the Christian religion has oun- 
mitted to their care, and upon which the happiness 
and peace of the world depend. 

In pressing upon you the great duty of religious 
charity, the mutility of the opposite defect of religitMis 
violence first offers Itself to, and, indeed, obtrudes iu 
stU upon my notice. The evil of difierence of opinion 
must exist } it admits of no cure. The wildest vision- 
ary does not now hope he can bring his fellow-crea- 
tures to one standard of taith. If mstory has taught 
us any one thing, it is that mankind, on such sort ot' 
subjects, will form their own opinions. ' Therefore, to 
want charity in religious matters is at least useless ; 
it hardens error and provokes recrimination ; but it 
does not enlighten ihose whom we wish to reclaim, 
nor does it extend doctrines which to us appear so 
clear and indisputable. But to do wrong, ana to gain 
nothing by it, are surely to add foUy to fault, and to 
proclaim an understanding not led by the rule of rea- 
son, as well as a disposition unregulated by the Chris- 
tian faith. 

Religious charity requires that we should not judge 
any sect of ChrisUans by the represenutions of their 
enemies alone, without hearing and reading what thej 
have to say in their own defence ; it requires only, of 
course, to state such a rule to procure for it ^neral 
admission. No man can pretend to say that such a 
rule is not founded upon the plainest principles of jus- 
tice—upon those plain principles of justice which no 
one thinks of violating in the ordinary concerns of 
life ; and yet I fear that rule is not always very strict- 
ly adhered to in reliffious animosities. Religious ha- 
tred is often founded on tradition, often on hearsay, 
often on the misrepresentations of notorious enemies; 
without inquiry, without the slightest examination of 
opposite reasons and authorities, or consideration of 
that which the accused party has to offer for defence or 
explanation. It is impossible, I admit, to examine 
every thing ; many have not talents, many have not 
leisure, for such pursuits; many must be coatented 
with the faith in which they have been broug^ht up, 
and must think it the best modification of the Cbh»- 
tian faith, because they are told it is so. But tliis im- 
perfect acquaintance with religious controversy, 
though not blameable when it proceeds from want of 
power, and want of opportunity, can be no possible jus- 
tification of violent and acrimonious opinions. I would 
say to the ignorant man, < It is not your ignorance I 
blame ; you have had no means, perhaps, of acquiring 
knowledge : the circumstances of your Ufe have not 
led to it — ^may have prevented it ; but then I must tell 
you, if you have not nad leisure to inquire, you have 
no right to accuse. If you are unacquainted with the 
opposite arguments.— or, knowing, can balance them, 
it IS not upon you the task devolves of exposing the 
errors, and impugning the opinions of other sects.' If 
charity is ever necessary, it is in those who Imow ac- 
curately neither the accusation nor the defence. If 
invective,— if rooted antipathy, in religious opinioDS. is 
ever a breach of Christian rules, it is so in those wiio, 
not being able to become wise, are not willing to be- 
come charitable and modest. 

Any candM man, acquaintad with nUgioaa i 
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Teny, will, I think, admit that he has frequently, in 
the coarse of his studies, been astonished by the force 
of arsamenu with which that cause has been defended, 
which he at first thought incapable of any defence at 
all. Some accusations he lias found to be utterly 
groundless ; in others the facts and arguments have 
been mis-stated ; in other instances the accusation has 
been retorted ; in many cases the tenets have been 
defended by strong arguments and honest appeal to 
Scripture ; in many with consummate acuteness and 
deep learning. So tluit religious studies often teach to 
opponents a greater respect for each other's talents, 
motives, and acquirements ; exhibit the real difficulties 
of the subject ; lessen the surprise and anger which 
are apt to be excited by opposition ; and, by these 
means, promote that forgivmg one another, and for- 
bearing one another which are so powerAilly recom- 
mended by the words of my text. 

A great deal of mischief is done by not attending to 
the limits of interfereiice with each other's rf^ligioos 
opinions, — by not leaving to the power and wisdom of 
God that wlilch belongs to God alone. Our holy reli- 
g^oo consists of some doctrines which influence prac- 
tice, and others which are purely speculative. It reli- 
gious errors are of the former description, they may. 
perhaps, be fair objects of human interference ; but ii 
the opinion is merely theological and speculative, 
there the right of human interference seems to end, 
because the necessity for such interference does not 
exist. Any error of this nature is between the Creator 
and the creature,— between the Redeemer and the re- 
deemed. If such opinions are not the best opinions 
which can be found, God Ahnigiity will pumsh the 
error, if error seemeth to the Almighty a fit object of 
punishment. Why may not man wait if God waits ? 
Where are we called upon in Scripture to pursue men 
for errors purely specmative ?— to assist Heaven in 
punishing those offences which belong t)nly to Hea- 
ven ? — ^in fighting unasked for what we deem to be the 
battles of God,— of that patient and merciful God, who 
pities the frailties we do not pity— who forgives the 
errors we do not forgive, — ^who sends rain upon the 
just and the unjust, and maketh his sun to shine upon 
the evil and the good t 

Another canon of religious charity is to revise, at 
long intervals, the bad opinions we have been conrael- 
led, or rather our forefatners have been compelled, to 
form of other Christian sects ; to see whether the dif- 
ferent bias-of the age, the more general difiusion of 
intelligence, do not render these tenets less pernicious : 
that wnich might prove a very great evil under other 
circumstances, may, perhaps, however weak and erro- 
neottSj be harmless in these times, and under these 
circumstances. We must be aware, too, that we do 
not mistake recollections for apprehensions, and con- 
found together what is past with what is to come,— 
history with futurity. For instance, it would be the 
most enormous abuse of this religious institution to 
imagine that such dreadful scenes of wickedness are 
to be apprehended from the Catholics of the present 
day, because the annals of this country were disgraced 
by such an event two hundred years ago. It would be 
an enormous abuse of this day to extend the crimes of 
a few desperate wretches to a whole sect ; to fix the 
passions of dark aees upon times of refinement and 
civilization. All these are mistakes and abuses of 
this day, which violate every principle of Christian 
charity, endanger the peace of society, and give life 
and perpetuity to hatreds, which must perish at one 
time or another, and had better, for the peace of socie- 
ty, perish now; 

It would be religiously charitable, also, to consider 
whether the objectionable tenets, which difi*erent sects 

Profess, are in their hearts as well as in their books. 
*here is, unfortunately, so much pride where there 
ought to be so much humility, that it is difficulty if not 
almost impossible, to make religious sects abjure or 
recant the doctrines they have once professed. It is 
not in this manner, I fear, that the nest and purest 
churches are ever reformed. But the doctrine gradu- 
ally becomes obsolete ; and, though not disowned, 
ceases in fact to be a distinguishing characteristic of 
the lect which piofeflMS it. TheMnodMofieibniuu 



tlony--this silent antiqoation of doetrinesy— this real 
improvement, which the parties themselres are too 
wise not to feel, though not wise enough to own, must, 
I am aArald, be generally conceded to human infirmity. 
They are indulgences not unnecessary to many sects of 
Christians. The more generous method would be *o ad- 
mit error, where error exists, to say these were the te- 
nets and interpretations of dark ana ignorant ages ; wi- 
der inquiry, fresh discussion^ superior intelligence have 
convinced us we are wrong ; we will act in future upon 
better and wiser principles. This is what men do in 
laws, arts, and sciences ; and happy for them would it 
be if they used the same modest docility in the highest 
of all concerns. But it is, I fear, more than experience 
will allow us to expect ; and therefore the kindest and 
most charitable method is to allow religious sects si- 
lently to improve without reminding them o^ and 
taunting them with, the improvement; without bring- 
ing them to the humiliation of former disavowal, or 
the still more pernicious practice of defending what 
they know to be indefensihle. The triumphs which 
proceed from Uie neglect of these ^inciples are not 
(what they pretend to be) the triumphs of religion, but 
the triumphs of personal vanity. The object is not to 
extinguish dangerous errors with as little pain, and de- 
gradation as possible to him who has fallen into the 
error, but the object is to exalt ourselves, and to de- 
preciate our theological opponents^ as much as possi- 
ble, at any expense to Go<rs service, and to the real 
interests of truth and religion. 

There is another practice not less common than 
this, and equally uncharitable ; and that is to repre- 
sent the opinions of the most violent and eager per- 
sons who can be met with, as the common and re- 
ceived opinions of the whole sect. There are, in every 
denomination of Christians, individuals, by whose 
opinion or by whose conduct the great boay would 
very reluctantly be judeed. Some men aim at attract- 
ing notice by singularity ; some are deficient in tem- 
per ; some in learning ; some push every principle to 
the extreme ; distort, overstate, pervert ; fill every 
one to whom their cause is dear with concern that it 
should have been committed to such rash and intem- 
perate advocates. If you wish to gain a victory over 
your antagonists, these are the men whose writings 
you should study, whos^^pinions you should dweU on, 
and should careruliy bring forward to notice ; but if 

Cwish, as the elect of God, to put on kindness and 
bleness. meekness and long-sufiering, — if you 
wish to foroear and to forgive, it will then occur to 
you that you should seek the trie opinions of any sect 
from those only who are approved of, and reverenced 
by that sect ; to whose authority that sect defer, and 
by whose aivuments they oonsider their tenets to be 
properly defended. This may not suit your purpose 
if you are combating for victory ; but it is your duty 
if you are combating for truth ; it is the safe, honest, 
and splendid conduct of him who never writes nor 
speaks on religious subjects, but that he may diffuse 
the real blessings of reUgion among his fellow-cfea- 
tures, and restrain the bitterness of controversy by 
the feelings of Christian \:harity and forbearance. 

Let us also ask ourselves, when we are sitting m 
severe judgment upon the faults, follies and errors of 
other Christian sects, whether it is not barely possi- 
ble that we have fallen into some mistakes ana mis- 
representations ? Let us ask ourselves, honestly and 
fairly, whether we are whoUy exempt from prejudice, ■ 
trom pride, from obstinate adhesion to what candour 
calls upon us to alter, and to yield ? Are there no vio- 
lent.and mistatcen members of our own community, 
by whose conduct we should be loath to be guided^— by 
whose tenets we should not choose our faith to be 
judged ? Has time, that improves all, found nothing 
m us to change for the better ? Amid all the manifold 
divisions of the Christian world, are we the only 
Christians who, without having any thing to team 
from the knowledge and civilization of the last three 
centuries, have started up, without infancy, and with- 
out error, into consummate wisdom and spotless per- 
fection? 

To listen to enemies as well as friends is a mle 
which not only incieases mum laoomnMa life, but i» 
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highW fiurwnUe to the fncreate of nUgioos eandov. ^ 

You find that yoa are not so ft«« flrom faults as your world. If yon choose to perpetuate the restrktiott 
friends suppose, nor so Aill of faults as your enemies ■ nnon t " *" ' ''*'" " 

suppose. Vou begin to think it not impossibk that 



you may be as uigust to others as they are to you ; 
and that the wisest and most Christian scheme is that 
of mutual indulgence ; that it is better to put on. as 
the elect of God, kindness, humbleness of mmd. 
meekness, long-sunering, forbearing one another, ana 
foraiving one another. 

Some men cannot understand how they are to be 
zealous if they are candid in religious matters ; how 
the energy necessary for the one virtue is compatible 
with the calmness which- the other requires. But re- 
member that the Scriptures carefully distinguish be* 
tween laudable zeal and indiscreet seal ; that the 
apofttles and epistolary writers knew they had as 
much to fear firom the over-excitement of some men as 
from the supineness of others ; and in nothing have 
thejr laboured more than in preventing religion from 
arming human passions instead of allaying them, and 
rendering those principles a source of mutual jealousy 
and hatred which were intended for universal peace. 
I admit that indifference sometimes puts on tne ap- 
pearance of candour ; but though there is a counter- 
feit, yet there is a reality ; and the imitation proves 
the value of the original, because men only attempt to 
multiply the appearances of useM and important 
things. The object is to be at the same time pious to 
God and charitable to man ; to render your own &ith 
as pure and perfect as possible, not only without hatred 
of those wno differ from you, but with a constant 
recollection that it is possible, in spite of thought and 
study, that you may nave been mistaken— that other 
sects may m right, and that a zeal in his service, 
which God does not want, is a very bad excuse for 
those bad passions which his sacred word condemns. 
Lastly, 1 would suggest that many differences be- 
tween sects are of less importance than the furious 
zeal of many men would malce them. Are the tenets 
of any sect of such a description, that we believe they 
will be saved under the Chnstian faith ? Do they fhlfil 
the common duties of life ? Do they respect property ? 
Are they obedient to the laws? Do they spealt tne 
truth? If aJl these things are right, the violence of 
hostility may surely submit to some htUe softness and 
relaxation; honest difference of opinion cannot call 
for such entire separation and complete antipathy; 
■uch zeal as this, if it be zeal, and not something 
worse, is not surely zeal according to discretion. 

The anramonts, then, which I have adduced in 
support of the great principles of religious charity are, 
that violence upon such subjects is rarely or ever 
found to be useful ; but generally to produce effects 
opposite to those which are intended. I have ob- 
served that religious sects are not to be judged Anom 
the representations of their enemies ; but that they 
are to be heard for themselves, in the pleadings of 
their best writers, not in the representations of those 
whose intemperate zeal is a misfortune to the sect to 
which they belong. If you will study the principles 
,of your religious opponents, you will often find your 
contempt and hatrea lessened in proportion as you are 
^ better acquainted with what you despise. Many reli- 
gious opmions, which are purely speculative, are 
without the limits of human interference. In the 
numerous sects of Christianity, interpreting our religion 
•an different manners, all cannot be right. Imitate the 
forbearance of God, who throws the mantle of his 
mercy over all, and who will probably save, on the 
last day, the piously right and the piously wrong, 
seeking Jesus m humbleness of mind. Do not drive 
reliffious sects to the disgrace (or to what they 
foolishly think the disgrace) of formally -disavowing 
tenets they once possesed, but concede something to 
human weakness ; and, wlien the tenet is virtually 
given up, treat it as if it were actually given up ; 
and always consider ic to be very possible that 
yourself may have mode mistakes, and fallen into 
erroneoQs opfaiions, as well as any other sect to 
which you are opposed. If you pat on these dispo- 
■itiotts, and this tenour of mbid, you cannot be ffuuty 
•f wyMUgkMi liuiH, Ute-wlaliNivt yoowfflSitiu 



upon your fellow-creatures, no one has a right to call 
you bigoted ; if you choose to do them away, no oat 
has any right to call you lax and indifferent ; you have 
done youriitmost to do right, and whether you err, or 
do not err, in your mode of mteipieting the Christiu 
religion, you show at least that you have caoeht its 
heavenly spirit— that you have put on, as the elect of 
God, kindness, humbleness ofmhid, meekness, long- 
suffering, forbearing one another, and forgiving cm 
another. 

I have thus endeavoured to lay before you the «ts 
and abuses of this day; and, having stated the great 
mercy of God's interference, and the blessings this 
country has secured to itself in resisting the errors sad 
follies, and superstitions of the Catholic Church, I 
have endeavoured that this just sense of our own sum- 
riority should not miliute against the sacred principJn 
of Christian charity. That charity which I ask for 
others, I ask also for myself. I am sure 1 am preach- 
ing before those who will thhik (whether they agree 
wuh me or not) that I have spoken conscientioualy, 
and &om good motives, and from honest feelings, oa 
a very different subject— not sought for by me, bat 
devolving upon me in the course of duty ; — m which I 
should have been heartily ashamed of myself (as yea 
would have been ashamed of me), if I hod thought 
only how to flatter and please . or thouf^t of aay thing 
but what I hope always to thmk of in the pulpit— thiu 
I am placed here by God to tell the truth, and to do 
good. 

I shall conclude my sermon, (poshed, I am aftaid. 
already to an unreasonable lenrth,) by reciting to you 
a very short and beautiful apologue, taken from the 
rabbmical writers. It is. I beUeve, quoted by Bishop 
Taylor, in his ' Holy Living aad Dying.' I have not 
now access to that book, but quote it to yon fiom me- 
mory : and should be made truly happy if you would 
quote it to others from memory also. 

< As Abraham was sitting in the door of his tent, 
there came unto him a wayfaring man ; and Abraham 
gave him water for Ids feet, and set bread before him. 
And Abraham said unto hbn, " Let us now worship 
the Lord our God before we eat of this bread.'* And 
the wayfkring man said unto Abraham,. " I will not 
worship the Lord thy God, for thy God ia not my 
God, but I will worship my God, even the God of my 
fkthers." But Abraham was exceeding wroth ; and be 
rose np to put the wayfaring man forth from the door 
of his tent. And the voice of the Lord was heard ia 
the tent,— Abraham, Abraham 1 have I not bone 
with this man for three score and ten yean, and canst 
thou not bear with hhn for one hour ?' 



LETTERS, 

On ihe subj$d oftht CaiholiCB, to my JBrcther Jkrmkm, 

who /toes in tht country , 

BT rXXm FLTVLBT. 

LETTE& L 
Deak Abkaram — 

A worthier and better man than yourself does not 
exist ; but I have always told you, ftom the time of 
our boyhood, that you were a bit of a gooae. Your 
parochial affairs are governed with exemplary order 
and regularity ; your are as powerfhl in the Teetry as 
Mr. Percival is in the House of Commons^-^and, I 
must say. with much more reason ; nor do I know any 
church where the faces and smock-frocks of the con- 
gregation are so clean, or their eyes so uniformly di- 
rected to the preacher. There is another point imon 
vriiich I will do you ample justice, and that is, that 
the eyes so directed towards you are wide open : for 
the rustic has. in general, good principles, tboush he 
cannot control hia animal Mbits ; att£ however load 
he may snore, his fkce is perpetually turned towards 
Uie fountain of orthodoxy. 

Having done this act of lustiee, I 
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explain to 700 my opintaiit about tho Gatliolks, and to 
reply to Toim 

10 the firit place, my twoet Abraham, the pope ia 
not landed— nor are there any contea sent out after 
him— nor has he been hid at St. Alban's. by the Dowa- 
ger Lady Spencei^-nor dined privately at Holland 
House— nor oeen Sep near Dropmore. If these fears 
exist, (which I do not believe,) they exist only in the 
mind of the chancellor ol the exchequer ; they emanate 
from his zeal for Protestant Interests ; and though 
they reflect the hichest honour upon the delicate irri- 
ubilityof his faitn,mnst certainly be considered as 
more ambiguous proofs of the sanity and vigour of his 
understanding. By this time, however, the best in- 
formed clergy in tne neighbonrhood of the metropolis 
are convinced that the rumour is without foundation ; 
and, though the pope is probably hovering about our 
coast in a fishing-smack, it is most likely he will foil 
a prey to the vlgUance of our cruisers ; and it is cer- 
tain he has not yet polluted the Protestantism of our 
soil. 

Exactly in the same manner, the story of the wood- 
en gods seixed at Charing Cross, by an order from the 
Foreign Office, turns out to be witnout the shadow of 
a foundation : instead of the angels and archangels, 
mentioned by the informer, nothing was discovered 
but a wooden image of Lord Mulgrave. gofaig down to 
Chatham, as a head-piece for the Spanker gun-vessel ; 
it was an exact resemblance of his loidsnip in his 
military uniform ; and thir^ore as little like a god as 
can well be imagined. 

Having set your fears at rest as to the extent of the 
conspiracy formed against the Protestant religion, I 
will now come to the argument itself. 

You say these men interpret the Scriptures in an 
unorthodox manner; and that they eat tnetr God. — 
Very likely. All this may seem very important to 
you, who live fourteen miles from a market town, and, 
from long residence among your living, are become a 
kind of holy vegetable ; and, in a theological senjue, it 
is highly important. But I want soldiers and sailors 
for the state ; I want to make a greater use than I 
now can do of a poor country full of men ; I want to 
render the military service popular among the Irish ; 
to check the power of France ; to make every possible 
exertion for the safety of Europe, which, m twenty 
years' time will be nothing but a mass of French 
slaves: and then you, and ten thousand other such 
boobies as you, call out. < For God's sake, do not think 
of raising cavalry and inftotry in Ireland ! . . . . 
They interpret the Epistle to Timothy 'm a different 
manner from what we do ! . . . They eat a bit of 
wafer every Sunday, which they call their God.". . . 
I wish to my soul tney would eat you, and such rea- 
soners as yon are. What I when Turk, Jew, Heretic, 
Infidel, Catholic, Protestant, are all combined against 
this country; when men of every reliKions persuasion^ 
and no rehgious persuasion ; when the population of 
half of the globe is op m arms agamst us ; are we to 
stand examining our generals and armies as a bishop 
examines a candidate for holy orders? and to suffer 
no one to bleed for England who does not agree with 
you about the 2d of Timothy ? You talk about the 
Catholics ! If you and your brotherhood have been 
able to persuade the country into a continuation of 
this grossest of all absurdities, you have ten times the 
power which the Catholic cleigy ever had in their 
best days. Louis Xiy» when he revoked the Edict 
of Nantes, never thougnt of preventing the Protest- 
ants Arom fighting his battles ; and gained accordingly 
some of his most splendid victories by the talents of 
his Protestant genends. No power In Europe, but 
yourselves, has ever thought, for these hundrea years 
past, of a^iaff whether a bayonet is Catholic, or Pres- 
byterian, or Latheran ; but whether it is sharp and 
well tempered. A bigot delighu hi public ridicule ; 
for he begtais to think he is a martyr. I can promise 
you the lull enjoyment of this plesLSore, f^om one ex- 
tremity of Europe to the other. 

I am as much disffusted with the nonsense of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion as yon can be » and no man 
who talks snch honseBse shall eve? tithe thS product 
«ftlM«aiik aotnaUnwltikilM 



lishment in any ab^pe; but what have I to do wHh 
the speculative nonsense of his theology, when iho 
olgect is to elect the mayor of a countiy town, or to 
appoint a colonel of a marching regiment f Will a man 
discharge the solemn impertmences of the one office 
with the less zeal, or shrink from the bloody boldness 
of the other with neater timidity, because the block- 
head believes m all the Catholic nonsense of the real 
pesence. I am sorry there should be such impious 
folly in the world, but I should be ten times a greater 
fool than he is^ if I refused, in consequence of his folly, 
to lead him out against the enemies of the state. Yoor 
whole argument is wrong ; the state has nothing what^ 
ever to do with theolbgical errors which do not violate 
the common rules of morality, and militate against the 
fair power of the ruler: it leaves all these errors to 
you, and to snch as you. You have every tenth porker 
m your parish for refuting them ; and take care that 
you are vigilant and logical in the task. 

I love the church as well as you do ; but yon totally 
mistake the nature of an establishment, when you 
contend that it ought to be connected witn the mili- 
tary and civil career of every individual in the state. 
It is quite right that there snould be one clergyman 
to every parish interpeting ibe Scriptures after a par- 
ticular manner, ruled by a regular hlemuhy, and paid 
with a rich proportion of haycocks and wheatsheafs. 
When I have laid this foundation for a rational reli- 
gion in the state—when I have placed ten thousand 
well-educated men in different parts of the kingdom 
to preach it up, and compelled every body to pay 
them, whether they hear tnem or not — I have talcen 
such measures as I xnow must always procure an im- 



majority in favour of the established church ; 
but I can go no farther. I cannot set up a civil inqui- 
sition, and say to one, you shall not be a butcher, be- 
cause you are not orthodox ; and prohibit another irom 
brewing, and a third from administering the law, and 
a fourUi Arom defending the country. If common 
justice did not prohibit me from such a conduct, com- 
mon sense would. The advantage to be gained by 
Quitting the heresy would make it shameful to aban- 
don it ; and men who had once left the church would 
continue in such a state of alienation from a point of 
honour, and transmit that spirit to the latest pos- 
terity. This is just the effect your disqualifying iaws 
have produced. They have fed Dr. Rees and Dr. 
Kippis ; crowded the congregation of the old Jewry to 
suflocation ; and endbled every sublapsarian, and sup- 
ralapsarian, and semipelagian clergyman, to build 
himself a neat brick chapel, and live with some distant 
resemblance to the state of a gentleman. 

You say the king's coronauon oath will not allow 
him to consent to sny relaxation of the Catholic laws 
—Why not relax the Catholic laws as well as the 
laws against Protestant dissenters ? If one is contrary 
to his oath, the other must be so too ; for the spirit of 
the oath is, to defend the church establishment ; which 
the Quaker and the Presbyterian differ from as much 
or more than the Catholic ; and yet his majesty has 
repealed the Corporation and Test Act in Ireland, and 
done more for tne Catholics of both Icingdoms than 
had been done for them since the Reformation. In 
1778, the ministers said nothbig about the royal coo. 
science; in 1793* no conscience; in 1804 no con- 
science ; the common feeling of humanity and justice 
then seem to have had their fullest influence upon the 
advisers of the crown ; but in 180T— a year, I suppose, 
eminently fruitful in moral and religious scruples, (as 
some years are ihdtful in apples, some in hops,) — it 
is contended by the well peod John Bowles, and by 
Mr. Perceval (who tried to be weU paid), that that is 
now perjury which we had hitherto called policy and 
benevolence 1 Religious liberty has never made such 
a stride as under the reign of hu present nujestj ; nor 
is then any instance m the annals of our history, 
where so many infhmous and damnable laws have 
been repealed as those andnst the CathoUcs which 
have been pot an end to by hims and then, at the 

* These fedmgs of homsnlty and justloe wcvs st semo 
periodialttUeqnickea<dbyt>i5WgWMtttrttoas,nf 4»/m 
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close of this nseM policy, bis adfiscrs discover that 
the veiy measures of coacesston and indulgence^ or 
(10 use my own language) the measures of justice, 
which be has been pursuing through the whole oi his 
reign, are contrary to the oath he takes at its com- 
mencement !. That oath binds his roaiesty not to coo- 
sent to any measure contrary to the interests of the 
estabiishea church ; but who is to iudge of the tend- 
ency of each particular measure 1 Not the king alone ; 
it never can be the intention of this law that the king, 
who listens to the advice ot bis Parliament upon a 
road bill, should reject it upon the most impNortant of 
all measures. Whatever be his own private judgment 
of the tendency of any ecclesiastical bill, he complies 
mo&t strictly with his oath, U he is guided in that par- 
ticular point by the advice of his Parliament, who 
may be. presumed to understand its tendency better 
tkian the king, or any other individual. You say, if 
Parliament had been unanimous in their opinion of the 
absolute necessity for Lord Uowiek's bill, and the 
king had thousht it pernicious, he woald have been 
perjured if hehad not rejected it. I say, on the con- 
trary, bis majesty would have acted in the most con- 
tfcientious manner, and have complied most scrupu- 
lously with his oath, if he bad sacrificed his own opi- 
nion to the opinion of the great council of the nation ; 
because the probability was that such opinion was 
better than his own ; and upon the same principle, in 
common life, you give up your opinion to your physi- 
cian, your lawyer, and your builaer. 

You admit this bill did not compel the king to elect 
Catholic officers, but only gave him the option of doing 
so if he pleased ; hot you add, that the kmg was right 
in not trustittg such dangerous power to himself or his 
successors. Now, you are either to suppose that the 
king, for the time being, has a zeal for the Catholic 
establishment, or that he has not. If he has not, 
where is the danger of giving such an option ? If you 
suppose that he may be influenced by such an admira- 
tion of the Catholic religion, why did his present ma- 
jesty, in the year 1804, consent to that bill which em- 
powered the crown to station ten thousand Catholic 
soldiers in any part of the kingdom, and ]ilaced them 
absolutely at the disposal of the crown ? If the King 
of England for the time being is a good Protestant, 
there can be no danger in making the Catholic eligibU 
to any thing ; if he is not, no power can possibly be 
so dangerous as that conveyed oy the bill last ouoied; 
to which, in notait of peril, Lord Howiek's bdl is a 
mere joke. But the real fact is, one bill opened a 
door to his majesty's advisers for trick, jobbing, and 
intrigue : the other did not. 

Besides, what folly to talk to me of an oath, which, 
under all possible circumstances, is to prevent the re- 
laxation of the Catholic laws I tor such a solemn ap- 
Cl to God sets all conditions and contingencies at de- 
ce. * Suppose Bonaparte was to retrieve the only 
very great blunder he has made, and were to succeea, 
after repeated trials, in making an impression upon 
Ireland, do you think we should hear any thing of the 
impediment of a coronation oath? or would tlM spirit 
of this country tolerate for an hour such ministers, and 
such unheard-of nonsense, if the most distant prospect 
existed of conciliating the Catholics by every species 
evea of the most abject concession ? And yet, if your 
argument is good for any thing, the coronation oath 
ought to reject, at such a moment, every tendency to 
conciliation, and to bind Ireland forever to the crown 
of France. 

I found in voor letter the usual remarks about fire, 
ft^ot, and bloody Mary. Are you aware, my dear 
pnest, that there were as many ]>ersons put to death 
lor religious opinions under the mild Elizabeth as un- 
der the bloody Mary ? The reign of the former was, 
to be sore, ten times as long ; but I only mention the 
Act. merely to sho^ yo« that something depends np- 
on the age m which men live, as well aa on their ren- 
gioas opinions. ; Three hundred years ago, men burnt 
and hanged each other for these opinions. Time has 
softened >Catholic aa well as Protestant ; they both ro- 
qoired it ; though each perceives only his own hn- 
pnroTement, and is bUnd to that of the other. We axe 
•U tlM cMatwM of cbcmutaiMi. I know aol a 



kinder and better man than yomself ; but yM (if y«i 

had lived in those timea) would certainly have roasted 
your Catholic ; and I promise you, if the first exciter 
of this religious mob had been as powerful then as he 
is now, you would soon have been elevated to the mi- 
tre/ 1 do not go the length of saying that the woridhas 
sunered as muclk from Protestant as from Catholic 
persecution ; far from it : but you should remember 
the Catholics had all the power, when the idea first 
started up in the world that there could be two modes 
of faith ; and that it was much more natural they 
should attempt to crush this diversity of opinion by 
great and cruel efibrts, than that the Protestants 
should rage against those who diiiered f^om them, 
when the very basis of their system was complete free- 
dom in all spiritual matters. ' 

I cannot extend my lettef any further at present, but 
you shall soon hear rrom me again. You tell me I aoi 
a party man. I hope I shall always be so, when I &ee 
my country in the hands of a pert London joker and a 
second-rate lawyer. Of the first, no other good is 
known than that he makes pretty Latin verses ; the 
second seems to me to have tne head of a country par- 
son, and the tongue of an Old Bailey lawyer. 

If I could see good measures pursued, I caxe not a 
farthing who is in power; but I have a passionate 
love for common justice, and for common sense, and I 
abhor and despise every man who builds up his politi- 
cal fortune upon their ruin. 

God bless you, reverend Abraham, and defend yen 
from the pope, and all of us from that administration 
who seek power by opposing a measure which B irke, 
Pitt, and Fox aU considered as absolutely necessary to 
the existence of the country. 



LETTER n. 

Dbak Abkarah, 

Tmz Catholic not respect an oath ! why not 7 What 
upon earth has kept him out of Parliament, or exclud- 
ed him from all the offices whence he is excluded, but 
his respect for oaths ? There is no law which prohib- 
its a Catholic to sit in Parliament. There could be no 
such law ; because it is impossible to find out what 
passes in the interior of any man's mind. Suppose it 
were in contemplation to exclude all men from ceruin 
offices who contended for the legality of taking tithes : 
the only mode of discovering that fervid love of deci- 
mation which I know you to possess would be to ten- 
der you an oath < against that damnable doctrine, that 
it is lawi\il for a spiritual man to take, abstract, appro- 
priate, subduct, or lead away the tenth calf, sheep, 
lamh, ox, pigeon, duck, &c. &c. &c., and every other 
animal that ever existed, which of course the lawyers 
would take care to enumerate. Now this oath I am 
sure YOU would rather die than take ; and so the Cath- 
olic 18 excluded fVom Parliament because he will not 
swear that he disbelieves the leading doctrines of his 
religion ! The Catholic asks you to abolish some oaths 
which oppress him : your answer is, that he does not 
respect oaths. Then why subject him to the test of 
oaths ? The oaths keep nun out of Parliament ; why 
then he respects them. Turn which way you will, ei- 
ther your laws are nugatory, or the Catnolic is bcwnd 
by religious obligations as yon are ; but no eel in the 
well-sanded fist of a cook-maid, upon the eve of being 
skinned, ever twisted and writhed as an orthodox par- 
son does when he is Gompell<$d by the gripe of reason 
to admit any thing in favour of a dissenter. 

I will not dispute with you whether the pope be or 
be not the Scarlet Lady of Babylon. I hope it is not 
so ; because I am afhud it will induce his majesty's 
chancellor of the exchequer to introduce several se- 
vere bills against Popery, if that is the case ; and 
though he will have the decency to i^ipoint a previous 
committee of inquiry as to the fact, the committee 
will be garbled, and the report inflammatory. Leav- 
ing this to be settled as he pleases to settle It, I ^ ' " 



to faiform you, that previousfy to the bill last passed in 
favour of the Catholics, at the suggestion of Mr. Pitt, 
and for his satisfaction, the opinions of nx of the most 
cde b i at cd vf tiuft fhiel«a GatboBo uaiTsisiiiaa wen 
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taken u to the right of the pope to hiterfere in the 
temponl concerns of eny countTT. The answer can- 
not Dosstbly leave the shadow ofa doubt, even in the 
mhia of Baron Maseres ; and Dr. Rennel would be 
compelled to admit it, if three bishops lay dead at the 
very moment the question were put to turn. To this 
answer might be added also the solemn declaration 
and signautre of all the Catholics in Great Britain. 

I should perfectly agree with you, if the Catholics 
admitted such a dangerous dispenshis power in the 
hands of the pope ; but they all deny it, and laugh at 
it, and are ready to abjure it in the most decided man- 
ner you can devise. They obey the pope as the spir- 
itual head of their church ; but are you really so fool- 
ish as to be imposed upon by mere names 7 — ^What 
matters it the seven-thousandtn part of a farthing who 
is the spiritual head of any church? Is not Mr. Wil- 
berfoTce at the head of the church of Clapham? Is 
not Dr. Letsom at the head at the Quaker cnurch T Is 
not the general assembly at the head of the church of 
Scotland ? How is the government disturbed by these 
many.headed churches f or in what way is the power 
of Che crown augmented by this almost nominal dig- 
nity? 

The kjnff appoints a fast-day once a year, and he 
makes the Bishops ; and If the government would take 
half the pains to keep the Catholics out of the arms of 
France that it does to widen Temple Bar, or improve 
Suow Hill, the king would get into bis hands the ap- 
pointments of the titular bishops of Ireland. — Both 
Mr. C— — 's sisters enjoy pensions more than sufficient 
to place the two greatest dignitaries of the Irish Cath- 
olic Church entirely at the disposal of the crown.^ 
Every body who knows Irelana knows perfectly well, 
that nothing would be easier, with the expenditure of 
a little money, than to preserve enough of the osten- 
sible appointment in the hands of the pope to satisfy 
the seniles of the Catholics, while the real nomina- 
tion remained with the crown. But, as I have before 
said, the moment the very name of Ireland is men- 
tioned, the English seem to bid adieu to common feel- 
ing, common prudence, and to common sense, and to 
act with the harbariiy of tyrants, and the fatuity of 
idiots. 

Whatever your opinion may be of the follies of the 
Roman Catholic rennon, remember they are the fol- 
lies of four millk>ns of human beings, hicreasmg rapid- 
ly in numbers, wealth, and intelligence, who, if firmly 
united with this country, would set at defiance the 
power of France, and if once wrested from their alli- 
ance with England, would in three years render its ex- 
istence as an independent nation absolutely impossi- 
ble- You speak otdanger to the establishment : I re> 
quest to know when the establishment was ever so 
much in danger as when Hoche was in Bantry Bay. 
and whether all the books of Bossoet, or the arte of 
the Jesuits were half so terrible ? Mr. Perceval and 
bis parsons forgot all this, in their horror lest twelve 
or fourteen old women may be converted to holy wa- 
ter and Catholic nonsense. They never see that, 
while they are saving these venerable ladies from per- 
dition, Ireland may be lost, Enaland broken down, and 
the Protestant Church, with all its deans, prebenda- 
ries, Pexcevals and Rennels, be swept into the vortex 
of oblivicNi. 

Do not, I beseech you, ever mention to me again 
the name of Dr. Duigenan. I have been in every cor- 
ner of Irebmd, and have studied its present strength 
and condition with no common labour. Be assured 
Ireland does not contain at this moment less than five 
millions of people. There were returned in the year 
1791 to the hearth tax 701,000 houses, and there is no 
kind of question that there were about 50,000 houses 
omitted in that return. Taking, however, only the 
number returned for the tax, and allowing the average 
of six to a house (a very small average for a potato- 
fed people,) this brings the population to 4,aX),000 
people in tne year 1791 ; and it can be shown from 
the clearest evidence, (and Mr. Newenham in his 
book shows it,) that Ireland for the last fifty years 
has increased hi its population at the rate of 50 or 
60,000 per annum ; whicn leaves the present popuja- 
doo of IielMd at about five mUUooay ^ter every. p0»> 
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sihle dedncdon for egUikig eireimutmem, fust m4 n^ 
esBMry tcari, moiuhrouM and utmaimral rsMKoiu, and 
all other sources of human destmction. Of this popo. 
lation, two out often are Protestants ; and the hair of 
the Protestant population are dissenters, and as inimi- 
cal to the church as the Catholics themselves. In thit 
state of things, thumb-screws and ^^pping^-admir- 
able engines of policy, as they must be considered to 
be— wifl not ultimately avail. The Catholics will hang 
over you ; they will watch for the moment ; and com* 
pel you hereafter to give them ten tiqies as much. 
af|ainst your will, as they would now be contented 
with, if it was voluntarily, surrendered. Remember 
what happened in the American war ; when Irehmd 
compelled you to give her every thing she asked, and 
to renounce, hi the most explieit manner, your claim 
of sovereignty over her. Goa Almighty grant the folly 
of these present men may not brmg on such another 
crisis of public affairs ! 

What are your dangers which threaten the estab. 
lishinent? — ^Reduce this declamation to a point, and 
let us understand what vou mean. The most ample 
allowance does not calculate that there would be more 
than twenty members who were Roman Catholics in 
one house, and ten in the other, if the CaUiolic eman* 
cipation were carried into eflect. Do you mean that 
these thirty members would bring in a bill to take 
away the uthes from the Protestant, and to pay them 
to the Catholic dernr? Do yon mean that a CSatholic 
general would march his army into the House of Com- 
mons and purge it of Mr. Perceval and Mr. Duigenan? 
or, that the theological writers would become ail of a 
sudden more acute and more learned, if the present 
civil incapacities were removed? Do you fear for 
your tithes, or your doctrines, or your person, or the 
English constitution? Every fear, taken separately, 
is so glaringly absurd, that no man has the folly or 
the boldness to state it. Every one conceals his igno- 
rance, or his baseness, in a stupid general panic, 
which, when called on, he is utterly incapable of ex- 
plaining. Whatever you think of the Catholics, there 
they are— you cannot get rid of them ; your alteraa- 
tive is, to give them a lawfiil place for statbg their 
grievances, or an unlawful one : if you do not admit 
them to the House of Commons, they will hold their 
Parliament in Potato-place, Dublin, and be ten times 
as violent and inflammatory as they would be in West- 
minster. Nothing would give me such an idea of 
security, as to see twenty or thirty Catholic gentle- 
men in Parliament, looked upon by all the Catholics 
as the fUr and proper organ of their party. I should 
have thought it the height of good fortune that such a 
wish existed on their part, and the very essence of 
madness and ignorance to reject it. Can you murder 
the Catholics ?— Can you neglect them ? They are toe 
numerous for both these expedients. What remains 
to be done is obvious to every human behig— but to 
that man who, instead of behig a Methodist preacher, 
is, for the curse of us, and our children, and for the 
ruin of Troy, and the misery cf good old Priam and 
his sons, become a legislator and a pohtician. 

A distinction, I perceive, is taken, by one of the 
most feeble noblemen in Great Britam, between per. 
secution and the deprivation of political power ; where- 
as^ there is no more distinction between these two 
thin^ than there is between him who makes the dis- 
tinction and a booby. If I strip off the reliccovered 
jacket ofa Catholic, and give him twenty stripes . . . 
I persecute : if I say, svery body in the town where 
you live shall be a candidate for lucrative and honour- 
able offices, but you who are a Catholic ... I do not 
persecute ! — ^What nonsense is this I as if degradation 
was not as great an evil as bodily pain, or as severe 
poverty ; as if I could not be as great a tyrant by say* 
mg. You shall not enjoy— as by saying, You shall suf. 
fer. The English, I believe, are at truly rehgious as 
any nation hi Europe ; I know no greater btessing , 
but it carries with it this evil hi its train, that any vu. 
hun who will bawl out < TJke ehvreh U in danger !> 
may get a place, and a good pension; and that any 
administration who will do the same thing may bring 
a set of men into power who, at a moment of station, 
aryand pasdva piety, would ba hooted hy the Tory 
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iMninUMitMU. BotaUnotaU 
gnaX part, that narrow and exclumve 
Sghts to keep the common blessingis of sui, and air, 
iSd freedom from other human beings. < Your reli- 
gion hat always been degraded ; you are in the dust, 
and I will take care you never nse again. I should 
enjoy less the possession of an earthly good, by every 
additional person to whom it was extended.^ You 
may not be aware of it yourself, most reverend Abra^ 
bam. but you deny their Areedom to the Catholics 
upon the same principle that Sarah your wife refuses 
to give the receipt tor a ham or a gooseberry dump. 
Ung ; she values her receipts, not because they secure 
toher d certain flavour, but because they remind her 
that her neighbours want it ;— a feeling laughable in 
a priestess, shameful in a priest ; venial when it with- 
h^ds the blessings of a ham, tyrannical and execrable 
when it narrows the boon of religious freedom. 

You spend a great deal of ink about the character 
of the present prime-minister. Grant you all that you 
write ; I say, I fear he will ruin Ireland, and pursue a 
line of policy destructive to the true interests of his 
eountry ; and then you tell me, he is faithful to Mrs. 
Perceval, and kind to the Master Percevals ! These 
are, undoubtedly, the iirst qualifications to be looked 
to in a time of the most serious public danger ; but 
•omehow or another (if public and private virtues 
must always be incompatible) , I should prefer that 
he destroyed the domestic happiness of Wood or 
Cockell, owed for the veal of the preceding year, 
whipped his boys, and saved his country. 

The late administration did not do right ; the^ did 
not build their measures upon the solid basis of facts. 
They should have caused several Catholics to have 
been dissected after death by surgeons of every reli- 
gion ; and the report to have been published with ac- 
companying plates. If the viscera, and other organs 
of life, hadbeen found to be the same as in Protestant 
bodies j if the provision of nerves, arteries, cerebrum, 
and cerebellum, had been the same as we are provi- 
ded with, or as the dissenters are known to possess ; 
then, indeed, they mieht have met Mr. Perceval upon 
a proud eminence, and convinced the country at large 
or the strong probability that the Catholics are really 
human creatures, endowed with the feelings of men, 
and entitled to all their righU. But instead of this 
wise and prudent measure, Lord Howick, with his 
usual preopitation. brings forward a bill in their fa^ 
Tour, without offering the sUghtest proof to the coun- 
try that they were any thing moro than horses and 
oxen. The person who shows the lama at the corner 
of Piccadilly has the precaution to write u^Allowed 
6y Sir Joteph Banka to be a real quadruped: his lord- 
ship might have said— AWwed fry the Bench of Bieh- 
ope to he real human ereaturea. ... I could write 
you twenty letters upon this subject ; but I am tired, 
and so I suppose are you. Our friendship is now of 
forty years' standing ; jou know 



, J p , . ' me to be a truly reU 

gious man ; but I shudder to see religion treated hke 
a eoctede, or a pint of beer, and made the instrument 
of a party. I love the Ung, but I love the people as 
well as the king ; and if I am sorry to see his old age 
molested, I am much more sorry to see four millions 
of Catholics baffled in their expectations. If I love 
Lord GrenviUe, and Lord Howick, it is because they 
love their country : if I abhor ••♦•••, it is because I 
know there is but one man among them who is not 
laughing at the enormous folly and credulity of the 
country, and that he is an ignorant and mischievous 
bigot. As for the light and frivolous jester, of whom 
it is your misfortune to think so highly, learn, my dear 
Abrabam, that this political Killigrew,just before the 
breaking up of the fast administration, was in actual 
tfsaty with them for a place ; and if they had survived 
twenty-four hours longer, he would have been now de- 
claiming against the cry of No Popery ! instead of in- 
flaming it. — With thispractical comment on the base- 
ncssof human naturo I bid you adieu ! 



LATTER m. 

All that I have so oflen told you, Mr. Abrabas 
Plymley, is now coming to pass. The Scythians, in 
whom you and the neighbouring country gentlem^a 
placed such confidence, are smitten hip and thigh; 
their Benningsen put to open shame ; their inagaziues 
of train oil intercepted, and we are waking from our 
disgraceful drunkenness to all the horrors of Mr. Per- 
ceval and Mr. Canning. ... We shall now «ec if 
a nation is to be saved by school-boy jokes and dog- 
gerel rhymes, by affronting petulance, and by the 
tones and gesticulaUons of Mr. Pitt. But these aie 
not all the auxiliaries on which we have to depend ; 
to these his colleague will add the strictest altcniion 
to the smaller parts of ecclesiastical government, lo 
hassocks, to psalters, and to surplices; in the l&tt 
agonies of England, he will bring m a bUl to reguhite 
Easter-offerings ; and he will adjust the stipends d 
curates,* when the flag of France is on the hills of 
Kent. Whatever can be done by very mistaken no- 
tions of the piety of a Christian, and by very wrrtcb- 
ed imitation of tne eloquence of Mr. Pitt, wiH be dnce 
by these two gentlemen. After all, if they both really 
were what they both either wish to be or wish to be 
thought; if the one were an enlightened Christian, 
who drew from the eoepel the toleration, the chanty, 
and the sweetness whicn it contains; and if the otLer 
really possessed any portion of the great underbtand- 
ing of his Nisus who guarded him from the weapons 
of the whigs, I should still doubt if they could ^a;* 
us. But I am sure we are not to be saved by rt- It^':- 
ous hatred, and by religious trifling ; by any psal.n - 
dy, however sweet j or by any persecution, howcTer 
sharp : I am certain the sounds of Mr. Pitt's voice, 
and the measure of his tones, and the movement of 
his arms, will do nothing for us ; when these tones, 
and movements, and voice bring us always declama^ 
tion without sense or knowledge, and ridicule withiiLt 
good humour or conciliation. Oh, Mr. Plj-mley, Mi. 
Plymley, this never will do. Mrs. Abraham Plymley, 
my sister, will be led away captive by an amorogs 
Gaul; and Joel Plymley, your hrsl-bom will be & 
French drummer. 

Out of sight out of mind, seems to be a proverb 

which applies to enemies as well as friends. Becaose 

the French army was no longer seen from the cliffs of 

Dover ; because the sound of cannon was no loog^r 

heard by the debauched London bathers on the Sas&ex 

coast ; because the Morning Poet no longer fixed the 

invasion sometimes for Monday, sometimes for Toes. 

day, sometimes (positively for the last time of inra* 

ding) on Saturday ; because all these causes of tenor 

were suspended, you conceived the power of Bonaparte 

10 be at an end, and were setting off for Paris, with 

Lord Hawkesbury the conqueror.— This is nrecisely 

the method in which the English have acted durioa; 

the whole of the revolutionary war. If Austria at 

Prussia armed, doctors of divinity immediately printed 

those passages out of Habakkuk in which the destrjc- 

tion 01 the usurper by General Mac and the I^ikc cs 

Brunswick are so clearly predicted. If BoDapanc 
.... ,. ^ , 1^ 



halted, there was a mutiny, or a dysentery. If ar.y 
one of his generals were eaten up by the li^i tFoof<$ 
of Russia, and picked (as their manner is) to the bcce, 
the sanguine spirit of this country displayed itseli is 
all its glory. What scenes of infamy aid the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice lay open to our astonished 
eyes : tradesmen's daughters dancing ; pots of beei 
carried out between the first and second lessson ; the 
dark and distant rumours of iadecent prints. Cloods 
of Mr. Canning's cousins arrived by the waggon ; all 
the contractors left their cards with Mr. Rose ; sod 
every plunderer of the public crawled out of his hoJe. 
like slugs, and grubs, and worms, after a shower cf 
rain. 
If my voice could have been heard at the late chm- 

al should have said, * Gently ; patience ; stop t 
; the time is not yet come ; the mud of PoLaa& 



• The reverend, the chancier of the 
since this was written, found time, in the heat 
do% to wiitt a book on tha fttptods of OMMIM. 
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iHll hirden, and the bowalu of the French grenadiers 
will recover their tone. When honesty, good aense, 
and liberality have extricated yon out of yoor present 
embarrassment, then dismiss them as a matter of 
course ; but you cannot spare them just now ; don't be 
in too great a hurry, or there will be no monarch to 
flatter, and no country to pillage ; only submit for a 
little time to be respected abroad ; overlook the pain- 
iiil absence of the tax-gatherer for a few years ; bear 
ap nobly under the increase of freedom and of liboral 
policy tor a little time, and I promise you, at the expi- 
ration of that period, you shall be plundered, insulted, 
disgraced, and restrained to your heart's content. Do 
not imagine I have any intention of putting servility 
and canting hypocrisy perminently out of place, or of 
filling up with courage and sense those offices which 
naturally devolve upon decorous imbeeUitv and inflex- 
ible cunning : give us only a little time to Keep off the 
hiisftars of France, and then the jobbers ana jesters 
shall return to their birth-right, and public virtue be 
called by its old name of fanatacism/* Such is the 
advice T would have oflfered to my infatuated country, 
men : but it rained very hard m November, Brother 
Abraham, and the bowels of our enemies were loos- 
ened, and we put our trust in white fluxes, and wet 
mud ; and there is nothing now to oppose to the con- 
querer of the world but a small table wit, and the sal- 
low surveyor of the meltings. 

You aslc me if I think it possible for this country to 
survive the recent misfortunes of Europe ?— I answer 
you without the sb'ghtest degree of hesitatiou, that, if 
Bonaparte lives, and a great deal is not immediately 
done for the conciliation of the Catholics, it does 
seem to me absolutely impossible but that we must 
perish ; and take this with you, that we shall perish 
without exciting the slightest feeling of present or 
future compassion, but fall amidst the hootings and 
revilings of Europe, as a nation of blockheads, Metho- 
dists, and old women. If there were any great scene- 
ry, any heroic feelings, any blaxe of ancient virtue, 
any exalted death, any termination of England that 
would be ever remembered, ever honoured in that 
western world, where liberty is now retiring, conquest 
would be more tolerable, and ruin more sweet ; but it 
is doubly miserable to become slaves abroad, because 
we would be tyrants at home ; to persecute, when we 
are contending against persecution; and to perish, 
because we have raised up ^orse enemies within, from 
our own bigotry, than we are exposed to without from 
the unprincipled ambition of France. It is, indeed, a 
most silly and afflicting spectacle to rage at such a 
moment against our own kindred and our own blood ; 
to tell them they cannot be honourable in war because 
they are conscientious in religion ; to stipulate (at the 
very moment when we should buy their hearts and 
swords at any price) that they must hold up the right 
hand in prayer, and not the left ; and adore one com- 
mon God, by ttrmhig to the east rather than to the 
west. 

What is it the Catholics ask of you? Do not ex- 
clude us from the honours and emoluments of the 
state, because we worship God in one way, and you 
worship him in another, — in a period of the deepest 
peace, and the fattest prosperity^ this would be a fair 
request ; it should be granted, if Lord Hawkesbury 
had reached Paris, if Mr. Canning's interpreter had 
threatened the Senate in an openmg speech, or Mr. 
Perceval explained to them the improvements he 
meant to introduce into the Catholic religion ; but to 
deny the Irish this justice now, in the present state of 
Europe, and in the summer months, just as the season 
for destroying kingdoms is coming on, is, (beloved 
Abraham,) ^atever yon may think of it, little short 
of positive insanity. 

* This Is Mr. Cannimr's term for the detection of public 
abuses ; a term invented by him, and adopted by that »im- 
lous parasite who is alwiys grinning at his hceb. Nature 
descends down to infinite smallness. Mr. Canning has his 
parasites: and if you take a larj^e buzzing blue-bottle flv, 
and look at It in a microscope, you may see 20 or 80 little 
ugly insects crmwiing about it, which doubCless think their 
fly to be the bluest, grandest, merriest, most important an- 
imal in the universe, and are convinced that the world 
would be at an end if it caaaed to buaa. 



Here m a frigate attacked by a cotsafar of i 
strength and size, rigging cut, masto in daiwer of 
coming by the board, four foot water in the hold, men 
dropping off very fast ; in this dreadful situation, how 
do you think the captain acts (whose name ehali be 
Perceval) ? He caUa all hands upon deck ; talks to 
them of kins, country, glory, sweethearta, gin, French 
prison, wooden shoes, old England, and hearta of oak ; 
they give three cheers, rush to their guns, and, after a 
tremendous conflict, succeed in beating on the enemy. 
Not a syllable of all this ; this is not the manner in 
which the honourable commander goes to work ; the 
first thing he does is to secure 20 or 30 of his priine 
sailors, who happen to be Catholics, to clap them in 
irons, and set over them a guard of as many Protes- 
tants ; having taken this admirable method of defend- 
ing himself against his infidel opponents, he goes upon 
deck, reminds the sailors, in a very bitter harangue, 
that they are of difierent religions ; exhorts the Epis- 
copal gunner not to trust to the Presbyterian quarter- 
master; issues positive orders that the Catholics 
should be fired at upon the first appearance of diacon- 
tent ; rushea through blood and brains, examining his 
men in the catechism and 39 Articles, and positively 
forbids every one to spunge or ram who has not taken 
the sacrament accordmg to the Church of England. 
Was it right to uke out a captain made of excellent 
British stun , and to put in such a man as this ? Is net 
he more like a parson, or a talking lawyer, than a tho- 
rough-bred seaman ? And built as she is of heart of 
oak, and admirably manned, is it possible, with such a 
caotain, to save this ship from going to the bottom? 

You have an argument, I perceive, in common vidth 
many others, against the Catoolics, that their demands 
complied with would only lead to farther exactions, 
and that it is better to resist them now, before any- 
thing is conceded, than hereafter, when it is found 
that all concessions are in vain. I wish the chancellor 
of the excheouer, who uses this reasoning to exclude 
others from tneir just rights, had tried ita efficacy, not 
by his understanamg, but by (what are full of muoh 
better things^ his pockets. Suppose the person to 
whom he applied for the meltlneshad withstood every 
plea of wife and fourteen chil^en^ no business, and 
good character, and refused him thjs paltry little office 
because he might hereafter attempt to get hold of the 
revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster for life ; would 
not Mr. Perceval have contended eagerly against the 
injustice of refusing moderate requests, because in^ 
moderate ones may hereafter be mader Would he 
not have said, (and said truly,) leave such exorbitant 
attempts as these to the general indignation of the 
Commons, who will take care to defeat them when 
they do occur ; but do not refuse me the irons, and the 
meltings now, because I may totally lose signt of all 
moderation hereafter. Leave hereafter to the spirit 
and the wisdom of hereafter ; and do not be niggardly 
now, from the apprehension that men as wise as yon 
should be profuse in times to come. 

You forget, Brother Abraham, that it is a vast art 
(where quarrels cannot be avoided) to turn the public 
opinion m your favour and to the prejudice of your en- 
emy ; a vast privilege to feel that you are in the risht, 
and to make nim feel he is in the wrong ; a privilege 
which makes you more than a man, and your antap;»> 
nist less ; and often secures victory, by convincm^ 
him who contends, that he must submit to iniustice if 
he submits to defeat. Open every rank in the army 
and navy to the Catholic ; let him purchase at the 
same pnce as the Protestant (if either Catholic or Pro- 
testant can purchase such refined pleasures) the priv- 
ilege of hearing Lord Castlereagh speak for three 
hours ; keep his clergy from starving, soften some of 
the most odious powers of the tithm^-man, and yoa 
will for ever lay tnis formidable question to rest. iBut 
if I am wrong, and you must quarrel at last, quarrel 
upon just rather than upon unjust grounds ; divide the 
Catholic, and unite the Protestant ; be just, and your 
own exertions will be more formidable and their exer- 
tions less formidable ; be just, and you will take away 
from their party all tlie best and wisest understana* 
inga of both persuasions, aud knit them firmly to yoor 
own cause. * Thrice is ne armed who has hu quaml 
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tatt' •ndteatUnettsnBclimsybebetund. lathe 
Deginning of my war, however destitute of common 
tense, every mob will roar, and every lord of the bed^ 
chamber aadreas ; but if you are engajged in a war 
that is to last for years, and to require important sac- 
rifices, take care to make the Justice of your case so 
dear and so obvious, that it cannot be mistalEen by 
^e most illiterate country ffentJeman who rides the 
earth. Nothing, in fkct, can be so grossly absurd as the 
argument which savs, I will deny justice to you now, 
because I suspect future injustice from you. At this 
rate, you may lock a man up in your stable, and refuse 
to let him out because you suspect that he has an in- 
tentidk, at some future period, of robbing your hen- 
xoost. You may horse-whip him at Lady-day, be- 
cause you believe he will affront you at Midsummer. 
You may commit a great evil, to guard against a less, 
which ii merely contingent, and may never happen. 
You may do what you have done a century ago in ire- 
land, made the Catholics worse than Helots^ because 
yon suspected that they might hereafter aspire to be 
more than fellow-citizens ; rendering their sufferings 
certain from your jealousy, while yours were only 
doubtful from their ambition ; an amoition sure to be 
excited by the very measures which were taken to 
prevent it. 

The physical strength of the Catholics will not be 
greater because you give them a share of political 
power. You may, by these means, turn rebels into 
iHends ; but I do not see how you make rebels more 
formidable. If they taste of the honey of lawful pow- 
er, thev will love the hive from whence they procure 
it ; if they will struggle with us like men in the same 
state for civil influence, we are safe. All that I dread 
is, the physical strength of four millions of men com* 
bSned vritn an invading French army. If you are to 

Jinarrel at last with this enormous population, still put 
t off as long as you can ; you must gain, and cannot 
lose, by the delay. The state of Europe cannot be 
worse ; the conviction which the Cathoucs entertain 
of your tyranny and injustice cannot be more alarm- 
Sng, nor the opinions of your own people more divid- 
ed. Time, which produces such effect upon brass and 
marble, may inspire one minister with modesty, and 
another witn compassion ; every circumstance may be 
better ; some certainly will be so, none can be worse ; 
and, after all, the evil may never fiappen. 

You have got hold, I perceive, of all the vulgar Eng- 
lish stories respecting the hereditary transmission of 
forfeited property, and seriously believe that every 
Catholic beggar wears the terriers of his father's land 
next his skin, and is only waiting for better times to 
cut the throat of the Protestant professor, and get 
drunk in the hall of his ancestors. There is one irre- 
■btible answer to this mistake, and tliat is, that the 
forfeited lands are purchased indiscriminately by Ca- 
tholic and Protestant, and that the Catholic purchaser 
never objects to such a title. Now the lana (so pur- 
chased by a Catholic) is either his own family estate, 
or it is not. If it is, you suppose him so desirous of 
coming into possession, that ne resorts to the double 
method of reDellion ana purchase ; if it is not his own 
Ikmily estate of which he becomes the purcliaser, you 
suppose him first to purchase, then to rebel, in order 
to defeat the purchase. These things may happen in 
Ireland ; but it is totally impossible they can happen 
any where else. In fkct, what land can any man of 
any sect purchase in Ireland, but forfeited property ? 
In all other oppressed countries which I have ever 
heard of, the rapacity of the conqueror was bounded 
by the terriloriail limits in which the objects of his av- 
arice were contained ; but Ireland luis been actually 
confiscated twice over, as a cat is twice killed by a 
wicked parish-boy. 

I admit there is a vast luxury in selecting a particu- 
lar set of Christians, and in worrying them as a boy 
worries a puppy-dog; it is an amusement in which aU 



nglish are brought up from their earliest 
nays, i iiae the idea of saying to men who use a dif- 
ferent hassock f^om me, that till they change their 
hassock, they shall never be colonels, sidermen, or 
Parliament-men. While I am gratifying my personal 
fakaohdioeNspecCiiig feligioiis fbims, Ifiondle myself 



into an idea that 1 am feligiow, and that I am «^ 

my duty in the most exemplary (as I certainly ua k 
the most easy]f way. But then, my good Abi^hio, 
this sport, admiralkle as it is, is become, with respect 
to the Catholics, a little dangerous ; and if we are not 
extremely careful in taking the amusement, we ibiB 
tumble into the holy water, and be drowned. As it 
seems necessary to your idea of an established church 
to have somebody to worry and torment, suppose ve 
were to select for this purpose William Wilberforce, 
£sq., and the patent Christians of Clapham. We 
shall by this expedient enjoy the same opportanity im 
cruelty and mjustice, without being exposed to the 
same risks ; we will compel them to abjure vital cler- 
gymen by a public test, to deny that the said WiliniB 
wilberforce has any power of working miracles, 
touching for barrenness or any other infirmity, or that 
he is endowed with any preternatural gift whatever. 
We will swear them to the doctrine id good worb, 
coinpel them to preach common sense, and to hear it; 
to frequent bishops, deans, and other high charch- 
men ; and to appear (once in the quarter at least) at 
some melodrame, opera, pantomime, or other light 
scenical representation ; in short, we will gratify the 
love of insolence and power; we will enjoy the old or. 
thodox sport of witnessing the impotent anger of ma 
compelled to submit to civil degradation, or to sacri. 
fice their notions of truth to ours. And all this we 
may do without the slightest risk, because their nom> 
bers are (as yet) not very considerable. Cruelty and 
ii\justice must, of course, exist ; but why coonect 
them with danger? Why torture a bull-dog wh«n 
you can get a fVog or a rabbit ? I am sure my propo- 
sal will meet with universal approbation. Do not be 
ftpprehensive of any opposition from ministers. If 
it IS a case of hatred, we are sure that one man will 
defend it by the Gospel ; if it abridges human freedom, 
we know that another will find precedents for it in the 
Revolution. 

In the name of Heaven, what are we to gain by suf- 
fering Ireland to be rode by that faction which now 
predominates over it ! Why are we to endanger oar 
own church and state, not for 500,000 Episcopalians, 
but for ten or twelve great Orange families, who hare 
been sucking the blood of that country for these bus- 
dred years last past ? and the folly of the Orangemen* 
in playing this game themselves, is almost as absurd 
as ours in playing it for tbem. They ought to have 
the sense to see that their business now is to Iceep 
quietly the lands and beeves of which the fathers of 
the Catholics were robbed in the days of yore : they 
must give to their descendants the sop of political 

})ower; by contending with them for names, tncy will 
ose realities, and be compelled to beg their potatoes 
in a foreign land, abhorred equally by the kaglish. 
who have vntnessed their oppression, and by the Ci* 
tholic Irish, who have smarted under them. 



LETTER IV. 

Then comes Mr. Isaac Hawkins Brown (the gentk- 
man who dancedf so badly at the Court of Naples), 
and asks, if it is not an anomaly to educate men io 
another religion than your own f It certainly is our 
duly to get rid of error, and above all, of religions 
error ; but this is not to be done per M//im, or ihe 
measure will miscarry, like the queen. It maybe 
very easy to dance away the royal embryo of a great 

* This remark bcf^ns to be sensibly felt in Irdand 
The Protestants in Ireland are fast coming over to the Ct 
tholic cauive. 

t In the third year of his present majesty, and inthe Mli 
of his own a^e, Mr. Isaac Hawkins Brown, then upon tis 
travels, danced one evening at the conrt of Naples. Hi< 
dress was a volcano silk with lara battons. Wbetber m 
the Neapolitan wits said) he had stadied dancang ander st 
Vitus, or whether David, dancing in a linen ve^ wafi be* 
model, is not known ; but Mr. Bnnm danced with neb io- 
conceivable alacrity and vigour, that he threw the Queen 
of Naples into convulsions of lauffhter, which tenninsted 
in a miacaniage, and Ghanged the dynasty of the Neapoli- 
tan throne. 
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i; tmt Ifr. HswldiM Broiro nrast look before 
he leapt, when his object is to enieh an opposite sect 
in leligion; fiUse steps aid the one effect as much 
as they are fatal to the other; it will Teqniie 
not oalj the lapse of Mr. Hawkins Blown, bot the 
lapse of centnriesi before the absurdities of the Catho- 
lic religion are laughed at as much as they deserve to 
'be ; but surely, in the mean time, the Catholic reli- 
gion is better than none ; four millions of Catholics 
are better than four millions of wild beasts ; two hun- 
dred priests, educated by our own gOTemment, are 
better than the same number educated by the man 
who means to destroy us. 

The whole sum now appropriated by govemxiftnt to 
the xeligious education of four millions of Christians is 
13,000/. ; a sum about one hundred times as large be- 
ing appropriated in the same country to about one- 
eighth part of this number of Protestants. When it 
was proposed to raise this grant from 6.0002. to 
13,00w., ito present amount, this sum was objected to 
by that most indulgent of Christians, Mr. Spencer Per- 
ceval, as enormous ; he himself having seemed for 
his own eating and drinking, and the eating and 
drinking of the Master and Miss Percevals, the rever- 
sionary sum of 21,0002.,a-yeai of the public money, 
and having just failed in a desperate and rapacious 
attempt to secure to himself for life the revenues of 
the Duchy of Lancaster : and the best of it is, that 
this minister, after abusing his predecessors for their 
impious bounty to the Catholics, has found himself 
compelled, from the apprehension of immediate dan- 
ger, to grant the sum in question ; thus dissolvinc his 
pearl* in vinegar, and destroying all the value of the 
gift by the virulence and reluctance with which it was 
granted. 

I hear ttom some persons in Parliament, and from 
others in the sixpenny societies for debate, a great 
deal about unalterable laws passed at the Revolution. 
When I hear any man talk of an unalterable law, the 
only effect it produces upon me is to convince me that 
he 18 an unalterable fool. A law passed when there 
were Germany, Spain, Russia, Sweden, Holland, Por- 
tugal, and Turkey ; when there was a disputed succes- 
sion ; when four or five hundred acres were won and 
lost after ten years' hard fiehting ; when armies were 
commanded by the sons of kings, and campaigns pass- 
ed in an interchaoge of civil letters and ripe fruit ; and 
for these laws, when the whole state of the world is 
completely changed, we are now, according to my 
Lord Hawkesbunr, to hpld ourselves ready to perish. 
It is no mean misfortune, in times like these, to be 
forced to say any thing' about such men as Lord 
Hawkesbury, and to be reminded that we are govern- 
ed by them ; but as I am driven to it, I must take the 
liberty of observing, that the wisdom and liberality of 
my Lord Hawkesbury are of that complexion which 
always shrinks Arom the present exercise of these vir- 
tues, by praising the spkndid examples of them in 
ages post. If he had lived at such periods, he would 
have opposed the Revolution by praising the Refer- 
ination, and the Reformation by speaking handsomely 
of the crusades. He gratifief his natural antipathy to 
great and courageous measures, by playing off the wis- 
dom and courage which have ceased to mfinence hu- 
man affairs against that wisdom and courage which 
living men would employ for present happiness. Be- 
sides, it happens unfortunately for the warden of the 
Cinque Ports, that to the principal incapacities under 
which the Irish suffer, they were subjected after th|it 
great and glorious revolution, to which we are indebt- 
ed for so many blessiogs, and his lordship for the ter- 
mination of so many periods. The Catholics were not 
excluded from the Irish House of Commons, or military 
cooiniands, before the 3d and 4th of William and 
Mary, and the 1st and 2nd of Queen Anne. 

If the great mass of the people, environed as they 
are on every side with Jenkinsons, Percevals^ Mel- 
villes, and other perils, were to pray for divine illumi- 
nation and aid, what more could Providence in its 



* Perfectly ready St the same time to follow the other 
half of Claopatra'S eiample, and fo swsBow the lolttUon 



mercy do than send them the example of Scotland? 
For what a length of years was it attempted to compel 
the Scotch to change their religion : horse, foot, artil- 
lery, and armed prebendaries, were sent out after the 
Presbyterian parsons and their congregations. Tho 
Percevals of those days called for Mood ; this call is 
never made in vain, and blood was shed ; but to the 
astonishment and horror of the Percevals of those 
days, they could not introduce the Book of Common 
Prayer, nor prevent that metaphysical people from 
going to heaven their true way, mstead of our true 
way. With a little oatmeal for food, and a little sul- 
phur for ftriction, allaying cutaneous irritation with the 
one hand, and holding his Calvmistical creed in the 
other, Sawney ran away to his fliniy hills, sung his 
psalm out of tune his own way, and listened to his 
sermon of two hours long, amid the rough and im- 
posing melancholy of the tallest thistles . fiut Sawney 
brought up hisunoreeched offspring in a cordial hatred 
of his oppressors ; and Scotland was as much a part of 
the weakness of England then as Ireland is at the 
present moment. The true and the only remedy was 
applied; the Scotch were suffered to worship God 
after their own tiresome manner, without pam, pe- 
nalty, and privation. No lightnings descended from 
heaven ; the country was not ruined ; the world not 
yet come to an end; the dignitaries, who foretold all 
these consequences, are utterly forgotten ; and Scot^ 
land has ever since been an increasing source of 
strength to Great Britain. In the six hundredth yeaJr 
of our empire over Ireland, we are making laws to 
transport a man, if he is found out of his house after 
eight o'clock at night. That this is necessary, I know 
too well ; but tell roe why it is necessary ? It is not 
necessary in Greece, where the Turks are masters. 

Are you aware, that there is at this moment an uni- 
versal clamour throughout the whole of Ireland against 
the union ? It is now one month since I returned fVom 
that country ; I have never seen so extraordinary, so 
alarming, and so rapid a change in the sentiments of 
any people. Those who disliked the union before, 
are quite furious against it now ; those who doubted 
doubt no more ; those who were friendly to it have 
exchanged that ftriendship for the most rooted aver, 
sion ; in the midst of all this (which is by far the most 
alarming symptom), there is the strongest disposition 
on the part of thenorthem dissenters to unite with the 
Cathobcs, irritated by the faithless injustice with 
which they have been treated. If this combination 
does take place (mark what I say to you), you will 
have meetings all over Ireland for the cry of No Union; 
that cry will spread like wildfire, and blaze on every 
o}}po8ition ; and if this is the case, there is no use m 
mincing the matter, Ireland is gone, and the death- 
blow of England is struck ; and this event may happen 
tnfftan//y— before Mr. Canning and Mr. Hookham 
Frere have turned Lord Ho wick's last speech into 
doggerel rhyme ; before ' the near and dear relation$* 
have received another quarter of their pension, or Mr. 
Perceval conducted the curates' salary bill safely to a 
third reading. — If the mind of the English people, 
cursed as they now are with that madness of religious 
dissension which has been bn^athed into them for the 
purpose of private ambition, can be alarmed by any 
remembrances, and warned by any events, they should 
never forget how nearly Ireland was lost to this coun- 
try during the American war; that it was saved 
merely by the jealousy of the Protestant Irish towards 
the Catholics, then a much more insignificant and 
powerless body than they now are. The Catholic and 
the dissenter have since combined together against 
you. Last war, the winds, those ancient and unsubsi- 
dized allies of England ; the winds, upon which En- 
glish ministers depend as much for saving kingdoms as 
washerwomen do for drying clothes ; the winds stood 
your fHends ; the French could only get into Ireland 
in small numbers, and the rebels were defeated. Since 
then, all the remaining khigdoms of Europe have been 
destroyed ; and the Irish see that their independence 
is gone, without having received any single one of 
those advantages which they were taught to expect 
from the sacrifice. All good things were to flow trom 
tha union i they have none of them gained any thfaif . 
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Srery man's pride ia wotmded by it ; no man's interest | 
is promoted. In tlie seventh year of that union, four 
million Catholics, lured b^ all kinds of promises to 
yield up the separate dimity and sovereignty of their 
country, are forced to squabble with such a man as 
Mr. Spencer Perceval for Hve thousand pounds with 
which to educate their children in their o\vn mode of 
worship; he, the same Mr. Spencer, having secured to 
his own Protestant self a reversionary portion of the 
public money amounting to four times,ihat sum. A 
senior proctor of the University of Oxford, the head 
of a house, or the examining chaplain to a bishop, 
may believe these things can last ; but every man of 
the world, whose understandiug has been exercised in 
the business of life, must see (and see with a breaking 
heart) that they will soon come to a fearful termi- 
nation. 

Our conduct to Ireland, during the whole of this 
war, has been that of a man who subscribes to hospi- 
tals, weeps at charity sermons, carries out broth and 
blankets to beggars, and then comes home and beats 
his wife and children. We had compassion for the vic- 
tims oi' all other oppression and injustice, except our 
own. If Switzerland was threatened, away went a 
treasury clerk with a hundred thousand pounds for 
Switzerland ; large bags of money were kept constant- 
ly under sailing orders ; upon the slightest demonstra- 
tion towards Naples, down went Sir William Hamil- 
ton upon his knees, and prayed for the love of St. Ja- 
nuarius they would help us olf with a little money ; all 
the arts of Machiavel were resorted to^ to persuade 
Europe to borrow ; troops were sent off in all direc- 
tions to save the Catholic and Protestant world : the 
Sope himself was guarded by a regiment of English 
ragoons ; ii' the Grand Lama bad been at hand, he 
would have had another ; every Catholic clergyman, 
who had the good fortune to be neither Englisii nor 
Irish, was immediately provided with lodguigs, soup, 
crucifix, missal, chapel-beads, relics, and holy water ; 
if Turks had lauded, Turks would have received an 
order from the treasury for coffee, opium, korans, and 
seraglios. In the midst of all this fury of saving and 
defending, this crusade for conscience and Christiani- 
ty, there was an universal agreement among all de- 
scriptions of people to continue every species of in- 
ternal persecution ; to deny at home every just right 
which had been denied before; to pummel poor Dr. 
Abraham Rees and his dissenters ; and to treat the 
unhappy Catholics of Ireland as if their tongues were 
mute, tnelr heels cloven, their nature brutal, and de- 
signedly subjected by Providence to their Orange mas- 
ters. 

How would my admirable brother, the Rev. Abra- 
ham Plymley, like to be marched to a Catholic chapel, 
to be sprinkled with the sanctified contents of a pump, 
to hear a number of false quantities in the Latm 
tongue, and to see a number of persons occupied in 
making right angles upon the breast and forehead ? — 
And if all this would give you so much pain, what 
right have you to march Catholic soldiers to a place of 
Worship where there is no aspersion, no rectangular 

gestures, and where they understand every word they 
ear, having first, in order to get him to enlist, made 
a solemn promise to the contrary ? Can you wonder, 
after this, that the Catholic priest stops the recruiting 
in Ireland, as he is now doing to a most alarming de- 
gree? 

The late question concerning military rank did not 
individually affect the lowest persons of the Catholic 
persuasion ; but do you imagine they do not sympa- 
thize with the honour and disgrace or their superiors? 
Do you think that satisfaction and dissatisfaction do 
not travel down from Lord Fingal to the most potato- 
less Catholic in Ireland, and that the glory or shame 
of the sect is not felt by many more than these condi- 
tions personally and corporally affect ? Do you sup- 
pose that the detection of Sir H. M. and the disap- 
pointment of Mr. Perceval in the matter of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, did not affect every dabbler in public 
property? Depend upon it these things were felt 
through all the gradations of small plunderers, down 
to him who filches a pound of tobacco from the king's 
wwahouset i while, on the contniy, the acquittal of 



any noble and official thief would not fail to difflne die 
most heartfelt satisfaction over the larcenoos u4 
burglarious world. Observe. I do not say because ihe 
lower Catholics are affected by what concerns ihdr 
superiors, that they are not affected by whai conceiu 
themselves. There is no disguising the horrid tnith ; 
there must be some relaxation vcith respect to titkt : this 
is the cruel and hcan-rcndiug price which must be paid 
for national preservation. I feel how little existeoee 
will be worth having, if any alteration, however sbght, 
is made in the property of Irish rectors ; I am cob. 
scious how much such changes must affect the d&iJy 
and hourly comforts of every £nglishman ; I shall 
feel too happy if they leave £uro]3e untouched, aod 
are not ultimately fatal to the destinies of America; 
but I am madly bent upon keeping foreign enemies out 
of the British empire, and my limited understanding 
presents me with no other means of effecting my ol^ 
ject. 

You talk of \vaiting till another reip:n, before any al- 
teration is made ; a proposal full of good sense'aad 
Sood nature, if the measure m question were to pull 
own St. James's Palace, or to alter Kew GardeDs.- 
WiU Bonaparte agree to put off his intrigues, and his 
invasion of^Ireland ? If, so, 1 will overlook the que*- 
tion of justice, and, findmg the danger suspeoded, 
agree to the delay. I sincerely hope this reigu may 
last many years, yet the delay of a single session of 
Parliament may dc fatal ^ but if another year elapses 
without some serious concession made to the Caibo- 
lies, I believe, before God, that all future pledges and 
concessions will be made in vain. I do not think that 
peace will do you any good under such circumslane^s; 
if Bonaparte gives you a respite, it will only be to get 
ready the gallows on which he means to hang you.- 
Thc Catholic and the dissenter can unite in peace u 
well as war. If they do, the gallows is ready; and 
your executioner, in s'pite of the most solemn promi- 
ses, will turn you off the next hour. 

With every disposition to please (where to please 
within fair and rational limits is a high duty), it is 
impossible for public men to be long silent aboiit the 
Catholics ; pressing evils are not got rid of because 
they are not talked of. A man may command his 
family to say nothing more about the stone, and sui- 

Sical operation ; but the poderous malice still lies open 
le nerve, and gets so big, that the patient breaks his 
own law of silence, clamours for the Knife, and expires 
under its late operation. Believe me, you talk lolly, 
when you talk of suppressing the Catholic question, i 
wish to God the case admitted of such a remedy : bad 
as it is, it does not admit of it. If the wants of the 
Catholics are not heard in the manly tones of Lord 
Grenville, or the servile drawl of Lord Castlereagh, 
they will be heard ere long in the madness of mobs, 
and the conflicts of armed men. 

I observe, it is now universally the fashion to speal[ 
of the first personage in the state as the great obstacle 
to the measure. In the first place, I am not bound to 
believe such rumours because I hear them ; and in the 
next place, I object to such language as unconiiito- 
tional. Whoever retains his situation in the ministry, 
while the incapacities or the Catholics remain, is the 
advocate of those incapacities ; and to him, and to 
him only, am I to look for responsibility. But waire 
this question of the Catholics, and put a general case: 
How is a minister of this country to act when the 
conscientious scruples of his sovereign prevent the 
execution of a measure deemed by him absolutely ne- 
cessary to the safety of the country ? His condnci is 
quite clear— he should resign. ' But what is his succes- 
sor to do ?— Resifim. But is the king to be left viih- 
out mmisters,and'ishe in this manner to be compelled 
to act agiunst hiaown conscience ? Before I answer 
this, pray tell me in my turn, what better defence » 
there against the machinations of a wicked, or the 
errors of a weak monarch, than the impossibility of 
folding a minister who will lend himself to vice and 
f3ly? Every English monarch, in such a predica- 
ment, would sacrifice his opinions and views to such 
a clear expression of tbe public will ; and it is one m^ 
thod in which the constitution aims at bringing abost 
such a sacrifice. You may say, if yew please, th» 
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nder of a state is forced to give np his object, when 
the natural lore of place and power will tempt no one 
to aswist him in its attainment. This may be force-~ 
but it is force without injury, and therefore without 
blame. I am not to be beat out of these obvious rea- 
sonings, and ancient constitutional proTisions, by the 
term conscience. There is no fantasy, however wild, 
that a man may not persuade himself that he cherish- 
es from motives of conscience ; eternal war against 
impious France, or rebellious America, or Catholic 
Spain, may in times to come be scruples of conscience. 
One English monarch may, f^om scruples of con. 
science, wish to abolish every trait of religious perse- 
cuiion; another monarch may deem it his absolute 
and indispensable duty to make a slight provision for 
dissenters out of the revenues of the Church of £ng- 
iand. So that you see, Brother Abraham, there are 
cases where it would be the duty of the best and most 
loyal subjects to oppose the conscientious scruples of 
their sovereign, still taking care that their actions 
were constitutional, and their modes respectful. Then 
you come upon me with personal questions, and say, 
that no such dangers are to be apprehendea now un- 
der our present gracious sovereign, of whose good 
qualities we must be all so well convmced. All these 
sorts of discussions I beg leave to decline ; what I 
have said upon conatitutioDal topics, I mean of course 
for general, not for particular application. I agree 
with you in all the good you have said of the powers 
that be, and I avail myself of the opportunity of point- 
ing out general dangers to the constitution, at a mo- 
ment when we are so completely exempted from their 
present influence. I cannot finish this letter without 
expressing my surprise and pleasure at your abuse of 
the servile aadresses pourea in upon the throne ; nor 
can I conceive a greater disgust to a monarch with a 
true English hearty than to see such a question as that 
of Catholic emancipation argued, not with u reference 
to its justice or its importance, but universally con- 
sidered to be of no farther consequence than as it af- 
fects his own private feelinfs. That these sentiments 
should be mine, is not wonderfol ; but how they come 
to be yours, does, I confess, fill me with surprise. 
Are you moved by the arrival of the Irish brigade at 
Antwerp, and the amorous violence which awaits 
Mrs.Plymley? 



LETTER V. 

DsAs Abraham, 

I NEVER met a parson m my life who did not con- 
sider the Corporation and Test Acts as the great bul- 
warks of the Church ; and yet it is just now sixty-four 
years since bills of indemnity to destroy their penal 
effects, or in other words, to repeal them, have been 
passed annually as a matter of course. 
Heu vatum ignant mentts. 

These bulwarks, without which no clergyman thinks 
Jie could sleep with his accustomed soundness, have 
actually not been in existence since any man now 
living has taken holy orders. Every year the indem- 
nity act pardons past breaches of these two laws, and 
prevents any fresh actions of informers from coming 
to a conclusion before the period for the next indem- 
nity bill arrives; so that tnese penalties, by which 
alone the church remains in existence, have not had 
one moment's operation for sixty-four years. You 
-will say the legislature, during the whole of this pe- 
riod, has reserved to itself the discretion of suspend- 
ing, or not suspending. But had not the legislature 
the right of re-enacting, if it was necessary ? And 
now, when you have kept the rod over these people 
(with the most scandalous abuse of all principle) for 
sixty-four years, and not found it necessary to strike 
once, is not that the best of all reasons why the rod 
should be laid aside ? You talk to me of a very valua- 
ble hedge running across your fields which you would 
not part with on any account. I go down, expecting 
to find a limit impervious to cattle, and highly nsefm 
for the preservation of property ; but, to my utter 
ttstonialiment, I find that the nedge was cut down half 



a century ago, and that every year the shoots are 
clipped the moment they appear above ground : it 
appears, upon farther inquiry, that the hedge never 
ought to have existed at all ; that it originated in the 
malice of antiquated quarrels, and was cut down be> 
cause it subjected you to vast inconvenience, and 
broke up your intercourse with a country absolutely 
necessary to your existence. If the remains of this 
hedge serve only to keep up an irritation in your neigh- 
bours, and to remind ilam of the feuds of former 
times, good nature and good sense teach you that you 
ought to grub it up. and cast it into the oven. This is 
the exact state of tne»-e tuo laws ; and yet it is made 
a great argument against concession to the Catholics, 
that it involves their rp];cal ; which is to say, Do not 
make me relinquish a folly that will lead to my ruin ; 
because, if you do, I must give up other follies ten 
times greater than this. 

I confess, with all our bulwarks and hedges, it mor- 
tifies me to the very ^uick, to contrast with our match- 
less stupidity and inimitable folly, the conduct of Bo- 
naparte upon religious persecution. At the moment 
when we are tearing the crucifixes from the necks of 
the Catholics, and washing pious mud from the fore- 
heads of the Hindoos ; at Uiat moment this man is as- 
sembling the very Jews at Paris, and endeavouring to 
give them stability and importance. I shall never be 
reconciled to mending shoes in America ; but I see it 
must be my lot, and I will then take a dreadful revenge 
upon Mr. Perceval, if I catch him preaching within ten 
miles of me. I cannot lor the soul of me conceive 
whence this man has gained his notions of Christiani- 
ty ; he has the most evangelical charity for errors in 
arithmetic, and the most inveterate malice against er- 
rors in conscience. While he rages against those 
whom, in the true spirit of the Gospel he oup;ht to in- 
dulge, he forgets the only instance of seventy which 
that Gospel contains, and leaves the jobbers, and con- 
tractors, and money-changers at Uieir seats, without a 
sinele stripe. 

You cannot imagine, you say, that England will e'- 
er be ruined and conquered i and for no other reason 
that I can find, but because it seems so very odd it 
should be ruined and conq^uered. Alas .' so reasoued, 
in their time, the Austrian, Russian and Prussian 
Plymleys. But the Enslish are brave ; so were all 
these nations. You might get together an hundred 
thousand men individually brave ; but without generals 
capable of conmnmding such a machine, it would be as 
useless as a first-rate-man-of-war manned by Oxford 
clergymen, or Parisian shopkeepers. I do not say this 
to the disparagement of Enghsh oflicers ; they have 
had no means of acquiring experience ; but I do say it 
to create alarm ; for we do not appear to me to be 
half alarmed enough, or to entertain that sense of our 
danger which leads to the most obvious means of sel& 
defence. As for the spirit of the peasantry, in making 
a gallant defence behind hedge-rows, and through 
plate-racks and hen-coops, highly as I think of their 
oravery, I do not know any nation in Europe so likely 
to be struck with panic as the English ; and this from 
their total unacquaintance with the science of war. — 
Old wheat and beans blazing for twenty miles round ; 
cart mares shot ; sows of Lord Somerville's breed nm- 
nmg wild over the country ; the minister of the parish 
wounded solely in his hinder parts ; Mrs. Plymley in 
fits ; all these scenes of war an Austrian or a Russian 
has seen three or four times over ; but it is now three 
centuries since an English pig has fallen in a fair battle 
upon English ground, or a farm-house been rified, or a 
clergyman's wife been subjected to any other propos- 
als of'^lov^' than the connubial endearments of her sleek 
and orthodox mate. The old edition of Plutarch's 
Lives, which lies in the comer of your parlour window, 
has contributed to work you up to the most romantic 
expectations of our Roman behaviour. You are per- 
suaded that Lord Amherst will defend Kew Bndge 
like Codes ; that some maid of honour will break away 
Oom her captivity, and swim over the Thames ; that 
the Duke of York will bum his capitulating hand ; and 
little Mr. Sturges Bourne* give forty years' purchase 
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for MoolihAm Halli mMie the Fnach are encamped 
vpan it. I hope we ihall witness all thisi if the French 
do come ; but in the mean time I am so enchanted 
with the ordinary English behaviour of these invalua- 
ble ^rsonsi that I earnestly pray no opportunity may 
be nren them for Roman valouri and lor those very 
nn-Koman pensions which they would all, of coarse, 
take especial care to claim in consequence. But what- 
ever was our conduct, if every ploughman was as 
great a hero as he who was called Ctom his oxen to 
save Rome f^m her enemies, I should still say, that at 
such a crisis you want the affections of all your sub- 
jects in both islands; there is no spirit wnich you 
mu8t alienate, no heart you must avert ; every man 
must feel he has a country, and that there is an urgent 
and pressing cause why ne should expose himseu to 
death. 

The effects of penal laws^ in matters of religion, are 
never confined to those limits in which the legislature 
intended they should be placed i it is not only that I 
am excluded from certain offices and dignities oecause 
I am a Catholic, but the exclusion carries with it a 
certain stigma, which desrades me in the eyes of the 
monopolizing sect, and the very name of my religion 
becomes odious. These effects are so very striking in 
England, that I solemnly believe blue and red baboons 
to be more popular here than Catholics and Presbyte- 
rians ; the}r are more understood, and there is a great- 
er disposition to do something for them. When a 
country squire hears of an ape, his first feeling is to 
give it nuts and apples ; when he hears of a dissenter, 
his immediate impulse is to commit it to the county 
jail, to shave its head, to alter its customary food, and 
to have it privately whipped. This is no caricature, 
but an accurate picture of national feelings, as they 
degrade and endanger us at this very moment. The 
Irish Catholic gentleman would bear his leeal disabil- 
ities with greater temper, if these were ajfhe had to 
bear — if they did not enable every Protestant cheese- 
monger and tide-waiter to treat him with contempt. — 
He is branded on the forehead with a red-hot iron, and 
treated like a spiritual felon, because, ia the highest of 
all considerations, he is led by the noblest of all guides, 
his own disinterested conscience. 

Why are nonsense and cruelty a bit the better be- 
cause they are enacted ? If Providence, which gives 
wine and oil, had blest us with that tolerant spirit 
which makes the countenance more pleasant and the 
heart more glad than these can do ; if our statute book 
had never been defiled with such infamous Laws, the 
sepulchral Spencer Perceval would have been hauled 
through the dirtiest horse-pond in Hampstead, had he 
ventured to propose them. But now ncrsecution is 
p^ood, because it exists ; every law which originated in 
Ignorance and malice, and gratifies the passions from 
whence it sprang, we call the wisdom of our ancestors ; 
when such laws are repealed, they will be cruelty and 
madness ; till they are repealed, they are policy and 
caution. 

I was somewhat amused with the imputation brought 
against the Catholics by the University of Oxford, that 
they are enemies to liberty. I immeaiately turned to 
my History of England, and marked as an historical 
error that passage in which it is recorded that, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, the famous decree of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, respecting passive obedience, was or- 
dered by the House of Lords, to be burnt by the hands 
of the common hangman, as contrary to the liberty of 
the subject, and the law of the land. Nevertheless, I 
wish, whatever be the modesty of those who impute, 
that the imputation was a little more true, the Catnolic 
cause would not be quite so desperate with the pre- 
sent administration. I fear, however, that the hatred 
to liberty in these poor devoted wretches may ere long 
appear more doubtful than it is at present to the vice- 
chancellor and his clergy, iufiamed as they doubtless 
are, with classical examples of republican virtue, and 
panting as they always have been, to reduce the pow- 
er of the crown withm narrower and safer limits. What 
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mistaken zeal to attempt to connect one leMon litb 
freedom and another with slavery ! Who luothe fom. 
dations of English liberty ? What was the mixed reli- 
gion of Switzerland ? What has the Protestant reli. 
gion done for liberty in Denmark, in Sweden, through. 
out the north of Germany and Prussia? Tne pure&t 
religion in the world, in my humble opinion, b the re. 
ligion of the Church of Enj^land ; for its preserTaiioo 
f so far as it is exercised without intruding upon ite 
hberties of others), I am ready at this moment to 
venture my present life, and but through that religion 
I have no hopes of any other ; yet I am not forceii to 
be silly because I am pious; nor will I ever join lo 
eulogiums on my faith, which every man of commao 
reading and common sense can so easily refute. 

You have either done too much for the Catholics 
(worthy Abraham), or too little : if you had intended 
to refuse them political power, you should have rctus^d 
them civil rights. After you had enabled them to ac- 
quire properly, after you had conceded to them all 
you did concede in 78 and 93, the rest is wholly out of 
your power ; you may choose whether you will give 
the rest m an nonourable or a disgracefoj mode, but it 
is utterly out of your power to withhold it. 

In the last year, land to the cunount of eight hundrti 
tkousand pounds was purchased by the &tholic» ia 
Ireland. Do you think it possible to be-Perccval, and 
be-Cannine, and be-Castlereagh such a body of men as 
this out of their common rights and their sense ? Mr. 
George Canning may laugh and joke at the idea of Pro- 
testant bailiffs ravishing Catholic ladies, under the 9ih 
clause of the sunset bill; but if some better remedy is 
not applied to the distractions of Ireland than the 
jocularity^ of Mr. Canning, they will soon put an end to 
his pension, and to the pension of those 'near and dear 
relatives,' for whose eating, drinking, washing, and clo. 
thing, every man in the United Kmgdoms now pays 
his two-pence or three-pence a year. You may call 
these observations coarse, if you please ; but I have 
no idea that the Sophias and Carolines of any maa 
breathing are to eat national veal, to drink pubuc tea, 
to wear treasury ribands, and then that we are to be 
told that it is coarse to animadvert upon this pitiful 
and eleemosynary splendour. If this is right, why not 
mention it ! If it is wrong, why should not he who 
enjoys the ease of supportmg his sisters in this manner 
bear the shame it? Every body seems hitherto to 
have spared a man who never spares any body. 

As for the enormous wax candles, ana saperstiiioQs 
mummeries, and painted jackets of the Catholic 
priests, I fear them not. Tell me that the world will 
return again under the influence of the small-pox ; that 
Lord Castlereagh will hereafter oppose the power of 
the court ; that Lord Howick and Mr. Gtattan willdo 
each of them a mean and dishonourable action ; that 
any body who has heard Lord Rcdesdale speak once 
will knowinely and willingly hear him agun , that 
Lord £ldon has assented to the fact of two and tvo 
making four, without sheddins tears, ox expressing the 
smallest douM or scruple ; tell me any other thing ab- 
surd or incredible ; but, for the love of common senn. 
let me hear no more of the danger to be apprehended 
from the general diffusion of Popery. It is too absurd 
to be reasoned upon ; every man feels it \s nonsense 
when he hears it stated, and so does every man while 
he is statin? it. 

I cannot imagine why the friends to the church eS' 
tablishment should entertain such an horror of seeing 
the doors of Parliament flung open to Catholics, and 
view so passively the enjoyment of that right by the 
Presbyterians, and by every other species of disse'nter. 
In their tenets, in their church government, in the na- 
ture of their endowments, the dissenters are infinitely 
more distant from the Church of Enghmd than Caih<w 
lies are ; yet the dissenters have never been excluded 
from Parliament. There are 46 members in one house 
and 16 in the other, who always are dissenters. Th^n 
is no law which would prevent every member oi th* 
Lords and Commons from being dissenters. TV 
Catholics could not bring into Parliament half the nam* 
her of Scotch members ; and yet one exclusion is of 
such immense importance, because it has taken place; 
and the other no human being thinks of, because no 
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one it tceqttomod to It. I haftt ofttn tkoi«kt| tf tte 

wMom 0/ otir <MCfttart ha4 excluded tU penont with 
red hair from the Houm of Commoosi of the throes ud 
coDTttltions it would occasion to restore them to their 
nstural rights. What mobs and riots would It produce ? 
To what infinite abuse and obloquy would the capillary 
patriot be exposed? What wormwood woula distil 
horn Mr. Perceval, what froth would drop from Mr. 
CannniDff ; how (I will not say my, but our Lord 
Uawicesbury, for he belongs to us all,) how our Lord 
Hawkesbury, would work away about the hair of 
King WiUiam and Lord Somers, and the authors of the 
great and glorious Revolution ; how Lord £lton would 
appeal to Uie Deity and his own virtues, and to the 
hair of his children : some would say that red-haired 
men were superstitious ; some would prove they were 
atheists; they would be petitioned against as the 
friends of slavery, and the advocates for revolt ; hi 
short, such a corrupter of the heart and the under- 
standing is the spint of persecution, that these unfor- 
tunate people (conspired against by their feilow<4ub- 
jects of every complexion) , if they aid not emigrate to 
countries where hair of another colour was persecuted, 
would be driven to the falsehood of perukes, or the 
hypocrisy of the Tricosian fluid. 

As for the dangers of the church (m spite of the 
staggering events which have lately taken place), I 
have not yet entirely lost my confidence in the power 
oi common sense, and I believe the church to be in no 
danger at all ; but if it is. that danger is not from the 
Catholics, but from the Methodists, and from that pa- 
tent Christianity which has been for some time manu- 
facturing at Clapham, to the prejudice of the old and 
admirable article prepared by the church. I would 
counsel my lords the Dishops to keep their eyes up- 
on that holy viUage. and its hallowed vicinity ; they 
will find there a zeal m making converts far superior 
to any thing which exists among the Catholics ; a con- 
tempt for the great mass of English derffy much more 
rooted and profound ; and a regular fund to purchase 
livings for those ^nroaning and garrulous gentlemen, 
whom they denommate (by a standing sarcasm against 
the regular church) gospel preachers, and vital cler- 
gymen. I am too firm a believer in the general pro- 
priety and respectability of the Eagiish clergy, to be- 
lieve they have much to fear either from old nonsense, 
or from new ; but if (ha church must be supposed to 
be in danger, I prefer that nonsense which is grown 
half venerable from time, the force of which Ihave 
already tried and baffled, which, at least, has some 
excuse in the dark and ignorant sges in which it ori- 
ginated. The religious enthusiasm manufactured by 
living men before my own e3res, disgusts my under- 
standins as much, influences my imaghiation not at all, 
and excites my apprehensions much more. 

I may have seemed to you to treat the situation of 

Soblic affairs with some degree of levity ; but I feel it 
eeply, and with nightly and daily anguish ; because I 
know Ireland ; I have Known it all my life ; I love it, 
and I foresee the crisis to which it will soon be ex* 
posed. Who can doubt but that Ireland will experir 
ence ultimately ttom France a treatment to which the 
conduct they nave experienced from England is the 
love of a parent or a orother ? Who can doubt but 
that five years after he has eot hold of the country, 
Ireland wUl be tossed away oy Bonaparte as a pres- 
ent to some one of his mffiui generals, who will knock 
the head of Mr. Keogh against the head of Durdinal 
Troy, shoot twenty of the most noisy blockheads of 
the Roman persuasion, wash his puff-dogs in holy 
water, and confiscate the salt butter of the Milesian 
reimblic to the last tub? But what matters this 7 or 
who is wise enough in Ireland to heed it I or when had 
common sense much influence with my poor dear Irish ? 
Mr. Percival does not know the Irish; but I 
know them, and I know that at every rash and 
mad hazard, they will break the union, revenge their 
wounded pride and their insulted religion, and fling 
themselves into the open arms of France, sure of dy- 
ing in the embrace. And now what means have you 
of guarding against this coming evil, upon which the 
future happiness or misery of every Enelishman de- 
pepdst wteyoaaiinglp allyintb iraiolt woijdt 



Is th«w a vidDeiBhls poi»t Intiw PnMh eoqpin when 
the astonishing lesources of that people can be at- 
tracted and employed ? Have you a ministry wise 
enough to comprehend the danger, manly enough to 
believe unpleasant intelligence, honest enough to stata 
their appiehensions at the penl of theur pUces i U 
there any where the slightest disposition to jom any 
measure of love, or eouciliation. or hope, with that 
dreadful bill which the distracUons of Ireland have 
rendered necessary? At the very moment that the 
last monarchy in Europe has fallen, are we not govern* 
ed by a man of pleasantry, and a man of theology ? 
In the six hundredth year of our empire over Ireland* 
have we any memorial of ancient kindness to refer to I 
any pecmle, any zeal, any country on which we can 
depeaad f Have we any hope, but m the winds of hea^ 



are calling upon them for their exertions, solenmly as- 
sure them that the oppression shall still renuun ? 

Abraham, Aurewell ! If I have tired you, remeinber 
how often you have tired me and others. I do not 
think we really differ in politics so much as you sup- 
pose ; or at Imt, if we do, that difference is in the 
means, and not in the end. We both love the constl* 
tution. respect the kug, and abhor the French. But 
thougn yon love the constitution, you would perpetu- 
ate the abuses which have been engrafted upon it ; 
though you respect the king) you would confirm his 
scruples against the CuthoUcs ; though you abhor the 
French, you would open to them the conquest of Ire- 
land. My method ot reelecting my sovereign is by 
protecting his honour, his empire, and his lasung hap- 
piness ; 1 evince my love of the constitution, by mak- 
ing it the guardian of all men's rights and the source 
ofthehr freedom ; and I prove mT abhorrence of the 



age of mediocrity, to say so much, they cannot of 
themselves be worth a moment's consideration to yon, 
to me, or to any body. In a year after their death, 
they will be forgotten as completely as if they had 
never been ; and are now of no farther importance 
than as they are the mere vehicles of carrjnng into 
effect the common-place and mischievous prejudicec 
of the tines hi whk^ they live. 



LETTER VL 
DftAK ASftABAM, 

What amuses me the most is, to hear of the inM 
gmuM which the Catholics have received, and their 
exorbitance fai not being satisfied with those hidulgen- 
ces : now if you complain to me that a man is obtru- 
sive and shameless in his requests, and that it Is im- 
possible to bring him to reason, I must first of all hear 
the whole of jour condnct towards him ; for you may 
have taken from him so much in the first Instanca, 
that, in spite of a long series of restitution, a vast lat- 
itude for petition may still remain behind. 

There Is a village (no matter where) in which the 
inhabitants, on one day in the year, sit down to a din- 
ner prepared at the common expense ; by an extraor- 
dinary piece of tyranny (which Lord Hawkesbury 
would call the wisdom of the village ancestors), the 
kihabitanu of three of the streets, about an hundred 
years ago, seized upon the mhabitants of the fourth 
street, bound them hand and foot, laid them upon 
their backs, and compelled them to look m while the 
rest were stuffing themselves with beef and beer ; the 
next year, the inhabitanU of the persecuted street 
(though they contributed an eoual quota of the ex- 
pense) were treated precisely m the same manner. 
The tyranny grew mto a custom ; and (as the manner 
of OUT nature is) it was considered as the most sacred 
of all duties to keep these poor tellows without their 
annual dinner ; the village was so tenacious of this 
practice, that nothing could induce them to resign it ; 
every enemy to it was looked upon as a disbeliever in 
J>ivfan PiOT|d«Mfi| «b4 9fLj iia|»iiow OmV^^vwAnI 
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itbo widied to saoeeed Id his eleetioa had nothing to 
do bat to represent his antagonist as an abolitionist, in 
Older to frustrate his ambition, endanger his life, and 
throw the Tillage into a state of the most dreadful 
eommotion. By degrees, howerer, the obnoxious 
street grew to be so well peopled, and its inhabitants 
so finmy united, that ttieir oppressors, more afraid of 
injustice, were more disposed to be just. At the next 
dumer they are unbound, the year atter allowed to sit 
upright, then a bit of bread and a glass of water ; till 
at last, after a long series of concessions, chey are 
embold^ed to ask, in pretty plain terms, that they 
may be allowed to sit down at the bottom of the ta- 
ble, and to fill their bellies as well as the rest. Forth- 
with a general cry of shame and scandal : ' Ten years 
ago, were you not laid upon your backs ? Don^ you 
remember what a great ttiing you thought it to get a 
piece of bread? How thankful you were for cheese 
parings? Have you forgotten that memorable era, 
when the lord of the manor interfered to obtain for 
you a slice of the public pudding ? And now, with an 
audacity only equalled by your ingratitude, you have 
the impudence to ask for knives and forks, and to re- 
quest, m terms too plain to be mistaken, that you may 
sit down to table with the rest, and be indulged even 
with beef and beer : there are not more than half a 
dozen dishes wliich we have reserved for ourselves ; 
the rest has been thrown open to jrou in the utmost 

S refusion; you have potatoes, and carrots, suet 
umplings, sops in the pan, and delicious toast and 
water, in incredible quantities. Beef, mutton, lamb, 
pork, and veal are ours ; and if you were not the most 
restless and dissatisfied of human beings, you would 
never think of aspiring to enjoy them.' 

Is not this, my dainty Abraham, the very nonsense 
and the very insult which is talked to and practised 
upon the Catholics ? You are surprised that men who 
have tasted of partial justice should ask for perfect 
justice; that he who has been robbed of coat and 
cloak will not be contented with the restitution of one 
of his garments. He would be a lazy blockhead if he 
were content, and I (who, though an inhabitant of 
the village, nave preserved, thank God, some sense 
of justice,) most earnestly counsel these half-fed 
claimants to persevere in their just demands, till they 
are admitted to a more complete share of a dinner for 
which they pay as much as the others ; and if they 

at the head 



see a little attenuated lawyer 

of their opponents, let them desire him^to empty his 
pockets, and to pull out all the pieces of duck, fowl, 
and pudding, which he has filched from the public 
feast, to carry home to his wife and children. 

You parade a great deal upon the vast concessions 
made by this country to the Irish before the union. I 
deny that any voluntartconcession was ever made by 
England to Ireland, what did Ireland ever ask that 
was granted? What did she ever demand that was 
refused ? How did she get her mutiny bill-— a limited 
Parliament— a repeal of Poyning's law— a constitu- 
tion ? Not by the concessions of EUigland, but by her 
fears. When Ireland asked for all these things upon 
her knees, her petitions wero rejected with Perceval- 
ism and contempt: when she demanded them with 
the voice of 60,000 armed men, they were granted with 
every mark of consternation and dismay. Ask of Lord 
AucKland the fatal consequences of trming with such 
a people as the Irish. lie himself was the organ of 
these refusals. As secretary to the lord-lieutenant, 
the insolence and the tyranny of this country passed 
through his hand. Ask him if he remembers the con- 
sequences. Ask him if he has forgotten that memo- 
rable evening, when he came down booted and mantled 
to the House of Commons, when he told the House he 
was about to set off for Ireland that night, and de- 
clared, before God. if he did not carry with him a 
compliance with all their demands, Ireland was for 
ever lost to this country. The present generation 
have forgotten this ; but I have not forgotten it ; and 
I know, hasty and undignified as the submission of 
England then was, that Lord Auckland was right, 
that the delay of a single day might very probably 
have separated the two people for ever. The terms 
«ibmli8io& and fear an galllDg terms, when applied 



fh>m the lesser nation to the greater ; but It is the 
plain historical truth, it is the natural consequence of 
mjustice, it is the predicament in which every country 

S laces itself which leaves such a mass of hatred and 
iscontent by its side. No empire is powerful eno^ 
to endure it ; it would exhaust the strength of Chisa, 
and sink it with all its mandarins and tea-kettles to 
the bottom of the deep. By refusing them justice 
now, when you are strong enough to refuse them any 
thing more than justice, you will act over again, with 
the Catholics, the same scene ot' mean and precipiute 
submission which di^raced you before America, and 
before the volunteers of Irelaud. We shall live to 
hear the Hampstead Protestants pronouncing snch ex- 
travagant panegyrics upon holy water, and paying 
such fulsome compliments to the thumbs and onals of 
departed saints, that parties will change sentimenu, 
and Lord Henry Petty and Sam WhTtbread take a 
spell at no-Popery. The wisdom of Mr. Fox was alike 
employed in teaching his country justice when Ireland 
was weak, and dignity when Ireland was strong. We 
are fast pacing round the same miserable circle of 
ruin and imbecility. Alas ! "v^ere is our guide ? 

You say that Ireland is a millstone about our necks ; 
that it would be better for us if Ireland were sunk at 
the bottom of the sea ; that the Irish are a nation of 
irreclaimable savages and barbarians. How often 
have I heard these sentiments fall from the plump 
and thoughtless squire, and from the thriving E^lish 
shopkeeper, who has never felt the rod of an Orange 
master upon his back. Ireland a millstone about your 
neck i why is it not a stone of Ajax in your hand ? 
I agree with you most cordially, that, governed as 
Ireland now is, it would be a vast accession of 
strength if the waves of the sea were to rise and in- 
gulf her to-morrow. At this moment, opposed as we 
are to all the world, the annihilation of one of the 
most fertile islands on the face of the globe, contain- 
ing five millions of human creatures, would oe one of 
the most solid advantages which could happen to this 
country. I doubt very much, in spite of all the just 
abuse which has been lavishea upon Bonapane, 
whether there is any one of his conquered countries 
the blotting out of which would be as beneficial to him 
as the destruction of Ireland would be to us : of coun* 
tries, I speak, differing in language from the French, 
little habituated to their intercourse, and inflamed 
with all the resentments of a recently conquered peo- 
pie. Why will you attribute the turbulence of our 
people to any cause but the risht — to any cause but 
your own scandalous oppression? If yon tie your 
norse up to a gate, and beat him cruelly, is he victoos 
because he kicks you? If you have plagued and 
worried a mastiff dog for years, is he mad because 
he flies at you whenever he sees you ? Hatred is aa 
active, troublesome passion. Depend upon it, whole 
nations have always some reason for their hatred. 
Before you refer the turbulence of the Irish to xncur- 
able defects in their character, tell me if you have 
treated them as friends and equals ? Have you pro- 
tected their commerce? Have you respected their 
religion ? Have you been as anxious for their freedom 
as your own ? Nothing of all this. What then ?— 
Why, you have confiscated the territorial surface of 
the country twice over ; you have massacred and ex- 
ported her inhabitants ; you have deprived f oar-fifths 
of them of every civil privilege ; you have at every 
period made her commerce and manufactures slavishly 
subordinate to your own ; and yet the hatred which 
the Irish bear to you is the result of an original tur- 
bulence of character, and of a primitive, obdurate 
wildness, utterly incapable of civilization. The em- 
broidered inanities and the sixth-form efiiiaions of Mr. 
Canning are really not powerful enough to make me 
believe this; nor is there any authority on earth 
(always excepting the Dean of Christ-Church) which 
could make it credible to me. I am sick of Aur. Can- 
ning. There is not a ha'p'orth of bread to all this 
sugar and sack. I love not the cretaceous and Incre- 
dible countenance of his colleague. The only opinion 
in which t agree with these two gentlemen, is that 
which they entertain of each other ; I am sore thai 
the insolenca of Mr. Pitt, and the unbalanced i 
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of Melville, were fur better than the fine perils of this 
new ignorance : — 

Nonne Aiit satiua tristes Amaryllidia iras 
Atqae >Hperb« pati fiwtidia~iioiiB« Menalcun, 
duamvis ille niger 7 

In the midst of the most piofound peace, the secret 
articles of the treaty of Til»it, in which the destrnc- 
tion of Ireland is resolved upon, induce yon to rob the 
Danes of their fleet.— After the expedition sailed 
comes the treaty of Tilsit, containing no article,* pub- 
lic or private, aUudinjg to Ireland. The state or^the 
world, yon tell me, justified us in doing this.— Just 
God ! do we only thmk of the state of the world when 
there is an opportunity for robbery, for murder, and for 
plunder ; and do we forget the state of the world when 
we are called upon to be wise, and good, and just ? 
Does the state of the world never remind us, that we 
have four millions of subjects whose injuries we ought 
to atone for, and whose afibctions we ought to con- 
ciliate ? Does the state of the world never warn us to 
lay aside our infernal bigotry, and to arm every man 
Who acknowledges a God and can grasp a sword? 
Did it ever occur to this administration, that they 
might 'nrtuously get hold of a force ten tunes greater 
than the Danisn fleet ? — ^Was there no other way of 
protecting Ireland, but by bringing eternal shame upon 
Great Bntain, and by making the earth a den of rob- 
bers ? See what the men whom you have supplanted 
would have done. They would have rendered the 
invasion of Ireland impossible, by restoring to the 
Catholics their long-lost rights; they would have 
acted In such a manner, that the French would neither 
have wished for invasion, nor dared to attempt it ; 
they would have increased the permanent strength of 
the country while they preserved its reputation unsid- 
lied. Nothing of this kind your friends have done, 
because they are solemnly pledged to do nothing of 
this kind ; because to tolerate all religions, and to 
equalize civil rights to all sects, is to oppose some of 
the worst passions of our nature— to plunder and to 
oppress is to gratify them all They wanted the huz- 
zas of mobs, and they have for ever blasted the fame 
of England to obtain them. Were the fleets of Hol- 
land, France, and Spain destroyed by larceny? You 
resisted the power of 160 sail of the line by sheer 
courage, and violated every principle of morals from 
the dread of 16 hulks, while the expedition itself cost 
you three times more than the value of the larcenous 
matter brought away. The French trample upon the 
laws of God and man, not for old cordage, out for 
kingdoms, and always take care to be well paid for 
their crimes. We contrive, under the present admin- 
istration, to unite moral with intellectual deficiency, 
and to grow weaker and worse by the same action. 
If they had any evidence of the intended hostility of 
the Danes, why viras it not produced ? Why have the 
nations of Europe been allowed to feel an indignation 
against this country beyond the reach of all subse- 
quent information ? Are these times, do you imagine, 
when we can trifle with a year of universal hatred, 
dally with the curses of Europe, and then regain a 
lost character at pleasure, by the parliamentary per- 
spirations of the foreign secretary, or the solenm as- 
severations of the pecuniary Rose ? Believe me, 
Abraham, it is not unaer such ministers as these that 
the dexterity of honest Englishmen will ever equal the 
dexterity of French knaves ; it is not in their presence 
that the serpent of Moses will ever swallow up the 
serpents of tne magicians. 

Lord Hawkesbury says, that nothing is to be grant- 
ed to the Catholics from rear. What! not even jus- 
tice? Why not? There are four millions of disaf- 
fected people within twenty miles of your own coast. 
t fairly confess, that the dread which I have of their 
physical power, is with me a very strong motive for 
listening to their claims. To talk of not acting firom 
fear is mere parliamentary cant. From what motive 
but fear, I should be glad to know, have all the im- 
provements in our constitution proceeded? I ques- 
tion if any justice has ever been aone to large masses 
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motives can the plunderers of the Baltic suppose i 
tions to be governed in their intercourse ti^A tack 
other f li 1 say, give this people what they ask be- 
cause it is just, do you think I should get ten people 
to listen to me ? Would not the lesser of the two Jen- 
kinions be the first to treat me vrith contempt ? The 
only true way to make the mass of mankind see the 
beauty of justice, is by showing to them in pretty 
plain terms the consequences of unustice. If any bo- 
dy of French troops land in Ireland, the whole popula- 
tion of the country will rise against you to a man, and 
you could not possibly survive such an event three 
years. Such, firom the bottom of my soul, do I believe 
to be the present state of that country ; and so Ux 
does it appear to me to be impolitic ana unstatesman- 
like to concede any thing to such a danger, that if the 
Catholics, in addition to their present just demands, 
were to petition for the perpetiud removal of the saM 
Lord Hawkesbury from his majesty's councils, I 
think, whatever might be the effect upon the destinies 
of Europe, and however it might retard our own indi- 
vidual aestruction, that the prayer of the petitioii 
should be instantly complied with. Canning's croco- 
dile tears should not move me ; the hoops of the maids 
of honour should not hide him. I would tear him 
from the banisters of the back stairs, and plunge him 
in the fishy fames of the dirtiest of all his Clnqua 
Ports. ^ 



LETTER Vn. 
Deak Abaahav, 

In the correspondence which is passing between as, 
you are perpetually alluding to the foreign secretary ; 
and in answer to the dangers of Ireland, which I am 

eressing upon your notice, you have nothing to nrge 
ut the confidence which you repose in the discretion 
and sound sense of this eentleman.* I can only say, 
that I have listened to him long and often, witn the 
greatest attention ; I have used every exertion in my 
power to take a fair measure of him, and it appears to 
me impossible to hear him upon any arduous topic 
without perceiving that he is eminently deficient in 
those solid and serious aualities upon which, and up- 
on which alone, the conndence of a neat country can 
properly repose. He sweats, and labours, and works 
for sense, and Mr. Ellis seems always to think it is 
coming, but it does not come ; the machine can't draw 
up what is not to be found in the spring ; Providence 
has made him a light, jesting, paragiaph-wrltfaig man, 
and that he will remain to his dying day. When he 
is jocular he is strong, when he is serious he is like 
Samson in a wig ; any ordinary person is a match for 
him ; a sonv, an ironical letter, a burlesque ode, an 
attack in the newspaper upon NieoU's eye, a smart 
speech of twenty minutes, fiiU of gross misrepresenta^ 
tions and clever tums, excellent language, a spirited 
manner, lucky quotation, success in provoktog dull 
men, some half information picked up m Pall Mall in 
the morning ; these are your friend's natural* wea- 
pons ; all these things he can do ; here I allow him to 
be truly great; nay, I will be just, and go still fkr- 
ther, — if he would confine himself to these things, and 
consider the faate and the playful to be the basis of 
his character, he would, for that species of man, be 
universally regarded as a person of a very good under- 
standing ; call him a legislator, a reasoner. and the 
conductor of the afifairs of a great nation, and it seems 
to me as absurd as if a butterfly were to teach bees to 
make honey. That he is an extraordinary writer of 



small poetry, and a diner out of the highest lustre. I 
do most readily admit. After George Selwyn, uid 
perhaps Tickell, there has been no such man for thi« 
half century. The foreign secretary is a gentleman, a 

* The attack upon virtue aad morals in the debate apoa 
Copenhasen it brought Ibrward with irreat oetenution by 
thia gentlemaii's fliends. Bat ia HarlMiuin leas Harlequin 
because he acts woIH I was present: he leaped abont, 
touched facts with his wand, turned yea into no, and no in- 
to yes; it waa a pantomfaie well played, but a pantonine t 
Harloqnin demres higher wages than he did two yntn 
•|0| u lis thofslbre it ftr ssriovs mvtsf 
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iMpeetaUe as vrtU m ui highly agreeable man to pri- 
▼ate life ; but yoa may a« well feed me with decayed 
potatoes as console me for the miseries of Ireland Dy 
the resources of his smse and his discretion. It is 
only the public situation which this gentleman holds 
which entitles me or induces me to say so much 
about him. He is a fly hi amber ; nobody cares about 
the fly ; the only question is, How the devil did it get 



▼ince. 

The friends of the Catholic question are, I observe, 
extremely embarrassed in arguing when they come 
to the loyalty of the Irish Catholics. As for me, I 
•ball go straight forward to my object, and state what 
I have no manner of doubt, firom an intimate know- 
ledge of Ireland, to be the plain truth. Of the great 
Roman Catholic proprietors, and of the Catholic pre- 
lates, there may oe a few. uid but a few, who would 
follow the fortunes of England at all events ; there is 
another set of men who, thoroughly detesting this 
eountry, have too much property and too much char- 
acter to lose, not to wait for some very favourable 
event before they show themselves; but the great 
mass of Catholic population, upon the slightest appear- 
ance of a French force in that country, would rise upon 
you to a man. It is the most mistaken policy to con- 
ceal the plain truth. There is no loyalty among the 
Catholics ; they detest you as their worst oppressors, 
and they will continue to detest you till you remove 
the cause of their hatred. It is in your power in six 
months' time to produce a total revolution of opinions 
among this people ; and in some future letter I will 
■how you that this is clearly the case. At present, 
ace what a dreadful state Ireknd is in. The common 
toast among the low Irish is, the feast of the pauoetr. 
Some allnsion to Bonapaartt, in a play lately acted in 
Dublin, produced thunders of applause from the pit 
and Uie gaUeries ; and a politician should not be inat- 
tentive to the public feelings expressed in theatres. 
Mr. Perceval tninks he has disarmed the Irish ; he 
has no more disarmed the Irish than he has resigned 
a shilling of his own public emoluments. An Irish* 
peasant Ills the barrel of his ran full of tow dipped 
In oil, butters up the lock, buries it in a bog, and al- 
lows the Orange bloodhound to ransack his cottage at 
pleasure. Be just and be kind to the Irish, and yon wUl 
Indeed disarm them ; rescue them Arom the degraded 
servitude in wlidch they are held by an handful of their 
own countrymen, and yon will add four millions of 
brave and affectionate men to your strength. Nightly 
visits, Protestant inspectors, hcenses to posses a pis- 
tol or a knife and fork, the odious vigour of the ewm" 
gtlieal Perceval — acts of Parliament, drawn up by 
some Enslish attorney, to save you from the hatred of 
four milUon people — ^tne guarding yourselves from uni- 
versal disanection by a police ; a confidence in the 
little cunning of Bow Street, when you might rest your 
security upon the eternal basis of the best feelings ; 
this is the meanness and madness to which nations 
are reduced when they lose sight of the first elemenU 
of justice, without which a country can be no more 
secure than it can be healthy without air. I sicken at 
such policy and such men. The fsct is, the ministers 
know nothing about the present state of Ireland ; Mr. 
Perceval sees a few clergymen, Lord Castlereagh a 
liBW general officers, who take care, of course, to re- 
port what is ]^easant rather tiian what is true. As 
for the joyous and lejnd consul, he jokes upon neutral 
flags and feuds, jokes upon Irish rebels, lokes upon 
Borthem, and southern foes, and gives himself no 
trouble upon any subject ; nor is the mediocrity of the 
Idolatrous deputy of the slightest use. Dissolved in 
|rrins, he roads no memorials upon the state of Ireland, 
Estens to no reports, asks no questions, and is the 

' Bovm from whom no tnvsUtr retvma.' 

The danger of an immediate insurrection is now, I 
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haieety* blown over. Yoa bate so strong aa ainiy la 
Ireland, and the Irish are become so much more coi- 
ning from the last insurrection, ihat yon may perhaps 
be tolerably sebure from the efforts which the French 
mav make to throw a body of Uoops into Ireland ? 
ana do you conadet that event to be diflicult and im- 
probable? From Brest Harbour to Cape St. YUieeat, 
you have above three thousand miles of hostile sea- 
coast, and twelve or fourteen harbours quite capable 
of contuning a suffident force for the powerftd inva- 
rion of Ireland. The nearest of these harbours is not 
two days' sail from the southern coast of Ireland, 
with a fair leading wind ; and the farthest not ten. 
Five ships of the line , for so very short a passage, might 
carry five or six thousand troops with cannon and 
ammunition ; and Ireland presents to their attack a 
southern cosst of more than 600 miles, aboundmg in 
deep bays, admirable harbours, and disaffected inhab- 
itants. Your blockading ships may be forced to come 
home for provisions and repairs, or they may be blown 
off in a gale of wind and compelled to bear away for 
their own coast ; — and you will observe, that the very 
same wind which lociu you up in the British Channel, 
when you are got there, is evidently &vourible for 
the invasion of Ireland. And yet tbis is called gov- 
ernment, and the people huzza Mr. Perceval for con- 
tinuing to expose bis country day after day to such 
tremendous perils as these ; cursing the men who 
would have given up a question hi theology to tiave 
saved us Arom such a risk. The British Empire at 
this moment is in the state of a peach-blossom— if the 
wind blows gently from one quarter, it survives, if fu- 
riously from the other, it pierishes. A stiff breeze 
may set hi from the north, the Rochefort squadron 
will be taken, and the minister will be the most holj 
of men ; if it comes from some other point, Ireland is 
gone, we curse ourselves as a set oi'^ monastic' mad- 
men, and call out for the unavailing satisfaction of 
Mr. Perceval's head. Such a state of political exis- 
tence is scarcely credible : it is the action of a mad 
young fool standing upon one foot, and peeping down 
the crater of Mount ^tna, not the conduct of a wise 
and sober people decidmg upon their best and dearest 
interests : ana in the name, the much injured name, of 
Heaven, what is it all for that we expose ourselves to 
these dangers ? Is it that we may sell more muslin I 
Is it that we may acquire more territory f Is it that 
we may strengthen what we have already acquired ? 
No : nothing of all this ; but that one set of Irishmen 
may torture another set of Irishmen — that Sir Phelim 
O'Callagan may conthiue to whip Sir Toby M Tackle, 
his next door neighbour, and continue to ravish his 
Catholic daughters ; and these are the measures which 
the honest and consistent secretary supports ; and Uiis 
is the secretary whose genius in the estimation of 
Brother Abraham, is to extinguish the genuis of Bo- 
naparte. Pompey was killed by a slave, Goliath smit- 
ten by a striplmff, Pyrrhus died by the band of a wo- 
man ; tremble, thou great Gaul, Arom whose head sn 
armed Minerva leaps forth in the hour of danger ; 
tremble, thou scourge of God, a pleasant man is come 
out against thee, and thou shut be laid low by a joker 
of jokes, and he shall talk his pleasant talk against 
thee, and thou shalt be no more ! 

You tell me, in spite of all this parade of sea-coast, 
Bonaparte has neitner ships nor sailors : but this is a 
mistaxe. He has not ships nor sailors to contest the 
empire of the seas with Great BritaiiK but there re- 
mams quite sufficient of the navies of France, Spain. 
Hollana and Denmark* for these short excursions and 
invasions. Do you think, too, that Bonaparte does not 
add to this navy every year ? Do you suppose, with 
all Europe at his feet, that he can find any difficulty 
in obtaining timber, and that money will not procure 
for him any quantity of naval stores he may want? 
The mere machine, the empty ship, he can oviM as 
well, and as quickly, as you can ; and thoi«h he may 
not nnd enough of piactised sailors to man large fitt- 
ing fleets— it is not possible to conceivs that he can 
want sailors for such purposes as I have stated. Hs 
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iiityrew a t tin twpotlc fcaatwh of ibort tweaty 
tboufluid miles of seft-coaft, aod yet you suppose he 
cannot procnte sailon for the in^fuion of ireliuMl. 
BelieTOyif yoa please, that such a fleet met at sea hy 
any nmnber of our ships al all compaiaUe to then in 
pout of foffoe, wonld be immediately taken i let it he 
so ; I oouRt nothing upon their power of resistance, 
only upon their power of escaping «M>bserTed. If 
eaEperience has tantfht as aaylhing, It is the impossi- 
bility of perpetual uockades. The Instanoes are imw- 
merable, durinc the course of this war, wliere whole 
fleeu haTc sailed in and ont of harbour in spite cf 
every vigilance used to prevent it. I shall only men- 
tion those cases where Ireland is concerned. In 
December. 1796, seven ships of the line and ten trans- 
ports reached Bantry Bay ftom Brest, without having 
seen an English ship In their passage. It blewa storm 
when they were off shore, and therefore England still 
oontinnes to be an independent kingdom. You will 
observe that at the very time the French fleet sailed 
out of Brest harbour, Admiral Colpoys was cmisiAg 
off there with a powerAil squadron, and still, from the 
particular eivonmstance of the weather, found it im- 
possible to prevent the French twm commg out. 
I)urlng the time that Admiral Colpoys was cndsmg off 
Brest, Admiral Richery, with six ships of the line, 
passed faim, and got safe into the harbour At the 
Tory moment when the French squadron was lyins in 
Bantry Bav, Lord Bridpoit with his fleet was locked 
np by a foul wind in the Channel, and for several days 
could not stir to the assistance of Ireland. Admiral 
Colpoys, totallToaable to find the French fleet, came 
liome. Lord Bridport. al the change of the wind, 
cruised for them in vam, and they got iafe back to 
Brest, without having seen a single one of these float- 
ing bulwarks, the possession of which we believe will 
enable us with impunity to set justice and common 
sense at deflance. Such is the miserable and precari- 
ous state of an anemocracy, of a people who ]rat their 
trust in hurricanes, and are governed by wind. In 
August, 1798, three forty-gun frigates landed MOO 
men under Humbert, making the pnssage from Ro- 
ehelle to Killala, without seeing any Enclish ship. 
In October of the same year, four French frisates an- 
chored in Killala Bay with 2,000 troops ; and though 
they did not land their troops, they returned to France 
in safety. In the same month a line of battleship, 
eight stout frigates, end a brig, all full of troops and 
stores, reached the coast of Ireland, and were fortu- 
nately, fai sight of land, destroyed, after an obstinate 
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ranks, put to route a select army of 6^000 men, com- 
manded by General Lake, seixed their ordnance, am- 
munition, and stores, advanced 100 miles into a coon- 
try containing an armed force of I60/XX) men, and at 
last surrendered to the viceroy, an experienced gene- 
ral, gimvelj and cautiously aovancing at the head of 
all his chivalry and of an immense army to oppose 
him. You must excuse these details about Ireland, 
but it appears to me to be of all other subjects the 
most important. If we conciliate Ireland, we can do 
nothing amiss ; if we do not, we can do nothing well. 
If Ireland was friendly, we might equally set at defi- 
ance the talents of Bonaparte and the blunders of his 
rival, Mr. Canning ; we could then support the ruinous 
and silly bustle of our uselees expeditions, and the 
almost mcredible ignorance of our commercial orders 
in council. Let the present administration give up but 
this one point, and there is nothing which f would not 
consent to grant them. Mr. Perceval shall have full 
liberty to insult the tomb of Mr. Fox, and to torment 
every emhient dissenter in Great Britain $ Lord Cam- 
den shall have large boxes of phmis ; Mr. Rose re- 
ceive permission to prefix to his name the appellative 
of virtnons ; and to the Viscount Castleieagh* a round 
Mm of ready money shall be well and truly paid into 
his hands. Lastly, what remtma to Mr. George Catt< 



tting, bot that he tides tq» ahd dcnm Ptn Mftll glortens 
upon a white horse, and that they cry out before him, 
< Thus shall it be dooe to the statesman who has wriu 
ten * The Needy Knife-Grinder,' and the German play ? 
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LETTER Vm. 

NoTBoro can be more erroneous than to suppose that 
Ireland is no bigger than the Isle of Wight, or of mors 
consequence than Guernsey or Jersey ; and yet I am 
almost inclined to believe, from the seneralsnpineneso 
which prevails here respecting the dangerous state of 
that country, that such is the rank which it holds 
in our statistical tables. I have been writtaig to you a 
great deal about IreUmd, and perhaps it may be of 
some use to state to you concisely the nature and re- 
sources of the country which has been the subject of 
our long and strange correspondence. There were 
retumed2as I have kiefore observed, to the hearth taZi 
in 1791, 701, 133* houses, which Mr. Newenham shows 
ftom unquestionable docomenu to be nearly SOyOOO 
below the real numl)er of houses in that country. 
There are 27.467 square miles in Ireland,! and more 
than five millions of people. 

By the last survey, it appears that the inhabited 
houses in England and Wales amounted to 1,574,908| 
and the population to 9,343,578, which gives an average 
of 6i to each house, in a country where the density of 
population Is certainly less considerable than hi Ire* 
land. It is commonly supposed that two-fifths of the 
army and navy are Irishx^en, at periods when polite 
cal oisaffection does not avert the Catholics from the 
service. The current value of Irish exports in 1S07 
was 9,314,854/. 17«. Id, ; a sUte of commerce about 
equal to tne commerce of England in the middle of 
the retoi of George II. The tonnage of ships entered 
inward and cleared outward in the trade of Ireland, in 
1807, amounted to 1.567,430 tons. The quantity of 
home spirits exported amounted to 10,284 gallons la 
1796, and to 930,800 gallons in 1804. Of the exports, 
whidi I have stated, provisions amounted to four mil* 
lions, and Vtnen to about four millions and a half. 
There was exported Arom Ireland, upon an averace of 
two years enmng in January, 1804, 591,274 barrels of 
barley, oats and wheat ; and by weight 910.848 cwts. 
of flour, oatmeal, barley, oats and wheat. The amount 
of butter exported in 1804, f^om Ireland, was worth, 
in money, 1,704,6802. sterling. The imporution of 
ale and beer from the immense manufactures now 
carrying on of these articles, was diminished to 8800 
barrels, in the year 1804, from 111,920 barrels, which 
was the average importation per annum, taking ftom 
three years ending in 1792 ; and at present there Is an 
export trade of porter. Ou an average of the three 
years, ending March, 1783, there were imported into 
Ireland, of cotton wool, 3326 cwts. of cotton yanii 
5406 lbs. ; but on an average of three years, ending 
January, 1803, there were imported, of the first artids, 
13,159 cwts., and of the latter, 628,406 lbs. It is Im- 
possible to conceive any manufacture more flourish- 
mg. The export of linen has increased in Ireland ttvm 
17,776,862 yards, the average in 1770, to 43,534,971 
yards, the amount in 1805. The tillage of Ireland has 
more than trebled within the last twenty-one Tears. 
The importation of coals has increased from ftaOfiOO 
tons in 1783, to 417,030 in 1804 ; of tobacco, fWmi 
3,459,861 lbs. in 1783, to 6,6112543 in 1804; often, 
from 1,703,855 lU. in 1783, to $,358,266, in 1804 ; of 
sugar, ftom 143,1 17 cwts. in 1782, to 309/n6, in 1804. 
Ireland now supports a funded debt of above 64 mil* 
lions, and it is computed that more than three millions 
of money are annually remitted to Irish absentees resl- 
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dmt In tbii ooimtiy. In Mr. Foiter's report, of 100 
folio pages, presented to the House of Commons in 
the year 1806, the total expenditure of Ireland is 
stated at 9,760,013/. Ireland has increased about two- 
thirds in its population within twenty-five years, and 
yet, and in about ihe same space of time, its exports 



aence of an immense army, that is always at hand to 
ffoard the most yaluable appanage of our empire from 
joining our most inveterate enemies. Ireland has the 
greatest possible facilities for carrying on commerce 
with the whole of Europe. It contains, witlun a cir- 
cuit of 750 miles, 66 secure harbours, «nd presents a 
western frontier against Great Britain, reachiog from 
the Firth of Clyde north to the Bristol Channel south, 
and Tarying in distance from 30 to 100 miles ; so that 
the subjugation of Ireland would compel us to guard 
with ships and soldiers a new line of coast, certainly 
amounting, with all its sinuosities, to more than TtiO 
miles — an addition of polemics, in our present state of 
hostility with all the world, which must highly gratify 
the Tigorlsts, and Kive them an ample opportunity of 
displaying that fooUsh energy upon which their claims 
to aistinction areifonnded. Such is the country which 
the right reverend the chancellor of the exchequer 
would drive into the arms of France, and for the con- 
ciliation of which we are requested to wait, as if it 
were one of those sinecure places which were given to 
Mr. Perceval snarling at the breast, and which camiot 
be abolished till his decease. 

How sincerely and fervently have I often wished 
that the Emperor of the French had thought as Mr. 
Spencer Perceval does upon the subject of govern- 
ment; that he had entertained doubts and scruples 
upon the propriety of admitting the Protestants to an 
equality of n^hts with the Catholics, and that he had 
left in the middle of his empire these vigorous seeds 
of hatred and disaffection : but the world was never 
yet conquered by a blockhead. One of the very first 
measures we saw him recurring to was the complete 
establishment of religious liberty; if his subjects 
fought and paid as he pleased, he allowed them to be- 
lieve as they pleased ; the moment I saw this, my best 
hopes were lost. I perceived in a moment the kind of 
man we had to do with. I was well aware of the 
miserable ignorance and folly of this country upon the 
subject of toleration ; and ever^r year has been adding 
to the success of that game whicn it was clear he had 
the will and the ability to play against us. 

You say Bonaparte is not in earnest upon the sub- 
ject of religion, and that this is the cause of his tole- 
rant spirit : but is it possible you can intend to give 
us such dreadful and unamiable notions of religion ? — 
Are we to understand that the moment a man is sin- 
cere he is narrow-minded ; that persecution is the child 
of belief; and that a desire to leave all men in the quiet 
and unpunished exercise of their own creed can only 
exist in the mind of an infidel ? Thank God ! I know 
many men whose principles are as firm as they are ex- 
panded, who cling tenaciously to their own modifica- 
tion of the Christian faith, without the slightest dispo- 
sition to force that modification upon other people. — 
If Bonaparte is liberal in subjects of religion because 
he has no religion, is this a reason why we should be 
illiberal because we are Christians ? If he owes this 
excellent quality to a vice, is that any reason why we 
may not owe it to a virtue ? Toleration is a great 
good, and a good to be imitated, let it come from 
whom it will. If a sceptic is tolerant, it only shows 
that he is not foolish in practice as well as erroneous 
in theory. If a religious man is tolerant, it evinces 
that he is religious from thought and inquiry, because 
he exhibits in his conduct one of the most beautiful 
and important consequences of a religious mind, — an 
inviolable charity to all the honest varieties of human 
opinion. 

Lord Sklmouth, and all the anti-Catholic people, lit- 
tle foresee that they will hereafter be the sport of the 
anUquarian ; that tneir prophecies of rubi and destruc- 
tion nom Catholic emancipation will be clapped into 
#1.^ -*-n of lOBM quaint histoiyiiod be natter of 



pleasantry eren to the eedaloiii hoosewtfe end the n- 
ral dean. There is always a copious supply of Loid 
Sidmouths in the woria; nor is there one single 
source of human harainess against which they have 
not uttered the most lugubrious predictions. Turnpike 
roads, navigable canals, inoculation, hops, tobacco, 
the Reformation, the Revolntion-^here are always a 
set of worthy and moderately gifted men, who bawl 
out death and ruin upon every valuable change which 
the varying aspect or human afiairs absolutely and im- 
periously requres. I have often thought that it would 
be extremely useful to make a collection of the ha- 
tred and abuse that all those changes have experi- 
enced, which are now admitted to be marked improve- 
ments in our condition. Such an history mit^t make 
folly a little more modest, and suspicious of its own 
decisions. 

Ireland, you say. since the union, is to be considered 
as a part of the wnole kingdom ; and therefore, how- 
ever Catholics may predominate in that poriicular 
spot, yet, taking the whole empire together, they aie 
to be coiLBidered as a much more insignificant qnuota of 
the population. Consider them in what light yon 
please, as part of the whole, or by themselves, or in 
what manner may be most consentaneous to the devi- 
ces of your holy mind — I say in a very few words, if 
you do not relieve these people from the civil incapaci- 
ties to which they are exposed, you will lose them ; or 
you must employ great strengtn and much treasure in 
watching over them. In the present state of the world, 
you can afibrd to do neither the one nor the other. 
Having stated this, I shall leave you to be ruined, Piiff- 
endorf in hand, ([as Mr. Secretary Canning says,) and 
to lose Ireland, lust as you have found out wnat pro- 
portion the aggrieved jpeople should bear to the raole 
population, before their calamities meet with redress. 
As for your parallel cases, I am no more afraid of de- 
ciding upon them than I am upon their prototype. If 
ever any one heresy should so far spread itself over 
the principality of Wales that the established chnrch 
were left m a minority of one to four ; if you had sub- 
jected these heretics to very severe civil priva- 
tions; if the consequence of such privations were 
an universal state of disaficction among that caseous 
and wrathful people ; and if, at the same time, you 
were at war with all the world, how can you doubt for 
a moment that I would instantly restore them to a 
state of the most complete oivil uberty ? What mat- 
ters it under what name you put the same case ? Com- 
mon sense is not changea by appellations. I have said 
how I would act to Ireland, and I would act so to all 
the world. 

I admit thaU to a certain degree, the ffovemment 
will lose the afiections of the Orangemen oy emanci- 
pating the Catholics ; must less, however, at present 
than three years past. The few people, who have ill- 
treated the whole crew, live in constant terror that the 
oppressed people will rise upon them and carry the 
ship into Brest : — ^they begin to find that it is a very 
tiresome thing to sleep every night with cocked pistou 
under their pillows, and to breakfast, dine, and sup 
with drawn hangers. They suspect that the privilege 
of beating and kicking the rest of the sailors is liard- 
ly worth all this anxiety, and that if the ship does ever 
fall mto the hands of the disaffected, all the cruelties 
which they have experienced will be thoroughly re- 
membered and amply repaid. To a short period of 
disafiection among the Orangemen, I confess I should 
not much object : my love of poetical jostice does 
carry me as far as that : one summer's wlupping, <Hily 
one i the thumb-screw for a short season ; a little 
light easy torturing between Lady-day and Michael- 
mas ; a short specimen of Mr. Perceval's rigour. I 
have malice enough to ask this slight atonement for 
the groans and shrieks of the poor Catholics, unheard 
by any human tribunal, but registered by the angel of 
God against their Protestant and enlightenel oppres- 
sors. 

Besides, if you who count ten so often can count five, 
you must perceive that it is better to have four friends 
and one enemy than four enemies and one friend ; and 
the more violent the hatred of the Onngemen| the 
moceoenelatlMieGOAGUtatlioAof tteCftthoUce. The 
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diiaJfoeticB of the OnmgemflB will be the Irish nlii« 
bow ; wfaoi I see it, I shall be sore that the etonn is 
OTer. 

If those incapacities, from which the Catholics ask 
to be Telieved. were to the mass of them only a mere 
feeling of pride, and if the qaestion were respecting 
the attainment of priTilegee which conl^ be oi impor- 
tance only to the highest of the sect, I should still say, 
that the pride of the mass was Tory naturally woonded 
by the degradation of their saperiors. Indignity to 
Gfeorge Rose woold be felt by the smallest nmnmary 
gentleman in the king's employ; and Mr. John Ban- 
nister conld not be incMerent to any thing which hap- 
pened to Mr. Canning. But the truth is, it is a most 
egregioos mistake to suppose that the Catholics are 
contending merely for the fringes and feathers of their 
chiefs. I will give you a list, in my next letter, of 
those privations which are repnsented to be of no con- 
sequence to any body but Xord Fingal, and some 
twenty or thirty of the principal persons of their sect. 
In the mean tiine, adieu, and be wise. 



LETTER. DC 

Dear Abkabav, 

No Catholic can be chief governor or governor of 
this kinsdom, chancellor or keeper of the great seal, 
lord high-treasurer, chief of any of the courts of Jus- 
tice, chancellor of the excheouer, puisne judge, Judge 
in the admiralty, master of the rolls, secretary of 
state, keeper of the privy seal, vice-treasurer or his 
deputy. teUer or cashier of exchequer, auditor or 
general, governor or custos rotulorum of counties, 
chief governor's secretary, privy councillor, king's 
counsel, serjeant, attorney, 80ucitor.general, master in 
chancery, provost or fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
postmaster-general^, master and lieutenant-general of 
ordnance, commander-in-chief, general on the staiT, 
sheriff, sub*8heriff, mayor, bailiff, recorder, burgess, 
or any other officer in a city, or a corporation. No 
Catholic can be guardian to a Protestant, and no priest 
guardian at all ; no Catholic can be a gamekeepe.r. or 
have for sale, or otherwise, any arms or warlike 
stores ; no Catholic can present to a living, unless he 
chooses to turn Jew in oiaer to obtain that privilege ; 
the pecuniary qualification of Catholic Jurors is made 
higher than that of Protestants, and no relaxation of 
the ancient rigorous code is permitted, unless to those 
who shall take an oath prescribed by 13 & 14 Geo. III. 
Now if this is not picking the plums out of the pudding, 
and leaving the mere batter to the Catholics, I know 
not what it is. If it were merely the privy council, it 
would be (I allow) nothins but a point of honour for 
which the mass of Catholics were contending, the 
honour of being chief mourners or palL>beaiers to the 
country ; but surely no man will contend that every 
barrister may speculate upon the possibility of being 
a puisne judge ; and that every shopkeeper must not 
feel himself injured by his exclnsfon from borough 
offices. 

One of the greatest practical evils which the Catho- 
lics suffer in Ireland, is their exclusion ftom the offi- 
ces of sheriff and deputy sheriff. Nobody who is un- 
acquainted vrith Ireland, can conceive tne obstacles 
wmch this opposes to the fair administration of jus- 
tice. The formation of juries is now entirely in the 
hands of the Protestants ; the lives, liberties, and pro- 
perties of the Catholics in the hands of the Junes ; 
and this is the arrangement for the administration of 
justice in a country where religious prejudices are in- 
flamed to the greatest degree of aumositr ! In this 
eoontry. if a man is a foreigner, if he seUs slippers, 
and sealing wax and artificial floweVB. we are tender 
oi human life, that we take care hali the number of 
persons who are to decide upon his fate should be 
men of similar prejudices ana feelings with himself: 
but a poor Catholic in Ireland may be tried by twelve 
Percevals, and destroyed according to the manner of 
that gehtleman in the name of the Lord, and with all 
the insulting forms of Justice. I do not go the length 
vfsayiBgthaldBlibeiate aad wiUU ii4«ft&M is dme. 



I have no doubt that the Onnee depvtypsherlff thbdca 
it would be a most unpardonahle breach of his duty if 
he did not summon a Trotestant panel. I can easily 
believe that the Protestant panel may conduct them- 
selves very conscientiously m hanging the gentleman 
of the crucifix; but I blame the law which does not 
guard the Catholic against the probable tenour of 
those feelings which must unconsciously influence the 
judgments of mankind. I detest that state of society 
which extends unequal degrees of protection to differ- 
ent creeds and persuasions ; and J cannot describe to 
you the contempt I feel for a man who. calling him- 
self a statesman, defends a system which fiUs the 
heart of every Irishman with treason, and makes his 
aUegianoe prudence, not choice. 

I request to know if the vestry taxes, in Ireland, are 
a mere matter of romantic feeung, which can anect 
only the Earl of Fingal ? In a ntrish where there 
are four thousand Catholics and fifty Protestants, the 
Protestanta may meet together in a vestry meeting, at 
which no Catholic has the right to vote, and tax all 
the lands in the parish 1«. 6d. per acre, or in the pound, 
I forget vHiich, tor the repairs of the church — and how 
has the necessity of these repairs been ascertained 7 
A Protestant plumber has discovered that it wants 
new leading ; a Protestant carpenter is convinced the 
timbers are not sound, and a glazier^ who hates holy 
water, (as an accoucheur hates celibacy because he 
gets noUiing by it,) is employed to put in new sashes. 

The grand juries in Ireland are the great scene of 
jobbing. They have a power of making a county rate 
to a considerable extent for roads, bri^s, and other 
objects of genera] accommodati<»i. < You suffer the 
road to be broui^t through my park, and I will have 
the bridge constructed m a situation where it will 
make a beautiful object to your house. You do my 
job, and I will do yours.' lliese' are the sweet and 
mterestinff subjects which occasionally occupy Mile- 
sian gentlemen while they are attendant upon this 
grand hiquest of iustice. But there is a rel%ion. it 
seems, even hi Jobs ; and it will be highly gratifying 
to Mr. Perceval to learn that no man in Ireland who be- 
lieves in seven sacraments can carry a public road, or 
bridge, one yard out of the direction most beneficial to 
the pubUc, and that nobody can cheat that public who 
does not expound the Scriptures in the purest and 
most orthodox manner. This will give pleasure to 
Mr. Perceval : but. f^om his unfiiimess upon these to- 
pics. I appeal to the justice and proper feelings of Mr. 
Huskisson. I ask him it the human mind can experi- 
ence a more dreadful sensation than to see its own 
jobs refused, and the jobs of another religion perpetu- 
ally succeeding ? I ask him his opinion of a lohless 
faith, of a creed which dooms a man through life to a 
lean and plundezless integrity. He knows that human 
nature cannot and will not bear it ; and if we were to 
paint a political Tartarus, it would be an endless 
series ofsnug expectations and cruel disappointments. 
These are a few of many dreadful inconveniences 
which the Catholics of sll ranks suffer f^om the laws 
by which they are at present oppressed. Besides , look 
at human nature :— what is the history of all profes- 
nons ? Joel is to be brought up to the bar : has Mrs. 
Plymley the sliffhtest doubt of his being chancellor ? 
Do not his two uirivelied aunts live in the certainty of 
seeing him in that situation, and of cutting out with 
their own hands his equity habilimenta ? And I could 
name a certain minister of the Gospel who does not, 
in the bottom of his heart, much differ from these 
opinions. Do you think that the fathers and mothers 
of the holy Catholic Church are not as absurd as Pro- 
testant papas and mammas? The probability I ad- 
mit to be, in each particular case, that the sweet little 
blockhead will in fact never get a brief ;— but I will 
venture to say, there is not a parent ttom the Giant's 
Causeway toBantry Bay who does not conceive that 
his chUd is the unfortunate victim of the exclusion, 
and that nothing short of positive law could prevent 
his own dear pre-enunent Paddy f^om rising to the 
highest honours of the state. So with the army, and 
Parliament; in fact, few are es^oded; but. hi imagi- 
nation, all : yon keep twenty or thirty Catholics out, 
and yen lose the afnGtioiit of foot millioai; and, let 
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IM taU yMf tlMt MCiBt csifeinMliaeM hftT« b/ no 
mMOs tended te dirainith in the minds ef men that 
bepe ef elevatioa beyond their own rank which is so 
con^eniml to oar nature ; ttcm pleading far John Roe 
to taxing John Bull, tVom jesting for Mr. Pitt and 
writing In the Anti-Jacobin, to managing the affairs 
of £uroDe--<hese are leaps which seem to justify the 
fondest dreams of mothers and of aunts. 

I do net say that the disabilities to which the Ca- 
tholics are exposed, amoont to such intolerable gric- 
Tances, that the strength and industry of a nation are 
overwhelmed by ihem : the increasing prosperity of 
Ireland fully demonstrates the contrary But I repeat 
again, what I have often stated in the course of our 
correspondence, that your laws against the Catholics 
are exactly in that state in which you have neither 
the benehts of rigour nor of liberality; every law 
which prevented the Catholics from gaining strength 
and wealth is rep^cd ; every law which can irritate 
remains : if you were determmed to insult the Catho- 
lics, you should have kept them weak ; if you resolved 
. to give them strength, you should have ceased to in- 
sult them : at present your conduct is pure unadulte- 
rated folly. 

I«ord rfawkesbnry says, we heard nothing about the 
Catholics till we bc^an to mitigate the laws against 
th«m ; when we relieved them in part from this op- 
pression tliey began to be disaffected. This is very 
true ; but it proves just what I have said, that you 
have either done too much, or too little ; and as there 
lives not, I hope, upon earth, so depraved a courtier 
that he would load the Catholics with thefar ancient 
chains^ what absurdity it is then not to render their 
dispositions friendly, when you leave their arms and 
legs free ! 

You know, and many Englishmen know, what pass- 
es in China s but nobody knows oi cajres what passes 
in Ireland. At the beguming of the present reign, no 
Catholic could realixe property, or carry on any busi- 
ness; they were absolutely annihilated, and had 
more agency in the country than so many trees. They 
were like Lord Mnlgrave's eloquence, and Lord Cam- 
den's wit ; the legislative bodies did not know of their 
existence. For these twenty-five years last post, the 
Catholics have been engaged in commerce ; within 
that period the commerce of Ireland has doubled : 
there are four Catholics at work for one Protestant, and 
eight Catholics at work for one Episcopalian ; of 
course, the proportion which Catholic wealth bears to 
Protestant wealth is every year altering rapidly iu fa- 
vour of the Catholics. I have ahready told you what their 
furcnases of land were the last year ; since that period 
have been at some pains to find out the actual state 
of the Catholic wealth ; it is impossible, upon such a 
subject, to arrive at complete accuracy ; but I have 
good reason to believe that there are at present two 
thousand Catholics in Ireland, possessing an income 
from 600/. upwards, many of these with incomes of 
one, two, three, and four thousand, and some amount- 



th to perform the operation; tAe bsibasoos 
s af the embassy, who were there in great 
s, no sooner saw the sugeen pfepared to 



in a kM of a|wnleetla H, irikB te ^ 
monung visit in Uis iuwse of an ac^naimi 
confusion was, of course, very great, and i 
were deapnUhed, in a very difeelion, to find a sMoon, 
who, upon his arrival, aedired that hia axeeUency 
must be immediately blooded, and prepared hamtm 
forthwith ' 

servants 

wound the arm of their master wiiE a s£arp shining 
instrument, than they drew their swords, put them- 
selves in an attitude of defence, and swore in pore 
Sclavonic, * tiiat they would murder any man who at^ 
tempted to do him the slightest injury t he had been 
a very good master to them, and they would not desert 
liim in his misfortunes, or suffer iiis blood to be shod 
while he was off his guard, and incapable of defen^sg 
himself.' By good fortune, the secretary arrived about 
tliis period oi the dispuxe, and his exoeUeucy, relieved 
from superfluous blood and perilous affection, was, 
after much difficulty, restored to life. 

There is an argument brought forward with some 
appearance of plausibUity in the House of Commons, 
which certainly merits an answer. You know that 
the Catholics now vote for members of Parliament in 
Ireland, and that they outnumber the Protestante in a 
very great proportion ; if you allow Catholics to sit in 
Parliament, religion will be found to influence votes 
more than property, tiie greater part of the hnndxod 
Irish members who are returned to Parliament wUl be 
Catholics. Add to these the Catholic members wh» 
are returned in England, and you will have a phalanx 
of heretical strength which every minister vnll be 



compelled to respect, and occasionally to conciliate 
by concessions Ukconipatible virith the mteieste of the 
Protestant Church. The fact is, however, tiiat yoa 
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in^ to firtecn and twenty thousand per annum : and 
tlus is the kingdom, and these the Mopie, for whose 
conciliation we are to wait heaven Knows when, and 
Lord Hawltesbury why ! As for me, I never think of 
the situation of Ireland, without feeling the same ne- 
cessity for innnediate interference as Ishoold do if I 
saw blood flowhig from a great artery. 1 rush towards 
it with the instinctive rapidity ef a man desirous of 

Sreventing death, and have no other feeling but that 
1 a few seconds the patient may be no more. 
I 90uld not help snulina in the times of no-popery, 
to witness the loyal indignation of many persons at 
the attempt made by the last ministry to do something 
for the reuef of Irehuid. The general cry in the coun- 
try was, tliat they would not see their beloved mo- 
narch used ill in his old age, and that they woukl 
stand byliim to the last drop of their blood, irespeet 
good feelings, however erroneous be the occasions on 
which they display themselves ; and, therefore, I saw 
in all this as nrach to admire as to blame. It was a 
neeies of affection, however, wldch reminded me very 
loreibly of the attachment displajed by the servante 



are, at this moment subjected to eve^ danger of this 
kind which you can possibly apprehend hereafter. If 
the spiritual intereste of the voters are more poweifnl 
than their temporal intereste, they can biiftl down their 
represcintatives to support any measures &yourable to 
the Catholic religion . and they can change the objecu 
of their choice till tney have found Protestant mem* 
hers (as they easily may do) perfectly ok>edient to 
their wishes. If the superior possesBions of the Pro- 
testants prevent tlm Catnolics trom uniting Cor a com- 
mon pohtical object, then the danger you fear 



exist ; if seal, on the contrary, gete the oetter of acres, 
than the danger at present esiste, ftom the risht oi 
voting already given to the Catholics, and it will not 
be increased by allowhig them to sit in Parliament. 
There are, as nearly as lean recollect, tiiirty seate in 
Ireland lor cities and counties, where the Protestante 
are the most numerous, and where the membeta re- 
turned must of course be Protestants. In the other 
seventy representetions, the wealth of tiie Protestant 
is opposed to the number of tlie Catholics ; and if all 
the seventy members returned were of the Catholic 
persuasion, they must still plot the destruction of our 
religdon in the midst of 688 Protestants. Such terrors 
would disgrace a cook^naid, or a tootlilesa aunt — 
when they fall fVom the lips of bearded and senatorial 
men, they are nauseous, antiperistaltic, and eraetical. 
How can you for a moment doubt of the rapid ef- 
fecte wliich would be produced by the emancipation? 
In the first place, to my certain knowledge, the Catho- 
lics have long since expressed to his majesty's minis- 
ters their perfect readhiess to vtst in kit majuty^tiiaur 
wUk the €on»mUofth€popefQrwWunaU,ifUi ' 



he obtained^ the ttomination of the Catholic preiaqf. 
The Catholic prelacy in Ireland consis of twenty*eix 
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priests i 

expenses of his peculiar worship are, to a substantial 
fanner or mechanic, five shillings per annam ; to a la- 
bourer (where he is not entirely excused) one shilUng 
per annnm ; tliis includes the contribution of the whole 
mmily, and for this the Driest is bound to attend them 
when sick, and to confess tliem when tliey apply to 
liim ; he is also to keep his ctiapel in oroer, to cele- 
brate divini aarrios, and to preach on Sundays and 
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So/, to 6(». ; IB the other parts of Ireland from 60/. to 
00/. per aimani. The best paid Catholic bishops receive 
about 400/. per annum; the others from 300/. to 350/. 
My plan ii very simple ; I would have 300 Catholic 
parishes at 100/. per ann., 300 at 200/. per ann., and 
400 at 300/. per ann. ; this, for the whole thousand 

r Irishes, would amount to 190,000/. To the prelacy 
would allot 20,000/. in unequal proportious, from 
1000/. to 600/. ; and I would appropriate 40,000/ more 
for the support of Catholic schools, and the repairs of 
Catholic churches ; the whole amount of which sums 
is 250,000/., about the expense of three days of one of 
our genuine, good, English, juat and necessary tears. 
The clergy should all receire their salaries at the Bank 
of Ireland, and I would place the whole patronage in 
the hands of the crown. Now, I appeal to any humau 
being, except Spencer Perceval. Esq., of the parish of 
Hampstead, what the disafiection of « clergy would 
amount to, gaping after this graduated bounty of the 
crown, and whether Ignatius Loyola himself, if he 
were a living blockhead instead of a dead saint, could 
withstand the temptation of bouncing from 100/. a 
year in Sligo, to 300/. in Tipperary ? This is the mis- 
erable sum of money for which the merchants, and 
land-owners, and nobility of England are exposing 
themselves to the tremendous peril of losing Ireland. 
The sinecure places of the Roses and the Percevals, 
and the < dear and near relations,' put up to auction at 
thirty years* purchase, would almost amount to the 
money. 

I admit that nothing can be more reasonable than 
to expect that a Catholic priest should starve to death, 
genteelly and pleasantly, for the good of the Protestant 
religion ; but is it equally reasonable to expect that he 
should do so for the Protestant pews, and Protestant 
brick and mortar ? On an Irish Sabbath, the bell of a 
neat parish church often summons to church only the 
parson and an occasionally conforming clerk ; while, 
two hundred yards off, a thousand Catholics are hud- 
clled together m a mi6erablp.hovel, and pelted by all the 
•torms of heaven. Can any thing be more distressing 
than to see a venerable man pouring forth sublime 
truths m tattered breeches, anddepeuding for his food 
upon the little offal he gets from his parishioners ? I 
▼cnerate a human being who starves for his principles, 
let them be what they may ; but starving for any thing 
Ib not at all to the taste of the honourable flagellants ; 
strict principles, and good pay, is the motto of Mr. 
Perceval ; the one he keeps in great measure for the 
faults of his enemies, the other for himself. 

There are parishes in Connaught in which a Protes- 
tant was never settled, nor even seen ; in that pro- 
vince, in Munster, and in parts of Leinster, the entire 
peasantry for sixty miles are Catholics; in these 
tracts, the churches are frequently shut for want of 
a congregation, or opened to an assemblage of from six 
to twenty persons. Of what Protestants there are in 
Ireland, the greatest part are gathered together in 
Ulster, or ihey live in towns. In the country of the 
other three provinces the Catholics see no other re- 
ligion but their own, and are at the least as fifteen 
to one Protestant. In the diocese of Tuam, they 
are sixty to one; in the parish of St. Mullins, dio> 
cese of Leghlin, there are four thousand Catholics 
and one Protestant ; in the town of Grasgenamana, 
in the county of Kilkenny, thye are between four 
and iivo hundred Catholic nouses, and three Protes- 
tant houses. In the parish of Allen, county Kildare, 
there i|i no Protestant, though it is very populous. In 
the parish of Arslein, Queen's county, the proportion 
is one hundred to one. In the whole county of Kilken- 
ny, by Ictual enumeration, it is seventeen to one ; in 
the diocese of Kilmacduagh, province of Connaught, fif- 
ty-two to one, by ditto. These I give you as a few 
specimens of the present state of Ireland ?— and yet 
there are men imprudent and ignorant enough to con- 
tend that such evils require no remedy, and that mild 
family man who dwelleth in Hampsteaa, can find none 
but the cautery and the knife, 

Diane per ignem 
Excoquitur vitiom. 

X caa&ot tociibe the honor and dlsgost which I 
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felt at hearing Mr. i^srceval call on the then mhilstif 
for measures of vigour in Ireland. If I lired at Hamp« 
stead upon stewed meats and claret ; if I walked to 
church every Sunday before eleven young gentlemen 
of my own begetting, with their faces washed, and 
their hair pieasmgly combed; if the Almighty had 
blessed me with every earthly comfort, — ^how awfully 
would I pause before I sent fortli the flame and the 
sword over the cabins of the poor, brave, generous, 
open-hearted peasants of Ireland I How easy it is to 
shed human mood — ^how easy it is to persuade our- 
selves that it is our duty to do so — and that the deci- 
sion has cost us a severe struggle — how much, in all 
ages, have wounds and shrieks and tears been the 
cheap and vulgar resources of the rulers of mankind 
— how difficult and how noble it is to govern in kind- 
ness, und to found an empire upon the everlasting ba- 
sis of justice and afl'ection ! — But what do men call 
vigour ? To let loose hussars and to bring up artille- 
ry, to govern with lighted matches, and to cut, and 
push, and prime — I call this, not vigour, but the sloth 
of cruelty and ignorance. The vigour I love consists 
in finding out wherein subjects are aggrieved, in re- 
lieving them, in studying the temper and genius of a 
people, in consulting their prejudices, in selecting 
proper persons to lead and manage them, in the labo- 
rious, watchful, and difficult task of increasing public 
happiness by allaying each particular discontent. In 
this way Hochc pacified La Vendue— and m this way 
only will Ireland ever be subdued. But this, in the 
eyes of Mr. Perceval, is imbecility and meanness i 
houses are not broken open — ^women are not insulted 
— the people seem aU to be happy ; they are not rode 
oyer by horses, and cut by whips. Do you call this 
vigonrl— Is this government? 



LETTER X. AND LAST. 

You must observe that all I have said of the effects 
which will be produced by giving salaries to the 
Catholic clergy only proceeds upon the supposition 
that the emancipation of the laity is effected :—with« 
out that, I am sure there is not a clergyman in Ireland 
who would receive a shilling from government; he 
could uot do so, without an entire loss of credit among 
the members of bis own persuasion. 
What you say of the moderation of the Irish Protestant 
clergy m coUectmg tithes, is, I believe, strictly true- 
Instead of collecting what the law enables them to 
collect. I believe they seldom or ever collect more 
than two-thirds ; and i entirely agree with you, that 
the abolition of agistment tithe in Ireland by a vote of 
the Irish House of Commons, and without any remune* 
ration to the church, was a most scandalous and jaco* 
binical measure. I do not blame the Irish clergy ; but 
I submit to your common sense, if it is possible to ex- 
plain to an Irish peasant upon what pnnciple of just- 
ice, or common sense, he is to pay every tenth potato 
in his little garden to a clergyman m whose religion 
nobody believes for twenty miles around hiBi^and who 
has nothing to preach to but bare walls. It is true, if 
the tithes are bought up, the cottager must pay more 
rent to his landlord ; but the same thing, done in the 
shape of rent, is less odious than when it is done in 
the shape of tithe ; I do not want to take a shilling out 
of the pockets of the clergy, but to leave the substance 
of things, and to change their names. I cannot see 
the slightest reason why the Irish labourer is to be re- 
lieved from the real onus, or fVom any thing else but 
the name of tithe. At present, he rents only nine- 
tenths d[ the produce of the land, which is all that be- 
longs to the owner ; this he has at the market price s 
if the land-owner purchase the other tenth of the 
church, of course he has a right to make a correspond- 
ent advance upon his tenant. 

I very much doubt, if you were to lay open all civil 
offices to the Catholics and to grant salaries to their 
clergy, in the manner I have stated, if the Catholic 
laity would give themselves much trouble about tho 
advance of their church ; for they would pay the samtf 
tithes undet ode system tkuit they d0 uider uiDthisr^-^ 
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If yon were to bi^ng the Catholics into the daylight of 
the world, to the high situations of the army, the na- 

2, and ^e bar^-aumbers of them wduld come over to 
e established church, and do as other people do ; — 
instead of that you set a maris of infamy upon them, 
rouse every passion of our nature in favour of their 
ereed, and then wonder that men are blind to the fol- 
lies of the Catholic religion. There are hardly any 
instaaces of old and rich families among the Protest- 
ant dissenters ; when a man Iceeps a coach, and lives 
in good company, he comes to church, and gets asham- 
ed of the meeting-house; if this is not the case with 
the father, it is almost always the case with the sou. 
These things would never be so, if the dissenters were 
in practice as much excluded from all the concerns of 
civil life, as the Catholics are. If a rich young Cath- 
olic were in Parliament, he would belong to White's 
and to Brookes's, would keep race-horses, would walk 
up and down Pall Mall, be exonerated of his ready 
money and his constitution, become hs totally devoid 
of morality, honesty, knowledge, and civility, as Pro- 
testant loungers in Pall Mall, aud return home with a 
supreme contempt for Father O'Leary and Father 0'- 
■ CaJlaghan. I am astonished at the madness of the 
Catholic clergy, in not perceiving that Catholic cman- 
cipation is Catholic inndeiity ; that to entangle their 
people in the intrigues of a Protestant Parliament, and 
a Protestant court, is to insure the loss of every man 
of fashion and consequence in their community. The 
true receipt for preserving their religion is Mr. Perce- 
val's receipt for destroying it ; it is to deprive every 
rich Catholic of all the objects of secular ambition, to 
separate him from the Protestant, and to shut him up 
in his castle, with priests and relics. 

We are told-, in answer to all our arguments, that 
this is not a fit period, — that a period of universal war 
is not the proper time for dangerous innovations in the 
constitution ; this is as much as to say, that the worst 
time for making friends is the period when you have 
made many enemies ; that it is the greatest of all er- 
rors to stop when you are breathless, and to lie down 
when you are fatigued Of one thing I am quite cer- 
tain : if the safety of Europe is once completely restor- 
ed, the Catholics may forever bid adieu to the slightest 
probability of ejecting their object. Such men as 
hang about a court not only are deaf to the suggestions 
of mere justice^ but they despise justice; they detest 
the word right ; the only word which rouses them is 
peril ; where tWey can oppress with impunity, they op- 
press for ever, and call it loyalty and wisdom. 

I am so far from conceiving the legitimate strength 
of the crown would be diminished by these abolitions 
of civil incapncities in consequence of religious opi- 
nions, that my only objection to the increase i>f reli- 
gious freedom is, tnat it would operate as a diminution 
of political freedom ; the power of the crown is so 
overbearing at this period, that almost the only steady 
opposers of its fatal influence are men disgusted by 
rehgious intolerance. Our establishments are so en- 
ormous, and so utterly disproportioned to our popula- 
tion, that every second or third man you meet in so- 
ciety gains^something from the public ; my brother 
the commissioner — my nephew the police justice — 
purveyorof small beer to trie army in Ireland — clerk 
of the mouth — ^yeoman to the left hand — these are the 
obstacles which common sense and justice have now 
to overcome. Add to this, that the icing, old and in- 
firm, excites a principle of very amiable generosity in 
his favour ; that he has led a good, moral, and rcli- 

S'ous life, equally removed from profligacy and metho- 
stical hypocrisy ; that he has been a good husband, 
a good fattier, and a good master; that he dresses 
plain, loves huntin^r and farming, hates the French, 
and is, in all opinions and habits, quite English : — 
these Cbelings are heightened by the present situation 
of the world, and the yet unexploded clamour of 
Jacobinism. In short, from the various sources of in- 
terest, personal regard, and national taste, such a 
tempest of loyalty has set in upon the people, that 
the 47th proposition in Euclid might now be voted 
down with as much ease as any proposition in politics ; 
and. therefore, if Lord Hawkesbury hates the abstract 
ttam of science as much as he hates ccmcrete troth 



I in hnman affairs, now is his time for getting rid ofthf 
I multiplication table, and pasidag a vole of ceBwH 
upon the pretensions of the hyp<UhenuM, Such is tht 
history of English parties at this moment ; you cannot 
seriously sgppose tnat the people care for soch mea it 
Lord Hawkesbury, Mr. Canmng, and Mr. Perceval, 
on their own account ; you cannot really believe then 
to be so degraded as to look to their safety tnm i 
man who proposes to subdue Europe by keeping it 
without Jesuit's bark. The people, at present, have 
one passion, and but one — 

A Jove principium, Jovis omnia plena. 

They care no more for the ministers I have meotionfid, 
than they do for those sturdy royalists who, for 9QL 
per annum, stand behind his msiesty's carnage, 
arrayed in scarlet and in gold. If the present miais* 
ters opposed the court instead of flattering it, thsy 
woula not command twenty votes. 

Do not imagme, by these observations, that I an 
iiot loyal ; without jomin? in the common cant of tlie 
best of kings, I respect the king most sincerely ass 
good man. His religion is better than the religion of 
Mr. Perceval, his old morality very superior to the 
old morality of Mr. Canning, and I am quite certaia 
he has a safer understanding than both of thejn pot 
together. Loyalty, within the bounds of reason aad 
tnoderatioD, is one' of the great instraments of English 
happiness ; but the love of the king may easily be* 
come more strong than the love of uie kmgdom, and 
we may lose sight of the public welfare in our exa^ 
gerateu admiration of him who is appointed to reign 
only for its promotion aud support. I detest Jacobm* 
ism ; aud if I am doomed to be a slave at all, I woukl 
rather be the slave of a king than a cobbler. God 
save the king, yon say, warms your heart like the 
sound of a trumpet, i cannot make use of so violent 
a metaphor ; but I am delighted to hear it, when it is 
the cry of genuine affection ; I am delighted, to hear 
it, when they hail not only the individual man, bat the 
outward and living sign of all English blessngs. 
These are noble feelings, and the heart of every good 
man must go with them ; but God save the kingpin 
these times, too otlen means God save my pension 
and my place, God give my sisters an allowance oat 
of the privy purse — make me clerk of the inais, let 
me survey the meltings, let me live upon the fhiiU of 
other men's industry, and fatten upon the plunder of 
the public. 

What is it possible to say to such a man as the ffen« 
tleman of Hampstead, who really believes it feasible 
to convert the four million Irish Catholics to the Pro- 
testant religion^ and considers this as the best remedy 
for the disturbed state of Ireland? It is n6t possible 
to answer such a man with arguments ; we must come 
out against him with beads, and a cowl, and posh him 
mto an hernvitage. It is really such trash, that it is 
an abuse of the privilege of reasoning to reply to fL 
Such a project is well worthy the statesman who 
would bring the French to reason by keeping tbem 
without rhubarb, and exhibit to manluod the awfial 
spectacle of a nation deprived of neutral salts. Iliia 
is not the dream of a wild apothecary indolglBg in his 
own opium ; this is not the distempered nacy of a 
pounder of drugs, delirious ttom smallness of profits; 
but it is the sober, deliberate, and systematic scheme 
of a man to whom the public safety is entrusted, and 
whose appointment is considered by many as a mas- 
terpiece of political sagacity. What a subline 
thought, that no purge can now be taken between the 
Weser and the Garonne ; that the bustling pestlf! is 
still, the canorous mortar mute, and the bowels of 
mankmd locked up for fourteen degrees of lAitude! 
When, I should be curioi^s to know, were all the 
powers of crudity and flatulence fully explained to his 
majesty's ministers ? At what period was this great 

J'lan of conquest and constipation fuUy developed f 
n whose mind viras the idea of destroying the price, 
and the plasters of France first engendered ? Withoat 
castor ou they might, for some months, to be sue, 
have carried on a lingering war ; but can they do 
without bark? Will toe people live under a gowji- 
ment where aatiAOAlal powden cannot be pncvM 
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Will they bear the lo«a of mercury? < There's the 
mb.' I^epend upon it, the absence of the materia 
medica will soon bring them to their senses, and the 
cry of Smtrbon and bohu burst forth from the Baltic 
to the Mediterranean. 

You ask me for any precedent in our history where 
the oath of supremacy has been dispensed with. It 
was dispensed with to the Catholics ot Canada, in 1774. 
They are only required to talce a simple oath of nlle- 
f lance. The same, I believe, was the case in Corsica. 
The reason of such exemption was obvious ; you could 
not possibly have retained either of these countries 
without it. And what did it signify, whether jou 
retained them or not ? In cases where you might 
have been foolish without peril, you were wise; 
when nonsense and bigotry threaten you with de- 
struction, it is impossible to bring you baclc to the 
alphabet of justice and common sense ; if men are to 
be fooLc, I would rather they were fools in little mat- 
ters that in great ; dulness turned up with temerity, is 
« livery all the worse for the facings ; and the most 
tremendous of all tiiinga is the magnanimity of a 
dunce. . 

It is net by any means necessary, as you contend, to 
lepeal the Test Act if you give relief to the Catholic ; 
what the Catholics ask for is to be put on a footing 
with the Protestant dissenters, which would be done 
by repealing that part of the law which compels them 
to take the oath of supremacy and to make the decla- 
tion agaiast transubstantiation ; they would then come 
into Parliament as all other dissenters are allowed to 
do, and the penal laws to which they were exposed for 
taidnff office would be suspended every year, as they 
have been for this half century past towards Protest- 
ant dissenters. ' Perhaps, after all, this is the best 
method, — to continue the persecuting law, and to sus- 
pend it every year^ — a method which, while it eifect- 
ually destroys the nersecution itself, leaves to the 
great mass of maakmd the exquisite gratification of 
•upposing that they are enjoying some advantage from 
which a particular class of their fellow creatures are 
excluded. We manage the Corporation and Test Acts 
at present much in the same manner as if we were to 

Knuade parish boys, who had been in the habit of 
ating an ass, to spare the animal, and beat the skin 
of an ass stuffed with straw ; this would preserve the 
semblance of tormenting without the reality, and keep 
boy and beast in good humour. 

How can you imagine that a provision for the Catho- 
lic clergy affects the fifth article of the Union ? Sure- 
ly I am preserving the Protestant church in Ireland, 
if I i^t It in a better condition than that in which it 
now IS. A tithe proctor in Ireland collects his tithes 
with a blimderbuss, and carries bis tenth hay-cock by 
storm, sword in hand; to give him equal value in a 
more pacific shape, cannot. I should imagine, be con- 
sidered as injurious to the church of Ireland ; and what 
right has that church to t;omplain, if Parliament 
chooses to fix upon the empire the burthen of support- 
ing a double ecclesiastical establishment ? Are the 
revenues of the Irish Protestant clergy m the slightest 
depree iniured by such a provision ? On the.conirary, 
is It possible to confer a more serious benefit upon that 
church, than by quieting and contenting those who are 
at work for its destruction? 

It is imposdble to think of the affairs of Ireland with- 
out being forcibly struck with the parallel of Hungary. 
Of her seven millions of inhabitants, one-half were Pro- 
testants, Calvinists, and Lutherans, many of the Greek 
Church, and many Jews ; such was the state of their 
relvgious dissensions, that Afabomet bad often been 
called in to the aid of Calvin, and the cresent often 
glittered on the walls of Buda and of Presbur^. At 
last in 1791, during the most violent crisis of disturb- 
ance, a diet was called, and by a great majority of 
voices a decree was passed, which secured to all the 
eontendlng sects the fullest and freest exercise of reli- 

gouj worship and education ; ordained (let it be heard 
Hampstead) that churches and chapels should be 
trected for all on the most perfectly equal terms, that 
the Protestants of both contessions should depend upon 
their spiritual superiors alone, liberated them from 
sweaiiBf by the usual oath, < the holy Virgin Mary, 



the saints and chosen of God ;' and then the decree 
adds. < ptiblie offitesana honourt, high or lowy great cr 
tmallf 9hall be given to natural bom Uungariane who de- 
serve well of their country, and posuse the other qualifi- 
cationSf let their religion be what it may.* Such was a 
line of policy pursued in a diet consisting cf four hun- 
dred members, in a state whose form of government 
approaches nearer to our own than any other, having 
a Roman Catholic establishment of gteat wealth and 
power, and under the influence of one of the most bigo- 
ted Catholic courts of Europe. This measure has now 
the experience of eighteen years in its favour ; -it has 
undergone a trial of fourteen years of revolution, such 
as the world never witnessed, and more than equal to 
a century less convulsed. What have been its effects 7 
When the French advanced like a torrent within a few 
days' march of Vienna, the Hungarians rose in a mass ; 
they formed what they called the sacred insurrection, 
to defend their sovereign, their rights and liberties, 
now common ta all ; and the apprehension of their ap- 

S roach dictated to the reluctant Bonaparte the imme- 
iate signature of the treaty of Leoben : the Romish 
hierarchy of Hungary exists in all its former splendour 
and opulence ; never has the slightest attempt beea 
made to diminish it ; and those revolutionary princi- 

Elcs. to which so lar^e a portion of civilized Kuropa 
asoeen sacrificed, have here failed in making tha 
smallest successful inroad. 

The whole history of this proceeding of the Hun- 
garian diet is so extraordinary, and such an admirable* 
comment upon the Protesiantism of Mr. Spencer Per- 
ceval, that I must compel you to read a few short 
Itself: 



extracts from the law 



<The Protestants of 



both confessions shall, in religious matters, depend 
upon their own spiritual superiors alone. The Pro* 
testants may likewise sustain their trivial and gram- 
mar schools. The church dues which the Protestanta 
have hitherto paid to the Catholic parish priests, 
schoolmasters, or other such officers, either in money, 
productions, or labour, shall in future entirely cease, 
and after three months from the publishing of this 
law, be no more any where demanded. In the building 
or repairing of churches, parsonage-houses and 
schools, the Protestants are not obliged to assist the 
Catholics with labour, nor the Catholics the Protest- 
ants. The pious foundations and donations of tha 
Protestants which already exist, or which in futuie 
may be made for their churches, ministers, schools, 
ana students, hospitals, orphan-houses, and poor, can- 
not be taken from them under any pretext, nor yet 
the care of them ; but rather the unimpeded adminis- 
tration of them shall be entnisted to those from 
among them to whom it belongs, and those founda- 
tions which may have been taken from them under 
the last government, shall be returned to them without 
delay ; all affairs of the marriage of Protestants are 
left to their own consistories ; ^1 landlords and mas- 
ters of families, under the penalty of public prosecu- 
tion, are ordered not to prevent their subjects and 
servants, whether they be Catholic or Protestant, from 
the observance of the festivals and ceremonies of their 
religion,' &c. &c. &c. — By what strange chances are 
mankind influenced.' A little Catholic barrister of 
Vienna might have raised the cry of no Proteetantiwtj 
and Hungary would have panted for the arrival of a 
French army as much as Ireland docs at this mo- 
ment ; arms would have been searched for ; Lutheran 
and Calvinist houses entered in the dead of the night ; 
and the strength of Austria exhausted in guarding a 
country from which, under the present liberal system, 
she may expect, in a moment of danger the moat 
powerful aid; and let it be remembered, that this 
memorable example of political wisdom took place at 
a period when i^nany great monarchies were yet un- 
conquered in Europe; in a country where the two 
religious parties were equal in number ; and where it 
is impossible to suppose indifi'erence in the party 
which relinquisfaM its exclusive privileges. Under 
all these circumstances, the measure was carried in 
the Hungarian diet by a majority of 280 to 130. In a 
few weeks we shall see every concession denied to the 
Catholics by a much larger majority of Protestants, at 
a moment when every other power is subjugated bat 
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oiinolT«8, and in a country ^ere the oppressed are 
four times as numerous as their oppressors. So much 
for the wisdom of our ancestors — ^so much for the 
nineteenth century— €o much for the superiority of the 
English over all other nations of the coutinent. 

Are you not sensible, let me ask you, of the absurdi- 
ty of trusting the lowest Catholics with ofiices corres- 
pondent to their situation in life, aud of denying such 
priviiege to the higher ? A Catholic may serve in the 
militia, but a Catholic cannot come into Parliameat ; 
in the latter case you suspect combination, aud in the 
former case you suspect no combination ; yoii deliber- 
ately arm ten or twenty thousand of the lowest of the 
Catholic people; — and the moraeut you come to a 
class of men whose education, honour, and talents, 
seem to render all mischief less probable, then you see 
the danger of employing a Catholic, and cling to your 
investigating tests and disabling laws. If you tell me 
you have enough of members ol Parliament, and not 
enough of militia, without the Catholics. I beg leave 
to remind you, that by employing the pnysicai force 
of any sect, at the same time when you leave them in 
& state of utter disati'ectiou, you are not adding 
<itrength to your armies, but weakness and ruin : — it 
you want the vigour of their common people, you must 
not disgrace; their nqbility, aud msult their priest- 
hood. 

I thought that the terror of the pope had been con- 
fined to the limits of the nursery, and merely employ- 
ed as a means/o induce yomig master to enter into his 
;small clothes with greater speed, and to eat his break- 
fast with greater attention to decorum. For these 
parnoses, the name of the pope is admirable ; but why 
push it beyond 2 Why not leave to Lord Hawkesbu- 
ry all farther enumera tion of the pope's powers ? For 
& whole century, you have been exposed to the enmity 
of France, and your succession was disputed in two 
rebellions ; what could the pope do at the period when 
there was a serious struggle, whether England should 
be Protestant or Catholic, and when the issue was 
completely doubtful 7 Could the pope induce the Irish 
to rise in f 715 ? Could he induce them to rise in 1 745 ? 
You had no Catholic enemy when half this island was 
in arms ; and what did the pope attempt inthe last re- 
bellion in Ireland ? But if ne had as much power over 
the minds of the Irish as Mr. Wilberforce has over 
the mind of a young Methodist, converted the preced- 
ing quarter, is this a reason why we are to disgust 
men, who may be acted upon in such a manner by a 
foreign jiower? or is it not an additional reason why 
-He should raise up every barrier of afiection andkmci- 
ness against the mischief of loreign influence 7 But 
the true answer is, the mischief does not exist. Gog 
and Mag^g have produced as much hifluence upon hu- 
man affairs, as the pope has done for this half century 
past ; and by spoiling him of his possessions, and de- 
grading him in the eyes of all Europe, Bonaparte has 
not taken quite the proper method of mcreasing his 
influence. 

But why not a Catholic king, as well as a Catholic 
nember of Parliament, or of the cabinet? — Because it 
is probable that the one would be mischievous, and 
the other not. A Catholic king might struggle against 
the Protestantism of the country, and if the struggle 
was not successful, it would at least be dangerous ; 
but the efforts of any other Catholic would be quite in. 
significant, and his hope of success so small, that it is 
quite Improbable the effort would ever be made ; my 
mrgument is, that in so Protestant a country as Great 
Britain, the character of her Parliaments and her cab. 
inet could not be changed by the few Catholics who 
would ever find their way to the one or the other. 
Bat the power of the crown \h immeasurably greater 
than the power which the Catholics could -obtain from 
tny other species of authority in the state ; and it 
does not follow, because the lesser degree of power is 
ianocciit j that the greater should be so too. As for 
tbs stress yon lay upon the danscr of a Catholic chan- 
oeUor, I have not the least hesitation in saying, that 
bis appointment would not do a ten-thousandth part 



very necessary that a chancellor should be of the xe* 
ligion of the Church of England, how many chancel 
lors you have bad within the last century who have 
been bred up in the Presbyterian religion ?— And 
again, how many you have had who notoriously have 
been without any religion at all ? 

Why are you to suppose that eligibility and election 
are the same thing, and that all the cabinet viU be 
Catholics, whenever all the cabinet may be Catholics ? 
You have a right, you say, to suppose an extreme 
case, and to argue upon it — so have I : and I will sup- 
pose that the hundred Irish members will one day 
come down in a body, and pass a law compelling the 
king to reside in Dublin. I will suppose that the 
Scotch members, by a similar stratagem, will lay Eng- 
land under a largo contribution of meal and sulphur; 
no measure is without objection, if you sweep the 
whole horizon for danger ; it is not sufficient to tell 
me of what may happen, but yon must show me a ra- 
tional probability that it' will happen : after all, I 
might, contrary to my real opinion, admit all your 
dangers to exist ; it is enough for me to contend that 
all other dangers Haken together are not equal to the 
danger of losing Ireland from disaffection and inva- 
sion. 

I am astonished to see you, and many good and 
well-meaning clergymen beside you, painting the Cath- 
olics in such detestable colours; two- thirds, at least, 
of Europe are Catholics,— they are Christians, though 
mistaken Christians ; how can I possibly admit that 
any sect of Chrisliuns, and above all, that the oldest 
and most numerous sect of Christians, are incapable of 
fulfilling the duties and relations of life ; though I do 
differ from them in many particulars,' God forbid I 
shoiud give such a handle to infidelity, and .subscribe 
to such blasphemy against our common religion ! 

Do you think mankmd never change their opinions 
without formally expressing and confessing that 
change ? When you quote the decisions of ancient 
Catholic; councils, are you prepared to defend all the 
decrees of English convocations aud universities since 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth ? I could soun make you 
sick of your uncandid industry against the Catholics, 
and bring you to allow that it is better to forget 
times past, and to judge and be judged by present 
opinions and present practice. 

I must beg to be excused from explaining and re> 
futing all the mistakes about the Catholics m^e by 
my Lord Redesdale ; and I must do that nobleman the 
justice to say, that he has been treated with great dis- 
respect. Could any thing be more indecent than to 
make it a morning lounge in Dublin to call upon his 
lordship, and to cram him with Arabian-night stories 
about the Catholics ? Is this proper behaviour to the 
representative of majesty, the child of Themis, and 
the keej>er of the conscience in West Britain ?— Who- 
ever reads the Iptters of the Catholic bishops, in the 
appendix to Sir John Hippe^ly's very sensible book, 
Will see to what an excess this practice must have been 
carried with the pleasing and Protestant nobleman 
whose name I have mentioned, and from thence I wish 
you to receive your answer about excommunication, 
and all the trash which is talked against the Catho- 
lics. 

A sort of notion has, bv ^ome Ineans or another, 
crept into the world, that difi'erence of religion would 
render men unfit to perform together the ofiices of 
common and civil life ; that Brother Wood and Bro- 
ther Grose could not travel together the same circuit 
if they differed in creed, nor Cockell and Mingav be 
engaged in the same cause if Cockell was a cSitnolic 
and Mingay a Muggletonian. It is supposed that Hus- 
kisson and Sir Harry Englefield would squabble behind 
the speaker's chair about the Coimcil of Lateran, and 
many a tunipike bill miscarry by the sarcastical con* 
trovcrsies ot Mr. Hawkins Brown and Sir John Tliock- 
morton upon the real presence. I wish I could see 
some of these symptoms of earnestness upon the subject 
of religion ; but it really seems to me^ toat in the pre* 
sent stale of society, men no more tbmk about inquir- 
ing concerning each other's faith than they do con- 
cerning the colour of each other's skins. Tneremsy 
have been times in England when the qoaxter i — ' — 
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wooM hax9 been disturbed by the theological polem- 
ics ; but now, aAer a Catholic justice had once been 
seen on the bench, and it had been clearly ascertain- 
ed that he spoke £ngli8h| had no tail, only a single 
TOW of teeth, and that he^loved port-wine, — after all 
the scandalous and infamous reports of his physical 
confirmation had been clearly proved to be false, 
— ^he would be reckoned a jolly fellow, and very supe- 
rior m flavour to a sly Presbyterian. Nothing, in fact, 
can be more uncandid and unphilosophical* than to say 
th«t a man has a tail, because you cannot agree with 
him upon religious subjects ; it appears to be ludi- 
crous, but I am convinced it has done infinite mischief 
to the Catholics, and made a very serious impression 
upon the minds of many gentlemen of large landed 



In talking of the impossibility of Catholics and Pro- 
testants living together under the same government, 
do you forget the cantons of Switzerland ? You might 
have see:i ihere a Protestant congregation going into 
a church which had just been quitted by a Catholic 
congrt cation ; and I will venture to say that the Swiss 
Cainoiics were more bigoted to their religion than 
any people in the whole world. Did the kings of 
Prussia ever refuse to employ a Catholic ? Would 
Frederick the Great have rejected an able man on this 
account? We have seen Prince Czartorinski, a Cath- 
olic sectretary of state in Russia; in former times, 
a Greek patnarch and an apostolic vicar acted toge- 
ther in the most perfect harmony in Venice ; and we 
have seen the Emperor of Germany in modern times 
entrustins the care of his person and the command of 
his guard to a Protestant prince, Ferdinand of Wir- 
tem^rg. But what are all these things to Mr. Perce- 
val ? He has looked at human nature from the top of 
Hanipstead Hill, and has not a thought beyond the 
little sphere of his own vision. * The snail,' say the 
Hindoos, * sees nothing bat its own shell, and tninks 
it the grandest palace m the universe.' 

I now take a final leave of this subject of Ireland : 
the only difficulty in discussing it is a want of re- 
sistance, a want of something difficult to unravel, and 
something dark to illumine ; to agitate such- a ques- 
tion is to beat the air with a club, and cut down gnats 
with a scimitar ; it is a prostitution of industry, and a 
waste nf strength. If a man says I have a good place, 
and I do not choose to lose it, this mode of arguing 
upon the Catholic question I can well understand ; but 
that any human bemg w th an understanding two de- 
grees elevated above that of an Anabaptist preacher, 
should conscientiously contend for the expediency and 
propriety of leaving the Irish Catholics m their pre- 
sent state, and of subjecting us to such tremenoous 

{)eril in the present condition of the world, it is utter- 
y out of my power to conceive. Such a measure as 
the Catholic question is entirely beyond the com- 
mon game of politics ; it is a measure in which all 
parties ought to acquiesce, in order to preserve the 
place where and the stake for which they play. If 
Ireland is gone, where are -jobs? where are rever- 
sions ? where is my brother, Lord Arden ? where are 
my dear and near relations ? The game is up, and 
the speaker of the House of Commons will be sent as 
B present to the menagerie at Paris. We talk of wait- 
ing from particular considerations, as if centuries of 
jov and prosperity were before us; in the next ten 
years our fate must be decided; we shall know, long 
oefore that period, whether we can bear up against 
the miseries by which we are threatened, or not ; and 
i yet, in the very midst of our crisis, we are enjoinetl to 
r abstain from the most certain means of uicreasing our 
I strength, and advifr-ed to wait for the remedy till the 
disease is removed by dep.th or health. And now, in- 
stead of the plain and manly policy of increasing una. 

* yide Lord Bacoa, Locke, osd Ducartss. 



nimlty at hbme, by equalizhig rights and privfieges, 
what is the ignorant, arrogant, and wicked system 
which has been pursued ? Such a career of madness 
and of folly was, I believe, never run in so short a 
period. Ttie vigour of the ministry is like the vigour 
of a grave digger, — the tomb becomes more ready and 
more wide for every eflbrt which they make. There 
is nothing which it is worth while either to take or to 
i;etain. and a constant train of ruinous expeditions has 
been kept up. Kvery Knglishman felt proud of the 
integrity of his country ; the character ot the countfy 
is lost tor ever. It is of the utmost consequence to a 
commercial people at war with the greatest part of 
Europe, that there should be a free entry of neutrals 
into the enemy's ports ; the neutrals who carried oar 
maoufactures we have not only excluded, but we have 
compellec them to declare war against us. It was 
our irterest to make a good peace, or convince our 
own people that it could not be obtained i we have 
not made a peace, and we have convinced the people 
of nothing but of the arrogance of the foreign secre- 
tary ; and all this has taken place in the short space 
of a year, because a King's Bench barrister and a 
writer of epigrams, turned into ministers of state, 
were determuied to show country gentlemen that the 
late administration had no vigour. In the mean time 
commerce stands still, manufactures perish, Ireland 
is more and more irritated, India is threatened. fVesh 
taxes are uccnmulated upon the wretched people, the 
war is carried on without it being possiihle to conceive 
any one single object which a rational being can pro« 
pose to himself by its continuation ; and in the midst 
of this unparalleled insanity, we are told that the con« 
linent is to be reconquered by the want of rhubarb 
and plumbs.* A better spirit than exists in the Kng. 
lish people never existed in any people in the world ; 
it has been misdirected, and squandered upon party 
purposes in the most degrading and scandalous man* 
ner; they have been led to believe that they were 
benefiting the commerce of England by destroying the 
commerce of America, that they were defendms their 
sovereign by perpetuating the bigoted oppression of 
their fellow-subject ; their rulers and their guides have 
told Ihcm that they would equal the vigour of France 
by' equalling her atrocity ; and they have gone un 
wasting that opulence, patience, and courage, which, 
if husbanded by prudent and moderate counsels, might 
have proved tne salvation of mankind. The same 
policy of turning the good qualities of Englishmen to 
their own destruction, which made Mr.Pitt onrnipo- 
teut, continues his power to those who resemble him 
only in his vices ; advantage is tal<en of the loyalty of 
Englishmen, to make them meanly submissive ; tneir 
piety is turned into persecution, their coursge into 
useless and obstinate contenticn ; they are plundered 
because they are ready to pay, and soothed into 
asinine stupidity because they are fuU of virtuous 
patience. If England mvst pensh at last, so let it be ; 
that event is in the hands of God ; we must dry up 
our tears and submit. But that England should perish 
swindling and stealing ; that it should perish waging 
war against lazar.houses and hospitals ; that it should 
perish persecuting with monastic bigotry ; that it 
should calmly give itself up to be ruined by the fiashy 
arrogance ot one man, and the narrow fanaticism of 
another ; these events arc within the power of human 
beings, and I did not think that the magnanimity 
ol Englishmen woyld ever stoop to such degradations. 

Louguin valo! 

PETER PLYMLEY. 

* Kvcn Allnii Park (acRUvtomed nc he has alwsyi been to 
lift i1cll|rht«*<l by all sdmiiiiAtrutioiik) »ayii it ii too bad ; and 
Hall and Morris a-e saki to have actually bluthed in one of 
tbe diviMous. 



THE END. 
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